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DEMOCRACY AND PROGRESS I 





Hemocracp and (Progress 


EMOCRACY and Progress are words 
sounding on the tongue and noisy in 
the ears of the present generation. 
They are heard from every platform, 
and strike the eye in nearly every 
newspaper; but the sound is accepted 





without much inquiry as to the sense. 
What they are in themselves, and how they are connected, 
whether one is the cause and the other the effect, or both 
are reciprocally cause and effect, or whether they are both 
effects of some common cause, or whether they are in 
conflict and antagonism—these are inquiries which do not lend them- 
selves readily to the declamation and rhetoric in which modern politics 
mainly consist. The good-bye is therefore speedily given to them. 
Democracy and progress are terms which round a period well, and when 


they have done this they have served their purpose. 


I propose to treat them here a little more seriously. Before endeavour- 
ing to ascertain whether they have any necessary connection, it is essential 
to find out what each is in itself. What do we mean by democracy ? 
The demos was the parish in Greece. Democracy in its primary etymo- 
logical sense means parochial government. In this fact the politicians 
who advocate the organisation of the parish as the unit and starting point 
of political organisation in England, may find an argument in their favour 
from Hellenic antiquity. From the region to the inhabitants the transition 
is easy, and the demos described the villagers in contradistinction from their 
lords, the common people, as an English phrase has it. From this mean- 
‘ng, to which a certain disparagement and sense of inferiority attach, 

‘ was redeemed when the abolition of kingly and aristocratic government 


placed all citizens in Athens on the same political level. The Athenian 
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demos was the sovereign people, the free citizens as a collective body, 
distinguished from the mass of slaves to whom all work of the menial 
and meaner order was confined. The demos of Athens was the 
autocratic people. Democracy was the government of the people by the 


people. 


Our modern usage fluctuates between these senses. As we speak of 
the aristocracy or the plutocracy, meaning by those phrases not systems, 
but classes, persons of noble or gentle birth, or persons of wealth, so 
the word democracy is used to express what by an undesirable phrase, 
blending a moral implication with the physical metaphor from which it is 
derived, we call the lower classes. In this sense, we hear of appeals to 
the democracy ; assertions are made that the democracy must rule. The 
statement sometimes clothes itself in other words, and insists on the 
necessary subordination of the classes to the masses. In this sense, 
democracy is the government of the whole community by the lower orders. 


This, however, is a consequence rather than a principle. Democracy 
is the autocracy of the people, the equal participation of all in the govern- 
ment of the whole. Aristotle, indeed, describes it as government by the 
poor. An oligarchy, he says, exists when the possessors of property are 
the rulers of the State, a democracy when it is in the hands of men without 
much property, men without resources. In other words, an oligarchy is 
the government of the rich, a democracy the government of the poor, 
because the rich are few, and only the few can be rich, and because the 
poor are many, and the many can only be poor. What the consequences 
of this arrangement are is legible in the descriptions of Thucydides and the 
satire of Aristophanes. The sovereign people, which was one vast jury, 
remunerated itself for its services. It adopted the principle which forms 
one of the articles of the new Radical programme, and eked out its resources 
by the triobolon. 


Political institutions are almost always the reflex of social con- 
ditions. The political equality of rich and poor in Athens, taken as 
individuals, corresponded with a personal and social equality. Whatever 
inequalities existed were individual, and were not dependent upon degrees 
of wealth or poverty. The distinction between the educated and 
uneducated classes, which has been one of the unbeneficent results of the 
beneficent art of printing, did not exist in any appreciable degree in 
the Greek commonwealths. Allowing for special exceptions in the case 


of philosophers and artists, poets and orators, and the handful of their 
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followers and patrons, a common and equal cultivation was almost 
universally diffused. Their mental cultivation came not merely from 
listening to orators in the assembly and in the courts—this mere passivity 
never teaches much—-but from passing and rejecting projects of laws, from 
deliberating on great questions of policy, from the decision of causes, from 
the influences of the greatest theatre the world has ever seen, from the 
spectacle of works of art and the ceremonies of religious worship. The 
Athenian people, as a whole, was an educated people, in the sense and 
almost in the degree in which any considerable portion of it was educated. 
The majority of the poor did not differ much in this respect from the 
majority of the rich. There was no need for Athenian reactionaries to 
teach their masters. Athens itself taught them. They were at school 


there every day to the end of their lives. 


Another point deserves note. The wisdom of the Son of Sirach 
and of the late Mr. Burke declared that the man absorbed in daily 
labour, the driver of oxen, the smith, the carpenter, and the potter, all 
whose desire was in the work of their craft, were incompetent to the task 
of government. Where should they get wisdom? The argument, 
whatever its intrinsic force, and it would seem to apply as much to the 
busy barrister, engineer, or shopkeeper as to the artisan, has often been 
pressed against the political enfranchisement of what are called, by an im- 
proper exclusiveness, the labouring classes. It could not have been urged 
in Athens by any reactionary politician desirous of restoring aristocratic 
government. The working classes there were slaves. The freemen, 
speaking generally and in the rough, were not labourers. 


These paragraphs bring out two important facts. It is, perhaps, an 
exaggeration to say that the Athenian Government was virtually an 
aristocracy or an oligarchy. Within the limits of the free community, 
the sentiment was absolutely democratic, in the modern sense of the term. 
The relation and feeling of master to slave has no analogy with the relation 
and feeling between one class in a free community and another. The slave 
was scarcely a human being—he was a living tool. The distinction between 
the educated and the uneducated classes, between the classes absorbed in 
manual toil for their daily bread, and the classes with leisure for public 
affairs and for reflection, on which in modern times the opposition to 
democracy has based itself, did not apply to the typical ancient 
democracy. 


This distinction is losing a good deal of the force which it once 


B2 
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possessed, even as regards the societies of modern Europe and of America. 
The late Sir Henry Maine, truly a man of light and leading, who has given 
a new impulse and has impressed a new direction upon speculative 
politics, and through speculation, on practical statesmanship in our time, 
declares in his essays on ‘ Popular Government’ that beneficial reforms 
have usually come from kings and aristocracies—under Royal and aristo- 
cratic governments from whom else could they come ?—and recites a melan- 
choly list of calamities which would have befallen the country, from the 
sixteenth century downwards, if England had had universal suffrage. 
We should have had no Reformation in religion ; the Stuarts would have been 
restored—but for the Septennial Act they would have been restored with- 
out universal suffrage, or any suffrage at all worth speaking of; the 
calendar would not have been reformed ; the Roman Catholics would have. 
been proscribed at the time of the Gordon riots, and the Nonconformists 
when Priestley’s house was burned ; the spinning jenny, and the power loom, 
and the threshing machine would have been made an end of; our streets 
would be lighted with oil and not with gas; we should be travelling 
by stage-coaches or waggons instead of by railway ; and smallpox would 
be devastating and deforming England. Very likely, but the supposition 
of universal suffrage under Henry VIII., and even in the later periods 
referred to by Sir Henry Mainc, seems scarcely admissible, even as a 
retrospective historical hypothesis. We might almost as well alarm our- 
selves with images of the disasters which would have befallen Sparta 
if the Helots had suddenly been enfranchised, or Athens if the full rights 
of citizenship had been conferred on the s!aves, or which would befall South 
Africa if the one man one vote principle were established among the Hotten- 
tots. Universal suffrage is not conceivable as a part of the social arrange- 
ments into which Sir Henry Maine, by a violent effort of historic imagina- 
tion, introduces it. There is a consensus and mutual congruity in the 
various departments of social life in every historic period. It would be as 
reasonable to speculate on what would have happened if Julius Caesar could 
have ‘wired’ messages from Gaul to Rome, or Caliphurnia could have 
telephoned to him on the Ides of March. 


The fact is that many of the conditions which made democracy inevitable 
for a season in Athens are reproducing themselves in modern society. In the 
United States there is a tolerably equal and uniform diffusion of perhaps 
a low average of education ; machinery is taking the place which the ‘living 
tool’ occupied in the democracies of the ancient world; there is a marked 


revolt from labour involving any element of personal service and subjection : 
that is left to the freedman and to the foreigner—to the negro, the Irish- 
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man, and the German. In England popular education is effacing many 
distinctions which were marked a generation ago. The lines which 
separate classes are being obliterated. The aristocracy is no longer an 
exclusively governing class. As Tertullian said of the Christians, it 
invades everything. Its members are found behind bank counters, on the 
Stock Exchange, acting as engineering apprentices, practising as solicitors, 
feeling pulses, pocketing physicians’ fees, taking commissions for portraits 
and busts, while noble ladies enter into competition with Madame Mantalini 
and Miss Knaggs. England is becoming socially democratic, and political 
democracy inevitably follows. There is no use in speculating whether it 
will come or not, and what we shall do if it comes. It is here, and the 
question is what it will do with us. It is here, and we must make the best 
of it. We must agree with our adversary, if he be an adversary, quickly, 
while we are in the way with him, lest certain disagreeable judicial and 
penal consequences follow. Our last state may be better or worse than the 
first, but we are in it and cannot get out of it. 


If democracy work well, its establishment certainly marks progress. 
That the bulk of the nation should have been raised, to use the French 
phrase, from passive to active citizenship, that they should have been 
deemed worthy to bear an equal share in the work of governing the com- 
munity to which they belong, will, if they prove capable of the functions 
committed to them, point to a great development of intellect and character 
and an enlargement of the moral and intellectual resources of the nation. 
Sir Henry Maine, whose later years seem to have been clouded by melan- 
choly forebodings, was not only profoundly convinced that democracy did 
not mean progress, except of the crab-like order which Hamlet expounded 
to Polonius, but seems also to have doubted whether progress was charac- 
teristic of human societies beyond certain narrow limits which had been 
reached. The desire of change, always, of course, when desired, conceived 
as an improvement, is confined to the nations of Western Europe and the 
United States. With them it is an affair of a few centuries at most. The 
Fast, that is to say the great bulk of mankind, are immobile and resist 
innovation. The fact, if it be a fact, has little relevance to the nations 
of Western Europe, and to their American descendants, and to the time to 
which we belong. But the transformation of Japan, the secret societies 
which are said to honeycomb China, whose dynasty, by the way, would be 
counted parvenu in Europe, the native agitations in India, are indications 
that, whether for good or evil ends, or by good or evil methods, the immo- 
bility of the East is being stirred. As to the reality of progress, the hardly 
worked analogy, common to Bacon, Pascal, and Lessing, between the 
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individual and the race, holds good. As the child passes from passive 
sensation to active perception, from infantile dependence and_ boyish 
obedience to self conduct and control, so successive generations of men 
pass through similar stages, each learning from the experience of its 
predecessors, and embodying it in its very organisation as well as gaining 
its own experience and wisdom. Mommsen, indeed, declares that in the 
Roman Empire under the Antonines there was a more generally diffused 
happiness and a higher civilisation than the world has known since. 
There seems some hardihood in the assertion, the proofs of which can 
scarcely be very definite ; but coming, as it does, from such an authority as 
his, there might be more hardihood in contradicting it. But even if it be 
true, it does little more than show that the analogy between individual 
and national life holds good, that the Touchstone philosophy is applicable 
to both, and that, having ripened from hour to hour, we proceed to rot 
from hour to hour. Still the failing and fainting runner hands on his torch 
to his successor, and it is kept aflame and moving. Whatever may befail 
England centuries hence, she is still in the ripening and not the rotting 
stage; and, at the worst, noble successors of her blood are not wanting 
to take up her task and receive her heritage. 


Human and national progress is real, and democracy is a mark of 
the point which has been reached, a sign of increasing civic capacity in 
large bodies of men. Whether the capacity will prove equal to its task, 
and democracy prove an instrument of still further progress, is a secret 
hidden in the future. We have received a noble England from the past, and 
it should be our mission to see that it reeeives no detriment at our hands, 
and to pass it down in unimpaired and even magnified greatness and 
worth to our successors. 


An indispensable condition is that the democracy should be a real 
democracy. Personally, I attach little value to the ‘one man one 
vote’ principle. The remnant of power left to property as such in the 
arrangement on which Mr. Gladstone insisted for tactical purposes in 
1885, and which he denounces now on grounds of democratic equality, 
if scarcely worth abolishing, is scarcely worth retaining at the cost of 
troublesome and heated controversy. ‘The working men who have 
put their small investments under the direction of house and land 
investment societies, and to whom therefore it gives a double vote, 
are probably the most numerous class of outlying voters, though it 
is the fashion to denounce it as enabling great capitalists and squires to 


swamp the resident voters. If on a point of punctilio, by a refinement 
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of formal equity, it is thought expedient to withdraw it, no Whig or 
Tory need object. But if one man is in future to have only one vote, 
any one man’s vote ought in future to count for just as much as any other 
man’s vote; and this result can be effected only by the adoption, in one 
or other of the many forms in which it is proposed, of Mr. Hare’s scheme 
of Proportional Representation. This alone will secure that a majority 
in the constituencies shall be certain of having a corresponding majority 
in the House of Commons. At present a majority in the constituencies 
may return a minority tothe House of Commons. Electioneering partisans 
do not scruple now to question the moral validity of the decisions of the 
House of Commons, by pointing out that the present Ministerial majority 
represents a feeble and decreasing majority in the popular vote. The 
arithmetic on which they rely may be true or false, but the principle on 
which it proceeds makes the existence of any House of Commons 
entitled to act for the country a matter of the extremest uncertainty. The 
‘one man one vote’ principle is a sham, if each man’s vote is no: to be of 
equal value. Equal electoral districts, quotient representation of the 
population, and proportional representation within those districts, are a 
deduction from the democratic principle by which henceforth we are to be 
guided. 


Will the new democracy continue to use the instruments and the 
machinery which it finds ready made to its hand, and to employ the 
skilled workmen whom centuries of Parliamentary Government have 
formed, or seek after new men and new methods ? It is invited by great 
party leaders to adopt the principle of payment of members, that is, to 
create an order of professional politicians, to whom politics will be a bread- 
winning trade, and who are likely enough, when it becomes a question of 
gaining or losing a livelihood, of starving for the public good, or faring 
comfortably every day to treat public questions in the temper of competitive 
tradesmen. The struggle for power has sufficiently lowered the standard 
of public life and depraved politicians in England, though the question is 
only whether a dozen gentlemen or more shall sit in the Cabinet, and 
some thirty or forty others hold inferior offices. If the competition were 
enlarged into a struggle, say, of two thousand candidates for the means of 
living, the disease, which is now benignant, would assume a very malign 
type. In France and inthe United States the payment of members has 
made politics, toa very large extent, what Johnson defined patriotism to 
be. If we make the House of Commons an assembly of three-oboli men, 
it will not. be long before the country looks back with regret to the time 
when Parliamentary service ‘sweat for duty, not for hire.’ Men coming 
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from other pursuits, from the bank, the counting house, the factory, the 
workman’s bench, the loom, the forge, the mine, the labourer’s cottage, are 
in a certain proportion a desirable element in the House of Commons ;. 
but if the business of Parliament is to be done, it must be mainly in the 
hands of men, so to speak, of Parliamentary lineage, who have the 
tradition of public affairs, to whom it is an hereditary vocation. The 
House of Commons still counts among its most respected members men 
whose names are to be found in the records of Parliament for generations, 
and even centuries. To them public life has become almost an instinct. 
Bon chien chasse de race. 


These considerations lead us to another question, which if not burning 
is yet smouldering, the question of the maintenance or abolition of the House: 
of Lords. Its removal would probably do a good deal to convert the House 
of Commons into a House of Lords, and to restore the system which pre— 
vailed in the early days of the English Parliament, and which was maintained 
to the last in Scotland, by which the two estates sat together and delibera— 
ted in common. Individual peers would probably be far mcre powerful 
than they are now, but it would be under the conditions which are degrading 
the House of Commons into an auction room. Mr. John Morley makes: 
an approach to this principle. He is for allowing individual peers, on 
renouncing for themselves (though not for their descendants) their title to 
sit in the House of Lords, to become eligible for the House cf Commons.. 
The suggestion seems intended to meet an individual case, and to furnish 
a successor to Mr. Gladstone more acceptable to right-thinking and right-- 
feeling people than the gentleman who is somewhat ostentatiously 
rehearsing the part. The late Lord Grey once said that Lord Brougham 
stood between him and rest. Possibly Sir William Harcourt breaks the: 
slumbers of Mr. Morley, vigilant for the public good. But to alter the 
constitution of the country in order to save the Liberal party from a: 
disastrous and humiliating leadership, is to employ means colossally out of 
proportion with a diminutive end. Mr. Morley some time ago said of the 
House of Lords, in a phrase which is likely to last longer than some wiser- 
sayings of his own and others, that we must either end it or mend it. By 
giving its leading members the option of withdrawing from it, he would be- 
doing neither the one nor the other. He would be dealing with it as the 
Strong Hours, in Lord Tennyson’s poem, dealt with Tithonus, ‘ who,, 
though they could not end him, left him maimed.’ 


If the House of Lords is worth maintaining, it is worth maintaining 
with such strength as the accidents of birth and succession leave to it. It is 


commonly said that the hereditary principle in legislation is inconsistent with 
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the representative system. But two things are not inconsistent because 
they are not the same. ‘The laws of elective affinity are not inconsistent 
with the law of gravitation. The medicine and corrective are not incon- 
sistent with the daily food of man, but rather contribute to its efficiency. 
The precautions which a man takes against his own infirmities and 
blunders, against his liabilities to hasty misjudgment and precipitate action, 
are not inconsistent with his free determination of his own conduct. 
The constitution of the United States abounds in such safeguards, fencing 
itself against hasty innovation by device after device; and it is, by 
general admission, in these checks and restraints upon the democratic 
principle, that its authors chiefly displayed their wisdom. Their policy in 
statesmanship was as Fabian as that of Washington in the field. The 
narrow field within which legislation is confined, and the obstacles, com- 
pelling reflection and reconsideration, which are imposed in the way of 
change, have made the wire-pullers, and bosses, and rings, and the 
organised machinery of corruption which Mr. Russell Lowell has described 
more lately and more vividly than other of his countrymen, rather vexa- 
tious and humiliating than deadly. They wound and mar the Republic, 
but they cannot kill it. 


In the House of Lords we have such a safeguard and corrective made 
to our hands, and since the veto of the Crown fell into abeyance, it is the 
only one left to us. Its function, except as regards the revision in detail 
of measures imperfectly drafted or marred in Committee by the House of 
Commons, consists in interposing a check upon that raw haste which 
is half-sister to delay, and in giving the country and the popular branch 
of the legislature, which often mistakes the real mind of the country, 
or betrays it in obedience to faction, time to think once, to think twice, and 
to think thrice, before committing itself to an irrevocable decision. In 
deference to the absurd superstition, akin to that of the earlier cosmic 
speculators who evolved the universe out of a solitary element, which 
deduces all politics from a single principle, some of those who admit the 
necessity of a second chamber object to the hereditary character of the 
House of Lords. Without discussing the questions how far the doctrines 
of Darwin and Galton are modified in their application to the transmission 
of political ability by the mixed marriage system, if it may be so called, 
or whether a good stock is strengthened by being crossed, it may be 
pointed out that that persistence of family characteristics which Arnold 
noted in successive generations of the great Roman gentes, is observable 
in our patrician houses. There is a good deal of the two first Cecils in 


Lord Salisbury. The description which Bishop Burnett gives us of the 
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Lord Russell of his day would have suited very well the Lord John 
Russell of ours; and the features of Lord Hartington are visible in Dr. 
Johnson’s description of the Duke of Devonshire, and in Burke’s 
allusions to Lord John Cavendish, to say nothing of Horace Walpole 
and an earlier Lord Hartington. Not to speak, however, of the merely 
physiological inheritance of qualities, mental and moral, in the human 
animal, the training of character and intelligence, the direction of studies 
and the awakening of interests, the insensible discipline of every day’s 
conversation, which often surround the boyhood and adolescence of young 
people of noble or gentle birth, are advantages which it is blindness not 
to acknowledge, and which it would be wastefulness not to use. 


‘The people,’ Arthur Young sagaciously -observed, ‘have never 
any faults till they become the masters.’ Unfortunately, when they 
become the masters they have seldom any one to tell them of 
their faults. Cleon and the Sausage-seller do the greatest part 
of our Parliamentary and Recess oratory. It is out of the question 
that any considerable number of persons whose political career depends 
upon their echoing the cry and flattering the popular feeling of the 
moment should have the courage to denounce or withstand them. 
Scarcely once in a generation is a political leader found who is more than 
a dexterous follower of the popular mood, who is a voice and not an echo, 
To get elected is the first duty of a politician; to get re-elected is his 
second duty. What good can he do if he loses his seat? To win the 
election by any means other than those of which an Election Petition 
judge might take unfavourable notice is therefore essential, and any 
promises and pledges which may secure victory are taken. Honest advice 
can be given only by those who need not fear the consequences of their 
counsel. I am not speaking of heroic virtue, which would, however, socn 
be sent about its business. In a democracy a non-elective chamber is a 
valuable security for fearless and full discussion, and the House of Lords, 
in virtue of the hereditary principle on which it is based, is more likely to 
be a chamber of experts in statesmanship than any assembly which 
political projectors could substitute for it. 


If the project of substituting a five years’ or even a three years’ Parlia- 
mentary term for the septennial period now in force be adopted, the need 
of a permanent chamber, not liable to be unmade as soon as it is made, 
will be even more urgent than it is now. During the past century the 
septennial term has seldom been completed. The average duration of 
Parliaments has been about three years. No one will say that this term is too 


long for continuity of administration and policy, or for the completion of 
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the legislative policy which a Government comes into power to effect. By 
analogy it may be inferred that a nominally quinquennial term would 
seldom exceed two sessions, and that a triennial Parliament would involve 
almost annual general elections. The result would be a series of 
shocks and jolts, of projects begun and not completed, while every year or 
two or three years a revolutionary question would be started, in order to 
serve as a good electioneering cry. We should have Ministerial pro- 
gramme, as the phrase is, after Ministerial programme, a series of menus 
without any dinner. A more effectual means of throwing our Parliamentary 
and administrative system out of gear, and bringing representative 
government into contempt, could not be devised. If the payment of 
members were combined with the shortening of Parliaments to what 
would in practice be a biennial or annual term, the consequences might be 
more serious than I have suggested. The House of Commons would 
contain a large number of members whose daily dinners would depend 
upon their Parliamentary pay. There would certainly be among them 
humble Cincinnatuses who would return to the plough without repining. 
In the present House of Commons working-class members can be pointed 
to of an integrity as sturdy as that of Andrew Marvell himself. But 
there would also certainly be a larger number of men_ who,. while 
frugal of no base compliance which would be necessary in order to retain 
their seats, would have to contemplate very seriously, from one half-year to 
another, the possibility of losing them. The temptation to enter into con- 
fidential relations with the Mammon of unrighteousness, as represented by 
Indian princes with grievances, and by projectors and promoters of all 
sorts, would be very serious. The presence in the House of Commons of 
a large number of persons who live by the profession of Members of 
Parliament, and who have somehow or other to make provision for inter- 
vals of time in which that industry and its rewards may be suspended, 
would immensely magnify the cost and danger of frequent general elections. 
Nearly every constituency would be agitated uninterruptedly by petty per- 
sonal manceuvres and intrigues. 


It is not probable that working men, properly so-called, would 
incur this reproach. But there are parasites of the order, the working 
man en bourgeois, the black-coated and _ black-tied working man, 
who writes letters to the newspapers and harangues on park platforms, 
and there are courtiers of the working man _ belonging to other 
classes than his own, to whom the career of political knights of industry 
would have an irresistible attraction. France and the United States, if 


we may believe French and American writers of authority, offer a warn- 
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ing in this respect which it is criminally foolish to disregard. In most 
countries Parliamentary government has always been to a very large 
extent government by corruption. In England for two generations, or 
half a century, direct bribery by money has been practically unknown. 
Bribery by gifts of place has disappeared, an amendment which was 
indicated when the Ministerial whip ceased to be called the Patronage 
Secretary of the Treasury. But the period of purity has not yet been of 
long duration, and perhaps it is not altogether complete. It would be 
wrong to speak of bribery by honours, by peerages, by Privy Councillor- 
ships, by baronetcies, by Grand Crosses and Knights Commanderships. 
These things reward fidelity rather than purchase it, but they certainly 
make private good feeling and personal gratification contributory to public 
co-operation, and may be counted among the things which, though lawful, 
are not in the highest sense expedient. Corruption is the besetting 
danger of Parliamentary: government, especially—Sir Robert Walpole not- 
withstanding—of democratic government. It is always seeking a breach 
in the dykes by which it may enter in. Short Parliaments and paid mem- 
bers open the gates to it. Fifty years in the life of a nation is but a brief 
period of virtue, and it is not the part even of established virtue to brave 
temptation. 


The conclusion from what has preceded is that with the excep- 
tion of such a readjustment of the. representative system as may 
be necessary in order to complete the one man, one vote prin- 
ciple, if that be insisted on, by the equal efficiency of each vote, the 
present constitutional arrangements of England supply an adequate 
political machinery for the democratic principle. I have not spoken of the 
position of the Crown, for that has not been directly called in question ; 
and there is no reason to think that any responsible politician has 
possessed himself of that Abolition of the Monarchy Bill which, as Lord 
Dudley declared, Lord Brougham always carried in his pocket. The 
maintenance of the House of Lords, substantially as it now exists, of the 
present septennial term as the extreme limit of Parliamentary duration, 
and the refusal to convert Parliamentary representation into paid agency 
and delegation, are securities, feeble, indeed, as compared with those 
provided by the constitution of the United States, still better than none at 
all, against the conversion of a sober and rational democracy into a capri- 
cious and fitful ochlocracy, against the substitution of the momentary whim 
of the crowd for the deliberate and permanent judgment of public 
opinion. 


Assuming the mechanism to be sufficient, what is the work which it 
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must be set to do? And here it may be necessary to enter a caution 
against the assumption that the demands made by the men of light and 
leading in labour associations, whose efforts to think out what they 
believe to be truth deserve respect and sympathy, even when their 
conclusions are almost pathetically absurd, by socialist theorists and the 
organisers of strikes, are really the demands of the working classes at 
large. There is probably an overwhelmingly preponderant mass of dissent 
from them, or of resolute refusal even to entertain them, among working 
men. Such apparent assent as they gain is in nine cases out of ten merely 
an assent from the lips outwards, a repetition of certain phrases to which 
the tongue and the ear have been accustomed, but to which the mind does 
not attach any distinct idea. It is probably a mistake to suppose that the 
working men of the great towns are otherwise than by a certain superficial 
quickness more intelligent than the slower-witted and duller-looking 
agricultural labourers. They live in society, they have their clubs and 
read their newspapers, and they repeat the jargon of their society, 
their clubs, and their newspapers, with a mimetic fidelity and almost 
automatic precision which could not be excelled in Pall Mall or St. James’s 
Street. The agricultural labourer living more alone, himself by himself, 
slowly ponders and beats out his conclusions, coming often to very strange 
ones when he misapprehends his facts, reasoning soundly enough on 
matters which come within the range of his experience, but usually going 
through a more genuine process of thinking than the man of the town. 
The system of factories and large workshops has produced a 
certain habit of collective thinking which really is not thinking at 
all, but allowing one man to think for many. If the curious specu- 
lation of Lord Salisbury should ever be realised, and electric power as a 
motive force admit of being domesticised, and so bring back the system 
of cottage labour which steam a century ago abolished, it might have 
other than those beneficial effects which he anticipated from the restora- 
tion of the family life. It would help to revive the independence 
and individuality of thinking which are lost by the aggregation of men in 
the factory and workshop, and be a safeguard against the demagogism 
and dictatorship which, affecting to speak in the name of working men, 
oppress them more than any other class of the community. 


We cannot afford, however, to wait for this unmade discovery, and 


must grapple with the problems which democracy sets us with such 
instruments as are to our hands. These problems are what it is the 
fashion to call labour problems. It has been already pointed out that 
they essentially belong to democracy in its new form; that they had no 
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place in ancient states, where the labouring class was a servile class. 
The logical antithesis of the labouring class is, of course, the idle class. 
Conventionally, the labouring class is the class which lives by manual 
labour. More properly, the labouring class comprises all those members 
of the community whose daily work supplies them with their daily bread, 
or, as man does not live by bread alone, with their daily luxuries, con- 
veniences, and pleasures. It includes the barrister, the doctor, the 
solicitor, the clerk, the shopkeeper, the artist, the man of letters, the 
journalist, all those who earn day by day or year by year what they spend 
day by day or year by year, and whose means of livelihood would fail them 
when their power of exertion was gone. The idle classes are found at 
the two extremities of the social scale. They are (1) those who live 
without exertion upon the resources acquired by themselves or bequeathed 
to them, and (2) those who live upon the resources of others, as paupers, 
supported by the rates, as beggars, through necessity or infirmity, relieved 
by charity, or as criminals, relieving themselves at the involuntary cost of 
others, by plunder when they are at large, and by maintenance at other 
times in Her Majesty’s gaols. 


This distinction, which alone really corresponds to the facts of the 
case, is not, however, that which is usually insisted on. Instead of it, we 
are treated to disquisitions and declamations on labour and capital. But 
every capitalist who administers his own business, every great landlord who 
looks after his estate, every manufacturer, and merchant, and shopkeeper 
is a labourer. Every professional and working man, from the Queen’s 
Counsel or the fashionable physician, with his thousands a year, to the 
skilful artisan with his two or three hundreds, or the labourer with his 
forty or fifty, if he is beforehand with the world, is a capitalist. Every 
working man who has an investment in a savings bank, a building or 
friendly society, or a limited liability company is a capitalist. The 
distinction between labour and capital is theoretically sound. Like the 
opposition between production and consumption, it is vital in economic 
investigations. But as every producer is also a consumer, and as most all 
consumers are directly or indirectly producers, so most capitalists are 
labourers and many labourers are capitalists. No doubt, in the two classes 
known by those names the one or the other character is predominant, but 
they are usually in different degrees associated together. 


It is in this combination that the solution of the controversies between 
labour and capital will be found. A strike is often the only means open to 
the labourers in a particular industry of giving effect to their right to share 
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by increased wages in the increasing profits of their employers. But it is 
a barbarous and costly method, and it is likely to be superseded, wherever 
the arrangement is practicable, by the system adopted in many great 
private industries, and essayed by the South Metropolitan Gas Companies, 
of adding to the wages of each man an annual bonus on the profits of the 
concern. If an arrangement of this kind is equitably based, and if its 
faithful execution is guaranteed by an inspection of accounts, the main 
object which a strike gains, or fails to gain, by violent methods and at un- 
certain periods, is instantaneously, quietly, and almost automatically secured. 
Of course a strike may have other objects than an increase of wages. It 
may aim, reasonably or unreasonably, at shorter hours of labour or 
improved sanitary or other conditions of daily toil. But with the great 
controversy as to wages thus settling itself, other disputes would probably 
usually admit of easy adjustment in amicable conference. It is noticeable, 
however, that working men as capitalists are by no means disposed to be 
more indulgent to working men as labourers than other capitalists are. 
It was recently pointed out in the Sfectator that the most celebrated and 
successful of all co-operative societies, the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers, 
in spite of the adjective which follows its topographical designation, has 
never admitted the labourers whom it employs to a share in the profits 
of the concern; and the writer states the fact that some co-operative 
societies are charged by trades unions with paying less than the market 
rate of wages. One great merit of the profit-sharing system is that it 
avoids the danger attendant upon an undue increase of wages. Increased 
wages mean increased cost of production; increased cost of production 
may, and often does, mean increased prices; increased prices may, and 
often do, mean diminished consumption; diminished consumption means, 
again, diminished production, and diminished production means diminished 
employment, that is the conversion of working men into men out of work. 
The final issue may be the transference of capital and the emigration of 
labour to other countries, to the loss of England as a whole, and not even 
to the temporary gain of any class or interest in it. 


The demands of labour upon capital, though they may lead now and 
then to sharp conflicts and to social disturbance, on constant and habitual 
exemption from which no community of human beings can reckon, are not 
the real difficulty which the democracy has to face. In flourishing indus- 
tries labour is well paid. Where capital makes great profits labour 
receives good wages. Mr. Giffen has satisfied himself that the annual 


wealth of the United Kingdom amounts to £270 per head of the popula- 
tion, or, taking the three kingdoms separately, £308 for England, £243 for 
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Scotland, and £93 for Ireland. Of course this average means that one 
head of the population may have half a million a year, and another head 
nothing ; and the second head is not likely to be consoled by the fact that 
he contributes to a satisfactory average of £270 or £308 a year, which he 
possesses as an item in the national stock-taking, though he does not 
touch a farthing of it in person. Superficially, it might seem a_ better 
arrangement if everybody in England had £308 a year, and nobody had 
any more. But if everybody had £308 a year to start with, most persons 
would soon have nothing at all. A large portion of these three hundred 
pounders would live up to their income, and the savings which form 
capital and give employment to labour would disappear. It is the great, 
and at the first blush it might seem the undue and excessive, incomes 
which make the middle and small ones. If Mr. Giffen’s average per head of 
the population could be converted by any conceivable process into a real 
income per head, the ten thousand millions which he estimates the nation 
was worth in 1885 would soon melt away. The great body of labouring men, 
properly so called, are well aware of this; and the attempt of Mr. John 
Burns and his associates to convert the dockers’ strike of last autumn into 
a general strike of labour against capital ignominiously failed. 


The great social problem which England has to deal with is the 
disposal of the large numbers of the unemployed and the half-employed, 
who crowd into our great towns, men who loiter about the scenes of labour, 
getting a job here and a job there, unable to find continuous work, and 
probably in many cases unable to do continuous work if they found it. 
Most of them belong, there is reason to think, to the shiftless class of 
hereditary loafers and loungers, for the idler and pauper, more often than 
the poet, are born and not made. Many of them have drifted in from the 
country, leaving an industry for which, perhaps, they were fit for 
industries which they are not fit for, even if they could find access 
to them. Much practical kindness is shown them by the better- 
to-do of the working classes, as well as by the benevolent of 
other classes. They serve as rhetorical figures to point the contrast 
with the bloated capitalist, in the crisis and agony of a strike. But 
ordinarily the well-to-do working man is more likely than any one else to 
take the business and not the sentimental view of them. He sees in them 
a possible supply of labour, inefficient, it may be, but not absolutely null, in 
excess of the demand, which may be drawn upon to reduce his own wages. 


The labouring man, except in moods of rhetorical excitement, takes a very 
practical view of labour. Mr. Champion would solve the difficulty by an 
obligatory eight hours bill. This he thinks would give’ employment to 
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everybody. Let it be conceded, for the sake of argument, that the classes 
at present unemployed are capable of skilled and special labour for eight 
hours, or for energetic labour of any kind for cight hours, an assumption 
which is very doubtful as regards many of them, the fact remains that 
three men, cay, will be henceforth employed to do the work of two. 
Either, therefore, three men will have to work for the wages of two—an 
arrangement not likely to be to the mind of the two thus reinforced, or 
three men will be fully paid for doing two men’s work. That is, the cost 
of production will be increased by one-third. Thus we enter again the old 
circle—increased cost of production, increased prices, diminished con- 
sumption, diminished employment, diversion of capital and labour to other 
shores. 


Lord Salisbury has his remedy. It is emigration. But this is 
becoming less and less practicable. Hitherto emigration from the United 
Kingdom to the United States has been, as it still is, greatly in excess of 
emigration to all other parts of the world together. In 1888, out of a 
total of nearly 280,000 emigrants, close upon 196,000 went to the United 
States. Mr. Russell Lowell has boasted of his country that her door-latch 
never was drawn in against the poorest son of Adam’s kin. But the 
boast has ceased to be true. All emigrants who come without any means 
of self-support are promptly sent back. All persons who come under a 
contract to labour are also sent back, including the English clergyman 
who has accepted a pastoral charge, and the Liverpool clerk who is 
sent out to investigate the affairs of his employer’s American house. ‘The 
Colonies, as the reports of the Emigrants’ Information Office, usefully 
attached to the Colonial Office, show, equally decline to have our failures 
‘dumped down’ upon them. They will take the men whom we do not 
want to get rid of. They will not take the men whom we could very well 
spare. It may be doubted whether, if they went, they would in the 
majority of instances profit by their transference to other scenes and con- 
ditions of life. They would change theclime, but not the mind. We have 
them as we have made them, or as they have made themselves, and it is to 
be feared that we must keep them. No sudden transformation is to be 
looked for. Statesmanship cannot effect, as Christianity has done in its 
moments of power, the miraculous conversion of vast multitudes. The 
declining statistics of pauperism show that progress is slowly being made, 
but it is to be feared that civilisation will always count its failures, its 
laggards in the race, its conquered in the struggle by thousands and tens 


of thousands. On this point the newest gospel of Darwin and the old 
gospel are at one. The poor we shall always have with us. Until the 
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class least capable of restraint in anything restrains itself in the matter of 
early marriages, the pressure of population upon the means of subsistence 
will go on, and when it has learned this restraint the social question will 


be practically answered, 


A partial remedy may possibly be found in legislation, or in private 
enterprise, which should have the effect of checking the influx of the 
country population into the towns. How far the system of small pro- 
prietary farms is economically better than that of large tenant holdings is 
a question on which probably no absolute decision, valid always and 
everywhere, can be arrived at. It is a question of time, place, and 
proportion. But the multiplication yof small owners of the land is 
politically useful. The old Tory doctrine that political power had its true 
basis in property, and especially in landed property, has, like many old 
Tory doctrines, become the new democratic doctrine. But the order of 
procedure is reversed. Burke would give political power where there was 
property in land. In Ireland and in England we find the necessity of 
promoting the acquisition of property in land where we have given 
political power. To insist on its sobering, and, in the most legitimate 
sense, conservative effect, is to utter a truth so true that it has become a 
truism. The more thoughtful and deliberate character of the agricultural, 
as opposed to the town mind, makes it an element which may be as useful 
in the political future of England as it has proved to be in that of France. 
Whether by the formation of associations for the purchase of large 
estates, and their re-sale in small properties, aided or unaided by the 
Government, or by more direct State intervention, the conversion of a 


considerable number of tenants and labourers into owners would probably 
be a measure of political prudence. 


The disposition of any class which has the chief power in the State to 
use it as the instrument of its own ends is an infirmity of human nature 
against which it is right and natural, but not very useful to protest. The 
aristocracy and the middle classes did so, and the democracy will not be 
less prone, probably, to cry, L’ctat cest mot. A class which is strong 
enough to gain what it has a right to have is usually strong enough, or 
presently becomes so, to do what it has no right to do. Some excesses 
and imprudences may probably be perpetrated by the powers that be, or 
are about to be, about which a great clamour will be raised, as if the sky 
threatened to fall. But the alarms which are felt as to the nationalization 
of everything—land, mines, railways, factories; as to the expropriation of 
the possessing classes, and the giving of everything free, from education to 
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breakfast and justice, to the classes who do not possess anything, are ill- 
founded. The working classes have their doctrinaires, and there is 
doctrinaire talk to which they do not pay so much heed as observers more 


highly placed, who think it means something, while they know it means 


nothing. The sturdy individualism of Englishmen will not submit to a 
Lacedzemonian drill, to life passed under the eye of an army of inspectors. 
We hear even of the nationalization of public amusements. People are to 
enjoy themselves by virtue of an ordinance de par le rot. These dreams 
accompany every change, which would be prosaic unless it were enlivened 
by them. ‘The wildness of the expectations which the Reform Act of 1832 
aroused throw into the shade those of which we hear now. Yet they 
sobered down, and affairs in England went on much as they had done 
before, only a little better. So it will be now. This is the method of 
progress. We expect to advance by leaps and bounds. We crawi an 
inch. 
Frank H. Hint. 
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The FInfluenga 
A Symposium AND A History 


Influenza! haste away! 
Cease thy baneful empire here ! 
Boast no longer of thy sway ; 
Cease dominion o’er the year. 
Radiant Sun, exert thy pow’r ; 
On the wings of Zephyr come, 
Dart thy beams and rule the hour ! 
Health and beauty then shall bloom. 


—‘Influensa,’ a Glee set by Mr. Barthelemon, 
EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, Yune, 1782. 


NFLUENZA is a disease which has long been known, and has a 
| sufficiently striking personality to excite interest or dread wherever 
it presents itself. It has visited so many parts of the world that it 

is not surprising that it has been called by many different names, nor that 
these have often had reference to the country from which it was last imported. 
Thus, to the Russians it has been ‘ Chinese catarrh,’ to the Germans and 
Italians the ‘ Russian disease,’ and to the French ‘ Italian fever’ ; and these 
names show the course which the malady has usually taken in its travels. 
During the present epidemic the term ‘ Russian’ has been applied to the 
disease by Continental authorities of all nationalities, but I see no reason to 
perpetuate a national discourtesy. Other names have been derived from 
symptoms of the disease, as the old English pose (from gefose, heaviness), 
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which alludes to the sleepy condition of the patient, and the Italian ma/ 
del castrove, which refers to the giddiness which frequently occurs in the 
course of the disorder. The scientific names are as numerous as the 
popular ones, and an enumeration of them would probably be considered 
tedious.’ 


The word ‘influenza’ originated in Italy, in the seventeenth century, 
when the disease was supposed to be due to the influence of the stars, 
but it is not easy to determine the exact date at which the name was 
introduced into this country. It was used in 1762 by a writer who 
mentioned it as ‘the fashionable cold called l'Influenza,* and by Foote, 
in his play ‘The Lame Lover’ (acted in 1770). In the latter case the 
word is evidently looked upon as an innovation,’ and as it does not 
occur in the folio edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 1765, it is certain 
that it was not in general use at that date. 


It does not enter into the scope of this article to discuss the epidemics 


of previous centuries, to consider whether the disease was described by 


Hippocrates, or whether the malady mentioned by Diodorus Siculus was 
really, as has been generally supposed, an early example of influenza, 
or, as I am disposed to think, one of malarial fever. Nor will it be 
to any purpose to fully discuss the diseases of the middle ages, and 
record again the number of the epidemics, and the years in which they 
occurred. This has already been done with care, and with as much 
accuracy as the circumstances of the case allow ; but it must be remembered 
that absolute accuracy is impossible, and that some of the epidemics which 
learned authorities have believed to be influenza have probably been ones 
of hooping cough. It has even been plausibly argued that ‘the Sweating 
Sickness’ was in reality the disease which is now again afflicting 
Europe.* It is impossible here to do more than allude to such unprofit- 
able medical problems. In the case of the earlier epidemics the reader 
must be referred to the works of the successive physicians who in their 
turn were called upon to treat the disease, and who have left us the 
record of their researches. 


English medicine has of late been fortunate in having at these crises 


1 The reader is referred to an exhaustive and excellent article on Influenza, by Dr. Parkes, in 
Dr. Russell Reynolds’s ‘ System of Medicine,’ vol. i. 

2 Notes and Queries, 6th Series, vol. viii., p. 478. 

3* Sorry can’t wait upon him, but confined to bed two days with the new iafluenza 
(Foote’s Dramatic Works, Act I., vol. ii., p. 65; Lond., 1797). 

4 ‘Of the Epidemic Catarrh of the year 1788,’ by George Bew, M.D., Physician at 
Manchester. 
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men who not only observed with care, but who had the power, rare 
amongst physicians, of writing in forcible and pleasant language. To 
Sir Henry Holland, as I shall show later, when I speak of the origin of 
the distemper, is due the revival of what is now called ‘the germ 
theory of disease,’ a theory he expounded with perfect clearness long 
before any modern German authority bestowed a thought on the subject. 
To his immediate successor, Sir Thomas Watson, we owe a classic 
description of influenza as it occurred in his time (1833-37). To his 
account we must turn for the most graphic delineation of the prominent 
symptoms of the disease as he saw it during two great epidemics 


(1833-37). 


The patient is chilly, and perhaps shivers (says Sir Thomas Watson) ; pre- 
sently headache occurs, and a sense of tightness across the forehead, in the 
situation of the frontal sinuses; the eyes become tender and watery; and 
sneezing and a copious defluxion from the nose ensue, followed or accompanied 
by heat and uneasiness about the throat, hoarseness, a troublesome cough, and 
oppression of the breathing. In short, the symptoms are the symptoms of 
catarrh, including in that term all the varieties thereof that are sometimes met 
with separately—gravedo, coryza, bronchitis; and with these symptoms, a 
sudden, early, and extraordinary subdual of the strength, and, most commonly, 
great depression of spirits. The debility which comes on at the very outset of 
the complaint is one of its most singular phenomena, taking place in some 
cases almost instantly, and in a much greater degree than would seem proportioned 
to the other symptoms of the malady which it thus ushers in. Indeed, this 
rapid and remarkable prostration of strength is more essentially a part of the 
disorder than the catarrhal affection, which sometimes, though rarely, is absent 
or imperceptible. It is upon the mucous membranes, however, that the stress of 
the disease generally falls, especially upon the nternal lining of the air passages. 
Those of the alimentary canal seldom escape entirely, but they suffer in a less 
degree. The tongue is white and creamy, the palate loses its sensibility, the 
appetite fails, nausea and vomiting are not uncommon, and sometimes there is 
diarrhcea. The pulse in the uncomplicated disease is soft, and generally weak. 
The patients complain also of pains in the limbs and back, and of much sore- 
ness, a bruised, fatigued, or tender feel along the edges of the ribs and in various 
parts of the body. 


This description applies to a typical case of the epidemic as the great 
physician saw it, and does not provide for the variations of individual 
cases. Watson’s lectures were delivered during the actual presence of the 
epidemic, and he said that he did not attempt to represent the different 
phases of the disease, and that those were fit subjects of study for his 
hearers. 


There has been but one outbreak in England since those described by 
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Sir Thomas Watson, and there are eminent physicians who remember it 
as an early incident in their medical career. Dr. Wilks, F.R.S., in answer 
to my inquiry, has kindly sent me the following interesting remarks con- 
cerning the epidemic of 1847 :— 


‘Dear Dr. SISLEY, 


I remember well the epidemic of influenza of 1847, for having just passed 
my examination, I was not only free to study the complaint as it occurred at 
Guy’s Hospital, but I was assisting a medical man in the neighbourhood, where 
it also prevailed. I will not, however, trust to my memory, but transcribe the 
notes I made at that time. You will observe that although a synonym for 
‘influenza’ is ‘epidemic catarrh,’ the latter was by no means a constant 
symptom, many of the worst cases, and especially the fatal ones, having no 
catarrhal symptoms whatever. My notes say nothing about treatment, and for 
the reason, I believe, that there was no specific or fixed method used for 
combating the disease, the ordinary rules for a feverish cold which common 
experience dictated being simply followed. 


In the beginning of November, 1847, the family of Mr. A. were successively 
affected. The first case was the eldest girl, of twelve years of age, and who took 
to her bed with the usual symptoms of pyrexia or hot skin, coated tongue, red 
at tip and edges, and covered with a yellow fur in the middle, great prostration of 
strength, loss of appetite, slight sore throat. A few purgative doses were given 
and she was well again in a few days. Then the other four children were affected 
in a similar manner, afterwards the servants, and then the father, who died of acute 
pleurisy. At the onset of this outbreak I believed the children had gastric 
fever, but altered my opinion when others in the house, including adults, were 
affected. It was then clear that they were the subject of a specific disease, and I 
regarded it as a modified form of some of our fevers. It soon appeared, how- 
ever, that similar cases were occurring in other parts of the metropolis, and it 
was then obvious that a special form of complaint, and one unknown to me, was 
prevailing. It afterwards was ascertained that the epidemic showed its first 
signals of approach in the southern parts of London, and then broke out in all 
its fury and strength. Already some very severe and sudden forms of inflamma- 
tion of the chest organs had occurred at Guy’s Hospital before there was any 
suspicion of an approaching epidemic, viz., fatal cases of bronchitis, pneumonia, 
and pleurisy, and sometimes associated with these an acute pericarditis. This 
latter was regarded as very'remarkable, as being almost unknown apart from 
rheumatism or Bright’s disease. It was then perceived that some especial influence 
was at work to cause it. ‘The pericarditis was of the severest form, the serous 
membranes being covered by a thick buttery lymph. A student, who had just 
passed at the London University, was suddenly attacked, and quickly died from 
this complication. The rapidity of the course of the complaint was remarkable. 
The sister of Lazarus Ward, although ailing for some days, was able to appear in 
her ward in the morning, but was suddenly seized with the pains of pleurisy, and 
died in a few hours. In this case the course of the disease was so rapid, and the 
prostration so great, that death was attributed to the depression she had under- 
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gone in nursing so many cases of fever. It soon became apparent, however, 
that an external influence was in operation ; for a week after this the complaint 
was universal through London, and the whole of the medical staff at Guy’s were 
in turn affected, so that on one day not a single member came to the hospital to 
lecture or go round the wards. So universal was the epidemic that no family 
could be met with where some one had not been sick, and it was said that three 
parts of London had been affected. Although the comparative mortality from 
influenza was low, the number of deaths was large, and these arose mostly from 


inflammation of the respiratory organs. 
Yours faithfully, 


Grosvenor Street, Jan. 1st, 1890. SaMUEL WILKS. 


There are some points in this letter which are of especial interest at 
this time. It has been thought by some physicians that the present 
epidemic is not one of influenza, because, as we shall see later on, in a 
very large number of cases there are no catarrhal symptoms. Dr. Wilks, 
quoting from notes made at the time, shows quite clearly that this was 
frequently so in the last outbreak, especially in the severer cases. 
Another point to which I would call attention is the information given 
about the prevalence in 1847 of severe forms, not only of bronchitis and 
pleurisy, but of inflammation of the membrane covering the heart, and to 
the fact that in some of these cases there was no other evidence that the 
patients had influenza, which manifested itself only by one of its complica- 
tions, as a tree is known by its fruit. 


No great epidemic of influenza has occurred since 1847. The 
present one apparently originated in Siberia. It appeared in St. 
Petersburg, at the beginning of October, and spread rapidly through 
the city. It is supposed that more than two-thirds of the population 
suffered from the disease. Dr. Butz, who made this calculation, says, in a 
letter to Dr. Clemow,' ‘Of all the persons I know hardly one has 
escaped. In the Mary Magdalene Hospital the whole medical staff 
(myself excepted, luckily) has had it in a more or less severe form. 
Several patients in the surgical wards, who had undergone an operation 
and were doing well, suddenly fell ill (high fever, headache, etc.) without 
any tangible cause. Many have been laid up two to four times. All ages 
and all classes have caught the infection. . . . The period of incuba- 
tion seemed to be about two days; stadium prodromale is short, often only 
a few hours. Three forms have been observed, namely, (1) nervous form, 
with neuralgia and rheumatic pains; (2) with bronchitis, laryngitis, 
rhinitis, conjunctivitis, and fever—these symptoms last even when the 
fever falls ; (3) gastric form, with indigestion and vomiting, lasts one or two 
days. ‘There is sometimes herpes labialis or nasalis, erythema, urticaria, 


1 ‘British Medical Journal,’ January 4th, 1890 
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very rarely meningitis or pneumonia; the last complication often causes 
death. There have been a great many cases where the symptoms were 
so slight as to cause no inconvenience whatever. Some recover very 
quickly, and are able to go about their business as soon as the temperature 
becomes normal; others take a long time, and are very unsettled and low- 
spirited. There have been cases of relapse after five to seven days of 
seemingly good health.’ 


The symptoms described by the Russian physician accord, it will be 
seen, with those noticed by other Continental authorities. 


By the latter end of November influenza had reached Berlin, and 
according to Professor Leyden, about one-third of the inhabitants were 
affected. The symptoms were so severe in some cases that Professor 
Senator, of that city, remarked that the disease might easily have been 
mistaken for typhus fever. According to the same authority, the chief 
symptoms were ‘deep stupor, pains in the limbs, general morbid 
irritability, pain in the eyeballs when pressed, and in the frontal sinus 
(according to Senator one of the most constant symptoms of influenza), 
diffuse bronchial catarrh, indicated by whistling and humming sounds in the 
chest, and a temperature of more than 40°, Centigrade.’ 


The German army seems to have suffered greatly. One regiment was 
so reduced in numbers as to be unable to supply its complement of men 
for sentinel duty. 


On December IIth the disease had reached Vienna, where it also 
played great havoc, and many deaths occurred; some of these were un- 
doubtedly due to the treatment the patients received. 


Spain and Portugal have also suffered. 


The papers have reported cases from Rome since as early a date 
as December 13th. I have, however, had reliable information on this 
point from the distinguished physician Signor Baccelli, Professor of Clinical 
Medicine in the University of Rome. Writing on December 29th, he 
denied the existence of an epidemic in the Eternal City, and gave some 
interesting details about the nature of the disease. 


This communication I give in the Professor’s own words. 


Roma, Dec. 29, 1889. 
Dear Sir AND COLLEAGUE,— 


You were good enough to ask me to state an opinion on the influenza 
now prevailing, which, starting from Russia, has since invaded with 
gingular rapidity nearly the whole of Europe. 
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You have prcbably seen from the papers that Rome has also been 


visited by this epidemic, which news cannot, however, be affirmed as yet. 


It is true we have an endemic disease, taking the form of a catarrh and 
accompanied by fever, prevailing here more than in preceding years; but 
it is not possible, either from the number of persons affected, nor from 
that of deaths registered, to say that Rome can be compared, so far, with 


Petersburg, Vienna, Berlin, and Paris. 


Hence the data I can offer you are founded rather on our historical 
lore, which, to tell the truth, does not differ from that which, since the 
sixteenth century, has been obtained zmong all nations by the most 


renowned physicians. 


‘Epidemic catarrh fever’ is considered here with us, from a historical 
point of view, to be one among human epidemics which distinguished 
itself by the lightning speed with which it is propagated, the excessively 
great number of persons struck down, and the comparative scarcity of 
cases of death ensuing. 

What is elsewhere called ‘epidemic catarrh fever,’ or ‘ grippe,’ 
according to the Russian vocabulary, is here known under the name of 
‘influenza,’ a word of Italian coinage. This word has come into vogue, 
since it has made its way beyond the Alps and beyond the sea. 

Speaking from a nosological point of view, I cannot give you any 
better data (than those observed) at the prodromic period of the disease, 
without, however, the characteristic eruption taking place. 

It is an acute infection, rapid beyond all conception, which, at the 
present state of our scientific knowledge, certainly escapes all bacterio- 
logical inquiry, but rather as a scientific curiosity than fruitful research. 

In fact, all the boast of our century in relation to hygienic and pro- 
phylactic measures against diffusive infections here falls te the ground in 
absolute impotence. It would be the same to instruct the Police to protect 


London against the flies in the month of August. 


Whether this infection, highly diffusive 2s it is, be also of a contagious 
nature, is another almost useless question. I incline, however, towards 
an affirmative reply, all the more so if the inhabitants be lodged in 
crowded dwellings, which, owing to the inclemency of the climate, must 


needs be badly ventilated. I should call it a concentration of the in- 


fectious miasma, multiplied by the bodies of the patients, and thus 


exercising a more hostile influence on the healthy. 
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These few words seem to me to be a reply to the first question pro- 
posed, thus :—- 

‘Cause of the epidemic, and its mode of propagation.’ 

I may add that the actual progress of this popular disease has taken 
place ¢ale quale in the same manner as on the occasion of former invasions 
of Russian origin, and diffusion throughout Europe with lightning 
speed. 

With regard to the cause, inasmuch as we cannot determine it on the 
basis of modern studies conducted in a scientific manner, we have 
recourse to appreciations less scientific, but more evident. I mean to say, 
we have recourse to the study of the epidemical constitution, which, from 
the climatic point of view, is the co/d-wet constitution, and 1 remember here, 
with pleasure, that your great English clinical authorities, Sydenham and 
Graves, have strongly insisted on the necessity of these studies. 


The diffusive infections are certainly variable, owing to the fixity or 
volatibility of the etiogenic element, and, here, this element can only be 


most volatile. 


Given the cold-wet constitution and the great volatility of the morbige- 
nous germs, which, as I believe, determine the powerful and rapid inva- 


sions, there can be nothing else but the great atmospheric currents. 


But what ca present remarkable differences between one invasion and 
another, is the diversity in the grades of the clements forming the epide- 


mical constitution. 


Therefore we, living-in the extreme south of Europe, may hope that 
the thermic figure, not being so low as that indicated by the hygrometer, 


the influenza, if it come here at all, will be less severe in its effect. 


I could say a great deal more with regard to the clinical forms the 
influenza may assume ; as, for instance, the more or less rheumatic form, 
the more or less quick diffusion on the serum; but this would by far 
exceed the limits of a letter. 


I may, however, state that, if we have not yet the real influenza, we 
have, on the other hand, many cases of pleurisy, and we have also some 


forms of cortical inflammation of the lungs, which, originating in pleurisy, 


diffuse themselves with great severity over the lungs. 


The difference between these pulmonary diseases, which are the outcome 


of pleurisy, and the ordinary croup-like pulmonary diseases are most salient 


from the analytico-clinical point of view. 
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The second question you proposed to me, that is to say :— 


‘What are the differences existing between the actual malady and the 
similar ones preceding it ?’ 


I shall reply as soon as we shall have to combat the influenza here. 
I have the honour to be, 
Dear Sir and Colleague, Etc., etc., etc., 


(Signed) Gurpo BacceLui, 
Professor of Clinical Medicine at the Royal University of Rome. 


It is to be hoped that the cases of pleurisy and inflammation of the 
lungs of which Signor Baccelli speaks are not precursors of an epidemic 
of influenza, and that it will be long before he will be in a position to 
answer the second question I asked him. 


France has suffered, and is suffering, much from the epidemic. Accounts 
of its ravages are received daily from all parts of the country. Some of 
these have doubtless been highly coloured. Paris, however, has greatly 
suffered, and I have received a most instructive account of the epidemic 
from Dr. Proust, Inspecteur-Général des Services Sanitaires de France, 
whose official position has enabled him to make a full study of the disease 
in all its varieties, and who has evidently availed himself fully of the 
opportunities so afforded him. 


DE L’EPIDEMIE DE GRIPPE A Paris EN 1889. 


Par LE DocreuR Proust, 
Professeur a la Faculté de Médecine de Paris. 


L’émotion provoquée par |’épidémie actuelle ne doit pas trop nous ¢tonner. 
A toutes les époques en effet oii elle s’est montrée, la grippe a toujours été un 
événement médical important. Une épidémie qui s’abat en quelques jours sur 
toutes les capitales de l’Europe, et gagne rapidement le nouveau monde doit 
frapper, l’attention. 

L’épidémie de Paris en effet est le méme que celle qui s’est montrée d’abord 
i St. Pétersbourg, puis 4 Berlin, Vienne, Copenhague, Berne, Bruxelles, Rome, 
Madrid, et Lisbonne ; c’est la méme qui a apparu 4 New York. Elle a offert 
ainsi une extension prodigieuse, et semble avoir eu une marche plus rapide que 
les divers moyens de communication dont l’homme peut actuellement disposer. 

Cet envahissement général et cette rapidité d’extension sont bien différents 
de la marche d'autres épidémies qui se transmettent, comme le choléra par 
exemple, exclusivement par contagion. 

On a attribué 4 des propri¢tés particulitres de l’atmosphére la cause de cet 
envahissement général. 
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Cependant d’aprts certains faits qui ont é:¢ bien observés le réle de la con- 
tagion ne saurait étre déni¢ ; ce ne sera que plus tard, lorsqu’on aura assisté a 
’évolution complete de l’épidémie, que l’on pourra déterminer d’une facgon précise 
le role qui revient 4 la contagion. Ce qui frappe tout d’abord c’est le nombre 
immense des personnes atteintes. Dans différents groupes presque tous les 
individus furent malades (écoles militaires, école Polytechnique, école St. Cyr. 
lycées, casernes, grandes administrations, grands magasins). Beaucoup de 
familles ont eu presque tous leurs membres pris ensemble ou successivement, 
maitres et domestiques ; il en fut ainsi non seulement & Paris mais dans les diffé- 
rentes villes de France qui ont été ou sont actuellement envahies. 

Plusieurs médecins pensent que la maladie attaque en plus grand nombre les 
personnes qui sont habituellement exposées aux influences atmosphériques. 

Cette puissance de dissémination n’est d’ailleurs pas un fait nouveau pour la 
grippe. Elle a été notée dans un certain nombre d’épidémies antérieures, celle 
de 1580, celle de Janvier, 1729 (Beccari) : ‘A Bologne elle se répandit tellement 
qu’il n’y eut pas une seule famille dont elle n’atteignit un ou plusieurs membres.’ 

La grippe de 1715 parcourut toute l'Europe ; elle parut 4 Londres presqu’en 
méme temps qu’a Dublin, et il y avait a peine une famille qui en fut exempte. 
L’épidémie de 1830, comme les précédentes, a fait la tour du globe; elle a 


frappé presque tous les individus sans distinction d’age, de sexe, ni de tempéra- 
ment. 


La grippe de 1833 fut aussi générale que les autres, et 4 Paris surtout tout 
le monde presque fut pris. 

L’épidémie actuelle, qui, par sa généralisation, sa dissémination presque 
instantanée au milieu de beaucoup de groupes et de collectivités, a disorganisé 
pendant quelques jours un grand nombre de services, ne fait donc que présenter 
des caractéres semblables 4 ceux de quelques épidémies précédentes. 

L’épidémie a offert plusieures formes :— 

1°. Début extremement brusque; céphalalgie trés intense; douleurs trés 
vives dans les orbits ; sensation d’écrasement des yeux; douleurs arthralgiques 
et musculaires trés prononcées. 

Au bout de vingt-quatre ou quarante-huit heures, quelquefois trois ou quatre 
jours, cessation de ces phenoménes, et apparition d’une toux quinteuse sans expec- 
toration. Affaiblissement excessif qui n’est point en rapport avec la bénignité de 
Vaffection. Ce phénoménea été constaté dans presque toutes les épidémies anté- 
rieures. D’ailleurs les divers symptomes observés dans la grippe révélent bien 
plutot un trouble nerveux général qu’un état d’inflammation franche, et les cas 
oll s présentent ce dernier caracttre sont de beaucoup les moins nombreux. 

2°. Cette forme dite grippe nerveuse s’accompagne quelquefois d’éruptions 
scarlatiniforme, rubéoliforme, rasch sur la partie antérieure des bras et des poig- 
nets et sur la partie antérieure de la poitrine. J’ai constaté de Vurticaire les 
éruptions polymorphes ont été notées dans les épidémies de 1778, par Haygarth 
et Heberden. 

3°. Méme accidents avec déterminations pharyngées, laryngées, et pulmonaires. 
Cette dernitre forme avec congestion pulmonaire, fluxion de poitrine et pneu- 
monie a été de beaucoup la plus grave, et a été surtout observée chez les 
personnes qui, grippées, avaient continué de se livrer leurs occupations, ou les 
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avaient reprises trop tot, ou qui, encore souffrantes, s’etaient expos¢es au froid ; 
enfin chez quelques malades et chez quelques vieillards. 

4°. Forme gastrique. 

Mais ces différentes formes étaient rarement isolées ; le plus souvent elles se 
succédaient et se mélaient l’une a l’autre. En dehors des complications dues la 
plupart a laffaiblissement du malade ou & ses imprudences, l’affection a été 
surtout au débit généralement bénigne. Beaucoup de collectivités qui ont 
présentés des centaines de malades n’ont pas eu 4 enregistrer un seul dects ni 
méme un seul cas ayant donné des inqui¢tudes. 

La durée de la maladie a varié entre 2, 4, 6, 8, ou 10 jours. Beaucoup 
étaient completement guéris le troisitme ou quatri¢me jour. 

Cette marche, cette durée, et cette terminaison rappellent complétement celles 
des épidémies antérieures. 

Dans l’épidémie de 1733 la maladie ne se montra pas dangereuse par elle- 
méme, cependant elle fit périr un grand nombre de vieillards, de phthisiques 
indigents, et d’autres personnes affaiblies par les maladies. 

Dans l’épidémie de 1743 la maladie, quoique trés répandue, ne fut pas 
dangereuse. Des le troisitme ou quatritme jour elle cédait aux soins convenable- 
ment dirigés ; le traitement ¢tait en général plus l’affaire du régime que d’une 
médication particulitre. Il ne mourut guére que des sujets vieux ou affaiblis 
depuis longtemps par des maladies graves, ou ceux chez lesquels une disposition 
facheuse avait permis le développement d’une pneumonie, ou quelques enfants 
atteints d’affections pulmonaires (Huxham). II en a été de méme de |’épidémie 
de 1762 (Monro). 

Il n’y a donc pas de différences trés appréciables entre ce que nous voyons 
aujourd’hui et ce que se passait autrefois. Toutefois on note depuis quelques 
jours dans l’épidémie actuelle quelques formes infectieuses d’une gravité excep- 
tionnelle. Le traitement varie suivant la forme de la maladie et la nature des 
complications: Sulfate de quinine, antipyrine contre les accidents nerveux. 

Médication vomitive et purgative lorsqu’il y a des troubles du cété, de 
l’estomac, et de l’intestin. 

Traitement de la laryngite, de la congestion pulmonaire, de la pneumonie 
lorsque ces complications sont observées. 

Tous les médecins francais sont aujourd’hui 4 peu prés d’accord sur la nature 
de la maladie. C’est une grippe qui présente, comme nous I’avons montré, dé 
tres grandes analogies avec les épidémies antérieures de 1580, 1733, 1743, 1762, 
1775, 1782, 1830, 1833. 

En 1733, on notait comme aujourd’hui la céphalalgie gravative, 1’affaiblis- 
sement remarquable qui ainsi que la toux persistait aprés la cessation des autres 
symptomes, la terminaison favorable de la maladie, etc. 

Au débiit quelques médecins, frappés de la brusquerie du débit de la maladie, 
étonnés de ne pas constater les phénoménes de catarrhe qui caractérisent les 
petites épidémies de grippe que l’on observe chaque année pendant I’hiver, frappés 
également de la présence de quelques éruptions, avaient prononcé le nom de 
dengue, mais depuis que l’épidémie s’est caracterisée par des déterminations 
nettement laryngées, bronchitiques, ou pulmonaires, cette opinion n’est plus 
guere soutenue, et tout le corps médical frangais, 4 quelques mineures excep- 
tions prés, admet l’existence de la grippe. 
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Quelques médecins, se fondant sur ce qui s’était passé en 1830 et 1833, ont 
émis l’avis que l’épidémie de grippe actuelle était un avertissement qui pouvait 
nous faire présager l’apparition du choléra cette année. Ce qui s’est passé 
antérieurement 4 cet égard n’est que le résultat d’une simple coincidence. 

Je ne dis pas que |’Europe n’aura pas le choléra.in 1890; mais s'il nous 
envahit cette année, c’est parcequ’il est en ce moment en Perse en Yrack-Arabiet, 
et qu'il nous ménace constamment par Ja Mer Rouge. Mais je le répite, il n’y 
a aucun rapport entre la grippe et le choléra, et a cet égard toute crainte étre 
bannie. 

A. Proust, 
Profeiseura la Faculté de Médecine, Inspecteur-Général des Services Sanitaires, 
Membre de l Academi: de Médecine, Médecin de l' Hotel-Dieu, 


The report of Dr. Proust is so full that 1 have nothing to add except a 
note concerning the mortality caused directly or indirectly by the disease. 
The number of deaths in Paris, in December, 1889, exceeded the number 
which occurred during December, 1888, by no less than two thousand. 
This shows clearly enough, if proof were needed, that although in an 
epidemic like the present the danger to each individual affected is small, 
the danger to the community, considered as a whole, is not to be looked 


upon as a trivial matter. 


I must now pass on to consider the epidemic as it has presented itself 
in this country, but before doing so it may be well to point out that the 
term influenza is in frequent use, and is applied even by some medical 
practitioners to severe forms of ordinary catarrh—the ‘common cold’ of 
domestic life. A medical man lately wrote to the ‘British Medical 
Journal,’ saying that cases of influenza occurred every year at Bedford 
Park, and although I am not in a position to deny this statement, I cannot 
help thinking it probable that in some of the cases referred to the disease 
has been what most physicians would call ‘ catarrh.’ 


It is of interest to note that the outbreak has been much less sudden 
than some of those previously recorded. For example, in the epidemic of 
1833, Sir Thomas Watson! says that on April 3rd, or on the following day, 
all London was smitten with influenza. No such visitation has occurred 
on this occasion. 


I have heard of many patients being seized immediately after their 
return from Paris, where they probably became infected, and some of the 
first cases I myself saw were patients from hotels where foreign travellers 
had been staying. In another instance, in a different part of the town, a 
great number of the employés of a large shop suffered severely in the 
same way. Dr. Watson, the physician who attended them, told me that 


1 Watson, ‘ Principles and Practice of Physic,’ 1843. 
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he saw some of the patients as early as December 9th, and that the 
numbers affected increased rapidly until December 17th, and then as 
rapidly declined, so that at the end of the year there was only a single 
individual affected in the whole establishment. In this outbreak it might, 
perhaps, reasonably be thought that the disease was spread by direct 
contagion from one person to another. 


I have seen other instances which possibly arose out of infection 
contracted at Christmas parties. 


Enough has, however, been said to show that the onset of the present 
epidemic in England differs very much from that of the sudden one 
described by Sir Thomas Watson, and that this time influenza has shown 
itself first, not as a universal infection, but in a number of distinct 
centres. It might, of course, be argued that in the earlier epidemic 
isolated or ‘sporadic’ cases may have occurred and escaped notice, 
This, as Dr. Wilks has shown, might easily have occurred, but the 
question is not one which can be settled. It is, however, one of great 
interest, with reference to the manner in which the disease is spread, 
whether by direct contagion or not. I must defer a consideration of this 
until I have produced the expert evidence on the causation of the disease ; 
my object here is only to give a brief record of the fact that influenza in 
the years 1889-90 appeared first in a number of isolated centres. 


I have now to describe influenza as it has appeared in England. 


The chief symptoms of the disease have been shivering, a high 
temperature, great prostration, acute pain in the back and in the muscles 
and joints, a burning feeling in the eyes, some increase in the flow of 
tears, occasionally sneezing, and more rarely a discharge from the nose. 
The pulse rate, generally, has not been so much quickened, nor has the 
appetite been so greatly diminished, as might have been expected in the 
presence of so much fever. 


Of these symptoms, the intensity of the prostration and of the pain 
have in many cases been most striking. In one caseI saw, the patient 
had so much loss of power, and such acute pain in her head and neck, that 
the first doctor who saw her supposed she was suffering from some acute 
disease of the spinal cord or of its coverings. In other cases the acuteness 
of the pain in the muscles and joints! has led to a diagnosis of rheumatic 
fever; but it may be remarked that in the latter disease where the tempera- 
ture is high, and the pain acute, the joints soon become swollen and 
extremely tender, which is not the case in influenza. The pain in the back 


1 The Arabs call the disease ‘ Abou-dabbous ’—‘ father of pins.’ 
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is often very severe, and is followed by a feeling which is like that felt in a 
severe bruise. ‘The headache may be so acute that it prevents the patient 
from resting; hideous dreams often disturb the few snatches of sleep he 
gets, and not infrequently there is delirium. In some cases the fever 
rapidly subsides. I have known the temperature to fall six degrees Fahr. 
in a single night. The fall of the temperature is accompanied by profuse 
sweating, and is, I believe, caused by it. The pulse rate lessens as the 
fever subsides, and in the case to which I have just referred the pulse rate 
fell from 106 to 64. After the fever is over the temperature of the body 


is usually below the normal for some days, and the action of the heart is 
weak. 


Sore throat is a very common occurrence in influenza; the tonsils are 
often enlarged and red, and there are frequently white patches of secretion 
on them (follicular tonsillitis). 


It is, unfortuaately, a common event for bronchitis and other inflamma- 
tory conditions of the lungs to occur, and these complications are the chief 
causes of death in this disease. 


In the present epidemic gastric complications have been rare, but 1 
have seen several patients who have suffered from sickness, and one who 
described an attack which was exactly like sa/ de mer. Some cases have 
already been described‘ in which eruptions of the skin, jaundice, and 
profuse haemorrhage have occurred, as well as fever, headache, and the 
other symptoms described. It isto be feared that those forms of the disease 
which have been fully described by Continental physicians will soon be 
more general here, for it is unfortunately a rule that the type of the disease 
becomes more severe as the epidemic spreads. 


Many causes have been held responsible for the production of influenza. 
Amongst these may be mentioned the wrath of God and of false deities, 
the influence of the Heavenly Bodies and the Spirits of the Earth, and, 
latterly, the invasion of the human body by low forms of animal or 
vegetable life. 


I am able, through the kindness of Dr. Klein, F.R.S., to give, in his 


words, a summary of the views at present held. He writes to me as 
follows :— 


1 Lancet, January 4th, 1890, p. 51. Alan Reeve Manby, M.D.; Herbert Ellis Rowell, 
F.R.C.P.Lond. 


VOL. VI. NO. 21. 
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THE CoL_Lece oF STATE MEDICINE, 
101, Great Russell Street, W.C. 

Dear Sir,—In answer to your inquiry I beg to say that no observations have 
as yet been published as to the nature of the microbe causing the epidemic of 
the so-called Russian influenza, now prevailing on the Continent and this 
city. That a microbe must be the primary cause of the disease is suggested by 
the epidemic character and by the infectiousness of the disorder. No other 
theory, as, for instance, that of peculiar atmospheric conditions, can for a 
moment be considered as compatible with the fundamental and well ascertained 
fact that the disease is in a high degree an infectious disease. ‘The course of 
the epidemic in the various Continental cities and in London leaves no doubt 
about this point. In all epidemic diseases the spread from person to person 
cannot be explained by any but a living and self-multiplying essence. The 
particular specific microbes find entrance into the system of one or more suscep- 
tible bodies ; herein they multiply and set up the particular disease. The 
infected body becomes, as it were, the soil on which the new crops of the 
microbe are raised, and thereby assumes the character and power of foci or 
centres, from which infective matter, #e., the new crop of microbes, becomes 
disseminated, and ready and capable of further infection or invasion of new 
bodies. A non-living material cannot fulfil this condition, so characteristic of 
infectious diseases, viz., to spread the disease from individual to individual, 
although a particular state of the atmosphere might, considered from a purely 
theoretical point of view, produce simultaneously in a number of persons a 
diseased condition ; but these persons themselves could never become foci of 
infection. Now, this is precisely the fundamental fact which obtains in this as 
in other epidemic diseases. It has been observed in all Continental cities—I 
have had myself excellent opportunities of observing it recently in Iondon— 
that in a particular establishment, a household or a school, some individual 
becomes smitten with the disease, then day by day numbers of new victims are 
gradually added to the sick list. What makes the present epidemic remarkable 
is its extreme infectiveness, the rapidity with which it spreads, and the suscepti- 
bility of a vast number of people towards it. These facts suggest that the 
microbe is one which multiplies very rapidly, that it is conveyed, and that it 
enters by the breath (¢c., that it spreads by the air), and lastly, that it finds in 
most persons a suitable nidus for living and thriving. A further remarkable 
feature of the disease is that in its spread from one country into another it is not 
dependent on human intercourse only, since it travels at a much greater speed 
than if it were dependent on such means ; remember, for instance, the rapidity 
with which the epidemic invaded the Continental cities—Berlin, Paris, Vienna, 
Lisbon, Rome. This would suggest that, unlike other epidemic diseases, it is 
air-borne, that is, that it travels with the wind. ‘Take, for instance, an epidemic 
disease like cholera, which is justly considered to spread from place to place 
with great rapidity. Cholera you can in most instances, without much difficulty, 
trace to importation from one place to another by human intercourse, and 
though this is sometimes very accelerated, it always takes place by such inter- 
course ; it advances by stages from one place to the next; it makes the new 
place a new certre, from which it again starts, and so gradually grasps in 
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its clutches wider and wider areas. Compare with this the present 
epidemic: barely had the disease been heard of in Berlin, when Paris and 
Vienna had already become the place of a wholesale outbreak; soon after, other 
cities like Rome and Lisbon had the epidemic. ‘This would, I think, suggest that 
the microbes travelled cloudlike with the wind, and swooping down ona new 
locality, produced at once wholesale infection, rapidly increasing by spreading 
from person to person. In connection with this it seems very probable that the 
microbe is capable of forming spores or seeds, and that it is these spores by 
which it spreads. Judging by analogy, it is not likely that the microbe itself, z.e., 
in the sporeless state, can survive the action of wind, but the spores, as far 
as our knowledge of spores of other microbes enabies us to say, being extremely 
resistent to wind, cold, drying, and other inimical influences, would be perfectly 
able to resist and remain uninjured by such unfavourable conditions. 

The numerous cases in which besides the fever and general malaise no other 
symptom occurs, would suggest that the microbe lives and thrives in the blood 
of the infected person, that is to say, that the disease is a blood disease; with 
this supposition agrees the general hyperemic condition of the skin (face, eyes, 
and limbs), of the mucous membranes and of the muscular tissues. After the 
fever has subsided some other symptoms do occur—in many cases not till a few 
days later—notably on the part of the mucous membrane of the respiratory 
organs, but these symptoms may be, and probably are due to these organs being 
the places by which the microbes, having done their work, are excreted and 
removed from the blood. With this harmonizes the fact that in many cases 
symptoms on the part of the respiratory organs occur only after the fever has 
passed off; further, it harmonizes with the infectivity of the breath of an affected 
person ; and lastly, with the observation that the stage after the fever, when the 
respiratory symptoms have become prominent, is the most infective stage.— 
Yours faithfully, E. KLEIN. 


With these views, so clearly expressed by the eminent bacteriologist, | 
am on most points in absolute accord. Many instances could be quoted 
in which it appears to be proved beyond all doubt that influenza has 


. - le . 
affected seamen who have been long from land, in which cases the 


infection must have been carried in the air. 


The theory that the disease is caused by some living organism is now 
very generally accepted, but it is due to the late Sir Henry Holland to 
mention that he first clearly enunciated this view. I should not think it 
necessary to insist so strongly on this fact if it received due recognition, 
but I am sure that few medical men and no educated laymen could read 
Sir Henry’s ‘Medical Notes and Reflections’? without appreciating the 
prophetic insight of the writer on this point. 

' A well-known example of this occurred on board the ship Go/iath—one of Admiral Kempen- 
feldt’s squadron. The Golizth started from Spithead on May 2nd, 1782, and although no 
communication had been made with land, her crew were seized with influenza on the 29th 
day of the same month.—‘ Transactions of the College of Physicians,’ vol. iii. 


“Second edition, Longmans, Brown, Green and Longmans, Paternoster Row, 1840. Sce 
especially Chapters i., vii., xiv., xviii., xxviii. 
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The arguments in favour of the theory that influenza is produced by a 
microbe are doubtless strong, but the microbe has yet to be found, and 
until this is done it must be confessed that the case is not absolutely 
proven. Arguments derived by analogy from other diseases are not to be 
too lightly received, and the idea of germs coming over the sea like a flight 
of swallows requires more imagination, or more faith, than all scientific 
people possess. On this point I am glad to be able to publish the views 
of Sir Joseph Fayrer, K.C.S.I. The letter I have received from him not 
only sets forth an authoritative opinion against the theory that has been 
propounded that the present epidemic is Dengue, but dwells on the relation 
between Cholera and Influenza, and gives some valuable advice about the 


way in which such diseases should be prepared for or possibly avoided. 


53, Wimpoce Srreet, W., 
Dear Dr. Sis_ey,— ist January, 1890. 

The epidemic now prevailing in Europe, and which is beginning, I 
cannot doubt, to manifest itself in our islands, is, as far as I can judge, 
very similar to previous visitations of epidemic influenza which have 
prevailed in Europe. It is not Dengue, for the symptoms are different from 
those of that disease, though it is in some respects like it in the rapidity 
and universality of its diffusion. 

With reference to any possible relation to Cholera, I do not suppose 
there is any direct relation pathologically, but etiologically it may be there 
is some community, for it has been observed that epidemic outbreaks of 
Cholera have been preceded by Influenza, as in 1831 and 1848. 

It does not follow that this particular epidemic should be the precursor 
of Cholera, nor should we cause any alarm on that score, but if it call 
attention to the necessity of taking those precautionary measures of a 
sanitary character which are known to be inimical to the development and 
diffusion of Cholera, then the consideration of it from this point of view 
will be beneficial. 

I am informed only this morning, by a medical friend, that he is now 
attending several cases which present all the symptoms described as 
peculiar to the Influenza which has been prevailing in France and else- 
where, and that in an establishment of persons under his care, in the 
suburbs, about thirty are suffering at the present moment, so whatever the 
cause may be, it is evidently operating here as well as elsewhere. 

What that cause may be I am quite unable to say, what the difference 
between it and that which causes other widely spreading epidemics is 
equally unknown to me. I recognise fully the great importance of study- 
ing the microscopic organisms which are so closely related to, in some 
cases, no doubt, are the causes of disease, but I have never been able to 
satisfy myself that epidemics such as Influenza, Dengue, Cholera, are due to 
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this cause. Their rapidity and mode of diffusion, were there no other 
objections, are opposed to it. 

There is much in common in the nature of epidemics, however they 
may vary in their special characters, but I think that all we can say at 
present is that the epidemic influence or constitution is referable to certain 
meteorological as well as local conditions, taking these expressions in their 
evident sense—something either propagated in great aerial or telluric 
currents, or prevailing in cyclical periods simultaneously in various regions 
of the earth’s surface, co-operating with local conditions in conferring on 
the disease its quality of epidemicity; in some cases, such as the present, 
perhaps, the combination itself acting as a cause. 

There is not much, if any, difference between a case of the present 
epidemic and one of ordinary sporadic influenza, and the cause is probably 
the same in both, but in one case it is isolated and in the other it is 
epidemic. Of the ultimate cause of the disease, and the nature of those 
which determine its rapid and wide diffusion, we are alike ignorant. 

Happily, however, our ignorance does not render us helpless in its 
actual presence, or what to do in anticipation of it—I speak of all epidemics 
—for we know that sanitary measures have the power of controlling or 
modifying, if not of preventing them. 

The question will naturally arise of what is best to be done in the 
present juncture for the individual or for the community. Careful living 
and clothing, moderation in all things, avoiding depressing influences, fear, 
fatigue, chills, and violent alternations of temperature. Every attention to 
symptoms, and immediate rest from work, fatigue, or exposure. Needless 


to say that impure water, foul air, bad drains, and damp.subsoil should be 
guarded against. 


Dangerous the epidemic may be to the old, infirm, and weak from any 
cause, and to those who have not the means of protecting themselves from 
cold and starvation. 


In doing all we can to protect ourselves and others from such causes, 
we may do much to lessen the severity of this or any other epidemic, 
and above all things is it desirable to preserve an equable frame 
of mind, and exercise our common sense in putting such simple measures 
as I have referred to into force, remembering what Dr. Southwood Smith 
said: ‘Epidemics are under our own control; we may promote their 
spread ; we may prevent it. We may secure ourselves from them; we 
have done so. We have banished the most formidable. Those that 
remain are not so difficult to be conquered as those that have been van- 
quished. Epidemics are not made by a divine law the necessary conditions, 
of a man’s existence upon earth. The boon of life is not marred with this 
penalty. The great laws of nature do grow and give off around us pro- 
ducts which are injurious to us, but God has given us senses to perceive 
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and reason to devise the means of avoiding them, and epidemics arise and 
spread because we will not regard the one nor use the other.’ 
Yours sincerely, 
J. FAyver. 

There is one other point to which I must briefly refer. It has been 
noticed in connection with previous epidemics of Influenza, that an out- 
break of the same disease has affected horses either at or about the same 
time. It is wortay of remark that the present epidemic has been heralded 
by such a warning. 

I have been anxious to determine whether any causal relation exists 
in this case, and to obtain information on the symptoms of the disease 
as it exists amongst horses. Professor Axe, of the Royal Veterinary 
College, has kindly helped to enlighten my ignorance in this matter. I 
regret that space will not allow me to print the whole of his letter; but 
I have learnt with interest that there are three forms of the disease seen 
amongst horses, and these varicties appear co correspond more or less with 
the types of influenza as seen in man. 

The recognised forms of the equine disease are— 

(1) The Catarrhal, which affects chiefly the organs of breathing. 

(2) The Bilious, in which the functions of the liver are deranged. 

(3) The ‘Typhoid, which is characterised by excessive nervous 
prostration. 

Professor Axe concludes his letter by saying, ‘As to the relations of 
equine and human influenza, my experience leads me to conclude that 
they are etiologically distinct, and not capable of passing from one to the 
other.’ 

The subject of treatment cannot be here discussed with advantage. 
The result of cumulative experience is to teach that patients who have 
had no medical training are ill-advised when they doctor themselves. 

The reputed cures for influenza have been numerous and peculiar. 
Thus Sir Monier Williams: has recorded a story of a clever Hindu doctor 
who cured a whole village of the disease by simply assembling the 
inhabitants, and solemnly letting loose a pair of scapegoats into a 
neighbouring wood, which was supposed to be infested by demons. 
Another cure is mentioned in the Fo/k Lore Journal*; but this can only be 
performed at the expense of some other victim. The patient must rub his 
nose on a door-handle and call out, ‘ Whoever will be first to touch this door- 
handle, may he get my cold.’ The first of these remedies possesses, at 
any rate, the merit of being harmless; but the second might lead to 
unpleasant consequences, and it is to be hoped that it will not be generally 


1 ‘Atheneum,’ December 6th, 1879. 2 Vol. ii., p. 104. 
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adopted. It is, however, much less prejudicial than some of the ‘cures’ of 
past days, by which hundreds, if not thousands, of people have been killed 


secundum artem. Of all these methods, the practice of bleeding has 


probably been the most fatal’; but it has now fallen into universal disuse. 
It remains to be seen whether antipyrin will take the place of the lancet as 
a lethal weapon. Enormous quantities of this drug have been sold abroad, 
and it is on record that seventeen deaths have occurred in Vienna alone 
from its ‘use’; but its sale is now forbidden in that city, ‘except under a 
doctor’s prescription.’ Antipyrin kills py causing stoppage of the heart, 
and it is to be hoped that the people of this country who have a taste for 
drugging themselves will adopt some less dangerous remedy; so much 
may be safely advised. Whether the drug should in any case be given is 
a question which it would not be fitting to discuss in these pages. It can, 
however, be said with confidence that no medicine has been found which is 
known to cure the disease; and that, to adopt a well-known medical 
phrase, ‘Symptoms must be treated as they arise.’ It should, however, 
be known that a person in robust health is less likely to contract the 
disease than one already ailing, and that it is especially desirable, in the 
presence of an epidemic like the present one, that people should be warmly 
clad and weil fed. The practice which, it is said, is now indulged in by 
Frenchwomen, of substituting ‘a grog’ for tea, is hardly to be recom- 
mended, and is not likely to find favour with English ladies; still, at the 
present juncture I should say with Bacon, ‘Use fasting and fuil eating, 
but rather full eating.* 

It has been abundantly proved that it is most unwise for one who has 
had influenza either to expose himself to cold, or to over-exert himself in 
mind or body. 


If this lesson alone be learnt, taken to heart and acted upon by the 
English people, the warnings of the greatest foreign medical authorities 
will not have been given in vain, even if they come too late to be of much 
service to the people of the countries in which the experience has been 
gained. 

RicHarp Sistey, M.D. 


1 At one time the belief in the efficacy of bleeding was universally held, and that 
sceptic, Horace Walpole, in a letter to Sir Horace Mann, wrote as follows :—‘ The last ships 
have brought over all your epidemic distempers ; not a family in London have escaped under five 
or six ill ; many people have been forced to hire new labourers. Guernier, the apothecary, took 
two new apothecaries (assistants), and yet could not drug all his patients. It is cold and fever. 
Thad one of the worst, and was blooded on Saturday and Sunday; but it is quite gone; my 
father was blooded last night ; his is but slight. The physicians say that there has been nothing 
like it since the year ’33, and then not so bad ; in short, our army abroad would shudder to see 
what streams of blood have been let out. Nobody has died of it but old Mr. Eyres, of Chelsea, 
through obstinacy of not bleeding, and his ancient Grace of York; Wilcox, of Rochester, 
succeeds him, who is fit for nothing in the world but to die of this cold too.’ March 25th 
1743. 


2 *Of Regiment of Health’ 
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QA Creed of Today 


| PEREGRINUS LOQUITUR | 


| 


Tue sun died in a thrill of burnished gold; 

A flood of purple after killed the green 
Of grass and tree. Then darkness clothed the wold, 
And left the sunset embers wan and cold. 

The sky turned steel, with stars of icy sheen. 


Once home, I turn the pages yet again 
Whose problems never leave me night or day 
‘Is there a God? or do men live in vain?’ 





Men, earth, sea, sky—none gives me answer plain: 
Persistent thought finds nothing new to say. 


‘ My telescope has swept the heavens,’ says one, 
‘But finds not God;’ another, in like breath, 
‘The heavens tell not God’s glory: as they run 
Of Kepler, Newton, sing the stars and sun.’ 
And in this fashion great men conquer death ! 
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Flushed Science tells how from the primal mud 
Each living thing assumed its present shape— 

From simple cell to complex flesh and blood; 

From brain to soul, which might contain the bud 
Of fullest being, could one see escape 


From the environment of death, which bounds 
Life’s aspirations from their dreamt-of goal. 
‘Soul,’ did I mention? Forthwith some one sounds 
Denial: ’Tis concussions and rebounds 
Of atoms that make feeling, thought, and soul. 


And others, with no triumph in their tone, 
Who would not override men’s faith rough-shod, 
Grant earth holds more than matter, own 
A Power that makes for righteousness—unknown : 
But ’tis assumption that the Power is God. 


At last so vivid has the conflict grown, 

I lose all sense of self, desire, and pain, 
Beholding now a tumult not my own— 
A picture on the scroll of darkness thrown. 

Till the dawn rising rends the sheet in twain. 


II 


The morning flashes all its radiance, 
And the green earth wakes glowing from her sleep. 
The fresh wind bathes my eyes; my pulses leap 

For joy of life, man’s little heritance— 

A mote struck by the sunshine of God’s glance. 


Above the morning murmurs Sabbath chimes 
Ring out an early summons, far and free. 
To me they urge an unresisted plea. 
One care-worn woman up the church steep climbs: 
Perhaps to each the message came betimes. 
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Down falls the veil of nineteen hundred years :— 
Judas I mark with Jesus at the board ; 
A thief shares crucifixion with his Lord. 
The Saviour’s face down through the ages peers, 
Burns through all thought and each misgiving sears. 


Peace comes—the peace of aching sorrow wooed 
By love to silence, and so fully blest 
It must not sleep but know itself at rest— 

Peace by no painful memory pursued— 

Such peace comes with the heavenly drink and food. 


I quit the church: each little mound, grass-grown, 
That marks a sleeper in God’s acre laid 
Makes mute appeal until my faith is stayed, 
‘Will there be harvest of the seed here sown ?’ 
Did angel from Christ’s tomb once roll the stone ? 


Friends stole His body, some at first agree. 
Till it is urged, His followers were not knaves. 
No explanation holds unless it saves 

Their honour, scorning their credulity. 

The complex puzzle needs complexer key. 


‘Perchance, as was the case with Lazarus,’ 
’Tis said, ‘ Christ only swooned and did not die; 
Or—nineteen centuries believed a lie— 

Another died for Him who died for us:’ 

We save His friends, condemn the Master, thus. 


In Truth’s stol’n garb flouts Plausibility: 
Scorn pities us who amble by her side. 
Oh for that faith that will not be denied, 

That sets her face across the unknown sea, 

Certain amidst its darkness Christ must be! 
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III 


What shall he find who follows only Truth ? 
Most tangled paths, and each beset with strife; 

No rest of soul; much anguish, pain, and ruth; 
Perchance when death comes at the end of life 

God’s face veiled closely as it was to youth. 


What shall he find who follows only Christ ? 
Full many an ill desire that brooks control ; 
Full many an inward passion sin-enticed ; 
But ever, after conflict, rest of soul, 
For which earth’s sum is cheaply sacrificed, 


What shall they find who follow to the end? 
Perchance, that paths that parted once converge; 
That ideals strained for, spite of foe and friend, 
In one attainment, in one triumph, merge; 
The truth that God’s thoughts must man’s thoughts 
transcend. 


Only not yet dare I stretch forth my hand, 

And clutch at first what may be given at last. 
It were to say I did not understand 

Aught of that truth I fain would cleave to fast— 
None reaches at one stride his Promised Land. 


Truth will I follow, though her half-veiled face 
Seems stern by Christ’s, enhaloed by long years, 
Until we ask, Is His or theirs its grace? 
Truth will I follow, though despairing fears 
Embitter joy and mock love’s last embrace. 
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And, following Truth, I claim to follow Christ : 
If doubting all the while I clung to Him, 
Would He—the Way, the Truth—say that sufficed ? 
Might He not point the path by doubt made dim. 
Bidding, for Truth, His peace be sacrificed ? 





Yet Christ proved God, what tears would Pity weep !— 
The world’s vast wheel on which I stand moves round 
To hurl life soon into the abysmal deep. 
But cne Light beacons through the Night’s profound : 
But ’tis not Wisdom chiefly bids me leap. 


* + a + 


I may not share the rapture of the few 

Who serve Christ wholly, with undoubting mind; 
The assurance of the many who pursue 

Each moment’s fancy, saying God is kind. 
Truth is the Czsar who claims tribute due: 

That rendered, unto Christ my hope I bind. 
I ask but with His pain and grief to rue, 

His joys renounced, His vine’s blest fruit resigned, 
Till in His Kingdom I may drink it new. 


Wittram OAKHURST, 
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‘The emotional side .ot him was undoubtedly in the ascendant,’ 
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portrait of Mr. Adolpl 


A NOVEL 


CHAPTER V 


this point I must request the reader to picture to 
himself Cupid as a bachelor of fifty, well-preserved, 
faultlessly arrayed in accordance with the existing 
fashion; his wanton humours reduced to a dainty 
discretion; his freakishness sobered by a_ large 
knowledge of the world. Cupid,-in ‘short, as an 
accomplished gentleman of to-day. A person of 
means, of leisure, and elegant tastes; a successful 
amateur of the fine arts, with a pretty little talent 
for music, painting, and the writing of fiction; and 
a considerable influence in that section of society 
where art and letters join hands with the smart 
world. Picture this, I say, and you have a very fair 


qus Carr. 


During some months in the year it was Mr. Carr’s habit to keep open 


De house at his charming place in Sussex. But, notwithstanding his graceful 
u gift of landscape painting, the pavement was more congenial to him than the 
et long upward roll of the Sussex downs, the hanging woods and rich hop- 
| gardens of that delectable county. I may add, perhaps, that the opera 
% was more congenial to him than the singing of birds; and the elaborate 
ee posturings of some fair figurante than the gambols of those rather 
a overrated quadrupeds, the young lambs, whether bounding—as in the 
# . pages of the poets—to the sound of the tabor, or in alarmed response to the 
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barking of the sheep-dog, as in ordinary life. Simple tastes are, after all, 
among the most difficult things in the world to cultivate. Mr. Carr 
extolled the country but he loved the town. Discretion was his forte. 


Even in the privacy of his own mind he practised a certain ingenious 


indirectness. Otherwise he would probably have asserted that there is a 


distressing element of nakedness, so to speak, in the country. It is all so 


terribly definite. Its few inhabitants, and the manners and customs of 


them, are so clearly recognizable, as almost indecently distinct. 


This being the attitude of Mr. Carr’s mind it will readily be understood . 


that, upon the evening in question, as he advanced down the gallery, 
through the spaces of tinted shadow and tempered brightness, surrounded 
by the close-packed, well-dressed, slow-moving crowd ; and bowed, finally, 
with discreetly affectionate civility over the hand of our highly finished 
young lady, Miss Crookenden, his soul was satisfied, he was comfortable 
in spirit, he was entirely at his ease. There was no distressing element 
of nakedness here. Civilization had gone far towards doing her perfect 
work. Nature, whether human or otherwise, was agreeably removed from 
its primitive, rudimentary conditions. There was no shocking directness 


about it. It was all modestly veiled—in a sense at least. 


But Mr. Carr was nothing if not polite. He immediately began to 
account for himself with an air of admirably serious mildness. 


‘We should have presented ourselves sooner, Miss Crookenden—how 
d’ye do, Madame Jacobini? A delightful evening, isn’t it? Even our 
English climate has its happy moments. Yes, as I was saying, we should 
have been here before—ah! there is Crookenden! He ran away from 
us—but I happened to see James Colthurst—you know his pictures ? 
Yes, of course.—And Aldham was anxious to be introduced to him.’ 


Mr. Carr arranged himself neatly in a chair between the two ladies. 
In talking he always had the effect of communicating a secret of grave 
importance to his auditors, which must on no account be allowed to go 
any further, as the phrase is. This is a most useful style of manner. 
It is obviously complimentary to the hearer, while it practically leaves the 
speaker in full possession of the conversation. For who would be so 
indelicate as to interrupt the teller of a secret ? 

‘Colthurst is a singular person. There is an immense amount of force 
in him—something cosmic, really cosmic. You know him by sight, Miss 
Crookenden, of course ?’ 


The young lady made a sign of dissent. 


Lancelot shifted his position, causing the legs of his chair to scroop on 
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the asphalt.—‘ Have you had any very jolly music to-night, Madame 
Jacobini ?’ he asked, suddenly. 


But Mr. Carr went forward serenely with his narration. 


‘No really, Miss Crookenden; I should have thought you must have 
seen him. He is peculiar looking, and he has been about a good deal this 
season. I have been interested in him for some time, I confess. The 
prejudice against his work has been very strong; even now it yields 
unwillingly. He belongs to the school of Bastien-Lepage, and in a degree 
to that of Jean Francois Millet.’ 

‘More to that of Bastien-Lepage than of Millet, I should say,’ put in 
Aldham, smiling. 


‘Yes, perhaps. The religious element certainly is not conspicuous. 
There was a picture of his some years ago in the Grosvenor—you would 
hardly remember it, Miss Crookenden—which brought a storm of abuse 
down upon him. It was not pleasant, I own. Still, | thought at the time, 
and I still think, the expression of feeling it called out was exaggerated. 
He is a realist, of course, and of a very pronounced type. But his realism 
is not devoid of poetry. There is nothing really objectionable in it— 
nothing gross.’ 

Lancelot who, since his unsuccessful sally, had been leaning forward 
with his elbows on the arms of his chair, and apparently making a critical 
examination of the pavement between his feet, here glanced up at Cyprian 


Aldham. 


‘That depends upon what you mean by gross,’ he murmured. 


‘His pictures are detestably melancholy, in any case,’ broke in Madame 
Jacobini. ‘My dear Mr. Carr you cannot deny it. They are assomant. 
But there! so is all the art of the present day. Tout Jasse, tout 
passe, tout casse—that is what it is for ever telling you. Preach, 
preach, preach!—I am not abusing sermons, Mr. Aldham. They are 
most edifying things in their proper place, and no one enjoys listening 
to a good one more than I do. But sermons in action, and when you want 
to cheer and comfort your eyes with the sight of something pretty too,—it is 
prodigiously trying. I don’t need to go toa picture gallery to learn that 
there are miserable, paralytic, pitiable objects in the world, like that 
wretched old drover in “The Evening of Labour.” Or that there are 
foolish young men and women either, with whom repentance will probably 
come too late. ‘ The Road to Ruin,’ 





now, what 


At this juncture Mary Crookenden’s large white feather fan s‘ipped, 


with a little crash, on to the ground.—‘ Ah, how stupid of me. Thanks; 
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no, it is not broken. ‘This is not its first tumble, poor thing. I am always 
forgetting it. I must have a ribbon put on to it,’ she said, in her low, 
sweet voice, as Aldham picked it up and presented it to her. 


‘Oh! yes, I sympathize to a very great extent.——Mr. Carr addressed 
himself to Madame Jacobini.—‘ Colthurst’s work does strain too much, | 
admit. It is restlessly full of intention. Yet it is impossible not to 
respect him. He has shown such dogged persistence in the face 
of adverse criticism. He has submitted to poverty, real pressing 
poverty for years—that I know on the best authority—-rather than paint 
for mere popularity. And with his great technical skill, he might easily 
have been popular had he pleased. He deserves his success in that way, 
at all events. He has paid a seve price for it. False or true he has 
suffered for his faith.’ 


‘ That is fine,’ Mary Crookenden, said slowly. ‘I don’t think we have 
any of us done quite that, have we?’ she went on, diligently smoothing 
and arranging the feathers composing her fan, crumpled by their fall.— 
‘Sara, I know you would give your head for the triumph of Italian over 
German opera. And Mr. Aldham, I am sure, would suffer directly if 
necessary—die joyfully for a dogma. And Lance would be shot at the 
shortest possible notice for—oh ! for a whole lot of things—even if he did 
not quite understand what they were—if I begged him nicely to be shot. 


And I—no doubt there are founts of heroism in me also.’ 


The young girl clasped her hands and surveyed her companions with 
a strange little laugh. Two of the said companions, at least, though 
startled by her words, found her most bewilderingly lovely just then. 


‘But nobody wants us to suffer. Nobody wants to martyr us. No- 
body will take the trouble to give us a chance of showing off our fine 
qualities. —She bent forward, smiling.—‘ Mr. Carr, will you do me a great 
kindness ?’ 

‘With the sincerest pleasure—any in the world, short of supplying 
you with an opportunity for martyrdom, my dear Miss Crookenden,’ he 
answered, suavely. 

‘Go and find Mr. Colthurst then, and bring him here, and introduce 
me to him. I want to know somebody who has ’—Mary stopped suddenly, 
and laughed again. ‘Is it not rather absurd though ?’ she said. ‘Am I 
not making a mountain out of a mole-hill? Look at all this—at the lights, 
the fountains—listen to that valse tune. Is there any such grisly thing 
as suffering after all? Any such thing as poverty? Or as convictions ? 
Surely they are all delusions. Well then, if they are, it will be all the 
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more entertaining to make Mr. Colthurst’s acquaintance. It will be all 
the more diverting to see a realist—when one knows there is nothing 
really real—a realist who has gone the length of actually suffering, 
suffering that most odious of all things too, poverty, for the sake of his— 
yes, they must be so—his delusions !’ 


For once Mr. Carr’s tact deserted him. Miss Crookenden’s address 
had taken all her hearers by surprise. Aldham was not only surprised 
but annoyed. His idol was presenting herself in a new aspect. Aldham 
was by no means weak, though he was in love. There were points, he 
began to think, in which his idol would bear slight reconstruction. He 
felt entirely equal to carrying out such reconstruction when the time 
should arrive. His expression grew severe, for he objected to being sur- 


prised —specially by a woman. 


Mr. Carr, on his part, was not only surprised, but embarrassed. 
He had interested himself warmly in Colthurst’s fortunes. Had interested 
critics in him too; had spoken a good word for him to newspaper editors ; 
had presented him to capitalists with a hankering after modern pictures ; 
had, in short—for notwithstanding his artificiality and general slightness 
of make this elderly Cupid was extremely kind-hearted—had, I say, done 
a large amount of wire-pulling and discreet puffing. But it is quite one 
thing to help forward a struggling artist yourself, and quite another to 
present him to a very exquisite young lady, possessed of two thousand 
a year and an enthusiasm for the fine arts—a young lady of whose 
charms you have so high an appreciation, that possibilities of the tenderest 
description have presented themselves more than once to your imagina- 


tion. 


Moreover there were queer rumours about James Colthurst. Mr. Carr 
was not one of those who give proof of their own immaculate cleanliness 
by much curious inspection of their neighbours’ dust-bins. He let the 
rumours rest. He neither inquired into them, nor repeated them. That 
the painter had lived pretty hard, he thought more than possible. But it 
was really no business of his. Social life was in his opinion a nicely 
constructed show, wherein a good deal necessarily went on behind the 
scenes, which was not intended for the eyes of the public seated in the 
boxes, stalls, or pit. The actors were at their best upon the stage. 
Common courtesy demands that it is by the figure they cut there you 
should judge them. To pursue them into the dressing-rooms, and examine 
them wigless and unpainted ; to note the peculiarities of the poor, knock- 


kneed, would-be king, queen, or courtier, deprived of all bravery of 
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buckram and tinsel, is a stupidity and outrage. Yet liberal-minded as he 
was—liberal-minded many good persons will doubtless remark to the verge 
of laxity—Adolphus Carr permitted himself a measure of discrimination. 
at any one. But he held 





He would not cast a stone—heaven forbid! 
that men are divisible into several orders. And that! one of these is com- 
posed of individuals, who, though most agreeable companions to members 
of their own sex, are not equally eligible acquaintances for young, unmar- 
ried ladies whom you hold in the most respectful esteem. 


‘I shall be delighted,’ he said, after a perceptible interval of hestation. 


Lancelot had risen uneasily from his seat. He stood resting one hand on 
the back of his cousin’s chair. The young man wasacutely uncomfortable. 
He wanted to put a stop to the whole matter. But words did not come 
readily to him. He did not see how to say anything without saying too 
much, 

‘Delighted of course’—Carr went on, passing one lady-like hand over 
his cheek, and toying a little with his eye-glass—‘if I can find Mr. 
Colthurst. But I fancy he was leaving when we met him. And there 
is this further little difficulty. He is, as I remarked just now, a 
peculiar person, Miss Crookenden. He is rather shy, rather gauche, I 
must own. And he has an honest horror of being lionized. Perhaps 
he may not appreciate his good fortune. It is even conceivable that he 


may refuse to obey your summons.’ 


To make this rejoinder went sorely against the grain with Adolphus 
Carr. It was, he felt, anything but a graceful speech to address to a lady. 
But he trusted it might give his fair neighbour a hint which would make her 
abstain from insisting on her request. As he finished speaking he cast a 
discreetly meaning glance upon Madame Jacobini enlisting her support 
and intervention.—Her response was prompt. 

‘Ah! look, Mary!’ she cried, with much animation, ‘there is our 
bone of contention again. Mr. Carr shall decide. Miss Crookenden and I 
have had a warm discussion as to the nationality of that particularly plain 





person. I say he is a Russian; but Miss Crookenden declares’ 

‘I declare nothing. 1am very much bored by our bone of contention,’ 
the girl remarked, coolly. 

‘No, no,’ the elder lady insisted. ‘It is a point of honour with me to 
be right in my nationalities. We will have Mr. Carr's opinion. You see 
the man, there? He is unmistakeable. He has the figure of a bear, and 
he walks like a cat.’ 


“Great Scott!’ murmured Lancelot Crookenden. 
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The young man had been quick for once. A good deal quicker than 
Adolphus Carr, indeed. The latter put up his eye-glass daintily, and 
gazed in the direction indicated. Presently he dropped it again, and 
dangled it by its single, fine, gold cord with a certain deliberation. He did 
not echo Lancelot’s crude little expression of feeling; but he, too, feared 
that Madame Jacobini had very neatly and completely performed the feat 
commonly known as jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire. 

‘Well?’ demanded that lady. ‘Well?’ 

‘You are mistaken in your nationality on the present occasion,’ 
Carr answered. ‘That is the person we have been speaking of—Mr. 
James Colthurst, the painter.’ 

‘Eh! eh!’—and Madame Jacobini’s little grimace was expressive of 
considerable relief. She was disposed to applaud the guardian angels, and 
congratulate them on behaving with most praiseworthy tact for once. 
She looked across maliciously at Mary Crookenden. 


It happened that Mr. Aldham was observing Miss Crookenden also. 
His lips were compressed and his expression somewhat hard. He was 
not at all pleased. But displeasure did not make Aldham turn away. 
He did not spare himself. He looked closely, as a rule, at that which 
displeased him. Is it conceivable that he derived a subtle satisfaction from 
his own displeasure, that it ministered to his sense of his own superiority ? 
Adolphus Carr’s announcement had evidently taken Miss Crookenden 
altogether by surprise. Aldham saw her start. She rarely blushed, and 
she did not do so on this occasion. But her eyes dilated curiously. They 
appeared actually to glow with intensity of colour. Aldham noted a pause 
of indecision. Then she rose with a charming, indolent dignity, and 
addressed Mr. Carr.—‘ Ah!’ she said, ‘if that is Mr. Colthurst, I don’t 
think he will refuse, if you will kindly ask him to come and speak to us.’ 

‘But, my dear Mary, just consider—surely———’ broke in Madame 
Jacobini, aghast, mindful of precipices, and very distrustful of guardian 
angels again. 

Pride had made Miss Crookenden perverse. She had inadvertently 
got into a difficult position. She would have been glad to escape from it. 
But she had, so she thought, committed herself too far. And in her desire 
to appear quite mistress of herself, she over-acted her part. 

‘Surely what, Sara ?’ she inquired, innocently. ‘What is the matter ? 
Can’t you recover having made a mistake in your nationalities? What a 


pity it is we hadn’t a small bet about the matter. I might have won a 
fair of gloves.’ 
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Miss Crookenden held out her fan with a pretty air of command. Her 
eyes dilated again. Still her manner was faultlessly quiet, the tones of 
her voice gravely sweet. 

‘Dear Mr. Carr, if you value my friendship, go and catch Mr. Colthurst 
and bring him here. Madame Jacobini has called him a bear ; well, then, 
let him be made to dance for us. It would be something new. I have 
been longing for something to happen, and this would suit me so nicely, 
for I have not seen a dancing bear for an age, and I dote on them. The 
last one I saw was at Brattleworthy. You must remember it, Lancelot. It 
came with two Frenchmen in blue blouses. It had on a big muzzle, poor 
dear beast, which looked horribly uncomfortable. And we fed it with cake 
on the lawn in front of the dining-room window.’ 


‘This bear’s another question,’ Lancelot answered. ‘I wouldn’t try 
giving it cake.’ 


‘Go, Mr. Carr, please,’ Mary repeated, with gentle insistance. 


Here Madame Jacobini emitted a sound expressive of lively irritation. 
It may be rendered by the following alphabetical combination—‘ Tschah !” 
Then she turned upon Cyprian Aldham and enquired very briskly when 
and by what route he proposed travelling out to Switzerland. 


‘It—I-—well, you know, Polly, I wish awfully you'd let it be,’ 
blundered out poor Lancelot. ‘We are very well as we are. He'll only be 
in the way. And between ourselves, I don’t fancy that fellow Colthurst’s 
looks a bit better than I do his pictures. I don’t believe he’s the sort of 
man for you to know. I’d very much rather you had nothing to do with 
him.’ 

But the remonstrance came too late. Mr. Carr, to whom anything in 
the form of even a verbal struggle was highly distasteful, had started on 
his little mission. The fact, meanwhile, that she knew herself to be in an 
equivocal position disposed Miss Crookenden to be resentful. When a 
woman has perpetrated a folly she usually revenges herself first upon the 
friend who has done his best to save her from perpetrating it. Mary, 
therefore, turned upon the devoted youth and incontinently smote him hip 
and thigh, veiling her blows under the most delightful smiles. 


‘Dear old boy,’ she said, ‘do you know you really are a wee bit stupid 
and tiresome ? I am afraid our tastes differ fundamentally. You are 
happiest with frumps. Iam happiest with clever people. I like them. I 
like people who make a fight and get on, and distinguish themselves. I 
will even go a little out of my way to know them. Don’t try to interfere, 
Lance. Understand, once and for all, it is no use interfering.’ 











‘Polly, I, wish awfully you’d let it be,’ 
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Lancelot answered bravely enough. He looked her straight in the 
eyes. But his smooth, sunburnt face grew rather pale, and his lips 
trembled. 


‘All right, Polly. There are some things I understand fast enough, 
though I am stupid and tiresome. I suppose I’ve been a fool. But I 
promise you I shan’t interfere again. I'll remember.’ 


Then he turned his back. He took a long, steady breath, filling his fine 
chest, and holding himself very upright—a young Hercules, though in regu- 
Jation black coat and high collar 





while he gazed down in a sort of amaze- 
ment at the gay scene spread out before him. To his sight it had changed 
strangely in the last few moments; had become mocking, heartless, 
bewildering. He felt oddly alone, oddly aware of himself—cut off from 
his companions. Lancelot was a very simple fellow. He accepted his 
cousin’s cruel little speech without criticism, without resentment. He was 
nothing to her. He was too dull, too common-place. Of course Polly had 
a perfect right to send him about his business if she felt like that. 
He did not blame her. Perhaps it was really the kindest thing she 
could do under the circumstances. But it made him sad, very sad. 
And that sensation was a new one. In all his easy, pleasant, sweet- 
tempered life he had never been very sad before 





at least, not in this 
same intimate, personal, penetrating way. It altered the relative value of 
everything. The landmarks were all changing; and great shadows, such 
as he had never seen till now, seemed to blot and chill his mental 
landscape. His frank, innocent, wholesome world had a sudden blight cast 
on it. If the sun rose to-morrow morning, it would be a different sun 
with less light and heat than of old. 


And then, as he stared at the hundreds of men and women about him, 
he began to wonder if any of them felt, or ever had felt, just as he did 
now ? It was surely a very gracious token of the lad’s nature, that almost 
the first effect of his realization of personal suffering was this out-going of 


‘sympathy towards possible companions in misfortune. 
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CHAPTER VI 


on the far Eastern sea-shore, investigating the con- 
tents of the bottle lying among the wrack in the sand 
—remembers the out-rush of the geni, enormous, 
vaguely menacing. Even Oriental impassivity and 
politeness failed, under consequent sensations, neatly, 
gracefully, composedly to embark in ordinary conversa- 
tion. The fisherman was horribly frightened—for a 
time, anyhow. 


And it is hardly too much to assert that, at this 


particular juncture, Miss Crookenden came very near 


realising the embarrassing sensations experienced 
by the said fisherman. In_ light-hearted, wilful curiosity she had 
uncorked a bottle, thrown up by the restless tide of social life at her 
feet. And certainly it appeared to her, when Colthurst, after a_ brief 
colloquy with Adolphus Carr, came forward in obedience to her summons 
and bowed, hat in hand, before her, that from out of it she had let loose 
an odd and even alarming sort of being. If she had been a little doubtful 
of the wisdom of her escapade before, she was doubly doubtful of it now. 
For once in her life she felt at a disadvantage. She turned shy and 
nervous. Something in Colthurst’s presence, in his restless, comprehen- 
sive glances, disconcerted her. She feared she had adopted a réle she 
was unequal to playing. Like the fisherman, polite conversation failed 
her. Like him, she was frightened. 


For the effect of some persons is immediate and undeniable. You 
cannot help being aware of them. They have an extraordinary power of 
charging the surrounding atmosphere with the magnetism of their own 
personality. It is of this queer power, I suppose, that Goethe writes 
under the title of ‘the daemonic influence’ ; and of which he says that, though 
not necessarily malign, it is, at first, almost invariably repulsive. And no 
wonder ; for it puts out strong hands, and grasps at just those secret 
places of the soul which ordinary human intercourse, ordinary human 
affections, leave wholly undisturbed, reposing in comfortably unin- 
telligent silence and obscurity. 


The last bars of Strauss’ brilliant valse, 





rapid and still more rapid, 


riotous almost, as it neared its conclusion,—were being rattled out by the 
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band. Possibly the stern roll of the kettledrums and fierce clang of the 
cymbals, the breathless rush of hurrying notes ringing in her ears, helped 
to trouble Miss Crookenden. A final crash. Then an interval of com- 
parative silence, through which James Colthurst’s whispering, stammering 
accents rose into singular distinctness and importance. 


‘I am very much honoured by your permitting Mr. Carr to p-present me 
to you,’ he said. ‘I believe we have a common ground of interest, Miss 
Crookenden. I understand that you draw and paint well.’ 


The speech was abrupt in its directness. The speaker was abrupt, 
too, dominating, engrossing, possessive.—Just then a dropping fire of 
applause, tribute to the excellence of the musical performance lately con- 
cluded, broke from the crowded audience upon the terrace and gallery. 
To Mary Crookenden, coming at that particular moment, this had a 
startling effect. It heightened her sense of embarrassment. For it seemed 
as though she and the man standing before her formed the centre of 
attention ; as though this great concourse of human beings had come 
together to witness their first meeting. A fateful element seemed 
suddenly to have intruded itself amid the frivolous common-places of the 
evening. Mary had a fantastic feeling that a magic circle was being drawn 
around her, isolating her mysteriously with this stranger. 


Instead of answering him, she turned half away, in sudden absurd 
shrinking from this imaginary publicity, in unreasoning desire for protec- 
tion and escape. But none of her company of friends appeared disposed 
to come to her rescue. Lancelot’s back was still towards her as he stared 
sadly out over the illuminated gardens. Aldham was nearer. He was 
watching her. But there was no softening of helpfulness, rather a reserve 
and doubtfully complimentary criticism, in his expression. Miss Crook- 
enden divined that he, too, disapproved of her action. Adolphus Carr’s 
ladylike countenance presented a civil blank. If the present situation in 
any way approximated to a ‘free fight,’ Mr. Carr evidently wished 
devoutly to be counted not ‘in,’ but ‘out.’ Madame Jacobini, moreover, 
showed an unsympathetic front. She was adjusting her mantle impatiently 
about her angular shoulders, talking loudly to everybody and nobody at the 
same time, with a rather ostentatious show of indifference. 


‘Do pray let us walk about,’ she said. ‘It is growing shockingly 


chilly—The music is over, I suppose. They do play superbly; but I 
shall be quite content to hear God save the Queen, at a distance, all the 
same. The throne will be none the firmer for my standing still here and 
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catching a violent cold in my head listening to the National Anthem.— 
Yes, you're perfectly right, Mr. Carr ; brass is the only thing that tells out 
of doors. Strings are nowhere. They are far too delicate for the open 
air.’——-Madame Jacobini turned to the young girl.—‘ Are you coming, Mary ? 
We are going to see the illumination of the big fountains, and then I am 
going home.’ 


As she spoke the lady treated Colthurst to the minutest fraction of a 
bow, subjecting him at the same time to a pretty searching scrutiny. She 
looked him well up and down, as the phrase is, and during that process 
her expression was far from conciliatory. 


Miss Crookenden had asked bread of her friends, and it seemed 
to her that one and all of them presented her with the first stone 
that came handy.  Lancelot’s back, Cyprian’s face, Mr. Carr’s rather 
pusillanimous attitude, the tones of Madame Jacobini’s voice, were alike 
discouraging. Everybody was unkind—so it seemed to the girl. Instead 
of heiping her out of a difficulty, they combined to push her deeper into it. 
She rallied her pride. She determined to show them that she did not care 
one bit. Again she overacted her part. 


‘Oh! pray on no account catch cold, Sara,’ she said, gravely. ‘ Your 
colds are a public calamity ; they put out all one’s plans. And that would 
be by no means amusing, just on the eve of going abroad. I am prepared 
not only to walk, but actually to run about, if it would prevent your 
catching one. Please, Mr. Carr, don’t allow her to stand still a single 
minute longer.’—Then she turned with a very pretty smile to Colthurst. 
—‘Whoever told you I draw and paint well was more kind than 
truthful,’ she said. ‘But one does not quarrel very much with one’s 
friends’ untruthfulness if it helps to procure one an introduction to some 
one whom one is happy to know.—Would you mind taking this for me ? 
I cannot agree with Madame Jacobini that it’s chilly to-night, and so I 
should be glad to spare myself the weight of this thick cloak.—Thanks so 
much—oh yes, that sketch book! If you will kindly poke it well down 
into the pocket, it will be quite safe.’ 


Colthurst was not much used to acting as a squire of dames. He 
gathered up the pale green cache misére hanging over the back of Miss 
Crookenden’s chair, and pushed the sketch-book back into the pocket of 
it, under an odd sense of excitement. The straight, proud glance of the 
young girl’s eyes, her grave voice, her languid manner, stirred his 
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blood. The two natures in Colthurst played their game of skill now, as 
persistently, and, for his own peace of mind, as dangerously, as they had 
played it ten years ago. And as the soft, rich folds of Mary Crookenden’s 
cloak fell across his arm, the emotional nature was undoubtedly in the 


ascendant. 


Madame Jacobini, meanwhile, as she led the way along the gallery, 
down the steps, across the crowded terrace, and into a narrow alley on the 
right of the gardens,—Adolphus Carr, talking, ignoring the prevailing 
sense of slight discomfort, with all his might, at her side,—-Madame 
Jacobini raged inwardly. For she did not in the very least like the turn 
affairs had taken. 


‘Mary flirts most unconscionably,’ she said to herself. And then 
directly she had said it she repented. The judgment was too harsh a one. 
For she knew perfectly well that Miss Crookenden probably cared no more 
to stimulate the admiration of this new acquaintance than she would have 
cared to stimulate the admiration of one of the turncocks managing the 
waterworks, or the electricians managing the dynamos.—‘ But how is he 
to know that, wretched man ?’ she continued. ‘Of course, he will imagine 
she finds him enchanting.’ 


Madame Jacobini, on the contrary, did not find James Colthurst 
in the least enchanting, though she admitted she had been guilty of an 
exaggeration in describing him as an oblique-eyed Tartar. He was tall— 
about five feet eleven, to be quite accurate; but-a short neck and high, 
square shoulders detracted considerably from the effect of his height, and 
made the upper part of his person appear somewhat unwieldly. His chest 
was deep, and he held himself well. His arms were rather short; his 
hands handsome, finely modelled, full of character, broad in the palm, and 
very prettily set into the wrist. Colthurst knew this. He was very fond 
of his own hands and wrists. They afforded him considerable satisfaction, 
and he always wore large, open wristbands, so as to afford them free play 
and exhibition. 


In his make, as a whole, there was a singular combination of finish and 
clumsiness. Madame Jacobini, glancing at his long, neat legs and small 


feet, felt sure he must be an extremely good dancer. His head was large 
—wide when seen in profile, the distance from the nostril to the base of the 
skull being remarkable, yet the actual masque was rather narrow and square 
in shape. A deep horizontal line crossed the forehead, dividing it into two 
distinct portions, of which the lower one bulged noticeably over the eye- 
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brows. Colthurst’s eyes were reddish brown, opaque, and in form long 
and narrow, unshaded by much eyelash. They were sunk in close under 
the rim of the eye-socket, causing the upper lids almost to disappear when 
open. He had no hair on his face, save a fringed, rusty-red moustache, 
growing up away from the lip and leaving the mouth uncovered. His 
teeth were even and rather long. His skin had the dull, sallow tone of a 


person not greatly addicted to country air and exercise. 


It is needless to state that Madame Jacobini did not draw out this 
detailed inventory of the merits and demerits of James Colthurst’s personal 
appearance as she treated him to a repressively curt bow on that particular 
July evening. She received no more than a general impression, in which 
bear and cat still claimed about equal shares. But subsequent events 
impressed his looks and bearing, his hissing, hesitating speech, his quick, 
deft movements, the restless energy which possessed him and which he 
constantly strove to veil under an easy, pliant manner—subsequent events 
impressed all these, I say, indelibly upon her memory. There were times 
when she positively loathed him. There were others-—for she was, as we 
know, a woman of generous instincts, easily moved to compassion—when 
she was drawn to him by strong pity. But all that came much later. To- 
night she regarded him merely as a very superfluous addition to her little 


party, as an unexplained, unaccounted-for sort of person, and consequently 
as a most undesirable cavalier for Mary Crookenden 





a cavalier whom that 
self-willed and misleading young lady must be coerced or cajoled into 
dropping as soon as possible. 


Immediately, however, Madame Jacobini perceived that Miss Crookenden 


displayed not the slightest intention of dropping him. For Mary had quite 


recovered her self-possession. She even found her late sensation of alarm 
ridiculous. 


This man was very much as other men are, after all—an amiable, 
obedient geni, quite willing to carry superfluous garments and pilot you 
safely through a crowd; a bear, ready enough to dance to any tune a 
fair damsel might please to play to him. Mary embarked in pretty 
speeches, which gained a value and charm she was really quite innocent of 
intending, from her smiling lips and the gentle gravity of her voice. She 
complimented Colthurst delicately, more by implication than direct asser- 
tion, upon his recently achieved renown. 


‘It must be a delicious sensation,’ she said, ‘to know that one has 
emerged; that one has done supremely well what so many try and fail to 
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do.” The girl laughed a little, and her eyes had that glowing light in them 
‘I can imagine nothing more inspiring, more satisfying than to have 


realized one’s dreams, and made a great artistic success.’ 


They were standing on the steps leading down from the terrace. 
Before them the narrow alley, deserted, save for two dark figures—Madame 
Jacobini’s and Mr. Carr’s—on ahead, stretched out in long perspective. On 
one side of it a miniature stone-edged canal, spanned by lines of lanterns, 
on the other a bank of shrubbery dotted by coloured lamps. The inter- 
lacing shadows of the foliage played over the stone steps; the soft, 
tempered colours thrown by the lanterns stained the whiteness of Miss 
Crookenden’s gown. The whole scene was fairy-like, unreal, provoking 
to the senses. Colthurst stopped, he could not resist doing so, and 
looked full at his companion.—‘ There is plenty of snow,’ he thought, ‘ but 


I’m very much mistaken if there is not plenty of fire underneath the snow.’ 


Then he answered her rather floridly, trying to overcome his stammer 
by speaking in that quick, whispering way of his. 

‘I am afraid success, like most other fine things, looks b-best at a 
distance, Miss Crookenden. You are thirsty for it; you see it ahead; you 
press on feverishly towards the great cool levels ; you stoop down to plunge 
your hands in it, and you scoop up nothing but dry sand. Success is a 
mirage, which leaves you as thirsty as it found you in the end.’ 

‘Ah, that is sad—sad,’ Mary Crookenden said—‘too sad to be quite 
true, surely !’ 

‘You d-don’t like what’s sad ?’ 

‘Who does ?’ she asked, smiling again. 

‘Yes, I know.—And yet you had better try to like it, because the 
truth is always sad,’ Colthurst said, quite gently. ‘The great fundamental 
facts are not only sad, they are almost hideous. That is why nature tries 
to hide them under leaves and flowers, and glories of colour, and of light 
and shadow ; and why we try to hide them under poetry and art. That is 
why, taking it at a lower level, we lay out gardens, make fountains play, 
light up lamps. In a common-place way even these trivialities help to 


hide the “accepted hells beneath,” the ugly bases of our  life—birth, 


death, and—well, you have read Schopenhauer, Miss Crookenden? You 


’ 


remember his anatomy of what we glorify under the name of love ? 


But Miss Crookenden had not read Schopenhauer. She said so 
promptly, and walked on down the steps; for it appeared to her this bear 
was beginning to dance to unexpected and rather discordant tunes. 
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‘I can’t believe that success is all mirage and dry sand,’ she said. 


‘Oh, no! not quite all,’ Colthurst answered. ‘I don’t care about 
going into society. But after having been less than nobody all your life, 
there is a certain pleasure in seeing your name in print, and in having 
countesses ask you to crushes—even if it is chiefly the pleasure of thinking 
your critics fools for their pains, and of refusing the fine ladies’ invitations. 
Success obtains you these small gratifications. And then success brings 
money; and money is the one absolute good in life. You think it rather 
base to say so? That, probably, is because you have never known what 
it is to have to do without money, Miss Crookenden. Money sets you free 
—as far as freedom is p-possible. It enables you to go where you like, 
see what you like, do—within certain limits—what you like. You hardly 


measure all money can buy, perhaps.’ 


Colthurst had stopped again. Again he looked full at his companion. 
A little breeze swayed the spanning lines of lanterns. The frail, warm 
colours chased each other across the girl’s white muslin dress. He could 
hear the silk lining of her bedice give a_ soft, creaking rustle as she 
breathed. The emotional side of his nature was very much in the ascend- 


ant, just then. 


‘And there are innumerable things I want to b-buy,’ he went on, 
hesitating a good deal, ‘and to d-do, and places I want to see. Do you 
know, Miss Crookenden, what it is to have nostalgia of the whole? To 
get mad to see all the world and the fashion of it? To make your salut 
au monde, in short.—There is no place I don’t want to see—except 
P-Paris.’ 

‘And why not Paris ?’ Mary asked, glad to be able to say something, 


for she was conscious of vague but growing discomfort as she listened. 


Colthurst glanced at her sharply, queerly, fcr a moment. 


‘I hate Paris,’ he stammered. ‘I should be extremely g-glad if fire 


and b-brimstone could be rained down out of heaven, or out of anywhere 
else for that matter, upon Paris. A little event of the sort would give me 
infinite satisfaction.’ 


A silence followed, an awkward one. Colthurst broke it, and rather 
harshly. 


‘However well my p-pictures may sell in the future, though, I am 
afraid I shall not be able to afford celestial vengeance of that description,’ 
he said. ‘ Heaven is impeccable, | am afraid, not to be bought. But—oh, 


well, short of that supreme indulgence, money may do a good deal for me. 
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I want to go to the East. I want to see countries where men still treat 
each other worse than we treat our beasts. I want to see the ultimate 
possibilities of human degradation. I don’t care about savages; they are 
stupid. I should like to see intelligence brought to bear on the matter ; 
and you can only have that under the conditions of an old civilization. 
The inside of a Chinese prison might suit me, I think, or the slave-market 
at Bagdad. I want to see Ceylon, too—colossal stone Buddhas sitting 
cross-legged upon the sacred lotus, in the dim heart of the tropic forest, 
the smile of completed and absolute impersonality upon their lips.’ 


As Colthurst talked thus his stammer lessened. The whole man 
scemed to expand, to grow taller, darker, more absorbed and absorbing. 
The smile of completed impersonality was very far indeed from being 
present on his lips. He shifted Miss Crookenden’s cloak restlessly to 
his other arm. He gazed at her, dominated her, even as the geni the 
fisherman. Again the girl grew shy before the strange being she had let 


loose. 





‘I am afraid my cloak is in your way,’ she said—as she felt, rather 
feebly—during a pause in this astonishing Oriental excursion. 
‘N-no, indeed it isn’t the least in my way,’ Colthurst asserted. 


He waited a minute, looking at the light on the water of the canal. 
The ripples gave back a broken rainbow of colour upon a ground of liquid, 
luminous darkness. Colthurst put two fingers inside his turned-down 
shirt-collar, and wrenched it outward. He felt dangerously moved and 
excited. 

‘I wonder if one will ever get over this execrably bad habit ot 
caressing the idea of an utterly improbable future, instead of limiting one’s 
desires to the possible and the present,’ he said. ‘These magnificent 
journeys of mine, for instance, lie in an entirely improbable future. A 
future when the general public shall have developed a desire for 
—-you know that hateful way of speaking 


innumerable “ James Colthursts ’ 
of a man’s pictures ?—to hang on the walls of its smug, suburban dining- 
rooms. I must wait until Hampstead, and Highgate, and Tooting, and 
the wilds of Clapham Common, and kindred abodes of the British 
Philistine cry aloud for possession of my work before I can reasonably 
hope to see Cingalese Buddhas or visit slave markets at Bagdad. And 
the British Philistine will never cry aloud for them. So it is a future past 


praying for.’ 


Colthurst turned to the young lady. The line was cut deep acrcss his 
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forehead. His expression was daring and humble at once. He tried to 
laugh, being a little ashamed of his own excitement ; but he was not good 
at laughter, somehow. His merriment invariably had an infusion of 
bitterness in it. 


‘Still, you are right, Miss Crookenden. Even my small success is 
not all dry sand. It will buy me a Cook’s tourist ticket to Switzerland 
and Italy. That is something, after all.—He looked at the broken 
rainbow on the surface of the water again.—‘ For it is very good to lie 
among the gentians in an Alpine pasture, and see the snow-peaks 
braving the sunshine. Or to sit on a vineyard wall, amongst the 
lizards, till you are baked through to the marrow. Or to drink a bottle 
of sour red wine in honour of Bacchus, at a wayside osteria, with the 
traditional “‘ bush” above the open door. Or to see a stately matron, in 
faded pink and lilac garments, sitting at the corner of a deep, narrow, 
cut-throat street, the wall behind her ripe and rich with the greasy soil of 
ages, frying snails. Do you know that? It is delicious. The charcoal 
in the brazier gives out a dry, grating crackle, and the half-naked, brown- 
limbed children, with the faces of cherubim just descended from heaven, 
crowd round, staring at the flat iron pan of bubbling, hissing, sputtering 


shells.’ 
Mary made a little movement of disgust. 


‘Ah! that goes a step beyond the catholicity of your artistic instinct,’ 
Colthurst said, quickly. ‘Yes, it does require a very wide range of 
sympathy to appreciate the esthetic qualities of snail-frying. B-but I 
wonder why I say all these things to you, Miss Crookenden! They 
must sound very unconventional, very mad. B-but then I wonder 
why we happened to meet—why you happened to come here to-night at 
all? I should not have thought this sort of show would have been to 


your taste any more—well, any more than the snails.’ 


Mary drew herself up. She did not like the personal flavour in this 
last speech. 


‘There are a certain number of hours in the day,’ she said, coldly. 
‘We came here simply to get rid of a few of the superfluous ones.’ 


She would have walked on after firing her little shot—walked on to 
rejoin Madame Jacobini. That lady had seated herself on a bench at the 
far end of the alley. Adolphus Carr stood in front of her. She was address- 
ing him with much energy. Madame Jacobini could not help gesticulating. 
She found it irresistible to suit the word to the action, and the action to 
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the word. Mary looked rather longingly in her direction, and took a few 
steps forward. But Colthurst’s voice arrested her. 


‘Miss Crookenden,’ he said, with a singular touch of authority, 
‘please don’t play at cheap cynicism. I can’t b-believe you have the 
smallest right to speak in that way—yet.’ 


The girl faced him proudly. She was wholly unaccustomed to such 
strictures upon the remarks she elected to make. 


‘Indeed,’ she began. And then something in the man’s face, some 
compelling force he seemed to exercise over her, made her check herself. 
—‘I have no right to speak so,’ she said, quite gently and gravely. ‘It 
was an affectation. It was foolish.’ 


Colthurst looked down at the pale, green folds of the cloak upon his 
arm. His neat fingers arranged and rearranged them with quick, deft 
movements. ' 


‘You may retort upon me that you wonder why I came here to-night,’ 
he said, stammering badly. ‘ For if you have been good enough to study at 
any work of mine you must know that this theatrical style of public festivity 
is not much in my line. I came here to-night not with any intention of 
juggling with my knowledge of the sadness and even hideousness that 
lie at the base of life. I did not come to be amused. I abhor what is 
called amusement. I came on a matter of business. I wanted to find a 
particular type which had struck me. I wanted to fix the impression of 
that type firmly in my mind. It was the merest chance I should find it 
again here. But the chance was just worth taking. If I did not find it 
here, I had determined to go to every place of public amusement in 
London, to the Park, the theatres, everywhere, until I did find it.’ 


Colthurst paused, raised his head, and looked fixedly at Mary 
Crookenden. There was a demand in that look. And Mary met the 
demand. Unwillingly, reluctantly, shrinking under a strong sense of 
repugnance—still she met it. 


‘And have you found what you were searching for here—the type, 
I mean ?’ she asked. 


‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I have found it. This evening has been a triumph 
for me in a small way.—I am not among the slavish believers in work 
from the model, you know. The model is all very well for the 
journeyman part of our business; but there are innumerable things you 
can never learn from the model. All the most descriptive and delicat> 


effects of gesture, many of the most dramatic revelaticns of character an | 
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emotion, are necessarily evanescent and transient. You must seize them in 
passing if you are to seize them at all. Therefore I have trained myself to 
work largely from memory. And so when, as in the case we were just 
speaking of, I see a type that attracts me, a face that—that holds an idea 
for me, action that interests me, I go after it. I do not let it evade me. I 
have a great deal of patience, but in the end I hunt it down. I possess 
myself of it.’ Colthurst’s handsome hands played oddly with the folds 
of the cloak. ‘I possess myself of it,’ he repeated. ‘I know every 
line, every curve, every tone. I master it. I learn it by heart. It 
belongs to me. It can’t elude me even if it would. It grows obedient. It 
comes when it is called.’ 


Oh! this bear danced to horrible tunes! This geni towered up 
toa height altogether giddy and terrific. Mary Crookenden was accus- 
tomed to discreet admiration and adulation. She was accustomed to 
rule her little kingdom according to her passing fancy. She was accus- 
tomed to being treated with high respect, consideration, indulgence; to 
being petted, humoured, given way to. She was accustomed to banish all 
that disturbed her or offended her taste. In her own circle of society she 
was privileged and precious. No one took even her name in vain. And 
now her little kingdom seemed to have disappeared in chaos. A major 
force had swept down on it. Her privileges were disregarded. Her poor 
little throne was in ruins; the conventional props and supports of it had 
given way altogether. Her courtiers had forsaken her. She was all 
alone, face to face with a personality larger, stronger, more unrestrained, 
more dauntless than any she had ever encountered before. She was 
overcome by a panic of nervous fear. 


Had Madame Jacobini and Mr. Carr been within earshot she would 
have called to them. But the bench was vacant; they were no longer 
in sight. She turned and glanced back. Her beautiful eyes were wide 
with misgiving and angry trouble, wet with something—notwithstanding 
her wilfulness and little airs of self-reliant grandeur—suspiciously akin to 
tears. The child, which lives on in every true, pure-minded woman till 
far beyond the age Mary Crookenden had reached, gazed out of her face, 
simple, unaffected, terrified even, crying out dumbly but very eloquently 
for comfort, for protection and help. 


Just then it happened that the monster fountain in the central basin 
rushed upward, a vast column of water, breaking, falling, dissipating itself 
in showers of golden light which irradiated the whole scene. It bathed the 
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girl’s fair face and figure as with the outburst of some strange sunset. She 
stood transfigured in the glow of soft unearthly light, her lips tremulous, 
her bright image doubled in the water at her feet. 


Lancelot Crookenden and Aldham had just loitered down the steps 
from the terrace. 


Colthurst stared at the girl in evident amazement, Then he glanced at 
the splendid young fellow coming lazily along the alley. He uttered a 
sharp exclamation. With a turn in the blood which made him sick and 
faint for an instant, so that his muscles relaxed and the plush cloak fell in a 
heap on the gravel about his feet, he recognized them both ; while the out- 
ward vision of illuminated exhibition gardens, electric. lights, elaborate 
fountains, the hum and measured movement of the London crowd—all 
the artificial elements of his actual surroundings—gave place to an inward 
vision of a very different order—He saw a steep heather-clad hill, 
sweeping upward to the cliff edge, the still blue waters of the autumn sea 
beyond ; and, wrapped about with misty sunshine, their shadows lying 
long across the slope, a sturdy, smooth-faced school-boy, and a little 
orange and scarlet-clad maiden, pale-cheeked, red-eyed, the sweet evening 
wind tangling her long fair hair. 


There were other human presences in that vision too; but on them 
Colthurst struggled not to let his remembrance dwell. Indeed, to him the 
vision was poignantly, cruelly sad. 


To most persons it is doubtfully cheering, I suppose, to meet them- 
selves of five, seven, ten years ago. To Colthurst it was not doubtfully 
cheering, but quite undoubtedly ghastly, so to meet himself; to look in his 
own eyes; to hear again his own voice ; to dream again those boundlessly 
ambitious dreams ; to have again that sense of leisure, of plenty of time 
ahead for fulfilment, which goes so far to give youth its enchanting buoy- 
ancy of spirit ; to feel again that magnificent rage of living which belongs 
to the hopes and apprehensions of three-and-twenty. Ah! if he could 
but have wiped out those ten intervening years; wiped out not only the . 
griefs and disillusionments, but even the ripening of talents, the success 
and renown they had brought him, and be back on that breezy hill-side 
once again! He was torn with passionate longing, passionate regret. 
But unfortunately the road of life—it is a truism—is so constructed that 
there is no going back. 


‘Oh! Lance, Lance, I am so glad you have come!’ cried Mary Crook- 
enden. ‘I want to find Sara Jacobini. Will you take me to find her ? 


I want to go home.’ 
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She moved close to him, childlike still in look and action, holding out 
her hands. 


‘Of course I’ll take you,’ he answered gladly, soothingly. 


Then the goodly youth’s manner suffered a singular change. He 
addressed himself to James Colthurst with a studied insolence, of which 
Mr. Aldham, for one, would have thought him wholly incapable. 


‘I will trouble you to give me my cousin’s cloak. I see you’ve dropped 
it,’ he said. 

Colthurst stooped mechanically and picked it up. For the moment his. 
power of defiance, of self-assertion, was gone. 


‘I am much obliged to you,’ Lancelot went on, curtly. ‘Come, Polly; 
which way did they go?’ 

As Miss Crookenden walked away her alarm found expression in 
words. They were intended exclusively for her companion’s ear, but the 
place was quiet, and her grave voice carried. 


‘What an odious man!’ she said. ‘He is insufferable; he has no 
manners. And it is more than that—he is terrible, terrible.’ 


Lancelot stopped dead in the middle of the path. 
‘Why, the brute, what has he said? what has he done?’ he 


demanded. 

‘ Nothing—nothing in the world. Oh! my dear Lance, don’t you be- 
come terrible too!’ cried poor Mary. ‘Nothing in the world. Do come. 
Let us find Sara Jacobini. He is only very extraordinary. Oh! pray don’t 
say anything more about it. Really he did and said nothing one could 
describe, nothing one could take hold of. It is him, himself.’—Miss 
Crookenden put her hand through her cousin’s arm.—‘ Come along, dear 
old boy,’ she said. ‘It’s all right now I have found you. I am afraid I 
was not quite nice to you just now. Lance, you don’t owe me one, do 
you? You forgive me?’ 

‘Why, yes, of course, Polly,’ the young man said, simply. ‘ Of course, 
I forgive you.’ 

And it appeared to Lancelot that the same sun as of old might, after 
all, rise to-morrow morning. 

Mr. Aldham had stayed behind. He felt it due to himself that if other 


people lost their heads, he should give evident proof that his, at all events, 
remained quite in its right place on his shoulders. The little scene he had 


just witnessed appeared to him as precipitate as it was enigmatical. Miss 
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Crookenden’s bearing displeased him. It came near being undignified. 
But that only made him the more anxious to cover the abruptness of her 
retreat. He addressed a few civil words to Colthurst, expressing a hope 
that this, though their first, might not prove to be their last meeting. But, 
Iam afraid, Mr. Aldham’s attempts at cordiality were not calculated to 
carry conviction. He was preoccupied. His thin lips were more than 
usually compressed. 


‘We must arrive at an understanding—yes or no,’ he was saying to 
himself, while he bade Colthurst good night. ‘ This state of uncertainty is 
not desirable for either of us. We must come to an understanding. We 
will do so in Switzerland.’ 


At that unnerving moment of recognition, as Miss Crookenden’s cloak 
fell to the ground, her sketch-book had dropped out of the pocket of it. It 
lay now on the gravel at Colthurst’s feet. No one but himself had observed 
it. He stood looking down at it. Should he call Aldham back and 
give it to him? That seemed an act of humility, an act of service; 
and Colthurst was very far from inclined towards humility and acts 
of service just at present. Lancelot’s manner, Miss Crookenden’s 
parting words—he had heard them—cut him like a whip. His 
whole nature was in revolt. He was fiercely indignant with circum- 
stance, chance, fate—either word does equally well and ill—for the 
very disconcerting practical joke she had played on him. He was indignant, 
too, with the woman who had been fate’s main instrument in the playing 
of that joke. Why had she gone out of her way to cajole and flatter him ? 
It was purely gratuitous on her part. He had only wanted to stare at her 
as at some beautiful work of art; and, of its own free-will, the picture had 
walked out of its frame, the statue stepped down from its pedestal. 
Smiling, gracious, altogether head-turning, it had approached him. Really 
it was not his fault, his doing. And then all that he most wished to forget 
had risen, spectral, sinister, accusing, behind the gracious ‘figure ; while 
the figure itself turned away, leaving him opposite that spectral back- 
ground—turned away with something very like an insult on its lips. 

‘Odious, insufferable, mannerless,’ Colthurst repeated to himself. ‘A 
pretty list of epithets. I may as well claim the privileges of my 
disabilities.’ 

And he stooped down and picked up the sketch-book. 

‘It may be worth studying,’ he said. ‘Its contents may help to fix my 
impression of this particular type.’ 

Lucas MALeT. 


(To be continued.) 
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CBo Mopects of Anglo-Jnoian Life 





Vii T may seem an ungrateful thing that one to 





MK whom India has given much,—in the work, 
4% the friendships, and the principal ties of a 
lifetime,—should at last turn round upon the 
source of such blessings and revile the nature 
of the life’ which has been so fruitful of good 
to himself. Yet is truth greater than fiction, 
and assuredly fiction has had her way too 
much in descriptions of India, as seen through 
the mists of fancy, or through the atmosphere, 
often no less treacherous, of a forgiving, 





indulgent and forgetful retrospect.. For many 
years the bane of every writer on India has 
been a fatal necessity in obedience to which 
every scene alike is tinged with a uniform 





couleur de rose. The falseness of this colour- 





ing is now pretty generally known, yet nota tithe of the truth has ever 
been told of the hosts of vexatious and tormenting agencies which haunt 
the path and dog the steps of the European in India,—-countless, persistent 
and aggressive, each in itself claiming insignificance, but of which the sum 
suffices to make life in India to some intolerable and to all alike a very 
genuine trial of patience. 


For proof of .this proposition we may be content with a single illus- 
tration of the daily siege which is thus patiently endured by every 
Anglo-Indian, yet which so rarely finds expression in narratives of Indian 
life. And lest the picture should seem overdrawn, in face of the unquench- 
able fascination which India does still possess for the flower of the English 
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race, an attempt will be made to shadow forth at the same time some of 
the substantial compensations by which, both in anticipation and in fact, 
the good outweighs the evil in the Indian scale. 


Among the wearing accessories of Anglo-Indian life perhaps none 
is more potent, for none are we less prepared, than the everlasting 
succession of new-found noises, unheard, thank Heaven, in other 
lands, by which in India the sensitive nerves of educated men are 
surrounded and played upon from day to day. Over the sounds 
for which man is responsible discord here reigns supreme. The 
human voice itself is dethroned from its divinity, and even the twild 
music of nature seems to have been silenced for ever by the 
overpowering din of humanity. The eternal hum of insects, the bark of 
the Indian crow, the hoarse chorus of bull-frogs, the far-off wail of jackals, 
the piercing vibrations of Eastern cicala, and the more fearful whistle of 
deadly snake in ambush,—it would be well if it were only such sounds as 
these which ring in men’s ears night and day ; but to the cries of irrespon- 
sible nature man himself has superadded the crowning agonies, in low-bred 
voices of the street, in despairing yells of coolies, in unearthly calls of 
hawker {and pedlar, in gratings of barbarous mechanism, in ghastly 
mockeries of music. Who shall tell the sufferings of silent thousands from 
such sources as these? It-is a theme inexhaustible as the ocean of sound, 
and from the most experienced pilot the Eastward voyager can hope 
only for faint indications of the wonders and perils that await him on his 
course. 


Not an hour will he have passed in India before he is aware of the 
sound-plague with which he has to dwell henceforth in closest intimacy. 
Even before he has stepped on shore it is upon him, the first of a thousand 
surprises. For what is it which, in a world of new forms, and colours 
and sensations, first claims, against his will, his paramount attention? Is 
it not a babel,of sounds, bewildering the sense and hindering the perception 
of the many wonders which would otherwise be all-absorbing ? 


The ship has no sooner cast anchor than it is surrounded by a crowd 
of boats, from which rises in distracting confusion such unceasing hubbub, 
such war of jarring voices, shrill, strident and excited almost to frenzy, 
each striving in vain to be heard above the general uproar, that the mind 


itself is baffled and the powers of observation paralysed. A strange 
contrast it is to the scene so lately left ‘behind in the English harbour. 
There too shouts of men rang through the frosty air, but in the recollection 
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they seem to have been as the voices of order and organised debate. The 
very oaths of bargees seem full of intelligence in comparison with the 
insensate clamour round a ship in Indian waters. Here is the first 
impression one receives of the nervous, almost feminine excitability of the 
Oriental, so remote from the silent reserve of the Englishman, and which 
renders greater than ever the wonder of the influence exercised on a 
country like India by the slow phlegmatic British mind. 


But Eastern humanity is full of contradictions, and side by side with 
this infantile excitability we witness a wholly opposite characteristic, in 
the unaccountable robustness of the Indian nervous system. ‘This is such 
as not only to render the brain impregnable to invasions of discord the 
most sudden and violent, the harshest and most penetrating, but to 
corvert the native of India into a positive lover of all such nightmares of 
the world of sound. He seems in truth to revel in the negation of all 
that to the Western ear constitutes harmony and melody, and, like another 
Lucifer, to have said within himself, ‘ Discord, be thou my music’ ! 


It does not take long to learn that in India nothing can be done 
without noise, and the first introduction is to be followed by daily 
experiences not less unthought-of, not less unwelcome, and of which the 


burden grows no lighter as years and climate render the nerves more 
susceptible. 


In the gamut of Indian voices alone there are tortures enough in store. 
As I think of the voice of the cooly,—the Indian day-labourer,—I seem to 
stand once more on a river-side wharf ; a steamer is lashed alongside ; two 
steam-winches are at work day and night, and, like trains of ants, there 
follow each other from hold to wharf and from wharf to hold strings of 
lean, dark-skinned men, clad only with scanty waistcloth. The aspect of 
the men is itself eloquent enough. Some few are well-featured, even 
handsome ; but if we watch them for a moment as they jostle and struggle 
together, it is hard to express the pitiful impression which is created. 
The dirty rags of clothing, the faces ingrained with smoke and dust, the 
fixed deep furrows between the eyes, the lips stained red with betel-nut, 
the anxious, pleasureless look, half-suspicious, half-defiant, wholly selfish, 
—all combine to indicate a singularly low type of the race. 


But if the aspect is squalid, it is the hoarse grating tones of the voice, 
the ceaseless conflict of inarticulate cries, jarring, unintelligent, discordant, 
which crown and complete the sense of depression that the sight conveys. 
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Yet it is no slave-gang that we are watching. This is free labour, and 
these men know well their rights and privileges, which place them on a 
par with the foremost nations of the world. Only they take their duty 
with such hopeless sadness, such absence of cheery humour, such com- 
plaining sense of the ill-usage of fortune, that one seems transported to 
some prison-yard of the nether world, where unprofitable labour is 
divorced alike from pleasure and from hope. 


A hundred other scenes may be recalled where voices of men are over- 
heard in natural freedom. Think of the group of bazar-dealers, the train 
of villagers returning home from the fields, the ring of sepoys in camp, 
the cluster of house-servants in the verandah or of grooms in the stable. 
In each and every scene of the kind how unlovely is the type of voice, the 
incessant strife of barbarous tongues, the harsh vulgar intonation! 
And if the common speech is coarse and inharmonious, hardly more 
grateful, at least to Western ears, is the voice of the singer dwelling with 
endless iteration on some minor cadence, or the sing-song droning; of the 
reader aloud. 


In all that is here set down we deal, it need hardly be said, with no 
phenomena of cultivated life, in a land whose civilisation dates back far 
beyond our own. Still farther be any thought of blasphemy against low 
sweet voices of women and children, which no age or climate can rob of 
their music. It is with the homely echoes from the multitude that we 
are here concerned, such as, rising on every side from field and river and 
street, strike the ear of the traveller; such as are ever with him whose 
tent is pitched among the people. 


And, alas! it is not only the voices of speaker or singer or reader 
which try the sense of the foreigner. The ways of nations vary with 
climate and creed and race and tradition, and some are tolerable and 
some are hard to bear. Others there are of which it is not easy even 
to tell, yet of which it may be worse to be silent than to speak. In 
a few brief words let the truth be told, that chief among the torments of 
Indian life is to dwell surrounded by men to whom expectoration and the 
clearing of throats are never out of season, and by some dire law of 
custom or constitution, are attended by such prolonged and horrible con- 
vulsions of sound as can hardly be conceived by the mind of man. 


But it is when we come to more artificial sounds that the full measure 
of the plague is made known. Who that has ever, heard can forget the 
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spectral cries by which the driver of hack-carriage or bullock-cart 
encourages his jaded. horse or oxen ?—sounds which, taking the foot- 
passenger unawares, make him start as at the cry of some victim of 
sudden and murderous assault. 


To mention the bullock-cart is to hear again the accursed sound of 
its wheels. Until the discord-passion of which I have spoken dissipated 
the thought, itjwas charitable to suppose that it was from dire necessity 
that the Indian carter sat unmoved through the live-long day between 
wheels guiltless of oil, and which, turning on dry wooden axle, fill the 
air with unutterable sounds, as of ten thousand tortured animals. But the 
delusion is unmasked and the incredible truth proclaimed, that every 
harshest and shrillest sound of jar and din and discord is sweet music to 
the native of India. If ever your bearer’s eye gleams with pleasure is it 
not when he puts his soul into the beating of carpets ? Is it not his dear 
delight to shake to their foundations every floor and staircase with the 
heaviest tread he can command ? And at sea, how the lascar loves the 
idle hammering of iron on the steamer’s deck, when you hoped for peace 
after a night of sleepless tossing! Of this strange characteristic 
let me record one striking instance from my own experience. In 
a well-known Indian province there is a populous trading village on 
the banks of an historic river, and connected with the eapital. fifty miles 
away by a broad, deep tidal creek. Until a few years ago this creek was 
daily traversed by hundreds of picturesque canoes and rowing-boats ; but 
here, as elsewhere, the march of invention has revolutionised men’s lives, 
and the shriek of the steam-whistle is now as familiar on the Cathayan 
creek as on Thames or Mersey, and much more widely welcomed. 
The steam-launch has superseded almost entirely the old native craft, 
and while the new means of carriage has been a welcome boon to 
thousands of villagers, for the happy owner and navigator of the penny 
launch a new joy has been created in that simple, effective, and never- 
flagging plaything the steam-whistle. Men become habituated to any 
regularly recurring sound, and even gun-fire in cantonments fails to wake 
the seasoned resident; but it must have taken many long days before the 
inhabitants learnt to disregard the chorus of steam-whistles which daily, 
from sunrise to midday, wakes the echoes for miles round the village of 
Yandoon. 


In every tone and key of scream and screech and lament, launch after 
launch in diabolical succession takes up the note throughout the morning, 
to the despair of the tired traveller, startled from his most refreshing sleep. 
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Haunted by visions of an excited captain pacing the deck in impatience, 
he hurries to the water-side, only to find there no shadow of the excite- 
ment conjured up by the frantic calls of the whistle. All goes leisurely on 
board, and there is no thought of starting for hours. Peacefully the crew 
sit smoking or gathered round the morning rice-dish. No passenger has 
arrived, and the captain is on shore. Only wrapped in voluminous cloth, 
and huddling close to the warm funnel in the fog, the stoker sits idly 
toying with the string which communicates with the whistle, with sudden 
jerks and long-drawn pulls making music for himself and for a sympathising 
audience, while the morning air is rent for miles with the responsive 


shrieks. 


Let us pass now from the crimes of men to the more endurable, 
because less responsible, noises of the brute creation. If we can bear 
more patiently with these, there are some among them which pursue us 
with such active persecution, such set purpose of annoyance, that it is 
hard to acquit their authors altogether of responsibility. Pre-eminent 
among types of living tormentors stands forth the gaunt figure of the 
Indian crow. Ubiquitous as the sparrow, and armed with tenfold powers 
of torture, the annoyance of his perpetual presence is greater and more 
obtrusive in proportion to the greater size, the larger volume of voice, the 
lower cunning, the more wanton delight in mischief, the more fiendish love 
of sin. Much has been told of the almost human intelligence of this 
variety of the great crow tribe, of his vulgar familiarity,—at first mistaken 
for tameness,—of the audacity of his thefts, of his degraded tastes, of his 
cruelty to his kind ; but of the supreme crime of his hated voice the pen of 
man will ever be powerless to tell. 


In the innocent mind of the untravelled European the crow takes rank 
with magpie or starling or blackbird. As he sails across the sweet English 
landscape he attracts no more attention than hawk or wood-pigeon. In 
the town he is unknown. In India the reverse of this picture is one of the 
dire novelties which lie in wait for the new comer. In country places the 
crow is not usually a serious pest, but no man can pass a day in Calcutta, 
or in any main centre of Anglo-Indian civilization, without becoming 
aware of the power over human happiness which is entrusted in India to 
the crow. 


It is a truth which some would hesitate to believe that in the most 
favoured streets and suburbs of the City of Palaces, if you would feel 


secure from the persecution of the crow, every verandah of your house 
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must be fenced in from the outer air by meshes of fine netting. And even 
this barrier cannot save you from the tormenting voice which is ever at 
your ear. That he barks like a dog is a truism to which every Anglo- 
Indian can bear witness, as well as to the incredible variety of the hideous 
notes that lie stored in the repertoire of the crow. It is a terrible transition 
from the sweet salutations of English lark and song-bird to the daily 
morning clamour of crows hunting in packs. 


During breakfast in your Indian house there are more eyes than those 
of the waiters watching your every movement and waiting for the end, 
And after each day’s breakfast, if the most careful precautions are for a 
moment relaxed, the same scene of low-bred plunder is enacted. Almost 
before the last occupant has turned his back on the room there is a flutter 
of stealthy wings, a patter of horny feet, and in an instant toast and butter 
and even loaves of bread are cleared from the table, and the thieves are 
away through the open verandah and caw triumphant from the recesses of 
a neighbouring tree. And through the morning long the gang is within 
hearing. From window-sill or curtain-rod to the door-step or tree hard 
by, a running cross-fire of hoarse, rasping caws is kept up, wherever 
for a moment the coast is clear and there is a chance of plunder or 
mischief. 


This is a plague common to the most luxurious of suburban homes, and 
it is as nothing to the full power of the scourge which is reserved for the 
dwellers in an Indian town. To the crow the form and nature of gun 
and pistol are as well known as to man, and no less well is he aware 
that the sound of fire-arms is never heard in the streets of a town. 
Hence it is in the streets that his vulgar troops love most to assemble 
in their thousands, and here that all their petty annoyances are outdone 
by the prolonged chorus of discord which, at intervals during the day, 
bursts forth to the distraction of men, and which at sunset above all gives 
the final blow to the weary brain of the worker in the city. I know of 
streets and houses rendered almost uninhabitable simply and solely by 
reason of the crow. 


But there are less notorious criminals whose crimes are free from 
suspicion of deliberate vice, yet whose natural and inherited speech, rising 


in the excitement of joy, or fear, or passion, brings positive torture to the 
human ear. How often, when the clouds have lifted after a day of 
pelting rain, the evening stroll is rendered a source only of irritation 
bordering on madness by the ceaseless roar of bull-frogs, ten thousand 
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times ten thousand, rising on every side from invisible pools, and drown- 
ing all gentler sounds ! 


And as the chorus slackens from time to time, the interval is filled by 
the ear-paralysing thrill of unseen cicala, lurkingin trees or grass. At 
night the hooting of owls, or sudden cry of night-jar startling the stillness, 
varies the sepulchral howls of jackals or the currish yelping of the pariah 
pack. And in the silence of the house to the muffled squeal of rats is 
superadded perhaps the cavalry-tramp of toddy-cats among the rafters, 
and, in Burma, the clear ghostly call of the tucktoo. 


Have I justified the dogma with which I set out ? Yet the tale is not 
half told, and one great omission at least must be supplied. The 
humblest essay on sound can hardly end without reference to 
music, by which all sounds are idealised and purified. Of Oriental 
music I hesitate to speak, under the disqualification of a deep 
ignorance, and it is as an outsider only that 1 dare venture to lift my 
voice for the great company of outsiders, in declaring hopeless for ever 
the search for melody or harmony in the strains of Indian music. The 
weary monotony of its cadences, the din of its unmodulated drums, the 
exaggeration of its attenuated bag-pipe droning,—it may be due to lack of 
training or of imagination that these things rank with us as unspeakable 
barbarisms. If such sounds have a charm for millions of human beings, 
and have power even to draw the cobra from his lair, the fault may lie in 
our own unappreciative souls; but the net result cannot be denied that, 
for the down-trodden Englishman in India, even music herself has no 
charms but in distant echoes of his own loved Europe. 


In thus seeking to illustrate by one stray example the active irritations 
which in daily life add their weight to the burdens of a tropical exile, there 
is no need to ignore or to disparage the potent and happy influences by 
which all such bugbears are habitually laid,—influences which throw over 
the scene a glamour that is never entirely dissipated even during Indian 
days, and which in the retrospect of after years gathers new brightness 
and new powers of transformation, because 


the past will always win 
A glory from its being far, 
And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not when we moved therein. 


If we turn to another aspect of the subject, we have not far to seek 
for a solution of the paradox which seems involved in the ever-fresh 
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popularity of India. For whatever truth attaches to pictures of the 
country which, painted perhaps in too dull colours, draw attention to a 
thousand shortcomings from which other lands are free, it is certain that 
India, like the maid of the Lorelei, has some charm strong enough not only 
to draw the English youth from his home, but so to hold him that it is 
only by sheer necessity that he is at last torn from her attractions. 


To some the return from India, whether for furlough or final retirement, 
is the return of the bird to its nest, of the schoolboy to his home, of the 
exile to his native land. But to many it is otherwise. How many an old 
Indian at this moment finds it hard to pass the idle days of his retirement ! 
. His pockets are well lined ; friends and kindred are about him, and he has 
all that material comfort can give ; but he is on the shelf, while he feels as 
if his best work were still in him; superannuation has been forced upon 
him when he knows that he is not superannuated, and he envies the young 
men as they go out to their daily work. The habits and interests and 
associations of his manhood have been abruptly arrested, and he cannot 
take new root in the old soil. Long ago, with the death of sentiment, life 
became real to him; give him back the hard work that held him in India, 
and of which he grew so weary, and he would gladly resign to others all 
the ease of his long-wished-for retirement. But there is more than the 
ennui of forced inactivity at the source of his regrets. When home first 
grew too narrow for the vigorous fledgling, what instinct drew him to 
India rather than to a hundred lands which are without the obvious evils 
of the East? Peculiarities of temperament are not enough to account for 
the frequent choice, nor the substantial prizes of fortune, which no longer 
grow on trees on the Indian shore. The widespread instinct must have 
root in some real and satisfying attractions. There must exist compensa- 
tions in India which far outweigh all the patent evils of a life of exile in 
ungenial climates. For he is not to be trusted who argues that India 
is no longer exile. Railway and telegraph, organised tours, and cheap 
fares have brought the ends of the earth together, and have immeasurably 
lessened the obstacles to an Indian career, but for all that, space is still 


space, and eight thousand miles from home must still mean exile. Much, 


without doubt, may be set down to cloudland visions of the young 
imagination. It is the unknown which fascinates, and, by law of contrast, 
it is Southward and Eastward that the Northern fancy wanders. As he 
rides through November fogs the young man muses— 


And I will see before I die 
The palms and temples of the South. 
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It is the warmer air, the softer moonlight, the ‘palms in cluster, knots 
of Paradise’ that draw the dreaming youth. And in his home there is 
much to lead the fancy Eastward. India has become so welded with 
England that hardly an English home is without quaint beautiful trophies 
of Indian art or Indian wars. It is 


A scent of Eastern sandalwood, 
A gleam of gold, 


which gives the chief charm to many an English drawing-room. 


And has not India always been the field where English heroes are 
made known ? Echoes of Indian wars seem always in the air, and it was 
but yesterday that a brilliant march from Cabul to Candahar drew the 
admiration of Europe. 


But there must be a solid foundation on which the young imagination 
rests, and when we come to take the most distant survey of all that makes 
up the prospect thus dimly seen in India, the mind is in truth overwhelmed 
with the fascination of the scene. The difficulty is less to discover 
attractions than to avoid exaggeration of the many which present them- 
selves, and it becomes hard even to restrain the language of enthusiasm. 
When, as sometimes happens, life in the old country seems to be all 
provincial, parochial, narrow, and even largest political issues seem 
oppressed with an air of common-place, it is with a true instinct that men 


turn to India. 


For in the prospect that India presents there is at least nothing of 
vulgarity. There, through an atmosphere of romance laden with heroic 
traditions, we see moving races of men severed from ourselves by every 
association and condition of life, whose language and literature and religion 
are more venerable than those of our own country and claim equal rank, 
the records of whose history are older and not less eventful or picturesque, 
whose pride of ancestry rests on no less ancient or historic foundation. 
This unknown world, moreover, is part of our national inheritance. To 
our own countrymen is due the marvellous transformation-scene which 
modern India presents, a scene so new, so wonderful, so wholly without 
example that timid minds are scared at the spectacle, and can see only in 
the painfully built structure of the Indian Empire a house of cards doomed 
some day to crash in ruin at a touch, 


Lastly, there is a negative attraction which to many is the deciding 
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weight in the scale. An Indian career is not emigration. The emi- 
grant goes to found in some congenial climate a new home and a new 
nation ; the Indian enters, for active life only, into other men’s labours, 
Foreign as the country is, the hold on home is never relaxed; he is like 
the labourer who goes to work in the fields for the daylight hours and 
comes home at night to his own fireside. Yet he goes, no less than the 
emigrant, to a land where on every side there is elbow-room and to spare 
for all the energy, ability, and originality of the most vigorous nation in 
the world. 


And when he thinks of the nature of the work before him it is no 
wonder that he is satisfied. It is an inspiriting thing to feel oneself a part 
of the living machinery of Indian administration, if only as a ‘fly on the 
wheel,’ to use the modest term assumed by one who was in truth a motive 
power in the machine. 


For what is the work of the European in India? To have a share in 
the framing of laws and the solution of problems of State affecting 
millions of men of alien and widely differing populations ; to adapt to new 
conditions the achievements of the Western world; to keep the peace of 
nations; to plan and maintain the defences of an Empire; to bring back 
to the East new fruits of Western learning; to light the coasts of conti- 
nents ; to let loose trade and commerce over untried markets. Here in 
every field of action for hand or brain wide unexplored tracts wait to give 
up their secrets or their treasures. Here character and ability tell more 
quickly than in the crowded professions of the old world, and, given 
ability and character, fortunes are still to be made in India more rapidly 
than elsewhere. From the tilling of the ground to the governing of men, 
untrodden fields cry out for the worker and explorer, and India has never 
enough of skilled hands and hard heads, of trustworthy, patient intelli- 
gence, of sheer physical endurance. 


Then if, looking to the end, he tries to estimate the effect of a life in 
this unknown land, of which he has as yet caught only a far-off glimpse, 
there is nothing to detract from the influence that invites the young man 
Eastward. It is all in favour of India that the old Indian speaks so 
regretfully of the past, and there is nothing to scare him from his fancy 
in the quiet, sobered character which usually springs from early responsi- 
bility among strange races, from battles with climate and service among 
lawless tribes, from the weight of exile for uncertain years. 
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Let us now look a little more closely at some of the elements which 
go to make up the alluring prospect, and see how far the youthful dream 
is justified. I have spoken of unreality, and it is true that on the surface 
India is filled full of whited sepulchres. In the Hindustani language no 
words are better known than those which mean ‘ for show.’ The Oriental 
is so apt an imitator, and so readily and fatally content with appearance, 
that in every manufacture ‘bazar-made’ is a synonym for ‘ inefficient.’ 
But from other points of view, and when we look below the surface, 
the impression given by a comparison of the Anglo-Indian’s life with that 
of his home-staying brother is the reverse of this. The reality of things is 
more conspicuous in the East than in the West, and if to the new-comer 
the waking to reality is in some ways painful, in others it is refreshing 
and invigorating. Here responsibilities are wider and independence is 
greater ; the interests at stake are more vital, the whole scale of things 
is larger. We deal with provinces for counties, with millions for thousands. 
A three days’ journey is more lightly undertaken than a run from York to 
London, 


Why has it almost passed into a proverb that there is no finer service 
in the world than the Indian Civil Service? Its money prizes and pen- 
sions are attractive enough, but it is not the ‘£300 a year dead or alive’ 
which accounts for so enthusiastic a judgment. The answer is that the 
work of the Indian civilian is the work which, of all human occupations, 
has the keenest interest for mankind, the work of a ruler of men. And 
in India this work has special interests of its own. Beyond the primary 
interests inherent in a task so great and arduous that the moderate suc- 
cess already attained is a marvel to the world, there is the special interest 
which always belongs to the position of the stronger guarding the weaker. 
To whatever the newly-planted tree of Indian self-government may grow, 
the European in India will always be ghureeb-purwar, the poor man’s 
friend. For all the dreams of devotees of ‘the coming anarchy,’—that 
millennium when every man shall be a law to himself,—the native Indian 
will always, for choice, go to the European to judge his cause, to help him 
in need, to counsel him in doubt. It is not that he turns with veneration 
to new lights of Western learning. All the world over it is to character 
that men instinctively look when they need a stronger power than their 
own to lean on, and however feeble and misdirected the work of English- 
men in India may seem to some of their own countrymen, it is in the 


moral courage, the self-reliance, the indifference to consequence, the defiant 
independence of the European that the native of India rightly sees his. 
strongest help. 
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Nor is this feeling any timid yielding to authority. Long since we 
have taught India the lesson, though it took time to teach, that all men 
are equal before the law; and to the full do the poorest avail themselves 
of the privilege. But the lesson has in no way touched the natural 
relations of differing races. West and East have no need to be ashamed 
of their relations to each other, for when rightly understood they are com- 
plementary ‘and not antagonistic. There is much in common between 
those who, in defiance of natural laws, would assign to women and men 
the same parts to play in life and those who in India seek to tinker the 
relations between Eastern and Western nations. In neither case need we 
ever fear too rapid an advance of education, literary, scientific, or political, 
but in neither need we seek to destroy the natural balance, or to compass 
the reversal of natural laws. 


That the idea! of Western character to which I have referred is 
far from being universally realised must be freely admitted, and 
Orientals are notoriously quick to read character. No people. in the 
world are quicker than the natives of India to discern between strength 
and weakness, or between vulgarity and refinement; none are more un- 
hesitating in the homage they pay to all the qualities which go to make a 
‘gentleman.’ Happily, so longas the Indian services are what they are, 
there is no fear of the‘influence of such base characters as do often 
enough in India bring disgrace on the national name. 


To the young English gentleman, then, it is true that no country offers 


a more attractive field for energy. If he belongs to that great service to 


which I have alluded he will not have served many years before he finds 
himself in the position of a ‘district officer,’ and how much is implied in 
such a position is hardly known to those who stay 2t home. The officer 
in charge of an Indian district is in harness every hour of the twenty-four. 
To other men there come hours of leisure when the day’s work is done, 
but the work of the district officer is never done, and there is no phase of 
the life of the people under his charge for which he is not largely respon- 
sible. At sunrise he is in the saddle surveying the making of roads and 
bridges, seeing for himself that orders are carried out, hearing a hundred 
claims to his attention. Through the heat of the day he is chained to 
bench or desk till sunset, and there is no hour of the day that he may 
not be called on to give orders in matters of urgency, to take a dying de- 
position, or to ride to the scene of accident or crime. Over an areca of a 
thousand square miles he is responsible not only for collection of revenue 
and administration of justice, but for activity of police, for the health of a 
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hundred villages, for maintenance of communications, for efficiency of 
schools and hospitals, for jail discipline, for post-office and telegraph, for 
collection of statistics of every kind, even for the regulation of popular 
festivals. If an epidemic breaks out, if a seaport is ravaged by a cyclone, 
if prisoners or schoolboys are mutinous, even if the rainfall is insufficient, 
it is for the district officer to report the cause and the action he has taken 
to meet the crisis. 


And let it not be supposed that his is a post where he has only to sit 
still and be obeyed. If his hands are full with the work of practical 
administration, his head will be taxed without intermission to sift true from 
false, to gauge the subtle minds of unscrupulous men, who know to a 
hair’s breadth the tether of English law, to detect, under a speciousness 
hard to discredit, meannesses that cannot be believed; and all this in the 
midst of the persistent irritations of climate and Eastern discomfort, which 
only gather strength with years, and of the private anxieties from which 
no man is free. 


We speak of a field of labour ; it is a world of labour. It is a task vast 
enough to inspire with diffidence, if not with despair, any man less confi- 
dent than the average English youth. But it is this very English 
confidence, which, if only wedded to modesty and human sympathy. 
renders it possible to overtake the Herculean task. People wonder 
how India is held by so small a military force, but the truth is— 
and it is no sentimental fancy—that India is held less by English 
bayonets than by force of English character, and will be so held while 
that character is what it is. Alone and unarmed, except, like Chinese 
Gordon, with a cane, the district officer is in no fear of danger, and he 
speaks with an authority based not on force alone. Those who have not 
lived in the country in India hardly know how genuine and how intimate 
are the relations between a good district officer and his people. He 
renews in its best form the old relation of the English squire to his 
tenants, a relation which because associated with medieval tradition, is 
for that reason unduly discredited in these days of hasty revolution, but 
a relation founded, nevertheless, on genuine human wants and _ instincts. 
It is from no cringing fear that the advice and sanction of this veritable 
king of men are habitually sought by the people entrusted to his care. 
Even in such a matter as popular sports I have heard it said, with 
simple truth, and in no spirit of sycophancy, that ‘the people would take 


no interest in the boat-races if the Deputy Commissioner did not patronise 


them.’ So the old men of the village come and tell him that the season 
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has come round and the day is lucky ; has he any objection to their having 
the races ? and it is with genuine satisfaction that his reply is received 
that, as the country is quiet and the revenue coming in, he has no 
objection. 


Not long ago, in a large town in India, something like a panic, which took 
place in the absence of the district officer, subsided, apparently with as 
little cause as it began, on the return of the well-known magistrate. It 
was said that ‘he smiled, and the whole thing was at an end.’ The story 
is a true one, and it is the story of an influence stronger even than that of 
big battalions. 


The district officer is the villager’s friend without affectation. In a 
thousand matters he knows better than they, as they gladly own. He will 
show them the last new gun from Europe, teach them, if they care to learn, 
new ways of cultivation, visit them when they are ill, and advise them in 
the education and disposal of their children. It is that chain of unarmed 
civilians, traversing every province of the empire, which is literally 
the backbone of the English administration of India. 


Of the truth of this picture there is some proof in the notorious vigour 
with which in a mixed company in India each man, whether hailing from 
the Punjab or Central India, from Madras or Burma, will defend his own 


province against all others. No other Indian climate can compare with 


it; nowhere else are the people so loyal, so well-mannered, so intelligent ; 
he would not change for any other province if he might. 


But if for the district officer far excellence there is scope for the 
energies of a lifetime, in work of never-ending variety and interest, so every 
department of the administration of each province has its corps of special- 
ists, of whom a strong proportion must be European trained officers, whose 
duty and interest are to promote the well-being of the people in one or other 
direction. In such a department as that of Public Works there is room 
enough for a man’s best energies, for all his skill, originality, activity, and 
ambition. On the work of this department depend not only the defences 
of the country, but the planning and maintenance of the communications, 
on which most of all depends the material prosperity of the people. It is 
for the officer of this department to adapt to new exigencies of climate the 


canons of Western science, to explore and utilise new material, to create 
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in each province an architecture suited to the wants and capabilities of 
the locality. 


And he, too, is a responsible ruler of men ; he has to train and control 
a host of subordinates of every nationality, to assign to each of them his 
duty, to regulate their promotion, to study their interests, and to get from 
each the best work of which he is capable. This is a department, also, in 
which the fruits of labour are more quickly patent and more readily owned 
and appreciated than in any other. Those who left India twenty years 
ago would hardly recognise the present cities of Bombay or Calcutta. 
Bombay has in that period been transformed from a shabby Oriental 
town to a city conspicuous for its series of handsome public buildings of 
stone ; and in Calcutta and Madras, where brick has been largely utilised 
to admirable effect, the transformation has been no less astonishing. In 
Burma the abundant teak forests and the more temperate climate have 
been turned to good account, and fishing villages have grown into cities, 
with public buildings worthy of a great people, and which harmonise with 
their surroundings. India can show abundance of works of engineering 
skill of which England may be proud—in the bridges that span the Jumna, 
the Indus, and the Hooghly; in vast dams which have diverted such 
rivers as the Godavery, to fertilise barren wastes for thousands of square 
miles ; in monuments of patient labour, like the Alguada Lighthouse, off the 
Burmese coast; in mountain railways, in waterworks and drainage-works, 
in stately public buildings of every variety. Nor is there a town or village 
in the empire without its records of faithful, intelligent, helpful work, 
carried out by free Eastern labour, organised and directed by Western 
energy and skill. To take part in such labours as these is an object 
worthy of the best ambitions of an Englishman. 


Or take such a department as that of Education, on the working of 
which so largely depends the future history of India. If we are 
haunted sometimes by the misgivings which must naturally attend 
the prosecution of a work so vast, carried on under conditions so 
wholly without precedent—misgivings as to the methods we follow, and 
as to the ultimate outcome of our policy—there is work to be done here in 
which any man may be proud to share. In return for the light which 
centuries ago tbe East shed on the dark West, the West now pours a 
new flood to mix with and modify its Eastern sources. What will be the 
outcome of the work in the far future no prophet can say. Meantime the 
old position is for the time reversed, and the children of the East sit at the 
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feet of Western teachers, to learn and to assimilate new thoughts, new 
languages, new arts and sciences. 


It is a strange feeling to the young English lecturer when he finds 
himself for the first time in face of a class of natives of India, and his 
spirits are apt to fail at the prospect of the insuperable obstacles which 
seem to standin his way. Suddenly transplanted as he is from West to 
East, his work must be done wholly in the dark as to its effect. There is 
wanting altogether that mutuai sympathy and understanding on which, 
as on the crest of a wave, his teaching has been borne to the minds of 
English pupils. If ever a teacher feels disposed to despair of influencing 
his hearers, it is in such a position as this. Between himself and those 
olive-skinned, muslin-clad youths, with their keen, intelligent eyes, how 
impassable a gulf seems to be placed! Before he can feel himself master 
of his audience, he has first to study the elements of the character, the 
capacity, the associations, the ways of thought of pupils of an unknown 
race. And as he explores this new field of study, sown thick as it is with 
disappointments, he has to contend with climate and strange new sur- 
roundings, with regrets for home, which cannot be choked down, with un- 
known prospects of years in untried lands. Is it strange if his heart sinks a 
little, and he questions the judgment which led him to choose such a lot ? 
But the time comes when his lesson has been so far learnt that he can 
recognise the scope and limits of his task and influence, and thenceforth 
year by year his interest in the progress of the work becomes more 
substantial and satisfying, if less enthusiastic. And if the work of teaching 
has its own interests, in the administration of a public department dealing 
with matters of such vital importance to the people, it need hardly be said 
that there is abundant scope for the exercise and development of talent. 
For administration and control the department in question is, and must 
always be, largely dependent on English agency, and a young man may do 
worse than choose for his active life a place within its ranks. 


Nor is there any branch of the public service which does not offer similar 
interests and equal opportunities for the exercise of ability. Detractors of 
the Indian Government would have people believe that in the introduction 
to India of all the discoveries and conveniences of modern Europe, English- 
men have had an eye exclusively to their own interests and to the main- 
tenance of a despotic power, but the slightest examination of the working 
of any department of the administration is enough to show that the very 
reverse is the truth. It is not for the benefit of a handful of Europeans, 
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or for purposes of administration only, that the Indian Post Office, for 
example, has been organised and administered. The Indian ‘ Postal Guide,’ 
a model of clearness and completeness, bears witness that the policy of the 
rulers of India has been more far-sighted than this. Every effort is made, 
and successfully made, to make known the use and objects of the Post 
Office, as well by practice as by pamphlets published in the vernaculars of 
every province, and widely distributed, by enlisting the co-operation of 
village headmen and schoolmasters, and by their employment as agents for 
sale of stamps and distribution of letters. How widely, in a few short 
years, the use and value, and, above all, the trustworthiness and efficiency 
of the Post Office have been thus brought home to the minds of timid and 
simple people of widely differing Oriental countries, is matter of history. 
Some idea of the use now made of the Post Office by natives of India, 
even in the more remote provinces, may be gathered from the fact that a 
single weekly mail steamer from Calcutta to Rangoon will bring ten 
thousand letters for the town of Rangoon only, written and addressed in 
Indian vernacular languages. We have to go to very remote places to find 
old men who still like best to send the two or three letters they write in a 
year by the hand of some trustworthy messenger. But they do exist, and 
to them it is too great a demand on their faith to ask them to drop their 
letters into an open box in a public place. A much more widely extended 
practice testifies, perhaps, to a lingering hesitation to trust the Post Office, 
but still more to a tell-tale inability on the part of Orientals to trust the 
disinterested integrity of any human being. The native writer has so 
much more confidence in the safety of a letter on which the Post Office 
has, in its own interest, to recover payment from the addressee than in 
that of a prepaid letter, in the delivery of which the Post Office seems to 
have no direct interest, that nearly all native correspondence is habitually 
posted ‘bearing.’ Meantime the work already done in this department 
constitutes a lasting monument, not only to the sagacity and perseverance 
of the English Government, but to its primary devotion to the well-being 
of the people of India. The same may be said of the work of the Indian 
telegraph, of which the use is brought within easy reach of the poorest, 
and which, with its endless network of wire, traverses densest and dead- 
liest jungles long before any other sign of civilisation can follow. In the 
practical management, in the organisation, the development, and the exten- 
sion of such works as these, throughout an empire like that of India, there 
is obviously a wide range indeed for English energy and English talent. 
It is true that the natives of cach Indian province are more and more 


fitting themselves to do much of the work which has long been in 


European hands, but it seems unlikely that there will ever come a day in 
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which there will not be abundant need in Indian administration for skilled 
European agency. 


And while the various departments of the public service include so 
great a variety of occupations, these cover but a part of the area of work 
which only widens every year for the European in India. We fancy that, 
as education extends and native agency becomes more and more available, 
the work left for the European will diminish. But the reverse is probably 
nearer the truth. To say nothing of the learned professions, of law and 
medicine, or of science and letters, wherever there is a call—and the call is 
daily louder—for skilled labour, for trustworthy intelligence, and for 
physical endurance, there will be room, for many long years, for as many 
qualified hands as Europe is ready to send. 


In trade and commerce, in banks and factories, in the great shipping 
companies, in the press, in private ventures of a thousand kinds, there is 
work that may reward in interest and in independence, as well as in 
practical return, any young son of Europe qualified by physique and 
character to cope with serious labour, to be done under new and not always 
easy conditions. 


So far I have dwelt on the more serious and practical attractions which 
underlie the instinct which draws men Eastward, but a word must be said 
of the many influences which in numerous cases more immediately 
determine a young man’s bent, and give half the charm to India both in 
prospect and in fact. When we think only of the food that India affords 
for that inherited passion for adventure which makes ‘ Robinson Crusoe” 
dear to every English boy, of the field-sports which are no less part of 
his national inheritance, as well as of the world of treasures open in India 
to every lover of nature and of science—to botanist and entomologist, to 
linguist, archzeologist, and historian ; when we remember that such pursuits 
are no longer attended by the extreme hardships of former days, in a land 
now penetrated by railway and telegraph, and reduced to orderly govern- 
ment; and when we think of the many allurements, even for the youngest, 
in the social life of a thousand Anglo-Indian stations, there seems to be no 
reason why an exile such as that of India need be found altogether 
intolerable, and we lose sight of the minor hindrances and trials of the 
life which in practical experience thrust themselves so prominently and 
persistently forward. 


Let one note of warning be added for those who may feel themselves 
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attracted to the East, and the warning is not given without abundant 
acquaintance with the consequences of the fatal error against which it is 
given. Vast and varied as is the range of interests offered by India, let no 
man be so blind, even though endowed with all the vigour and ambitions 
of youth, as to leave England for India without having made sure before- 
hand a footing for himself in the new country. 


With youth, health, education, ability, and even personal interest to 
back him, his is a hopeless prospect who sets sail for India in indefinite 
search of employment. Even in the youngest and most newly acquired 
territories, such as Upper Burma, where English hands would seem to be 
so urgently needed, the most gifted youth who takes so rash a step will 
almost certainly find himself either a dependent wanderer, a source only of 
anxiety to those about him, or destined to wear out youth and health in 
the lowest grades of some subordinate service, from which he can never 
rise to independence. And let all alike to whom India beckons remember 
that the choice of an Indian life is an irrevocable step. The crowded 
ranks of home employment close up behind the seceder, and never open to 
him again. It takes an incredibly short time for his absence to be so 
completely unnoticed that his return will be almost resented as an intrusion, 
and hardly less short a time to render him unfitted to take any such place 
in the old country as might have been open to him before the die was cast, 
and before his lot was thrown in, once for all, with that of India. 


P. HorpberN. 
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Criminal Procedure and Wppeal in Scotland 
and England 





HERE are some aspects in which a con- 
trast of the English with the Scotch 
criminal system may be interesting, if 
not profitable. The Maybrick case and 


the Laurie case brought several points 





||| of contrast between these systems into 
marked prominence, and emphasized 


the wants of both in the matter, first, 





of opening a prisoner’s mouth, and, 


secondly, of a Criminal Appeal Court. 





—— WA It is said that this is the only 
Louis BRADFORD —— country in Europe where there is no 

















hi ———————— proper remedy by way of appeal in 
matters involving the life and liberty of 
the subject. In that respect England and Scotland stand in the same 
position, but they reach this unanimity by a singularly tortuous route, for 
at no point in the administration of justice by each of them respectively do 

their methods agree. 


In England, one regrets to say, there is circuity in almost every legal 
form, and it is because of the semblance, to say the least of it, of Scotch 
modes to directness and despatch that one sees in them distinct superiority. 


Le ,, us, in the first place, follow out the procedure in England in a case of 





murder, and it will be seen that in Scotland there are important advantages 
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with respect to (1) preliminary investigation ; (2) procedure at (a) commit- 
ment and (4) at the trial; and (3) review. 


1. In England the alleged murderer is apprehended and charged, 
brought before a magistrate, and probably remanded for seven or fourteen 
days, as the prosecutor, the police, or the Treasury may demand. Mean- 
time the coroner holds an inquest, where the whole circumstances are 
investigated, so that the jury, not naturally a very experienced or intelligent 
body, may return an open verdict or a verdict against somebody. The 
inquiry may be adjourned from time to time, so that every crumb of 
evidence may be put before those twelve honest people, and as this is done 
in the presence of reporters the clues of the police in mysterious or sensa- 
tional cases—which, thanks to the press, now seem to be the rule—are 
easily discoverable by the known or unknown criminal. This part of the 
English system is clearly inconvenient to the police, who complain bitterly 
that these preliminary proceedings all appear to have been devised to 
facilitate the escape of the murderer. At any rate, they have that effect. 
Such procedure was certainly framed for a very different state of society from 
the present. It begins with the farce of viewing the body of the defunct, 
no matter whether the case is one of murder, or heart disease, or accident. 
In the two latter cases, one may remark by the way, what an impertinence 
it is for twelve butchers and bakers, however honest, whose brains are 
valued at 1s. per day—less than bootblacks and scavengers earn—headed 
by the coroner, to invade the privacy of the Englishman's castle for the 
sake of looking at the dead relative, who, in nine cases out of ten, never 
met with foul play at all, and of whose state before death only a doctor can 
speak. Yet this is what is done every week in almost every hundred in 
England ; and so strongly rooted is it in the minds of a people the most 
progressive, and at the same time the most conservative in the world, that 
any ministry bold enough to propose its abolition might not unlikely be 
hurled from power. 


Now, contrasted with this, it seems incontestable that the Scotch system 
of preliminary inquiries by the Procurator-Fiscal, or public prosecutor, 
aided by a medical officer in doubtful, difficult, or suspicious cases, is infi- 
nitely better. Those two officials, impartial and highly quatified, and 
under the immediate control and direction of the law officers of the Crown 


—usually good lawyers and unimpeachable men 





are worth a century of 
coroner’s juries, whose mean intelligence must often be swayed by the pre- 


vailing sentiments of horror, indignation, or resentment that dominate the 
market-place or the inn. 
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But of whatever value the inquiry may be, the English system itself 
acknowledges that it is unsatisfactory. Where no person is implicated, 
and the deceased died from accident or natural causes, the jury are paid 
their shilling and the defunct is buried. But even where an accused is 
under remand, there is no expediency or efficacy in the coroner’s inquiry. 
All witnesses are examined again before the magistrate. The magistrate 
goes over the ground which the coroner and his jury have already traversed, 
and then commits the accused. 


In short, it is impossible to discover any reasonable justification for the 
continuance of a system for which nobody but the coroner and the pot- 
houses where he sits has a good word. The writer asked the governor 
of a large prison in the East of England of what use a coroner’s inquest 
was. ‘None whatever,’ he said, ‘but it makes a little excitement in a 
parish, and flatters the gossips who are summoned.’ However that may be, 
the circuity and superfluity of English procedure would really be laugh- 
able if the subject were not so grave. Not one, but three inquiries take 
place, namely, an inquest, a magisterial inquiry, and the trial at Assizes or 
before the judge. How fortunate we are in Scotland that those piddling 
trivialities are dispensed with ! 


2. The English procedure at commitment and trial gave rise to Mr. 
Justice Stephen’s protest at the recent case in Liverpool. Now in 
Scotland a prisoner is invited to make a declaration before the highest 
judicial authority in the district within a day of his apprehension. He can 
give a full explanation of all he knows of the particular crime. He may 
be able to show that he is not the real culprit, and any statement he may 
make, if it tends to exculpate him and puts the police on the right track, 
at once receives the fullest consideration. This declaration he signs, and 
it may be used for or against him. The system of emitting these 
declarations—-which may be added to at any time—is entirely in favour of 
an innocent party, and Mr, Justice Stephen probably had it in his mind 
when he made the comments which follow at Mrs. Maybrick’s trial. It 
will be remembered that that learned judge indulged the prisoner in a 
statement at a time when it could neither be confirmed nor contradicted. 
The English judges are at sixes and sevens on the question whether a 
prisoner should be allowed to make any statement at all, and their 
practice naturally is as divergent as their views. Some judges allow it to 
be done before counsel’s address for the defence, and some after, and some 
disallow statements altogether. Sir James Stephen holds strong views 
as to the rights of prisoners, and it was only because of his peculiar 
—in the sense of individual—opinions that he permitted Mrs. Maybrick to 
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fall into the trap which her own mind had made for her. Her counsel 
might have prevented her from making the statement. They knew the 
nature of it, and ought to have foreseen its fatal consequences. It was by 
no means incumbent, even on the prosecution, to acquiesce in the 
indulgence being granted, but as regards the defence, the more one thinks 
about it the more one is puzzled that a man of Sir Charles Russell’s 
experience should have allowed his client in such a way, and at such a 
time, to chatter her life away. That course, however, was adopted, and 
clearly made way for the conclusive summing-up which followed. It will 
be remembered that the judge commented severely on the time at which 
counsel had, at the preliminary inquiry, advised her to make a statement. 
He said :— 


‘T have the greatest confidence in Mr. Pickford’s judgment, and I should be 
sorry to say that he did not act properly. He might have acted properly as far 
as I know, but if he had thought fit to advise her to tell then (when arrested) 
the account given now, I think it would have been a wiser course to take. I 
may say that in the course of my long and wide experience of administering 
criminal justice I have had the same thought occurring to me many, many times 
when I have heard that answer given. (‘‘I reserve my defence.”) I think if the 
prisoner really has important things to say which are capable of being made the 
basis of defence, then for his own and the public interest the sooner he distinctly 
says them the better for him and all concerned.’ 


One cannot but endorse these views. The course the learned judge 
indicated is the course which has been followed in Scotland time out of 
mind, and no criminal lawyer would think of giving it up. It is the theory 
of the law anda man’s constitutional right that he shall be considered 
innocent until convicted, and the Scotch system enables a guiltless party 
who makes a satisfactory statement to be set free at the earliest possible 
moment—it may be at the moment of arrest. The argument might be 
different in France, where a prisoner is assumed to be guilty until he 
clears himself, and from the moment of arrest is subjected to the most 
vexatious questioning. There, the police who have made the apprehension 
question him that they may convict him. The Juge d’Instruction harasses 
him with almost vindictive keenness of inquiry, and prepares the case for 
indictment ; and at the trial itself the president or judge—who in this 
country, while he may effectually bamboozle a costive, confident or 
recalcitrant witness, yet never meddles with a prisoner—baffles or betrays 
the unhappy man. 


In Scotland it does not follow that because a declaration has been 
‘emitted’ it must be read. That lies so far with the prosecutor, although 


there is room here for charging Scotsmen with varying practice; and 
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if our English friends resort to declarations at all, it will be well for them 
to insist upon uniform rules as to the reading of them. It may be all very 
good for the prosecution that a discretion to call for the declaration or not 
should be vested in them, as it happens to be. But we have seen a judge, 
otherwise addicted to forms, it is true, refuse to have it read at all when the 
prosecutor did not want it for his own case. Now that seems hardly fair, 
and if the English law is to be reformed in this direction at all, declarations 
ought to be made available in behalf as well of prisoners as of the 
prosecution; for it is clear that if a prisoner has presented a consistent 
tale throughout, or one that tells for him in any way, he ought to have the 
benefit of it at his trial. If not, we should have repetitions of the 
dangerous Liverpool experiment, which by itself, although it is by no means 
a solitary example of its class, has brought the necessity for a change into 


prominence. 


3. One of the most curious things about our criminal system is 
that while there is abundant provision for review in all cases where the 
property of the subject is concerned, the subject must bear any sentence 
which magistrates or judges inflict without effective remonstrance. It is 
difficult to discover any theory of law or justice on which this peculiarity is 
based. Life and liberty ought in all well-regulated systems to be more 
elaborately guarded, in the case both of aggressors and victims, than their 
goods and chattels. But it really is not so with us. Where life and death 
are involved, Great Britain perhaps stands alone as the state where 
a condemned criminal has only the sovereign’s prerogative exercised by a 
minister—and that not with reference to or by virtue of any rules laid 
down for his obedience or guidance, but of his own motion merely—to 
depend upon to rescue him from the consequences of an unreasonable 


verdict or an oppressive sentence. 


In England, it is true, there are two tribunals in which verdicts and 
sentences can be reviewed in a kind of way. There is an appeal to 
Quarter Sessions from the sentence of a police magistrate, or of a 
stipendiary, or of the justices. But the accused, in seeking this remedy, 
labours under a multiplicity of hardships unknown in Scotland, where the 
country is small, all the people more or less known to each other, and the 
supply of lawyers inexhaustible. In the first place, the profession in 
England is much closer than it has been in Scotland since 1873, when an 
Act was passed by Lord Young which made it possible for any one to 
become a law agent or attorney at comparatively small cost. No doubt in 
the larger towns of England there is a_ speculative class, as in the 
metropolis there are disreputable men, who will undertake any piece of 
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business for any money or none. But in the smaller centres the 
proportion of young gentlemen without means and anxious to fight for 
fame and fortune in defence of any man’s right is decidedly inadequate— 
at all events it is much smaller than across the border. So that while any 
poor Scotsman may safely count on securing the services of an enter- 
prising young lawyer to carry the case to the Justiciary Court at a trifling 
cost—a very few guineas are enough—his English brother in the thousand 
and one sequestered dales or bucolic villages of that populous country may 
languish in prison till Doomsday before the ordinary comfortable country 
solicitor would think of spending an ounce of brains or a drop of ink 
on his deliverance. The justices also are still a power in England, not a 
mere name as in Scotland, where nearly all judicial criminal work is done 
by the sheriffs, who are not, as in England, mere administrative officials, 
but the County Court judges. A man in the commission of the peace in 
England or Ireland is offended if his local newspaper does not add 
‘J.P.’ to his name, and he is of necessity a man of substance. So that 
one can understand from what one may call the intuitive code of worldly 
calculations alone how delicate a thing it is for rural solicitors to pro- 
voke the hostility of the neighbouring landholders or justices in seeking to 
put a stigma upon their judicial deliverances by carrying them to superior 
courts. Besides, the game is really not worth the candle. At Quarter 
Sessions they would either have to plead the appeal themselves, an 
intellectual effort entirely repugnant to the calm and equable flow of their 
somewhat torpid minds, or instruct a barrister at an irrecoverable expense, 
since barristers could not be expected to leave London on a mere forensic 
adventure. How different this from the case of the Scotch Suspender, who 
in the very home of Scots Law in Edinburgh can secure a dozen young 
lawyers to bring all the learning and ingenuity of keen young minds, 
intent on professional distinction, and for very little money, or mayhap 
none at all, to set before the first judges in the land the justice and 
humanity and law of his position. The very character and constitution of 
the Scotch Appeal Court, the Justiciary Court, is an incalculable advantage. 
It is composed of the judges of the Supreme Court. At Borough Sessions 
in England no doubt a trained recorder sits to review the decisions of 
the magistrates, but a recorder sitting in a town where he is but a bird of 
passage and anxious to get through his work, as the judges themselves 


always are when on Assize,' is a weak weapon compared with any three 


! By the way, it is astonishing how the great minds of judges can give way to stalking-horses, 
but if you wander over England you will find that the stalking-horse of the English judge is his 
lodging, provided for him at the expense of the High Sheriff. This hobby he rides to death from 
Newcastle to Exeter, Every Assize town we know has heard of its scrubby accommodation from 
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members of the Scotch Justiciary Court. At County Quarter Sessions also 
an experienced lawyer often presides, but there is always an attendance 
of magistrates from all parts of the county saturated to a greater or less 
extent with local influences, and from the social and personal proclivities 
of the great unpaid (one does really wish to avoid personalities, but these 
gentlemen have by thousands of instances shown themselves to be 
singularly human, to say the least—sometimes inhuman), and from that 
alone, to say nothing of their defective experience and faulty training in 
schools where learning was subordinated to athletics and the manly 
trivialities so dear to Englishmen, one may cease to wonder why the 
justices at Sessions disturb so few of the judgments of their own class. 
So it is, and thus it will continue until these gentlemen are limited, as they 
ought to be, to first-instance jurisdiction, and review is vested exclusively 
in an appeal court sitting in London analogous to the High Court of 
Justiciary in Edinburgh. 


In a small measure, it is true, Englishmen have had the benefit of such 
a court, but its jurisdiction is so restricted that it can confer only a tithe of 
the benefit which it is capable of conferring, had it the power. We refer 
to the Court of Crown Cases Reserved, which sits on Saturdays in the 
High Court in the Strand, and is composed of a scratch team of the judges 
who happen to be in town and not otherwise engaged. Its cognisance is 
restricted to such cases as any individual judge or chairman and a Court of 
Quarter Sessions think fit to reserve for their decision on points of law 
only. The kind of cases that come before them may be gathered from that 
of the well-known infant stockbroker from the Old Bailey, and that of the 
cabman who took a sovereign, thinking it was a shilling, but made no 
attempt at restitution when he discovered his mistake. This court bears 
some little analogy to the Scotch High Court, but its functions are rarely 
exercised except upon matters of purely technical jurisprudence. And it is 
surely tantalising to think that the legislature, or the tortuosities of Angli- 
can procedure, should prefer for a tribunal of comparatively faultless 
constitution mere questions of casuistry, which it might well befit a 
presbytery of priests or a college of cardinals to consider, to the serious 
issues of life and liberty. But so it is. Both England and Scotland have 
provided a measure of remedy—in Scotland a complete measure—in small 
cases, involving, it may be, trumpery points or fantastic quibbles, while the 
verdict of a jury on indictable offences, and the zpse dixit of one judge in 
the matter of their punishment are, in both countries, left absolutely 
untouched. 


one or other of the judges, or even of its bugs, as was the case at Huntingdon on one memorable 
occasion, now many years ago. 
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Civil procedure is so utterly different and in advance, that it would be 
out of the question to do more than refer to it for analogy. In a case of 
slander, or breach of promise, or right of way, or such like, a man may get 
an adverse verdict upset on a dozen different grounds, including misdirec- 
tion of the judge, and contrariety of evidence ; but when he is tried for his 
life or his liberty he may be hopelessly imprisoned, or hanged, without 
remonstrance or review, on the testimony of a doctor or two, or a 
scavenger, or a Highland policeman who believes in ghosts. The Court 
of Crown Cases Reserved have had one case of murder submitted to them 
—that of the unfortunate men tried at Exeter for killing and eating one of 
their own number when starving at sea. The Court very sensibly decided 
that there were no degrees in the offence of murder, and that no sentence 
but that of death could be passed. But there the question was a purely 
technical one, the like of which may never occur again. If it or any 
equally abstruse point arise, the same tribunal may be invoked. 


But that is not the kind of case or the kind of tribunal the country 
wants. The court one has in view is a Court of Criminal Appeal, which 
could in England be applied to (1) by all classes of criminals to review all 
sentences, at a cost as trifling as the expense of a Bill of Suspension in the 
Scotch Justiciary Court; and (2), in Scotland as well as England, by all 
prisoners for review of sentence and at any time within certain intervals, 
for the modification of any term of imprisonment. The want of such a 
tribunal seems now to be admitted on all hands. In the course of the late 
Maybrick agitation, few newspapers omitted to emphasize it. The Master 
of the Rolls and many other eminent judges are in favour of such a court. 
The House of Lords, if one may judge from the discussion that took place 
there last year, are of the same opinion ; and the Government, through its 
official representative, has acknowledged that the subject is one of pressing 
importance. There is here a consensus of opinion that looks irresistible. 
No doubt the Maybrick case accentuated existing defects. But we venture 
to say these defects are not so widely felt with regard to murders as in 
crimes which-merely involve penal servitude. For in a murder case the 
Home Secretary, as a court of review, brings his mind to bear on the 
whole case, and while he doubtless lays much weight on the opinion of the 
judge or the recommendation of the jury, still the decision he comes to is 
the result of the unbiassed application of his own faculties, unless he calls 





in the judge who tried the case—which is pretty often done. In other and 
less serious cases it is far otherwise. The application of a prisoner for the 
Home Secretary’s consideration is sent, in England, to the Lord Chief 


Justice ; in Scotland, to the Lord Justice Clerk, for his observations and 
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opinion. The Lord Chief Justice or Lord Justice Clerk sends the papers 
to the judge who tried the case, who returns a report upon it to his official 
superior. The superior then frames his own report, usually on the lines of 
the report before him, which, if he adopts, he sends on to the Home Office, 
although he may retain it and make a modified recommendation of his own. 
In the general case it is thus obvious that it is really the judge at the trial 
who instructs the determination of the Home Secretary, and the sentence 
of the judge usually stands. 


Now, apart from murder, and with respect to crimes involving penal 
servitude or imprisonment, it is of the exceeding variety of punishment 
meted out for the same or similar offences that complaint is chiefly made. 
The existing system encourages that variety. One judge is esteemed a mer- 
ciful, another a stern judge, according to individual partialities, tendencies, 
or idiosyncrasies. At this moment hundreds of men are undergoing 
punishments for identical offences which bear no proportion to each other 
or, it may be, tothe crime. It is obvious that while it would be difficult 
to lay down hard and fast lines, or to rob judges of discretion, the possibility 
of such wide differences ought to be removed, for justice should be clear, 
equal, and unwavering, as well as sharp and unflinching. A Criminal 
Appeal Court would, to say the least, minimise the possibility of such dis- 
parities, for its office would be to review the verdict of the jury, as is now 
done in civil cases, and the sentence of the judge, which often errs on 
the side of severity or leniency, according to temperament, etc. 


There are many arguments in favour of the establishment of such a 
court. In the first place, it is anomalous to provide elaborate machinery 
for civil appeals without any corresponding provision for remedy in the 
case of serious crimes. In the second place, an executive official like the 
Home Secretary makes a bad court of appeal, because (1) he may be a 
layman, totally unacquainted with legal methods, or (2) if a lawyer, 
affected by or open to the suspicion of being affected by professional 
partialities or antipathies, and (3) whether lawyer or layman, in dealing 
with petitioning prisoners he is necessarily greatly under the influence 
of permanent officials, who may or may not take the trouble to exhaust 
the merits of a petition. Besides, the exercise of the Queen’s prerogative 
ought not for constitutional reasons to be devolved on any one uncontrolled 
servant of the State, who may, as the Home Secretary lately did, call 


fresh evidence at his own hand, and make the event of justice depend on 


the opinion of irresponsible persons privately examined by him. More- 
over, it is inexpedient that any minister should be put in the position of 
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seeming to be concussed by public opinion, which is generally ignorant ; but 
yet; as long as the present system exists the Home Secretary must sustain 
this undesirable part whenever the innocence or picturesqueness of a criminal 
seems in the eyes of the rabble to demand it. 


One may conclude with a word on the historical aspect of the question. 
There have been intermittent outbursts of dissatisfaction with the existing 
system throughout this century, and always contemporaneously with 
complex or doubtful cases. In the case of Lord Cochrane, convicted 
in 1814 of conspiracy to defraud, and sentenced to fine, imprisonment, and 
the pillory, an inquiry conducted independently of the Government of the 
day, who were hostile to him, established his innocence. One Barber, a 
solicitor, was sentenced to transportation for life for forging a will, but 
subsequent inquiry revealed his innocence also, and in 1850 the House of 
Commons granted him £5,000 by way of compensation. Smethurst’s case, 
thirty years ago, was a very remarkable one, and afforded a precedent for 
the Home Secretary in the Maybrick case, and for the Scotch Secretary 
in Laurie’s case, in calling in fresh evidence, which the opinion of medical 
experts really comes to. In Smethurst’s case, Sir George C. Lewis, the 
Home Secretary, first examined certain persons who were brought to him 
for that purpose by Mr. H. B. Sheridan, M.P., on the culprit’s behalf, and 
then asked Sir Benjamin Brodie for his opinion, upon which Smethurst 
was ultimately pardoned. Then followed the Penge case, where five 
persons were convicted of murder. One of them was really found guilty 
of murder by negligence, and of course pardoned. The punishment of 
the others was commuted to penal servitude, because the case was 
obviously one of manslaughter. The next case was the cannibalism on 
the high seas already mentioned, followed last year by the Maybrick case, 
which in the volume and bitterness of the agitation it awakened eclipsed 
all its predecessors. In Scotland the typical cases in which the opinion of 
an Appeal Court would probably have been invoked, either in respect of 
verdict or sentence, are Madeleine Smith’s case, the Dunecht mystery—the 
stealing of the body of the Earl of Crawford—the Crofter prosecution, and 
lastly, the Arran murder. 


It is true that such cases have brought into very clear light the defects 


of our system. But it has also been condemned by successive Govern- 
ments, and in 1878 a Commission, presided over by Lord Blackburn, 
reported in favour of a criminal appeal court for England and Ireland. 
Justices Barry, Lush, and Stephen took part in the proceedings of that 
Commission, and since their report in its main features was unanimous, 
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since it was drafted by so great authorities as Sir John Holker and 
Mr. Justice Stephen, and since the views it embodied have the assent of 
the great mass of lawyers, headed by Lord Esher, one may safely say, with 
deference but with some firmness, that it is late in the day for dissentients 
like Mr. Justice Grantham to come forward as obstructionists to reforms so. 
clearly demanded. 


While, however, reason, expediency, history, and the constitution point 
very clearly to the excision of appeals from the functions of the Home 
Secretary and the establishment of a Criminal Appeal Court, there is said 
to be, in England at least, an insuperable objection in the block of business 
in the High Courts of Justice, which makes everybody connected with 
them look askance on all movements which propose to abstract judicial 
time from existing business, But as the life and liberty of the subject 
have in this country ever been regarded as of chief importance, this 
objection must surely be set down as a very lame one, since it takes 
account of the property of the subject alone. The fact is, to Scotch eyes 
at least, England is slow to move in the matter of legal reform. It is long 
since it was clear that more judges or a simplified procedure—inter alia 
the compulsory adoption of shorthand in taking evidence in all cases— 
was necessary, but no step has yet been taken towards the attainment of 
the one or the other, and English suitors await the tardy course of 
justice with a patience and resignation which would not be tolerated north 


of the Tweed. 
James Crass Wart. 


Edinburgh, Dec., 1889. 
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* For never have the immortal gods ordained 
Perpetual rule by their august decree 
To any state by hands of mortals reared.’ 
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4 
- 
The Armourer of He Twentieth Legion 
A HE armourer of the 20th Legion 
lay dying at Aquz Sulis, of gout 
in the stomach. .At his bed-side, 
stylus and tablets in hand, sat 
the eminent local physician 
Haustus Blupilius Niger, whom 
the solicitude of the sick man’s 
> comrades had substituted for the 
regimental surgeon. 

Julius Vitalis unclosed his glazing 
eye, and cast a feebly wistful look at 
his companion. 

‘Are you writing another prescription?’ he 
asked, in a faint: whisper. 
‘No, my friend,’ replied Niger, quietly. ‘I am 
LZ Es Pons writing an account of the case for a medical colleague 
— of mine in Rome, who is interested in the prosperity 
of this place. Aquez Sulis is falling off in popularity as a health 
resort, and that, considering the large and recent outlay upon the new 
baths, is.a serious matter.’ 
‘You think there is hopé, then ?’ inquired Vitalis, with a momentary 
gleam of light under his shaggy eyebrows. 
” ‘For Aquee Sulis? Certainly. Its decline has but just commenced, 
and can easily be ; 
‘No! no! For me! for me!’ said Vitalis, impatiently. 
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‘I thought I had explained to you,’ said the doctor, with a touch of 
irritation, ‘that your case is hopeless, quite hopeless.’ 


‘And yet you think it will revive public faith in the curative properties 
of the waters,’ said the armourer, sinking back on his gradatus. 


‘In the way I am stating it,’ replied Niger, with a smile, ‘I believe it 
will. I never saw any podagric attack show such signs of yielding to the 
douche; but of course, if you will drink that detestable British mead 
instead of the sound Falernian I ordered you, and which you might have 
got regularly and most reasonably, as I told you, from my friend Nobilius 
Pauper, of 101, Suburra, why, you must take the consequences.’ 


Vitalis closed his eyes with a sigh, and remained silent for a few 
moments. 


‘I should have liked,’ he then said, gruffly, ‘to end my days in Rome. It ° 
is hard, after twenty years in the service, to leave my ashes in this accursed 
isle.’ 


‘Armourer,’ said the physician, rising to his feet with a deeply offended 
air, ‘you forget that you are addressing a Roman citizen, whose family 
have been settled in this accursed isle, and even in this God-forsaken town, 
he added with still more elaborate irony, ‘for a hundred and fifty years, 
I have every intention of leaving my own ashes here, if indeed they may 
be thought worthy to repose beside those of your honour’s worship.’ 


‘I would rather lay mine by my mother’s, in the Appian Way,’ said 
Julius, doggedly, ‘at least if I am to die in this fashion, like a stricken 
crone, rather than a soldier,’ and as the thought surged up in his mind he 
struck the frame of his pallet fiercely with his clenched hand. 


‘ Have you any messages for friends in Rome?’ inquired the matter-of- 
fact physician, as he put away his tablets and rose to depart. 


The dying man feebly shook his head; ‘Any message that I have,’ he 
muttered, ‘they must come here to read. I have given you the inscription 
for my cippus already. You will see, will you not, that it is cut by 
a decent lapidary ?’ 


‘I have already provided for that,’ said Niger, kindly, and then, as 
though to escape his friend’s thanks for his affectionate promptitude, moved 
quickly towards the door. ‘I sup with Pulcherius,’ he said, as he 
paused a moment at the door, ‘but I will look in again before midnight to 
see how it fares with you.’ 
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II 


The villa of the wealthy and elegant Pulcherius Paullus stood on the 
gentle eminence which we now know as Bathwick Hill, a spot which 
commands a striking view of the Queen of the West, and which even 
in the fourth century a.p. looked down upon a flourishing Roman settle- 
ment and important military station. 


Pulcherius was a learned antiquarian and munificent patron of the 
arts, who delighted in gathering round him whatever notabilities, scien- 
tific, artistic, or literary, were to be found, from time to time, either among 
the Roman residents in Britain or the casual visitors to the island. 


In his spacious supper-chamber there were this evening assembled a 
small but distinguished party, consisting of a highly fashionable young 
poet of a refined and melancholy aspect, Nimnimius Heliotropus by name ; 
anothe: bard of a more fiery and Tyrtzean order, in the person of Jingonius 
Minax; the well-known numismatist and accomplished decipherer of 
inscriptions, Aridulus Pulvis ; a gentleman interested in an important staple 
of Romano-British commerce, who had made the patronymic of Edulius 
Molluscus a name to conjure with on the Kentish coast ; and last, but not 
least, the caustic Aduncus Naso, the cynical tenor of whose philosophic 
works had rendered him an object less of admiration than of somewhat 
irritated curiosity among his fellow residents in Britain. 


As Niger entered the supper-chamber and exchanged greetings with his 
host, he caught the name of the patient whose bed-side he had just left. 


‘He is a fine fellow,’ said Molluscus, ‘ one of the old breed of soldiers, 
who have done so much to carry the Roman eagles, and—ahem !—extend 
the civilising agencies of Roman trade, to so many distant regions of the 
world. It is a thousand pities that Fate should have forbidden the 
gallant old warrior to lay his ashes in the mother city he has served so 
long and well.’ 


‘You are right indeed,’ said their host, with a sigh. ‘ Minax, let us 


listen to your stirring lines again. Our friend the physician would 
doubtless like to hear them.’ 


In the earlier and simpler ages of the Christian era, a poet required 
less pressing than is necessary in these days to induce him to recite his 
own compositions. Minax cleared his melodious throat, and with a side 
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glance at Heliotropus, who appeared wrapt in contemplation, he thus 
began :— 
Nay, lay them by me,—spear and sword, 
True-tried on many a stricken field. 
Bethink you that the arms I wield 
Owned me their smith before their lord ? 


My keen craft whetted them for strife, 
To reap the foe like ripened. corn ; 
Of my own life and strength was born 
The strength of steel that hedged my life. 


Forge blazed and hammer swung, to store 
The fury and the force that broke 
Forthright and downward in that stroke 

My failing arm shall strike no more. 


Is this soft city of the West, 

This lazar-house among the hills, 

This couch of weakling aches and ills, 
Fit for a legionary’s rest ? 


No! if this land must build my pile, 
If the Dark God denies me Rome, 
And calls me to my shadowy home 

Here, on this far barbarian isle, 


Why came not, on some battle-day, 
Such summons as the soldier hears, 
Joyous, amid the shock of spears, 

The clash and clamour of the fray? 


My sire, with many a comrade brave, 

Fell, fighting amid Dacian snows ; 

The cohorts of camp-follower crows 
Served them for mourners,—and for graves. 


And better had such death been mine 
There, on the rugged Northern plain, 
Where the wild tribesmen storm in vain 

The rampart of the Roman line! 


Ay! better dead and derelict, 
And food for wolves on Hadrian’s Mound, 
Leg-locked, breast-grappling, arm-enwound, 
In death-grip with the naked Pict. 


These stanzas of Minax were warmly applauded, a circumstance which 
(for it was only the fourth century A.D.) appeared to give Heliotropus some 
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uneasiness. For a while he seemed anxious to lead the conversation into: 
a particular channel, towards which the other guests, or at any rate Minax, 
showed a certain unwillingness to follow it. They apparently preferred to 
let Aridulus Pulvis fix the subject of chat, and discussed coins with anima- 
tion for some considerable time. 


Pulvis produced what he declared to be an ancient British coin 
of Cunobelinus, not represented in Pulcherius’s collection, who (as 
was too common in those early times) expressed polite doubt of 
its authenticity. Aduncus Naso sided with Pulcherius, and remarked upon 
the extreme uncertainty attaching to the genuineness of most coins of over 
two hundred years old. Their own money of to-day—ay, and their own 
monuments too—would in a few centuries gather as much doubt around 
them as attached, he added, suddenly extinguishing the smile on 
Pulcherius’s face, ‘to nearly the whole of our amiable host's collection.’ 
When the time came for the evacuation of Britain —— 


But he was here interrupted by a general outcry. In the name of 
civilisation, commerce, and his investments, Molluscus protested against 
the ill-omened words. Pulcherius glanced around him at his art-treasures, 
and smiled at the monstrosity of the notion that a Society 
so distinguished for refinement should pass away and leave no trace 
behind it. The archeologist, who intended to bequeath his British 
treasures to a Roman museum, was less concerned with the possibility 
of the loss of the island than with the date of the event. Minax was too 
shocked to speak, and from the expression of his countenance was 
already meditating a poem in the fire of whose patriotic indignation the 
recreant Naso should be withered up. Here, however, Nimnimius had the 
advantage of his fellow bard. He had his poem ready, pat to the very 
subject,—to which, indeed, he had been trying to bring round the conver- 
sation,—and he seized his opportunity at once. 


‘Naso is right,’ he exclaimed, at the first momentary lull of tongues. 
‘We are bound to look forward to the contingency to which he refers. 
Speaking for myself, I would say that we ought even to wish for its speedy 
arrival. And in this connection I will, with your permission, recite a 
short poem which I have composed on the point.’ 


The company was too taken aback to protest at once, and Heliotropus. 
was too experienced a reciter to give them time to think. He whipped 
out his MS. and at once began— 
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Mother of nations, who hast borne on high, 
Age after age, in thy untiring hand, 
The tameless eagles of the might of Rome, 
The bounden /fasces of her wise command, 
To climes beneath the Orient’s glowing dome 
And Britain’s misty sky, 
The hour has come to grant thy subject globe 
The liberation of its lord’s retreat, 
And once more gather round thy pausing feet 
The far-thrown skirts of thy Imperial robe. 


The world is ripe for freedom; manumit : 

The world is young, and thou hast waxen old ; 
The orb of empire trembles in thy grasp ; 

Thy song is sung ; thy mighty tale is told ; 
The book is filled for Fate to close and clasp, 

And fix her seal on it. 

Accomplished is the work Jove’s counsel willed ; 
That destiny the Sibyl saw and sang 
To old Aineas, long ere Victory sprang 

Armed from the brain of Cesar, is fulfilled. 


For never have the immortal gods ordained 
Perpetual rule by their august decree 
To any state by hands of mortals reared, 
And let it be enough, O Rome, for thee, 
That not unloved by some, by none unfeared, 
Thou hast subdued and reigned. 
Stand now apart, self-gathered, and rejoice 
In those strong children who from East to West 
Have sucked the milk of wisdom from thy breast, 
And learnt the speech of nations from thy voice. 


| Heliotropus’s little poem was received in a chilly silence, which 
Pulcherius was the first to break. 


‘ Your lines, my dear young friend,’ he said, with a touch of paternal 
satire, ‘would have as much sense as elegance were it not for two assump- 
tions which constitute, so far as I can see, though I am no poet, the whole 
point and pith of them.’ 


‘And which are ?’ inquired Nimnimius, with the tolerant smile of 
cultured youth at the prejudices of Philistine middle age. 


‘And which are,’ continued Pulcherius, ‘first, that Rome has entered 
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on the period of her decadence ; and secondly, that her subject provinces 
are anywhere capable of maintaining an independent existence after the 
withdrawal of her supporting hand. As to the former assumption, it is 
refuted by evidences of every kind. We have the best reason, I thank the 
gods, for believing that the Empire,is stronger than it once was, and that 
when the barbarians on our frontier have received a few more lessons we 
shall have no further trouble with them. As to our outlying possessions, I 
will be content to take the case of the province in which we live, and to 
ask you, as a reasonable man, what possible future Britain would have to 
look forward to if the Roman eagles and the Roman /asces, of which you 
have sung so prettily, were to be withdrawn.’ 


A murmur of approval followed this posing question, and grew louder 
when it was observed that Heliotropus was rummaging among his papers 
in apparent search of a poetic reply to it, 


Naso, after that incomprehensible manner of his, was loudest in his 
expressions of assent. 


‘You are undoubtedly right, Pulcherius,’ said he; ‘there is every 
reason to believe that the Roman Empire is immortal. Otherwise, what 
would become of the trade in oysters ?’ 


‘Exactly,’ said Edulius, eagerly, though with a glance not unmingled 
with suspicion at Naso. 


‘Art and science would perish in this country,’ observed Aridulus, 
“without hope of revival.’ 


‘The very remark I was about to make !’ added Naso. 


‘In short,’ continued Pulcherius, ‘every step which has been made by 
civilisation since the day when Julius came pearl-hunting to the coast 
of. F 





‘Pardon me,’ exclaimed Pulvis; ‘for “pearl” read “tin.” That any 
intelligent man should believe that idle story of Suetonius about : 





‘What ?’ cried Pulcherius, testily, for this was a point on which he was 
particularly touchy. ‘I thought I had convinced you that the belief in 
the existence of a pearl-fishery on this coast was held by our ancestors 
from the earliest times.’ 
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‘Praised be the gods!’ murmured Naso, to himself; ‘ ancient faith has 
not yet taken flight from the earth. I have lived to hear one archzeologist 
declare his belief that he has convinced another.’ 


Molluscus, who had been growing very uneasy during this contro- 
versy, now craved leave to speak. 


‘I believe,’ he said, ‘that Pulcherius is not far wrong in his account of 


the invasion of Britain. But if you want to hear the exact truth of the 
matter, listen.’ 


And before his audience could turn the conversation in self-defence, he 


had plunged, in a rough, sonorous voice, into the recital of the following 
lines :— 


Weary, war-worn, wrapt in deepest study, 
Doubting Czesar sits with visage stern ; 
Eyes that peer across the wine-cup ruddy 
Out upon the sea, no light discern ; 
Britain, through her mists 
Beckoning, he resists ; 
Rome and Rome’s contentions cry, ‘ Return.’ 


Idle lounged the legionary ; idle 
Rode the galley at the harbour gate, 
Fretting in fair winds its hawser-bridle, 
Straining for the spring across the strait, 
While its master sat, 
Now this way, now that, 
Swift his mind dividing in debate. 


While he sat and sipped the ruby fluid, 
Brought a slave a bark-strip smooth and thin, 
Bearing legend, ‘ Dandorix the Druid 
Audience seeks most earnestly to win.’ 
Ceesar at the ‘card’ 
Gazed a moment, hard, 
Then gave order, ‘Show the stranger in.’ 


Entered then a priest of reverend presence, 
Carrying a small, mysterious keg, 
Made before the conqueror proud obeisance, 
Bowing head, but bending not the leg, 
Even as who should say, 
‘Though I sue to-day, 
Yet command I oftener than I beg.’ 
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‘Ask me not,’ began this aged person, 
‘Why my offerings, my advice I bring. 
Tis enough that I have laid my curse on 
That detested country whence I spring, 
And to see it thrust 
Prostrate in the dust 
Would delight me more than anything. 


‘Wherefore, then, delay thy swoop on Britain, 
Eagle of the nations? Nay, but haste, 
Treasures undiscovered and unwritten 
On its seaboard run to sinful waste, 
Treasures fitly stored 
For the Olympian board. 
Victor of the World, behold and taste.’ 


Saying this, from forth his little barrel 
Drew he slowly something, and unfurled 
From within a fold of his apparel 
What appeared a knife; which, deftly twirled, 
Opened it straightway, 
And the Wonder lay 
Plump, before the Victor of the World. 


Caius Julius put away the ‘native,’ 
Leaving nothing but its fringing beard, 
And the while its succulence afflative 
Through his inmost being breathed, insphered, 
Britain o’er the sea 
Lured resistlessly ; 
Rome and Roman rivals disappeared. 


Kindled in his eye the gleams that presage 
Fullest light of a resolve new-born ; 
Quick he gave his orderly the message, 
On a leaflet from his tablets torn, 
‘Troops embark to-day ; 
Galleys under way 
Punctually at six to-morrow morn.’ 


‘Permit me,’ said Naso, before the company had had time to applaud 
the verses. of Molluscus—‘ permit me to read to you the sequel of our 
friend’s legend—you remember you were obliging enough' to read it me 
the other day, Molluscus—before you indulge too freely the pleasing reflec- 





{ 
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tions it is calculated to excite. You were aware, I dare say, that Cesar 
treated Dandorix with gross ingratitude. But perhaps you do not know 
that the Druid revenged himself with the terrible malediction recorded in 
the poem I am about to recite :— 


When the British priest, who oped 
To his country’s foes the gate 
Found his name was not, as hoped, 

Placed upon the Syndicate, 


Furious at the unworthy hoax, 

Stormed the Druid, hoary chief, 
With the wrath that often chokes 

Men whose plans have come to grief. 


‘ Conqueror, if the aged eyes 
You with dust contrived to fill, 

Failed your treachery to surprise, 
They can read the future still. 


‘Rome shall scuttle—write that word 
In the gore that she has spilt— 
Scuttle hopeless and abhorred, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 


‘Rome, who for the smallest gain 
Blood in torrents coldly sheds, 

Shall retire with ended reign, 
Leaving us our oyster-beds. 


‘Then the trade of which your mind 
Studies now to sow the seeds 
Shall in future be confined 
Solely to our local needs. 


‘ Prices Cesar never knew 
His descendants shall dismay ; 

None shall wax the whole world through 
So prohibitive as they. 


‘ Other oysters shall arise, 
Rivals weak of British fame, 

Flavour giving place to size, 
Magnitude their only claim. 
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‘ Vainly shall your starveling coasts 
Strive our product to excel 

With a puny thing that boasts 
Merely elegance of shell. 


‘Till at last you hear unnerved 
Fate pronounce her sentence due, 

Natives are for us reserved; 
Wretched Lucrines wait for you.’ 


Gloom settled on the faces of those present, with the exception of 
Molluscus, as Naso concluded his recital. Prices had, in fact, already risen, 


and they felt in their hearts that the sombre prophecy of this betrayed 
Druid was but too probably assured of fulfilment. 


‘You will not forget the four dozen I am to send by you to Varro,’ 
said Pulcherius to Niger, after a pause. ‘ You start for Rome next week, 
do you not? My slave has written the address, I believe. I gave him the 
order to do so at the time when I commanded him to carve the inscription 
for Vitalis’s memorial-stone. The fellow is an expert lapidary, and will have 
done it neatly, There it is, by the way, wrapped in matting. Let Syrus 
carry it after you to the poor fellow’s quarters;’ for the stars showed the 
approach of midnight, and Niger was rising to go. ‘It will be a melancholy 


satisfaction to him, no doubt, to see that the thing has been properly 
done.’ 


Ill 


Niger found the armourer at the point of death. He bent over him and 
whispered in his ear. 
‘Vitalis,’ he said, ‘I have brought your tombstone. 


I thought you 
would like to see it before your death. Slave, display it.’ 


Syrus stripped off the matting and held up the slab. The armourer 


gazed for a moment on it with a fast-glazing eye, smiled faintly, pressed 
feebly the physician’s hand, and sank back dead. 


Niger looked at the tombstone, then at the slave, then at the stone 
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again, and then, despite the solemnity of the occasion, burst into a roar 
of laughter, 


The inscription was in the words and figures following :— 


DISCEDENTIS - MANIBVS - HAVST -: BLVPIL * 
NIGR + HIC « CADVS * XLVIII * OSTR « NATIV : 
LVCI : AMIL * VARRON - TRADENDVS * CREDITVR - 


‘Why, you misbegotten progeny of a mule,’ exclaimed Niger, as soon 
as he could speak for laughing, ‘this was the address your master gave 
you, not the mortuary inscription. You have carved an epitaph for a 
barrel of oysters !’ 


IV 


‘Useless ?’ said Naso, after the merriment created by Niger’s recital 
of this incident had subsided. ‘Not at all. Make mea present of the 
slab, Pulcherius, and lend me a chisel, and I'll tundertake to make the 
thing useful to future generations, at any rate.’ 


The tool was brought, and Naso, after a quarter of an hour’s industrious 
hacking at judiciously selected portions of the inscription, it assumed this 
form :— 

DIS ———-————- MANIBVS 
HAVST : BLVPIL « NIGR 

HIC — XLVIII — .NATI 
LVCI - AMIL - VARR : 
——— ENDV : ——— IT ° 








‘ Now,’ said Naso to Syrus, ‘take it away, boy, and bury it about a 
couple of feet underground in your master’s garden.’ 


* * * * 


[Extract from the Journal of the Archeological Society, 188—.] 


At the meeting of the Society on Friday last a most interesting paper 
was read by Professor Giglampz, on a Roman tablet recently discovered 
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in the neighbourhood. The inscription was somewhat extensively defaced, 
but the learning and ingenuity of the Professor have at ,last triumphed 
over the difficulties of his task, and there can now be little doubt in the 
mind of any one who examines the inscription as conjecturally restored that 
it is the epitaph of one Haustus Blupilius Niger, who came by his death at 
Bath at the age of 48, and to whom this memorial was placed by his friend 
or kinsman Lucius 2milius Varro. 





| DIS MANIBVS 
HAVST[I] - BLVPIL[II] - NIGR[I] 
HIC: : [SEPVLTI (?)] - XLVIII - [ANNOS] - NATI (?) 
LVCI[VS] - EMILI[VS] - VARR[O] 
[PON]JENDV[M] - [CVRAV]IT 











H. .D; TRAIL. 
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| Q Bast Book af the Paris ExGibition | 


Pmpressions in Pen and Pencil 
















HEN the French nation de- 
cided to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of the first dawn of .the 
Republic, monarchical Europe held 
up its hands in bitter anguish—the 
idea of commemorating an event which 
ultimately displaced some royalties 
being too horrible to contemplate 
5 fora moment. That ’89 was not 
“=. ’92, that the Republic was not 
the Reign of Terror, and that 

_ all civilized nations owe a debt of gratitude 
to the ideas which were then set in motion, 
mattered little. —To most people out of France 
féteing 1789 meant upholding the justice of the 
September massacres, and the Republic and the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety were one and the same thing. Yet in spite 





of the cold shoulder shown to it by most of the monarchies, in spite of 
the wet blankets thrown upon it by the questionable absence of the 
ambassadors on its opening /éfe (only the centenary of the harmless meet- 
ing of the 7iers Etats, be it noted), in spite of many journalistic prophecies 
of revolution, communes, coups-d’etat, and other like terrors, the Exhibition 
of 1889 has been the most successful of all universal gatherings which the 
VOL. VI. NO. 21. I 
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Russian and Slav Houses. 


world has yet seen. Four months 
out of the six that it was open 
were fine; the great tower has 
turned out almost an artistic, cer- 
tainly a financial success ; the elec- 
tions have passed off satisfactorily 
for the Republic, and even the 
vintage chimes in and makes the 
year one of France’s rose-coloured 
ones. Perhaps, from the visitors’ 
point-of view, it is a comfort that 
some foreign nations held aloof, 
and that others were so little repre- 


sented, for the show’s only fault was its prodigious size ; but at the same 
time, to visit the sins of 1792 upon 1889 is about as logical as to refuse a 
statue to Charles James Fox because Whiggism has led to Parnellism or 


Ernest Georgeism. 


No people manage these big exhibitions as well as the French; and, I 
should think, few cities lend themselves so easily to such an event as does 
Paris. Nothing is overlooked, no trouble is spared, no rights are too 
sacred to be interfered with ; hence the success. 


The Boulevards which skirt the Champ de 
Mars and the Quai d’Orsay are enclosed, and 


form tree-planted avenues, upon 
which to place restaurants and 
pavilions of all kinds; the roads 
are appropriated for the little 
Décauville Railway, and new ones 
for ordinary traffic are sunk to take 
their places; trams are diverted 
into other lines, trees are brought 
full grown from the old avenues 
and parks, palms and aloes and all 


kinds of plants are brought up from 7: 


the south, lakes are dug and filled ; 
and thus a few weeks transfer the 
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Sete Dwelling. 





desert wastes of sand known as the Place des Invalides and the Champ de 
Mars into verdant gardens, abounding with all kinds of foliage and flowers, 
and ornamented with statues and fountains. 
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The main feature of this Exhibition was its picturesqueness ; wherever 
we wandered there were pretty little nooks and corners jotted about, and 
quaint costumes of all kinds to give life to the scene—peasants from all 
parts of France, Algerians, Tonkinese, Annamites, Senegalese, Javanese, 
Soudanese, Egyptians, and Indians, all in their native dress (or in the 
case of those who are only clad as ~_ 
Nature made them, in some improvised 
costume), working at their several in- 
dustries, and living in faithful reproduc- + ; \) 
tions of their native dwellings.’ The i} 
reality of everything was so perfect that 
you could obey the |Muezzin’s call to 
prayer from the minarets were you 
minded to act the Mohammedan, or you 





could enter the Pagoda of Villenour Roman and Gallo-Roman Houses. 
with the Annamites, and assist at a Buddhist function. Then the 
Beaux Arts galleries; how many of us have ever before seen such an 
assemblage of fine works? This part alone was worth a journey six times 
as long to see. People may or may not like French pictures, but it is sheer 
nonsense to call them bad art, and few but the very ignorant can honestly 
say that France is not, upon the whole, the most artistic of the Western 





Pavilion ot Paraguay. 


nations. Some persons, too, who ought to know better, still assert that 
modern French painters know nothing about landscape; but if these good 
1T have endeavoured to reproduce some of the most notable of these in the sketches on this 


and the following page, and further on pp. 118, 120, and 124.—S. B. 
I 2 
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people would but look at the works of Pelouse,»Montenard, Olive, Rapin, 
Damoye, Harpignies, Dupré, Petitjean, and a host of their confréres with 
unprejudiced eyes, a different opinion would be given... I have also been 
told that ‘no Frenchman can paint a portrait,’ which may be true if a mere 





La Tour en Féte. 


‘keepsake’ style of beauty be aimed at, and if a woman must needs be 
specially clothed for her picture in some strange ‘ artistic’ costume which 
she has never worn before and will certainly never wear again. But if the 
likeness be the principal thing in a portrait, if people are to be represented 
as they appear in every-day life, and as they are known to their friends and 
relatives, then surely the French are fine portrait painters, as were their 
predecessors the old Italians and Flemings. And as mere ¢echnique, what 
can be more individual than the painting of Delaunay, Baudry, Chartran, 
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Bastien-Lepage, Henner, Bonnat, and Carolus-Duran ? Can anything ‘be 
finer than the colour of some of the child-portraits of Carolus, the exquisite 
breadth of the little portraits of Chartran, the force and power of those by 





The Tower from Sévres. 


Henner and Delaunay? None of these painters are afraid of ugliness or 
any sort of blemish in the sitter ; their work is always distingué, like that of 

















_ ad 


The Eiffel Tower from Charenton. 


their forerunners Velasquez, Tintoretto, Titian, Rubens, Van der Helst, 
Rembrandt, and Reynolds. But it is hopeless to try and recall the pictures 
in a limited space ; it would take a whole number of this Review to give an 
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adequate account of the wealth of the Centennale Exhibition, with its Corots, 
Daubignys, Duprés, Diaz, Troyons, Delacroix, and the other Romanticists ; 
of the Décennale, containing all the best work which has appeared in Paris 
during the last ten years; and of the more modern French and foreign 
galleries. Two phases of art are peculiar to 
France and her imitators—the school of realistic 
m@ernized religious, and the realistic brutalized 





low-life subjects. In the former 
class we find much that is 
highly poetic, as, for instance, 
‘Tobias and the Angel,’ by Cazin, 
‘The Annunciation,’ by Hitch- "wh 
cock, and ‘The Adoration of the 
Shepherds,’ by Lerolle. In the 
latterclass ‘La Gréve des Mineurs,’ en a a 
by Roll, is a masterpiece of pa- ‘Arab Houses. . 
thetic realism ; ‘Le Vin’ and ‘Le Moisson,’ by Lhermitte, carry us a step 

farther, and demonstrate the downward path towards misery to which self- 
indulgence in the form of gambling and wine-bibbing lead a man; whilst 

in ‘Un Lendemain de paye,’ by Marec, albeit most powerful and masterly 

as painting, we reach the final result of a coarse mind, brutalized by vice—a 
Zolaesque scene of a drunken wretch aiming a broken chair at his wife and 

child. All these pictures are alike brutal in subject and drwfal in 
treatment, pictorial protests against the dressed-up peasant school of former 

days, and the men who were in art what Georges Sand was in literature. 


Leaving the picture-galleries, let us in imagination take a last trot over 
the entire Exhibition. Passing the gas company’s pavilion (the illus- 
tration of which, like many of its fellows, is copied from one of my own 
pencil or water-colour sketches taken on the spot), we arrive at the 
wondrous Eiffel Tower. Here let us bide a time, and amuse ourselves 
with un peu de siatisque, as our neighbours say, Every one knows that the 
giant cost five millions of francs; but an ingenious person, M. A. de 
Foville, related, in a lecture at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, 
that were this sum transformed into twenty-franc gold pieces and duly 
piled up one upon another, the 250,000 coins would reach to the summit 
of the tower. Suppose for a 
moment that we lay the monster 
down on his side, and desire to 
protect him from the rain and 
dust; how much calico, think 





Byzantine and Renaissance Houses. 
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you, it would take to cover him over? Just 75,000 metres, which, 
stretched out lengthways, would reach from Paris to Beauvais! 
Suppose, again, that you wanted to transport it by railway to the other 
end of France; it would require 100 goods trains of ordinary length, and 
its 6,500 tons of metal would weigh as much as 100,000 men. Or if you 
want simply to translate it from the Champ de Mars to the Buttes de 
Chaumont, after the manner of the bodies of the Saints, you will be obliged 
to engage all the omnibus and tram horses of the city to draw the carriage 
upon which it would be placed. There are no less than two and a half 
millions of rivets in it, and seven millions of holes had to be pierced ; 
while a perfect mountain of paper was wanted for the 3,000 working 
drawings required by the engineers. If we walk 
up we must climb 1,792 steps, and make many 
twists and twirls. And yet, in spite of its 
enormous size, it is by no means ungraceful, and 
lighted up with Bengal fire it is almost sublime. 
Those of us. who began by protesting against 
its folly and its ugliness have become its ardent 
admirers and its humbled visitors. We cannot 
get away from it, and are always wanting to 
see it from some new point of view. But it is 
only from places at a considerable distance that 
we get a really fair impression of its gigantic 
height. When we mount the hills of St. Cloud 
and Sévres, or ascend the river to Charenton, 





we then see it in all its glory, towering over SS ae 
everything. And not only does it, fascinate pro- a 
saic men, but even the-animal and vegetable kingdoms have sent delegates 

to visit it; for up on high a swallow has; built her nest in one of the 


girders, and a daisy has been seen néstling in one of its windless corners. 


And now let us mount and look at the'view from the top. Down below 
are the buildings of the Exhibition, the churches, the river, and far away 
the hills, the Palace of Versailles, .and, it is said,,the Cathedral of Chartres. 
People say the view from the top is no finer‘than that from the second plat- 
form ; but the great difference is that whereas from the lower stage you see 
people with legs walking about, from the upper one the legs have disap- 
peared, and human beings look no bigger-than flies. On the second platform 
the Figaro keeps a book in which visitors write their names and impressions. 
These are printed day by day, and as you have no notion how many may 
appear in each number of the paper, you may go on buying them for some 
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time if you are curious to see yourself figuring in print. This, of course, 
is the object of wasting half an hour /aisant 
queue to record your name; and how funny 


some of the comments are! Here are a few 





specimens from the list for the —— of Sep- 
tember :— 
A municipal councillor of —--— says, J'ai éte 


Lake Dwellings. 


magon (?), eh bien, j’avoue qu'il me serait im- 
possible de construire en pierres une Tour aussi élevée que ‘lest celle de 
M. Eiffel. 


Marie writes, C'est beau, cest grand, cest sublime, .... mais elle 


n'atteint pas la grandeur ni la profondeur de mon amour pour Georges. 
Happy Georges! 


An inhabitant of Brussels affirms that La tour Eiffel est aux autres tours 
ce que la France est aux autres nations. 


What a curious person must be one Marguerite Valentine! Je ne veux 
pas quitter la Tour Eiffel sans envoyer mes,meilleurs baisers aux trois chevaliers 


gentils de la rue de la Poterie. One wonders what relation ces gentils 
messieurs de la rue de la Poterie can be to the writer. 


An unhappy faysan from Alsace patriotically records his’ feelings : Zcr 





\ oo. w Mew 
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Mexican Pavilion. 


on peut dire sans crainte: Vive la France! while a compatriot: who is 
evidently dissatisfied with the conduct of his former rulers declares, Es¢- 
ce que la Tour Evffel ferait a la fin comprendre aux Frangais politiciens que 
l'Union fait la Force? This pessimist is followed by an optimist also 


hailing from the conquered province : Tu es grande, France, et nous gardons: 
lespérance. 





- 
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Below the tower, right and left upon the Quai d’Orsay, is the series of 


buildings forming -L’ Histoire de |’ Habitation. 


We enter the caves of our 


ancient friends the Troglodites, and we admire 
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Pavilion of Venezuela. 


> 


the water plants growing around the huts of 
the Lake-dwellers. 
of poetic licence must be allowed M. Charles 


Naturally a certain amount 


Garnier in his pre-historic buildings, and the 
Hindu palace of the third century, commonly 


known as the /orgnette, may be 
somewhat problematical; but 
the Greek house of the time of 


of 


Augustan age, covered with 


Pericles, the Roman the 
advertisements and notices, the 
Gallo-Roman of the ‘reign of 
Clovis, and all the later build- 
ings, are more or less authentic 


copies of some particular house, 


or are made up of portions of some well-known buildings; and it is 
somewhat disturbing to our imagination to see people gazing open- 


mouthed at the waggon of the Huns, and 


then turn into the Gallo-Roman 


house for a dock, it being utilised as a brasserie. 


Along the path behind the Russian and Slav houses, we come upon the 


pavilions of the South American Republics. 


One of the prettiest’is that 





Izba Russe, 


of Paraguay, reproducing the details of 


Ita, erected during the Spanish occupation. 


the churches of Villa-Rica’and 
The tower is a copy of the 
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mirador, which is common to all country houses in Paraguay. The future 
destination of this tasteful building is Asuncion, the capital of the country, 
where it is to be used as a depot for French goods, 


The?Argentine Republic has erected a splendid building, the exterior a 
mass of coloured tiles, and the interior decorated with wall-paintings by 











Portugal on the Seine. 


Roll, Cormon, Olivier-Merson, Barrias, J. Lefebvre, Besnard, Gervex, and 
H. Leroux. Farther on we come upon the large building occupied by the 
Republic of Mexico, erected in imitation of the ancient temples of the 
Aztecs, and especially of that of Xochicalco. The principal entrance is 
reached -by a flight of steps, at the top of which are two cariatides bor- 
rowed from archzological studies lately made at Tula de Hildalgo; 
these,support the roof, in the centre of which is the symbol of the sun, 
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Tonatiuh, presiding at the birth of Cipactli, the representative of the 
fertilising powers of the earth. In the pavilion on the right are mytho- 
logical groups symbolising agriculture, rain, and water—the goddesses 
Centeotl, Tlaloc, and Chalchiuhtlicue, who, according to the faith of the 
Aztecs, were the life-giving deities of the animal crea- 








tion. On the other side we see Xochiquetzal, Camaxtli, 
and Yacatecuhtli, the gods respectively of the arts, 
the chase, and commerce. The interior is painted in 
fresco illustrative of the history of the Aztecs; and all 
round the exterior of the building are yuccas, 
cacti, figs, prickly pears, palms, and other native 
plants, like the agave, which produces the national 
beverage of the Mexicans, pu/que. 


A. of Charlemagne. 


Just behind the Mexican pavilion is that of 
Venezuela, a white building in the Spanish Renaissance style, with an 
elegant little onion-shaped spire. 


Turning away from the South American Republics and their tropical 
vegetation, we come upon quite a different scene, the Russian Jsda. 
Here, inside, are two moujiks from Troitz or Serghievo, near Moscow, 
hard at work carving all manner of things—triptychs, frames, figures, 
and the inevitable paper-knife—in the finest possible manner. But the place 
seems to suggest cold, and it is pleasant to find ourselves in the garden of 
Monaco, and, as we sit in the shade of the palm-trees, to let our thoughts 
run away with us to that lovely coast, with its endless series of headlands 
stretching away into the far distance. When we have sufficiently sunned 
ourselves, we pass the dainty pavilions of the Pastellistes, with its Louis 
XV. ornament; of the Aquarellistes, containing a superb collection of 
water-colour drawings; and of the Dutch Diamond-cutting Com- 
pany ; and then we bethink us that it is time to déjeuner. What 
can we do better than turn into the Hungarian Csarda, and while 















we regale ourselves upon Gulyds and Paprika Indien, listen to the 
fascinating littie stringed band playing the wildest of Magyar music ? 


Beyond this we see the white pavilion of Portugal, standing 
by the river, with a+ background of trees and deep blue sky; 
and a little to the right the Pavillon Toché, filled with ‘impressions’ 
which out-Herod Herod. Poor Manet’s work was classic as com- 
pared with these productions of M. Toché; but perhaps, had the 
room been twenty times as large, those happy persons who are blest 
with long sight might have been able, not only to see, but to 


Lantern of St. Vincent. 








- more probable theory is that it represented 
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admire. The little spire of the pavilion is a perfect copy in zinc 
of the copper fléche of the chapel of the Chateau of Chenonceau. 


From Charles Toché to the Retrospective Museum in the Trocadéro 
Palace is but a stone’s throw as the crow flies, but mentally it is a 
tremendous leap from the impressions of the nineteenth-century painter to 
the exquisitely finished work of the Medizeval artists. There is ai gulf 
fixed between these two extremes which it is impossible to bridge over. 
The most interesting objects in the collection are the A dit de Charlemagne, 
and the Lanterne de St. Vincent from the treasury of Conques, and a very 
early chalice and paten from Nancy. There 





is much difference of opinion as to the use 
of the A. According to the Chronicle of 
Conques, the Liber Mirabilis, Charlemagne 
founded some twenty-two abbeys, to each 
of which he sent a reliquary formed of each 
letter of the alphabet in consecutive order, 
A is said to have gone to the Abbey of 
Ronerque, and another letter was said to 





be in existence in Germany at a much later 
period, but which, and in what town, is 
unknown; and although Louis le Débon- 
naire relates that the Abbey of Conques 
was founded by his father, he gives no 
account of any reliquary of this kind. A 


an Alpha, which, with its pendant O(Omega), 
was often suspended from the crucifixes: in 
early times. M. Alfred Darcel, who has 
written an exhaustive account of the trea- 
sury of Conques, is of this opinion, and he amen 

thinks it probable that it may have been made.for one of the large cruci- 
fixes ordered by Aigmarus, Abbot of Conques in 816. The foundation is 
of oak, overlaid with siver gilt; the Angels are of solid silver, partly gilt ; 
and amongst the gems and cameii with which it is ornamented is an antique 
head of Caracalla and a seated Isis. M. Darcel points out that it is of 
superior workmanship to what was commonly produced in France in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, and that, consequently, it may be either 
Byzantine, of the same character as the crowns of Guarrazar in the Hotel 
Cluny, or that it may be French work of a later date than the eleventh 
century ; but his opinion inclines to the former hypothesis, although some 
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of the ornament was undoubtedly added some two centuries later by the 
craftsmen attached to the convent. 


The Lantern of St. Vincent is also of Byzantine workman- 
ship. It is covered with silver plaques, partly gilt, with the 
exception of the upper squares, which are now filled with glass— 
formerly with crystal, gypsum, or thin horn. Below these divisions 
are medallions of Saints with long, flowing hair; and at the base 
are larger medallions, only one of which is perfect. This represents 
a bearded man struggling with a lion. Can it be Samson or David? 
Fragments of an inscription remain in vepoussé letters of barbaric 
character: anctorem mortis . .. . sic noster Davids ... . tanan 
superait .... There are the remains, also, of two more medallions, 
one showing two naked feet upon a dragon, and the other a portion of a 
hand resting upon a globe, with Pastor agnus above it. The whole seems 
to be suggestive of our Blessed Lord overcoming Satan (the old serpent or 
dragon), even as David overcame the lion, 
and as the Lamb and the Good Shepherd 
reigning supreme over all the world. The 
domed cover is a series of zones, alternately Ny 
silver and gilt, imitating tiles; and immediately Ma 
below it is an inscription indicating the 
donor: Abbas sanctorem Bego partes... 
Orvadanielistrhical . . . . eth. Saint Begon 
was the third abbot of the name, and the 
eighteenth ruler of Conques—from 1099 to 
1118. He was a man of artistic tastes, and 
established a workshop in the abbey for all manner of gold and silver 





Huts—Germania and Gaul. 


smithing, probably employing Greek artists. The'domed top of the reliquary 
denotes that it was made either at, or for Conques, for it must be remem- 
bered that the dome was the distinguishing feature of ecclesiastical 
architecture in the south-west of France, and utterly unknown in any 
other part. Relics of St. Vincent are said to have been in possession of 
the monks of Conques in 855, and therefore it is probable that the 
reliquary derived its name both from its form and from its contents. 


The wondrous statue of St. Faith, containing that saint’s relics, which 
were given to the abbey by Charles le Chauve, were not sent to the 
Trocadéro, but the Exhibition contained a beautiful portative altar, in 
Oriental alabaster, enriched with precious stones, cloisonné enamel, and 
gold filagree, dating from the ninth to the eleventh centuries, but much 
restored in the fifteenth. The first mention of these small altars is in the 
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eighth century, St. Welfram, Bishop of Sens, having taken one with him 
upon his travels. The Venerable Bede notes that the chaplains of the 
Crusaders used them, and in the tenth century St. Gerard, Abbot of Braine- 
le-Comte, gave that attributed to St. Denis to the church containing his 
shrine. The Conqueror, finding one amongst Harold’s treasure 
after the battle of Hastings, sent it, with his royal mantle, to the 
monks of Battle ; and another, which he found at Waltham Abbey, 
was sent to Normandy. Glastonbury possessed one, adorned with 
a large sapphire, which had been given by St. David, and which 
was further enriched with precious stones and gold by Abbot 
Henry in 1126. Although mostly square in form, St. Alban’s 
possessed a circular one, composed of porphyry, onyx, and 
sapphires, amongst other precious stones. That they may some- 
times have been used after the manner of a corporal, and may 


Chalice of St.Gozlin. jaye been the origin of the term super-altar, is quite possible, but 


their principal object was to take the place of a fixed altar. Most of 
them were the depositories of relics. 


The Reliquaire de Jaucourt was made in the twelfth century for a 
portion of the true cross, but the supporting Angels are additions of the 
fourteenth century. It is of silver, partly gilt, and rich in filagree and 
precious stones, and bears an inscription, with the donor’s name: C’est 
saintuaire ou il ade la vraie crois fist ainsi a esto fer noble dame Madame 
Marguerite d'Arc, dame de Jaucourt. Priés Nostre Segnieur pour ii qui li 
dott bone vie et bone fine Amen. The faces of the 
Angels bear traces of having been painted, showing 
the devotion of the Medizeval artists to colour. 








The chalice of St. Gauzelin, or Gozlin, 





formerly belonging to the Bishopric of 





Toul, is of hammered gold upon silver, and 



















ornamented with exquisite filagree work,+© 


Reliquaire de Jaucourt. 


precious stones, and clotsonné enamel. The 
date of this graceful little two-handed chalice is the tenth century, the gold- 
enamelled chalice of St. Hervé being somewhat later. 


The Vierge de Beaulieu (twelfth century) is interesting as showing the 
persistence with which the artists of the South of France kept to a style of 
decoration borrowed from the Antique, exemplified in this case by the 
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Greek egg-ornament which decorates the throne upon which 
the Blessed Virgin is seated. 


Amongst other interesting objects, we may note several 
church ornaments in niello and filagree, sent by the Dames 
Augustins of Arras, which recall the style of work for which 
Hugues d’Oignies was so justly celebrated; many processional 

crosses of the twelfth to the fifteenth century, notably 


by the Empress Matilda to the Abbey of Valasse ; and the 





off one very similar to those at Aachen ;and Hildesheim, given 
as 


re, treasure of Ponan found in 1842. This consists of a sword, 

\ a knife with a gold handle, armlets and rings in gold and 

i cloisonné enamel, which are thought to have belonged to 
Py Theodoric, King of the Visigoths, who was killed in 451. 


Leaving the treasures of the Trocadéro, we re-enter the garden, and lose 
ourselves in a maze of exquisite flowers and shrubs and tastefully arranged 





The Temple. 


vegetables, from the little grape-like tomatoes to the gigantic green and 
yellow pumpkins ; then, passing into the Japanese garden, we make the 
acquaintance of dwarf pines of 150 years of age and other botanical 
monstrosities. Opposite, just outside the grounds, the reconstructed Tour 
du Temple rises gloomily against the evening sky. If we be so minded, 
we can enter it, and be shown over it by the old guards, in their quaint 
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pre-Revolution uniform ; but if we wish to be present at a seventeenth- 
century trial we must be there by 3 p.m., as only one capital sentence is 
passed per day. Over at the Bastille Latude is more accommodating, for 
he escapes by his rope ladder twice daily, at 3 and at 8 o’clock. 


Let us cross the Pont de Jena once again, and enter the galleries of the 
Liberal Arts. Here we find pre-historic delvers and diggers, Greek 
potters, Medizeval clockmakers, locksmiths, and forgers hard at work; we 
see a fine collection of old spinets, harpsichords, and clavecins ; and we 
can follow the casting of bronze in all its varieties and in all stages. 
Leaving these galleries, we find ourselves again in the Avenue Suffren. 
What is that great red ‘building, where people are sipping their tea under 








Indian Tea House. 


the shade of palms? It is the Palace of Panch Mahal, built'in Agra in 
1556, and re-erected in Paris in 1889. The columns are copied from the 
Temple of Ahmedabad, of the end of the fifteenth century, and in the centre 
is a fountain to cool the air. If we want a cup of tea, handsome and 
attentive Indians are ready to serve us; but if we prefer our gouter to be 
accompanied by music, we have only to walk a few yards to the Roumanian 
restaurant, where we listen to the national airs played by a small band in 
national costume, and refresh ourselves with 
Roumanian cakes and coffee. Very quaint 
ew is this music, consisting of strings and Pan’s 
pipes, not unlike the Hungarian, but less 
wild and weird. 
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A few steps farther on, and we are greeted with much yelling and 
screaming: ‘ Zension, s'vous plait!’ It is a crowd of donkey-boys, the 
aniers of Cairo in their fe//ah’s blue garb. The Rue du Caire is as real as 
it can be, built up of solid materials, ornamented with old /aience and 
moosharabeeyahs, every part of it being copied from original models. The 
graceful little minaret is a fac-simile of that of Kaid-Bey, a chef-d’auvre of 
the fifteenth century. Walk comfortably in it you cannot; you are simply 
hustled along in a crowd of Egyptians, Americans, and Europeans. You 














Palace of Algeria. 


are howled at to enter the cafes, here is the veritable danse Maure, there 
the true danse des Almeées,; you are invited to buy all sorts of things, 
good and bad, to wear and to eat; you are one moment in a bazaar, and the 
next in a mosque; you try to appreciate café Maure, tepid and full of 
groats, and you are deafened by barbaric music played upon the Rebale (a 
’cello), the violin or Kamandja, the guitar, Kouttna, the Tam, and the 
Darbouka, a clay cylinder with one end covered with parchment. 


From the Rue du Caire to the Place des Invalides is not far if we step 
into the Décauville Railway. ‘Do not put your heads or feet outside the 
carriage,’ meets your eye in every imaginable language, ancient and 
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Algerian Court. 


modern. Whether the company thinks it likely that the Celts, the 
Etruscans, the Romans, and the ancient Slavs will rise up from their new 
dwellings, I wot not; but if they do, ignorance of modern languages will 
be no excuse for their breaking their necks upon the Décauville Railway. 
What can be more picturesque than Algeria, with its minaret copied from 
the thirteenth-century Zaouia of Sidi-Abd-er-Rhaman, from whence the 
Muezzin calls the faithful to prayer three times a day; or the cloister with 
its roof copied from that of the Mosque de la Pécherie (sixteenth century) ; 
or the cupola of the vestibule taken from the Kouba of Sidi-Abd-er- 
Rhaman? Passing through these, we enter Tunis by the graceful arcade 
of Souck-el-Bey, the porch of Médersa-Sullymania, and find ourselves 
under the dome of Kairouan. Yonder is an Arab school, and a reproduc- 
tion of the Sidi-Ben-Arrous. Here come the fousse-pousses, drawn by 
those sad-looking, placid Annamites. Surely they and the Tonkinese 
must be suffering from home sickness! All the other Orientals seem 
happy enough—the Tunisian potters, the Senegal weavers, the Javanese 
dancers, and the Kabyle spinners. The blacks seem to think the whole 
thing a great joke, and sit grinning in their tents; but the Annamites 
never smile, even‘in their theatre. 
The actors skip about on one 
leg and scream and howl, but 
all expressions of joy or grief 
are painted on their faces or 
they wear masks; the aim 
and end of Annamite manners 
seem to be perfect nonchalance 
in look and demeanour. Just 
in front of the theatre is the 





Tunisian Potters. 
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Pagoda of Villenour. As we pass, the curtains over the dootway 
are lifted, and we enter. A large space in front of the altar is occupied by 
an artist sketching, and a few other Europeans. Of native congregation, 
none. Facing us is the altar covered with 
idols and two lighted paraffin lamps. 


Behind this a space, and then a series 





The Spirit of Evil. The Spirit of Good. 


of thrones, one above another, on which are seated more idols, with 
a large Buddha in the centre. Enter a priest or server,-clad in brown. 
He lights two sticks of incense (very similar in appearance to vanille), 
and places them in two vases. The he goes out, and re-enters with 
a wooden ball at the end of a stick, which 
he beats .with another stick. He is accom- 


panied by a priest wearing a long brown 





Annamite Priest. 





r surplice-like robe, over which is a vestment 
aoa st seaiaideciae something similar to a dalmatic, of yellow 
satin with blue stripes. Upon his head is a brown or blue veil 
or shawl. From his left arm hangs a rosary. After many genuflexions, 


the two walk round and round the first altar, reciting what 
K 2 
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sourids like a litany. It is a wearisome, monotonous promenade 
to the accompaniment of a dull, monotonous beating of the wooden 
ball. But it comes to an end at last, and another priest enters, and 
more incense is burned. Then there is more genuflexing and kissing 
the ground, and something like the Devotion of the rosary commences. It 
begins slowly, at equal intervals, with many gentle beatings of the ball; 





Palace of Cochin China. 


then a crash and a pause; then again many murmurings, and another 
crash; and so on, ad infinitum, each set of phrases and _ ball-beatings 
becoming more and more accelerated until the whole is a mechanical 
gabble and banging. 


Let us go out into the sunlight, and wander about the streets of Senegal 
and New Caledonia, and enter the gorgeous Pagoda of Angkor-Wat, from 
the town of the ancient Khmers. Nothing is known of the origin of the 
early buildings of Cambodia, the natives affirming that they were con- 
structed by Angels and Giants, or that they rose self-built from the earth ; 
and all artistic feeling has long since been dead in the country, the present 
buildings being mere huts. The Exhibition pagoda is upon a much smaller 
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scale than the remains of the original, but the ornament, consisting of many 
four-headed Brahmas, personages from the sacred history of the Hindus, 
and the seven-headed Naga, is faithfully reproduced. 


The great diversion of the Orientals is to smoke, which they do 
incessantly all day long; but their tobacco is said to be free from nicotine, 
which is so baneful in its effects upon Europeans. M. Decroix, in a 
conference, gave some curious statistics upon this subject. The depart- 
ment of the Nord, which provides the greatest number of smokers in 





Du.ch Diamond Cutting Company’s Pavilion. 


France, counts eighty-four prisoners in every 100,000 of its inhabitants, 
incendiary fires are frequent, and the number of still-born children is 
greater than elsewhere. On the other hand, in Haute-Loire, which has 
the least smoking population, they have only twenty prisoners to the same 
number of inhabitants, and fires are unknown. In like manner, Dr. 
Bourdin finds that amongst the students of the Ecole Polytechnique it is 
the non-smokers who head the class lists, and the most inveterate smokers 
who flounder at the bottom. And would you know where the most 
poisonous weeds are manufactured ? he replies, In the departments of Lot 
and Lot-et-Garonne. As we pass the town once more, we see a row of 
peasants sitting upon the curb-stone, patiently waiting for the lighting up. 
There they remain for a couple of hours, when suddenly the fountains 
become illuminated, and a joyful ‘Ah!’ issues from thousands of throats. 
Whatia day these peasants pass! Fancy leaving the far west of Finisterre 
over night, being tossed from the ¢raim de plaisir into the Exhibition at eight 
in the morning, tramping about all day carrying baskets full of food, and 
leaving at eleven at night for home! But they enjoy it, and itis pleasant 
to see whole families, including the old mother and father, in spotless white 
coifures and the neatest of costumes, picnicking about the grounds with 


the utmost sans-géne. 
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But it is time to bid adieu to the Exhibition. The Colonials have 
finished their last cigars and gone home, the little pousse-pousses are all 
packed up, the lights upon the tower are extinguished, and every ray has 
left the illuminated fountains and the Trocadéro. We, too, must depart. 
But in memory of the many pleasant hours spent in the great world’s 
show, let us repeat the words of one of the tower-mounting scribblers : 


Saluons la Tour; saluons l’Exposition; saluons la France! Crest fint. 
Adieu. 


SopuiA BEALE. 
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The World in Fanuary 


ITH the exception of the personal 
events of which we shall subsequently 
speak, there have been but few events 
of much political or social importance to 
chronicle since we last wrote. There is 
little doubt that the Brazilian difficulties 
are by no means over, and that the 
establishment of the Republic was an 








easy matter in comparison with the difficulties which will arise in 
settling the constitution and administration of the various States and 
their relation to the central Government. But all information upon 
this subject which reaches Europe is still carefully supervised, and 
we are informed on good authority that even private letters are 
continually tampered with if there be any suspicion that they contain 
or refer to political matters. The financial depression with regard to 
Brazilian’.securities, and indeed nearly all South American investments, 
is scarcely diminished ; the gold premium of Buenos Ayres remains as high 
as ever, and in this direction, at least, there seems little probability of 
change forjsome time to come. The chief foreign event which has affected 
England ‘is the dispute with the Portuguese Government over what the 
Daily Telegraph calls the filibustering expedition of Major Serpa Pinto, a 
rather queer title for us Englishmen to give to proceedings which certainly 
present a considerable analogy to our own. However, it is natural enough 
that one filibusterer should not approve of being interfered with 
by another, and if the Portuguese representative has interfered with 
the English representative in the manner described, there is no doubt that 
we are right in demanding satisfaction, little doubt also that Portugal will 
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be ready to afford it, having enough difficulties of her own on hand with- 
out undertaking a needless quarrel with a superior power. Further details 
as to Mr. Stanley’s triumphs, dangers, opinions, and merits dribble out 
from day to day, or are rather doled out by the great explorer himself in 
letters to the Emin Pasha Relief Committee, or to private friends who are 
‘permitted’ to publish them. The actual date for his return and the 
accompanying receptions and banquets has not yet been fixed ; we may, 
however, feel tolerably sure that the great traveller’s native reluctance to 
publicity will be overcome sufficiently to allow him to be present at them 
in due season. With the end of the year the final disappearance of 
General Boulanger may be considered to have taken place, and looking 
back, one almost wonders that the middle-aged gentleman on the black 
steed was ever taken seriously—it is so easy to be wise after the event. 
French affairs in general, in fact, have taken a turn in the direction of 
quietude which is not a little alarming, for France is not unlike one of 
those enfants terribles in whom a prolonged silence is indicative of mischief, 
or perhaps it is only the influenza epidemic from which Paris has been 
suffering so severely which has produced the apparent stagnation in her 


political affairs. 
See 


There is at least one difference between the epidemic of which every- 
one is talking to-day and those which usually trouble humanity, and that is 
that the doctors are not only undecided as to its treatment, origin, and nature 
—that would be comprehensible enough—but they are even undecided as to 
whether it be an epidemic at all, and indeed one hardy German surgeon 
with whom we are acquainted, if he does not declare that it is all 
‘ fiddle-faddle nonsense ’—to use a phrase much in vogue amongst nurses 
some years since—approaches perilously near to that conclusion, maintain- 
ing that ‘this complaint which they have baptised influenza is nothing but 
a nasal bronchial catarrh,’ and according to his opinion this catarrh is 
of a different form in all the various towns affected. The subject has 
been dealt with so fully in another place that it is not necessary to say 
more upon it here than that up to the latest date, the catarrh, or gripfe, or 
influenza, or whatever it be rightly called, is still increasing, and readers 
of the UniversaL Review will kindly note, in excuse for any defective 
printing or editing, that it has affected our whole staff, and that even some 
of the engravings which should have appeared in the present number have 
been omitted, as the blocks could not be obtained from Paris, owing to the 
illness from the prevailing complaint of the engravers. 
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The death of the Dowager Empress Augusta has removed a figure 
more noticeable for its rarity and unselfishness than for its place in the 
public estimation, but hers has been one of those lives which are perhaps 
more solidly useful to monarchy, as well as more admirable amidst the 
temptations which beset royalties, than many which receive greater 
popular recognition. It seems hard to believe that the old lady, whose 
name has chiefly been connected for the last generation with acts of 
unobtrusive kindness and charity to the poor and suffering, should ever 
have been called the White Rose of Germany, and had lances laid in rest 
for her honour at a mimic tournament; but so it was fifty or more years 
ago, and, as George Eliot says, ‘these things’ (white roses and soup- 
tickets amongst them) ‘are but part of the same life’s journey; as the 
bright Italian plains, with the sweet Addio of their beckoning maidens, 
are part of the same day’s travel that brings us to the other side of the 
mountain, between the sombre rocky walls, and among the guttural voices 
of the Valais.’ 





The chief event, however, of the past month has been, not political, but 
literary; the death of Mr. Robert Browning at his son’s palace in Venice. 
So much has been said and written about this by our contemporaries, that 
it would be useless to repeat here any details of the closing scene of 
our great poet’s life, nor can we attempt, in the brief space which is alone 
at our disposal in this summary, any criticism, however brief, of Mr. 
Browning’s poetry, or any appreciation of the rank which that work will 
eventually take in English literature. A word or two may, however, be 
not unfitly said from the critical point of view, as to the unique place 
which the laté writer held amongst English authors, and the very unusual 
character, unusual in its reticence as well as its uniformity, of the 
eulogiums which have been lately pronounced upon him. Never certainly 
within the memory of the present writer has a great man died amidst regret 
so universal, so little tempered by personal or party passion, and so almost 
purely intellectual as in the case of Robert Browning, and perhaps no 
incident could more strongly mark the growing toleration of the time, or 
the deep unsettlement of all ancient bases of religious creed, than the fact 
that the most orthodox ministers of the Church, no less than the stoutest 
freethinkers, were found entirely ready and anxious to honour the memory 
and consecrate the dust of this dead poet. Not many years ago, in the 
columns of several of the most popular if not most respectable of our 
journals, it was the fashion to hold Mr. Browning up to ridicule as an easy 
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subject out of whose unintelligible utterances much good amusement might 
profitably be made, and probably no poet who ever lived passed so many 
years absolutely unappreciated by the general public. Nay, it is not even 
so long ago since Mr. Besant himself thought it admirable to caricature the 
effect of Mr. Browning’s poetry upon an ordinary reader (in the ‘Golden 
Butterfly’) in a passage which was, we believe, thought exquisitely funny, 
and we can all remember the shout of ridicule with which the foundation 
of the Browning Society was received by the press. In the course of a 
dozen years all this has been changed. It is not too much to say that 
Robert Browning stands to-day to English poetry in an almost exactly 
analogous position to that in which Wagner stands to German music. 
The past hates his work, the present fears'but respects, the future promises 
to be with him. There is a breath of classicality, an atmosphere of 
enduring greatness about his name to-day. Kingsley makes one of his 
heroes say, on an occasion when he has been greatly moved by a preacher's 
address, words to this effect—Whether that be good theology or not, you 
know best, but if it be, I feel inclined to say, ‘Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian.’ 


A similar speech might be made about Browning’s writing by the 
ordinary man. Whether it be good poetry or no must be left to 
the experts, but he at least feels it, if he feels it at all, to be 
good thought, good reasoning, and good sense, and the note which 
differentiates it from all other poetical writing of our time, and 
trom most poetical writing of any time whatever, is—not its depth, its 
subtlety, its complexity of meaning, its breadth of subject matter, its 
learning, its drama, or its comprehensiveness, but the one strong, clear 
note of unadulterated manhood which is traceable throughout. Shakspere 
himself does not more clearly recognise the dignity of the human being, or 
seek less to debase him with ideal excellences, than did Robert Browning. 
In his poetry there are no apologies either for man or creation, he pretti- 
fies neither the world without nor the world within us, and seeking not at 
all to horrify the young person, he seeks even less to adopt her theories or 
affect her ignorance. The work is such as men and women can alone care 
for, and it must live, not only from is intimate correspondence with the 
thoughts and emotions of the present day, but from its intrinsic rightness 
and sanity of perception; since men and women who are content to be 
such, are not likely to let die the most articulate forms in which certain 
universal phases of experience, passion, and suffering have ever been 
expressed. Certainly Browning’s place is such as none other can take, 
and with his death many of us feel that poetry is likely to sink to a 
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weaker, more hysterical note, whose sweetness will but ill atone for its 


emasculation. 


DOES 


We have lost, too, another writer whose claim to the title of poet has 
been sometimes disputed, but who, at least, could boast of having done 
what few, if any, successful poets before him have achieved, namely, of 
having drawn for nearly half a century a solid and sufficient income from 
one of his earliest writings. In a world where so many things are suf- 
ficiently astonishing it was not, perhaps, more than averagely wonderful that 
the ‘ Proverbial Philosophy’ of Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper should have 
produced so lasting and, as far as the poet was concerned, so admirable an 
effect. In truth, if we come to examine the matter more closely we 
may even find good a priori reasons for expecting the above result. For 
to the average intellect a work which presents no single point for opposi- 
tion or attack, at whose conclusions no one can cavil, from whose imagin- 
ings no one will shrink, and whose expression no one is concerned to 
criticise, must infallibly possess considerable attractiveness. There are so 
many of us in this world who only desire to be safe, and how can safety 
be more securely attained than by the possession of a storehouse of ready- 
made opinions, which shall be as irrefutable as they are dull? In any case, 
that Mr. Tupper’s work was immediately after its publication extraordinarily 
popular, and that it has continued ever since to sell steadily, and, in 
America, even enormously, is a phenomenon of which we can imagine no 


other explanation than that which is suggested above. 


tO< 

There is an article entitled ‘Ten Years of British Art,’ in the Nineteenth 
Century Review for the current month, which deserves reading for its facts, 
if not for its conclusions ; but there are notoriously two ways of reading any 
set of statistics, and many of those who accept Mr. Huish’s figures will, 
we fancy, be likely to draw from them conclusions less optimistic than 
those of the writer who sets them forth. Thus, for instance, it is some- 
what strange that if our National Gallery has increased during the past 
ten years, as Mr. Huish asserts, from one of second-rate to first-rate im- 
portance, that the attendance should have decreased during the same 
period to less than two-thirds of what it was at the commencement of the 
decade ; and if this be the case, some explanation of the apparently extra- 
ordinary fact that a second-rate gallery should attract nearly double as 
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many people as a first-rate one, might well have been given us. As a 
matter of fact, however, Mr. Huish is quite incorrect in his assertion that 
the Gallery was a second-rate one ten years ago. Nearly all its finest 
works were then possessed ; for. the essentials of a first-rate gallery are 
not, as this writer seems somewhat naturally to suppose, a marble stair- 
case, a fine entrance-hall, and an attractive arrangement for the display 
of pictures, but the pictures themselves, and these the National Gallery 
then, as now, possessed. The decrease of visitors, however, is, we think, 
very significant as to the direction which public feeling for art is at 
present taking. It tends to bear out what we have said very frequently, 
in these pages and elsewhere, as to the deteriorating effect of fashion upon 
true artistic appreciation. Consider carefully these facts: During the past 
ten years all the great hotels in Northumberland Avenue have heen opened, 
and consequently the visitors to this part of London have enormously 
increased ; during the past ten years the buildings of the National Gallery 
(interior) have been greatly improved and rendered more popularly at- 
tractive ; during the past ten years also the great sensational purchase of 
the Ansidei Madonna for £70,000 has been made, and it is to see this 
picture alone that many visitors are attracted to the Gallery; yet despite 
all these additional attractions and facilities, the attendance has fallen off 
to little more than half its former extent. What does this mean? It 
must mean either that people are ceasing to care so much for pictures, or 
that they are ceasing to care for pictures by deceased masters in com- 
parison with those by living ones. That folks are not ceasing to care for 
pictures on the whole is amply proved in London by the multiplication of 
picture-galleries, picture-dealers’ emporiums, and the prices given for paint- 
ings ; therefore it must be the case that people are ceasing to care for old 
pictures in comparison with new ones; that, in fact, they prefer the shop to 
the museum. Itis by no means impossible that such a state of things should 
co-exist with a very real advance of art feeling and artistic appreciation, but 
in order that this should be the case, we must assume that the work, the 
modern work, for which the greater preference is shown, is indubitably superior 
to that which it has superseded. In other words, either the painting of to- 
day is better than that which finds a home in the National Gallery, or the 
people who prefer it, and prefer it in a greater measure than of old, to that 
work, are wrong, and more wrong than they used to be. And if the latter 
be the case, and if, as Mr. Huish tells us, we are spending a little over 
46,000,000 yearly in State aids to art, would it not be better to pause and 
ask ourselves whether it be, after all, a matter for supreme self-congratula- 
tion that all these solid pounds are being dumped down yearly from the 


National Exchequer ? Or, to put it more plainly, if the result of our art 
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education is to prevent people seeing anything rightly, to make them more 
ready to like what is poor than what is supremely excellent, had we not 
better stop educating them artistically at all ? 


Of course, from the point of view of the dealer, every extra pound 
which is spent, whether from the public or private purse, 7s a matter of 
congratulation. The art patron in this vernacular is the patron who pur- 
chases; the artistic nation is the nation which pays large sums for art; 
advance in art is commensurate with the balance at the artists’ bankers, 
and the multiplication of artistic agencies throughout the kingdom ; but, 
except in a commercial sense, this theory will not hold water, and we say 
deliberately, as we have said so many times before, and as we have often 
adduced so many facts to prove, before Mr. Huish lent us his figures for 
that purpose, that the influence of fashion upon art and artists, that the 
phenomenal increase of prices paid for works of art, that the advertisement 
of artistic concerns, and the working of them by all sorts of indirect social, 
commercial, and literary agencies, are distinctly bad things for any fine art 
whatever, distinctly injurious to the artist as a man, as well as to the character 
of his work, directly tending to destroy any good art which a nation may 
possess, and, if persisted in, to ultimately prevent its having any art at all. 
One need not look any farther than Italy to see an instance of a nation 
which, originally possessed of ‘the most intense and universal artistic 
capacity, has yet so entirely degraded its national aptitude as to produce, 
at the*present day, nothing but third-rate and utterly superficial work, from 
which all true feeling and beauty and meaning have departed. 
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QA Glance af Literature 


HETHER the publication of a new review, A Review of Reviews, 

is rightly to be classed under the head of current literature is a 

little doubtful, but this enterprise calls for some words of comment from us, 
especially since the editor of the new publication has, if we may believe 
several paragraphs which have appeared in the daily journals, asserted that 
the UniversaL Review sanctions his publication. We wish to inform our 
readers, in the plainest possible terms, that we do not approve of the idea on 
which the Review of Reviews is based, and that we do not desire to see that 
idea carried into effect. That idea is simply this : to take without payment, 
from all the leading reviews and magazines, such portions as may seem 
advisable to Mr. Stead, and to reprint them as soon as possible after the 
appearance of the reviews in question, either with or without a summary 
of the remainder of the article, story, or poem from which the extract is 
taken. In other words, the UniversaL and its contemporaries are to 
provide Mr. Stead, gratis, with sufficient contributions to fill his periodical, 
in order that he may, by charging the low price of 6d., be able to 
undersell us in our own wares. The proceeding is almost comic when 
stripped of all circumlocutory phrases, and the colossal calm of an editor, 
who not only takes whatever he fancies from other periodicals, but even 
asks his victims to endorse and assist the proceeding, and writes to 
prime ministers, bishops, and chiefs of the Salvation Army, to demand the 
sanction of the Church and State for his unauthorised conveyances, would 
deserve success for any proceeding which was less distinctly objectionable. 


But we do not wish to dilate upon this aspect of the matter, one upon 


which, indeed, all honest folk must feel in agreement, but to point out the 
essential defects of the system which the Review of Reviews proposes to 
establish with regard to periodical literature. Let us, for the moment, for the 


cake of hypothesis, assume that Mr. Stead has a right to take from us what 
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we have conceived, produced,and paid for, to compress it, alter it, mutilate it, 
and serve it up, with more or less appropriate comment, as a literary force- 
meat ball for the public entertainment. The question is, when the pro- 
ceeding, savoury or unsavoury, has been accomplished, will it prove to have 
been worth the doing ? will it increase the spread of good literature ? will it 
be even fairly just to the various writers whose works have formed the 
subject of the operation? We say, emphatically, ‘No,’ to all these 
questions. It will not have been worth the doing, for the simple reason 
that a really good review article cannot be compressed, cannot be served 
up in snippets, and that if it is so served its very essence, #.¢., the continuity 
of its arguments, the qualification of its statements, the closeness of its 
reasoning, the grace of its style, the balance of its parts, and its unity as 
a whole ‘must inevitably be lost. This must be especially the case when 
the paper selected is one which depends upon its literary quality, and the 
essential objection to Mr. Stead’s Review of Reviews, from the literary 
point of view, is that it must inevitably send forth a garbled version, a 
version which, artistically speaking, is perverted and worthless, of work 
which is in reality good, and the better the work the more it must suffer 
from the hydraulic pressure put upon it. We need go no farther than the 
first number of the Review of Reviews for an instance of this, in the 
selection which it makes from the pages of our last month’s issue. Therein 
the editor endeavours to put into journalistic English one of Lady Dilke’s 
delicately expressed ‘Parables of Life.’ We need not weary our readers 
by extracts from the original, and the unauthorised versions ; those who are 
curious in the mattér may easily test the accuracy of our words by com- 
parison ; suffice it to say that the result is to reduce a delicately conceived 
and adequately executed piece of literary work to absolute bathos. Lastly, 
it is worth noting that though it may be a question whether review- 
literature should or should not exist, there can be little doubt that it can 
only exist in its original form. The very essence of such work necessi- 
tates the possession of time, and some amount of knowledge and capacity 
of thought on the part of its readers. Review-literature is not written like 
a newspaper, nor is it meant for newspaper readeis. It professes, or at 
least aims, to say a weighty word on the subjects dealt with, a word 
which comes with authority, and must be received with consideration. 
Consequently making a fof-pourri of bits snatched hastily here and there 
from important articles written by thoughtful men, is a proceeding which 
can only result in debasing the intellectual currency which it endeavours 


to diffuse. Not the unscrupulousness of Mr. Stead’s idea alone renders it 
objectionable, but the fact that even were it legitimate, it would still be 
as little in the interests of the community, as in those of literature. 
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THE SPANISH PontaRD, By Thomas A. Pinkerton, (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 


This short book—for the story is told in one volume, and the print is 
large—would merit a more lengthy and detailed criticism than we can here 
afford. Mr. Pinkerton, in the first place, has had a story to tell, a story 
which he has thoroughly conceived and comprehended, and has told it 
distinctly well. His tale, too, is unhackneyed both in its plot and treat- 
ment, unhackneyed most of all in the characters which it brings before us and 
the simple directness of the narrative, and while it carries us forward easily 
and pleasantly from incident to incident, lends itself, apparently without 
effort on the author’s part, to the subtle touches of tragedy and humour with 
which this history abounds. Above all, we should call this a full book,— 
despite its brevity,—one from which all padding is markedly absent, and one 
which depicts on a small canvas the result of much genuine human experi- 
ence, and a considerable amount of solid thinking. The scene of the story 
is laid in Warwickshire, in the early days of the struggle between Charles I. 
and his Parliament; and the historical background, owing to the skilful 
manner in which Mr. Pinkerton has interwoven it with his fiction, is not the 
least interesting portion of the book. But from a literary point of view, 
the success of the story is to be found in the quiet, certain development of 
the author’s purpose, in the foreshadowing almost from the first page of the 
motive of the work. It would not be fair to say that this is the history of 
a secret; it is rather the history of how a secret reveals itself, and how the 
effects of a hidden action may consciously and unconsciously shape the life 
around it. To the present writer, at all events, the quality of Mr. Pinker- 
ton’s tale which has been most delightful, has not been his bright, clear 
narrative, with its varied incidents, keen character studies, and picturesque 
setting of well-understood history and social life, but in the absence of 
haste with which the author has developed his plot, has been content to let 
it grow gradually into clearness and consistency, not holding us, as it were, 
by the button-hole and assuring us continually that his point would be a 
good one when it was reached. A good deal might well be said of the 
character-sketching, which, though slight, is peculiarly vivid, of the 
picturesqueness with which the local scenery is described, and of a peculiar 
old-fashioned grace of diction which Mr. Pinkerton has, perhaps, a little 
caught the trick of, from Thomas Hardy. But we have written enough to 
show our opinion of this work, and need only add that we think its 
promise for the future is perhaps even greater than its achievement in the 


present. 
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By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


“FOUND!” 


(Facsimile of the original Pen and Ink Sketch from the Collection of Charles Fairfax Murray, Esq.) 
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Mi Kil Ml hi = Wy/ HE attention of the scientific world in France 
iaemesing’ Hy os and in Germany has long been directed to 
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sia) ae Ae a a>) the curious phenomena which are classed as 
r | BA! oat ‘hypnotic,’ and for years past experiments of 
the most searching character have been carried 
on by experts, notably at the Salpétriére and 
at Nancy. In Germany, Heidenhain, one of the most 


eminent of German physiologists, has, since 1880, been 





investigating these phenomena, attracted thereto by 
the experiments of Carl Hansen, a Dane, the gentle- 


man who in October last founded a Hypnotic Society in London, for the 
systematic study and use of Hypnotism. The phenomena are interesting, 





not only as being curious in themselves, and as promising to place in the 

| hands of the physician a useful therapeutic agent, but also for the light 

| they throw on the psychical constitution of man, and on those subtle prob- 
lems of life and mind which occupy the attention of the acutest thinkers 
of our time. 


There can be no doubt, in the light of our present knowledge, that 
| many of the ‘ miraculous’ cures credited to prophet and saint were the re- 
sults of magnetic power ; that the ecstasy of the saint is reproduced in the 


hypnotic trance ; that witches and wizards may be rivalled by the mes- 
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meriser. Much that was obscure is now illuminated, and the Salpétriére 
patient explains the sybil and the seeress. We see prophecies, visions, 
possessions, the evil eye, magic control, all reproduced under conditions 
which render possible careful scrutiny and deliberate investigation, 


The scope of Hypnotism will, however, be poorly understood if we 
confine ourselves to the rigid experimentation of the -French doctors. 
Valuable as is their work, placing Hypnotism among the experimental 
sciences on a basis that none can challenge, we shall only understand its 
bearing by studying it from a standpoint that renders visible a wider 
horizon, and enables us to see it in relation to its historical evolution, as 
well as in its most modern presentment. 


The soothing and curative power that lies in the human touch was 
known long ere the resemblance of some of its properties to those of the 
magnet gave rise to the name of Animal Magnetism. Solon (B.c. 637-558) 
speaks of the fury of disease being soothed by the gentle stroking of the 
hand,’ and in China the origin of the practice of curing diseases by the 
laying on of hands is lost in antiquity. Celsus records the fact that 
Asclepiades, the Greek ‘father of physic,’ ‘practised light friction, as a 
means of inducing sleep in phrensy and insanity ; and, what is more re- 
markable, he says that by too much friction there was a danger of inducing 


lethargy.’* The Chaldean priests, the Parsees, the Hindus, and other 


‘civilised people of antiquity, also practised cure by touch. There can be 


little doubt that this custom is alluded to in 2 Kings v. 11, where Naaman is 
represented as saying that he thought the Jewish prophet would ‘strike his 
hand over the place and recover the leper.’ The Egyptian sculptures show 
figures in magnetic positions, and the habit of taking to the sick cloths im- 
pregnated with the magnetism of a holy person is often met with in 
antiquity, and is spokenof in Acts xix. 12. The cures wrought by Ves- 
pasian at Alexandria, as recorded by Suetonius and Tacitus, were obviously 
magnetic, and the idea of the curative properties of the ‘ king’s touch’ was 
but an inheritance from the time when the priestly functions attached to 
the royal office carried with them this healing power. 


Nor was this use of human magnetism for the cure of diseases the 
only kind of magnetic phenomenon known to the ancients. Hippocrates, 
Aristotle, Galen, and other classical authors mention somnambulism, a 
state which may supervene naturally or be artificially induced, and is, in 


1 *Apud Stobzum.’ Translated in Stanley’s ‘ History of Philosophy,’ 1666. 
2 *Somnolism and Psychism.’ By J. W. Haddock, M.D., 1851, p. 7. 
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either case, a phenomenon now included under ‘hypnotism.’ Nor can 
there be much doubt as to the nature of the utterances of the sacred virgins 
in Pagantemples. Of these Dr. Haddock says :— 


From what is known of the practices, the long vigils and fastings, and the 
peculiar attitudes and manners of the Sybils, there can be little doubt that 
by various means, kept secret from the multitude, a condition similar, if not 
identical with the higher mesmeric, or /sychic state, as it is proposed to call it, 
was induced ; and that the Sybils and utterers of oracles were, at times, really 
clairvoyant and in a state of trance. Saint Justin said ‘that the Sybils spoke 
many great things with justice and with truth, and ¢hat when the instinct which 
animated them ceased to exist, they lost the recollection of all they had declared? It 
will be seen in the sequel that this is so strikingly in accordance with the 
mesmeric sleep or trance, as to leave scarcely a doubt of its identity with it.’ 


It is not definitely known when the properties of magnetised iron and 
steel were first discovered, the Chinese claiming to be the first to 
use the compass, but it is certain that the use of the magnet for 
curative purposes can point to a respectable antiquity. Paracelsus (a.p. 
1493-1541) seems to have been the first, among Westerns at least, to 
ascribe magnetism to the human body, and to suggest the use of this 
human magnetism for the cure of disease ; in his time magnets must have 
been used for this purpose, as we can judge not only from his expression 
of ‘human magnetism,’ but also from a work by Cardan, dated 1584, in 
which ‘there is an account of an experiment in anzesthesia, produced by 
the magnet,’ and it is stated that ‘it was then customary to magnetise 
rings, which were worn round the neck or the arm, in order to cure 


nervous diseases.’ * 


Pomponatius (a.p. 1462-1525) had already pointed to the fact, which 
he speaks of as generally acknowledged, that some persons are ‘ gifted with 
the faculty of curing certain diseases, in virtue of an emanation from them- 
selves which by the power of the will and the imagination they are able to 
direct to the sick.’* ‘When those who are endowed with this faculty,’ 
says Pomponatius, ‘ operate by employing the force of the imagination and 
the will, this force affects their blood and their spirits, which produce the 
intended effects, by means of an evaporation thrown outwards.”* He con- 
siders that health may be communicated to a sick person, as disease may 
be communicated to a healthy. one; and he alleges that matter, the 


1 Ibid. pp. 6, 7. 

2* Animal Magnetism.’ By Binet and Féré. English Translation, 1888, p. 2. 
3 * Human Magnetism.’ By W. Newnham, 1845, pp. 149, 150. 

4 Quoted in ‘ Isis Revelata,’ by J. C. Colquhoun, 1836, vol. i., p. 152. 
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elements themselves, can be made subject to man by this magnetic force. 
In 1621 the celebrated Van Helmont (A.p. 1577-1644) published in Paris 
a remarkable work on ‘The Magnetic Cure of Wounds,’ in which he 
defended magnetism as a curative agent, as against a Jesuit, Father 
Robert, who had maintained that certain cures were the work of the devil. 
‘Magnetism,’ he writes, ‘is a universal agent; there is nothing new in it 
but the name; and it is a paradox only to those who are disposed to 
ridicule everything, and who ascribe to the influence of Satan all those 
phenomena which they cannot explain.’ He defines magnetism as ‘that 
occult influence which bodies exert over each other at a distance, whether 
by attraction or by repulsion,’ and considers that it acts through a fluid, 
the Magnale Magnum, an ethereal spirit which penetrates all bodies, and 
in the human frame is found in the blood, and is directed by the will. 
Man can so use it as to affect objects at a distance, and the strength of 
his impulsion depends on the energy and concentration of his volition. 
‘This magical power lies dormant in man.’ So thoroughly convinced was 
Van Helmont of the reality of the magnetic force, that when the plague 
was raging at Brussels, he went thither to tend the sick. Many other 
authors wrote on the same lines during the seventeenth century, as Sir 
Kenelm Digby, in 1660, William Maxwell, 1679, and Robert Fludd. A 
most remarkable quotation from a work published in 1673 by Sebastian 
Wirdig, is: given by Mr. Colquhoun; ‘Totus mundus constat et positus 
est in magnetismo ; omnes sublunarium vicissitudines fiunt per magnetis- 
mum; vita conservatur magnetismo; interitus omnium rerum fiunt per 
magnetismum.’* In 1889, Dr. Buck writes, in words that are well-nigh 
an echo of the seventeenth century philosopher: ‘We thus discern an 
underlying substance everywhere diffused, of great tenuity, permeating 
all things, as the common basis of matter and force. This substance, with 
its characteristic polarizing tendency, and its universal diffusibility, out- 
wardly displayed in atoms of elements, and in all objective phenomenal 
nature, is magnetism.’ * 


One of the most remarkable of the practical magnetisers of the seven- 
teenth century was an Irish gentleman, named Valentine Greatrakes, who 
published an autobiographical sketch in 1666. Among his patients were 
the [philosopher Cudworth and the astronomer Flamsteed, while Robert 
Boyle, President of the Royal Society, bears witness to the reality of his 
cures. Dr. George Rust, Bishop of Derry, writes as follows on what he 
himself saw, and his testimony is confirmed by members of the Royal 


1 See ‘ Isis Revelata,’ vol. i., pp. 154-161. 2 Ibid. p. 150. 
3 *A Study of Man.’ By J. D. Buck, M.D., 1889, p. 31. 
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Society, physicians, and others, who carefully examined into the alleged 
facts :— 


I was three weeks together with him at my Lord Conway’s, and saw him, I 
think, lay his hands upon a thousand persons ; and really there is something in 
it more than ordinary ; but I am convinced it is not miraculous. I have seen 
pains strangely fly before his hands, till he hath chased them out of the body— 
dimness cleared and deafness cured by his touch ; twenty persons, at several 
times, in fits of the falling sickness, were in two or three minutes brought to 
themselves, so as to tell where their pain was ; and then he hath pursued it till he 
hath drawn it out at some extreme part ; running sores of the king’s evil dried up, 
and kernels brought to a suppuration by his hand; grievous sores of many 
months’ date in a few days healed ; obstructions and stoppings removed ; can- 
cerous knots in the breast dissolved, etc. 


The Bishop says further that the cures often took some time, and 
that patients often relapsed, while with others he could do nothing. His 
method was placing his hand on the affected part, and stroking lightly 
from above downwards. The Royal Society considered that there was ‘a 
sanative influence in Mr. Greatrakes’ body,’ and in a book which contains 
an article on the cures by Robert Boyle, is a remarkable cure of leprosy 
by ‘stroaking’ by Greatrakes.' 


In the eighteenth century John Joseph Gassner (born 1727) performed 
a number of cures, chiefly among patients suffering from epilepsy and 
other nervous complaints; a full account may be read in the German 
Archiv fiir den Thierischen Magnetismus, published at Leipzig. 


From this rough sketch it will be seen that when the man was born 
who was destined to give his name to this little-understood natural force, 
its existence had long been known, and it had been largely utilised. 
Anthony Mesmer (1734-1815) was born, some say at Weiler, in 
Germany, some at Mersburg, in Switzerland, and while still young went to 
Vienna to study medicine. He did not take his doctor’s degree until 1766, 
when he chose for his subject ‘The Influence of the Planets on the Human 
Body,’ following Paracelsus in the theory that the planets influenced the 
human body through a subtle magnetic fluid. A Jesuit professor of astro- 
nomy at Vienna, named Hehl, drew his attention to the loadstone as a 
curative agent, and Mesmer and Hehl together performed a number of 
experiments with magnetised steel plates. Some jealousy arose between 
them, apparently from Mesmer having discovered that ‘ magnetic passes,’ 


1*Tsis Revelata,’ vol. i., pp. 203 to 207. See also Newnham’s ‘ Human Magnetism,’ 
pp. 150, 151, and ‘ Somnolism and Psychism,’ pp. 8, 9. 
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movements of the hand from above downwards, much increased the value of 
the steel plates ; what is certain is that Mesmer and Hehl fell out, and that 
Mesmer’s proceedings so roused against him the medical faculty of Vienna 
that he was obliged to leave that city. He visited various towns, 
performing many cures in the hospitals and elsewhere, and after a varied 
experience came to the conclusion that the human body could produce 
effects similar to those produced by the magnet, and that ‘animal 
magnetism’ was a powerful curative agent. About this time a man named 
Perkins, in England, patented for the cure of disease some ‘ metallic 
tractors,’ which appear to have resembled the steel plates of Mesmer and 
Hehl; Perkins, however, did not grasp the luminous idea of Mesmer, that 
the curative power lay in the human body, and his discovery was 
discredited when Drs. Haygarth and Falconer produced with wooden 
tractors results similar to those produced by his metallic ones." Mesmer, 
who had hold of the right principle, proceeded with his cures, and in 1778 
arrived in Paris, whither his fame had preceded him. He published in 
1779 a pamphlet, in which he laid down his theory of animal magnetism, 
claiming that his ‘system would furnish fresh knowledge of the nature of 
fire and light, as well as of the theory of attraction, of flux and reflux, of 
the magnet and electricity.’ ‘This principle can cure nervous diseases 
directly and others indirectly. By its aid the physician is enlightened 
as to the use of drugs; he perfects their action, provokes and directs at 
his will salutary crises, so as to completely master them.’ He summarised 
his theory in twenty-seven propositions, many of which are recognised as 
true to-day, however startling they may have appeared to be to the 
science of the eighteenth century. The human body, he alleged, showed 
polarity—a fruitful idea, destined to have great results—and animal 
magnetism could be communicated to living and non-living agents, and 
operate from afar. Mesmer’s first convert was Dr. D’Eslon, but doctors 
for the most part were bitterly hostile, and the Medical Faculty of Paris 
suspended Dr. D’Eslon and denounced Mesmer and all his works, finally, 
in 1784, prohibiting the practice of animal magnetism by doctors under 
penalty of expulsion. 


Despite this official excommunication, Mesmer had the bad taste to 
continue performing cures, and Paris, palpitating with new ideas, 
intoxicated with new liberty, went well-nigh mad over him. Fashionable 
society thronged his consulting-room and fought for admission at his 
doors. Unfortunately, Mesmer was not strong enough to master his own 
popularity, and lent himself to follies which brought discredit on his 


1 ‘Somnolism and Psychism,’ pp. 9, 10. 
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really great powers. Clad in purple silk, he wandered through the crowd 
of patients, amid soft music, in carefully subdued light, touching one with 
a metallic rod, another with the hand, provoking and controlling passionate 
excitement. The patients were seated round a baquet, or trough, the 
contents of which set up a magnetic current; they were mostly dilettante, 
hysterical, credulous men and women of the court, in search of some new 
excitement. What wonder that with such a crowd, dominated by the 
handsome presence and undoubtedly strong magnetic powers of the 
marvellous doctor, with the expectation of the wonderful ensuring its own 
realisation, with the hysterical contagion to which a crowd is always liable, 
what wonder that convulsive crises were provoked, and scandalous scenes 
enacted ? 


Outside Paris, numerous ‘ Harmonic Societies’ were established, the 
members of which magnetised the sick poor gratuitously, and communicated 
to each other the noteworthy facts which occurred within their experience.! 
At last it was felt that it was necessary to institute a careful inquiry into 
the whole subject, and Louis XVI., in 1784, issued a mandate to the 
Medical Faculty of Paris, desiring them to appoint commissioners and draw 
up a report. Two Commissions were appointed, one of members of the 
Academy of Sciences, including such men as Franklin, Bailly, Lavoisier, 
and Guillotin ; the other of members of the Society of Physicians, among 
whom De Jussieu was the most famous. These Commissions reported 
against Mesmer, considering that his cures were due to the imagination of 
ithe patients, and that his system was injurious to morality. Attention was 
drawn in a special report to the details of the system. ‘The magnetiser 
generally keeps the patient’s knees enclosed within his own,’ ‘the hand is 
laid on the hypochondriac region’ and other sensitive parts of the body, 
and thus crises were provoked of a hysterical nature, detrimental to moral 
dignity and self-control. ‘Imagination, imitation, touches, such are the 
real causes of the effects attributed to animal magnetism. The methods of 
magnetism being dangerous, it follows that all public treatment in which 
magnetic practices are used must, in the long run, have the most 
lamentable results.’ But among these eminent men one of the most 
eminent dissented from the report presented by his Commission, and, 
while combating the theory of magnetism, refused to refer to imagination 
all the strange phenomena he had watched with the trained observation of 
the naturalist. Of this dissident De Jussieu, Dr. Paul Richer says :— 

A faithful and accurate observer, he had noted facts that had escaped the 


1 See ‘ Isis Revelata,’ vol. i., pp. 238, 239. In this learned work is given a very full account 
of Mesmer, and the reader who desires to investigate the whole question of Animal Magnetism 
‘can find no more useful treatise, as it is crowded with references to the literature of the subject, 
in ancient and modern times. 
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attention of the commissioners, or that they had voluntarily neglected. These 
facts are not beyond criticism, and moreover they are insufficient as the founda- 
tion of a theory, be it what it may. But it is not the less true that De 
Jussieu is the one savant who suspected that among all the phenomena, more 
or less strange and incoherent, then put to the debit and credit of animal 
magnetism, there were some in which the unknown was lying hidden, worthy 
of profound examination, and meriting something better than disdain or a simple 
non-acceptance.’ 


The insight of De Jussieu was to be justified by the future. It may 
be noted also that Cuvier (1769 to 1832), who was in 1800 appointed 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the College de France, later endorsed 
De Jussieu rather than his colleagues. In the second volume of his 
‘ Anatomie Comparée,’ he writes :— 

I must confess that it is very difficult to distinguish the effect of the imagina- 
tion of the patient from the physical effect produced by the operator. The 
effects, however, which are produced upon persons already insensible before the 
commencement of the operation, those which take place in others after the 
operation has deprived them of sensibility, and those which are manifested by 
animals, do not permit us to doubt that the proximity of two animated bodies, 
in certain positions and with certain motions, has a real effect, independently of 
all participation of the imagination of one of them. It seems sufficiently evident, 
too, that these effects are owing to some sort of communication which is. 
established between their nervous systems.” 


The belief in Animal Magnetism, which was now spoken of as Mes- 
merism, was not, however, to be crushed out by the unfavourable reports 
of the Commissions. As Mr. Colquhoun well says, the facts ‘almost daily 
disclosed were much too numerous, too unambiguous, and too firmly estab- 
lished, to be overthrown even by the united force of learning, prejudice, 
ingenuity, ridicule, invective, and persecution.’ In Germany, Lavater, in 
1787, drew to it the attention of the medical world, and it has since steadily 
flourished there, and has given birth to a widespread scientific literature. 
In France, despite the Revolution, its study proceeded, although Mesmer 
left the country, and three distinct schools of magnetism were established : 
that of Mesmer, proceeding by touches, friction, and pressure, the use of 
the baquet, of magnetised water and plates applied to the stomach, a 
treatment provocative of violent convulsions and crises; that of Barbarin, 
which disregarded physical means and relied on the will of the operator ;. 
and the most celebrated of all, that of the Marquis Chastenet de Puységur, 

1*La Nouvelle Revue,’ August, 1882. ‘Magnetisme Animale et Hypnotisme.’ Par Pauk 
Richer. 

2 Ocoted in ‘ Isis Revelata,’ vol. i., p. 74. 


3 Mesmcr died in 1815, at Mersburg, on the Lake of Constance, deeply beloved of the poor, 
to whose treatment he censecrated his powers in his later years. 
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a pupil of Mesmer, who te ok for his motto ‘ Croyez et veuillez,’ and used 
magnetic passes without contact. De Puységur practised chiefly on the 
peasants of his vicinity, and worked a large number of cures, full accounts 
of which may be read in his published works.’ It is to de Puységur that 
we owe the first description of the magnetic trance, or lucid somnambulism, 
a discovery since so fruitful in results. A young peasant, named Victor, 
was suffering from an affection of the chest, and was magnetised by de 
Puységur, who thus describes the case :-— 


What was my surprise to see, in seven minutes, this man fall into a tranquil 
sleep in my arms, without convulsions or pains! I hastened the crisis, a pro- 
ceeding that caused some giddiness ; he spoke aloud on matters of business. 
When it seemed to me that his thoughts must affect him unpleasantly, I stopped 
them, and sought to inspire merrier ones ; this did not require much effort, and 
he became quite content, fancying that he was drawing for a prize, dancing at a 
féte, etc. . . . I encouraged these ideas in him, and thus obliged him to move 
actively in his chair, as though dancing to a tune which, by singing it men¢adly, I 
made him repeat out loud.” 


De Puységur tells us of a peasant, ‘the most stupid man in the 
countryside,’ who taught him methods of magnetising when in the ‘ clair- 
voyant’ state, and relates how his patient, in the magnetic state, ‘was no 
longer stupid, scarce able to stumble through a sentence, but becomes a 
being I can hardly describe, to whom I need not speak, for he understands 
and answers me if I merely think in his presence.’* This lucid somnam- 
bulic state, as it has since been termed, attracted general attention, and the 


popularity of de Puységur rivalled that of Mesmer. 


Gradually doctor after doctor in France experimented in Animal 
Magnetism, or Mesmerism, with varying results. In 1820, in consequence 
of the investigations of a young medical man, Dr. A. Bertrand, the hos- 
pitals were opened for experiments, and the student may read Baron Du 
Potet’s large collection of his personal experiences. He relates some 
remarkable cures wrought by himself; but the ‘ unreliability’ of the little- 
understood natural agent in different hands, and the prejudice of the 
medical profession, barred the way to its general adoption.‘ Experiments 


1 In the third edition, 1820, of his ‘ Mémoires pour servir 4 histoire et a l’établissement du 
Magnétisme Animal,’ I find no less than eight works advertised as from his pen. - The 
‘Mémoires’ has for stamp a heartsease, surrounded by rays and ringed with the words, 
‘Thought moves matter.’ 

* *Memoires,’ pp. 21, 22. 

3 Ibid. pp. 27-29. The student will find a large number of instructive cases in this work. 
as ‘Manuel de I’Etudiant Magnétiseur.’ Par Baron Du Potet. Quatriéme édition, Paris, 
1868. 
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successfully performed by one person on one day, failed at the hands of 
another person on the next day, and, the conditions of success not yet 
being understood, the failure seemed inexplicable and discouragement 
supervened. It was forgotten that, in the investigation of every newly- 
discovered natural force, similar successes and failures occurred; and it 
was as rash to denounce animal magnetism as unreliable because beginners 
blundered, as to deny that electricity could be produced by friction 
because a machine working in a moisture-laden atmosphere threw off no 
sparks. 


In 1825, however, Animal Magnetism had progressed so much that it 
again applied in Paris for scientific ¢mprimatur, and after five years of 
patient investigation a Commission, named by the Academy of Medicine, 
reported strongly in its favour, and declared that ‘the Academy should 
encourage research into animal magnetism, as a very curious branch of 
psychology and natural history.’ But the reading of this report, pre- 
sented by M. Husson, raised a storm; one doctor declared that the 
Academy was being entertained with miracles, and another, that if the 
alleged facts were true they would destroy half our physiological know- 
ledge ; so that, finally, the report was shelved. In 1837, another Commis- 
sion, composed almost entirely of the opponents of magnetism, was 
appointed, and another report issued, this time, as was expected, in 
hostility ; this report was adopted by the Academy, and was clinched by 
the offer of a prize of 3,000 francs by M. Burdin, to anyone who could 
read without using the eyes and in darkness. M. Pigeaire, a doctor of 
Montpelier, submitted his daughter, who was able to read with her eyes 
bandaged, when in the magnetic trance; a commission was_ thereupon 
appointed to examine this child, who had her eyes covered with cotton- 
wool, and then carefully bandaged ; the judges appear to have been harsh, 
and to have distressed the sensitive, who was accustomed to use the tips of 
her fingers for reading, as do many somnambulists, and after mutch dis- 
cussion the prize remained unawarded. M. Pigeaire then offered a prize 
of 30,000 francs to anyone, not in the magnetic trance, who could read, 
wearing his daughter’s bandage, and this prize also remained unwon. It 
may be remarked that the tips of the fingers, the pit of the stomach, and 
the centre of the crown of the head, are used by somnambulists for read- 
ing; a book placed in contact with one of these parts of the body is 
fluently read. 


So far as France was concerned, Animal Magnetism now remained 


1* Nouvelle Revue,’ loc. cit. p. 593. 
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under a cloud, but in England it made great progress. Dr. Abercrombie, 
Dr. Haddock, Dr. Elliott, and many others, investigated it, and in most 
cases practised it, and with remarkable success. But the founder of the 
modern school of ‘hypnotism’ was Dr. Braid, a Manchester surgeon, who 
seeing some experiments performed by Lafontaine, a Swiss mesmerist, in 
1841, and believing them to be fraudulent, set himself to work to discover 
the supposed imposition. He, however, came to the conclusion that the 
incapacity of the mesmerised patient to open his eyes was a real in- 
capacity, and he began to experiment upon his friends, with the view of 
producing a similar phenomenon. He found that this closing of the eyes 
could be brought about by a fixed gaze at an object placed slightly above 
the eyes, so that a convergent strabismus was induced. When the 
hypnotic state was thus obtained, he found that the patient could be 
readily influenced, and that, by placing him in given attitudes, the 
emotions normally expressed by these attitudes could be produced in him 
at will. He further discovered that the senses often became abnormally 
acute under hypnotism, and that hallucinations could be imposed on the 
subject by ‘ suggestion,’ ¢.c., that a direction to see something on awaken- 
ing was followed by a hallucination when the subject came out of the 
trance condition. Since the time of Braid, the whole question has been 
studied in the most strictly scientific spirit, experiments have been per- 
formed under rigid test conditions, and Hypnotism is-no longer an alien in 
the scientific world, but an accepted denizen, well worthy of careful 
attention. The world-famous experiments of Charcot and his colleagues at 
the Salpétriére, and those of Liébault at Nancy, have for ever rendered 
impossible the recurrence of the follies of 1784 and 1837. The revival of 
the study in France was due to the experiments of Azam, a Bordeaux 
surgeon, in 1850, and various works on it appeared up to the year 1866, 
when Liébault published the results of his investigations. In 1878, the 
Salpétriére school first attracted public notice, and from that time forward 
scepticism has been replaced by study in the scientific world. 


In the Salpétriére every resource of modern science has been utilised 
to shut out the possibility of fraud, and those who doubt the results, 
startled by their amazing character, will do well to study Dr. Paul Richer’s 
monumental work, ‘Etudes Cliniques sur la Grande Hystérie, ou Hystero- 
Epilepsie.’ It has been found by numerous experiments that the tracings 
obtained by attaching a tambour to the arm and a pneumatograph to the 
chest of a subject thrown into the cataleptic state are wholly different 
from those obtained from a subject in the normal condition; for instance, 


while a strong man may simulate some forced position, and the eye of the 
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observer may be unable to distinguish any difference between his attitude 
and that of a cataleptic patient placed in a similar attitude, yet the strain 
in his case will be made evident by the tracings obtained from him, which 
are wholly different from those obtained from the other. Thus the tracing 
of the respiration of a person in hypnotic catalepsy showed smoothly- 
rounded curves, while the tambour on the limb gave an absolutely straight 
line ; on the other hand, the respiratory tracing from a man who imitated 
the attitude showed sudden dives and jerks, becoming sharper and sharper 
as the moments passed, and the tracing from the extended limb, at first 
fairly straight, showed muscular tremors increasing in violence as the 
strain was prolonged. By these rigid tests was fraud excluded, and the 
certainty of the abnormal state established. 


There are many ways in which the subject can be thrown into the 
magnetic trance, such as holding the hands and gazing fixedly into the 
eyes, making downward passes over the face and trunk, placing the thumb 
on the forehead while the fingers rest lightly on the crown of the head, 
etc. At the Salpétriére, the operators, dealing with hysterical patients, 
have generally thrown the subject into the rigid cataleptic state first, by a 
sudden noise, as a blow on a gong, the flash of the electric light, or other 
sudden sense-stimulus ; a slower way is a continued slight stimulus, as 
looking upwards ata dark or bright object—as in Braid’s experiments. 
The subject may be made to pass from this cataleptic into the lethargic 
state by further stimulus, and from this into the ‘hypnotic,’ or lucid 
somnambulic, by light friction of the scalp. The true hypnotic lethargy 
is distinguished from catalepsy once more by respiratory tracings, those 
obtained from a subject passing from lethargy into catalepsy showing the 
change in the most unmistakable way, while a further check has been 
secured by making tracings of the circulatory changes (by the use of the 
plethysmograph and air-sphymograph), which are as marked as those of 
the respiration.’ 


II.—Tue Facrs. 


As long ago as 1636 Daniel Schwenter hypnotised a cock by tying its 
legs together, and placing its beak at the end of a chalk line drawn along 
the ground, an experiment still frequently repeated with success; the 
tying of the legs is quite unnecessary, as the animal remains motionless if 

1 See on these tracings Binet and Féré’s before-quoted work, pp. 120-134, where a number 


of these tracings are given; and, for greater detail, P. Richer’s ‘ Etudes,’ pp. 337-355 and 
pp. 757-768. 
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the beak be held on the line for a few moments. Experiments on animals 


are satisfactory in so far as the possibility of fraud is here excluded, but 
of course only physical phenomena can be obtained from them. One word 
of warning is advisable, however, to any who embark on this line of 
investigation, especially if they practise on the domestic cat or any of the 
canine race. There is a moment, just before-success, when the animal is 
roused to rage—probably by terror—and will spring at the operator. Any 
start or blenching then means failure, and an ugly bite or scratch may be 
the result. 


The facts of Animal Magnetism, for purposes of study, may be con- 
veniently classed under three heads: 1. Its use asa therapeutic agent. 
2. The exaltation under it of the physical senses and mental capacities. 
3. The control of the subject by the operator. 


(1) Lts use as a therapeutic agent.—The cures worked by Greatrakes, 
Mesmer, Du Potet, and other mesmerisers have already been alluded to, 
and during the present century a vast number of cures have been effected. 
Dr. Haddock records a case of blindness cured by him. A little girl of seven 
began to exhibit symptoms of cerebral affection, with partial paralysis, and 
eventually became totally blind ; the child was brought to him, and by him 
submitted to a clairvoyante, who attributed the blindness to the state of 
the roots of the optic nerve and the disordered condition of the nervous 


system. The child was mesmerised every day, and at the end of three 


weeks began to perceive light, improving gradually until she was able to — 


read large print. This occurred at the close of the summer of 1849, and 
at the end of 1850 the child had retained her sight, but was somewhat 
short-sighted." A famous case is that of Harriet Martineau, who has left 
a record of her own experience ; she describes herself as reduced to the 
last state of weakness, ‘a life passed between my bed and the sofa.’ All 
that medical skill could do was done, and she was continually dependent 
on opiates. She then put herself under mesmeric treatment, and ‘ at the 
end of four months I was, as far as my own feelings could be any warrant, 
quite well.’ She describes her steady convalescence, ‘improved com- 
posure of nerve and spirits,’ and the help she found mesmerism to be in 
breaking off the use of opiates.” Dr. Inglis, of Halifax, cured a girl, eleven 
years old, of epileptic fits, by daily inducing mesmeric sleep,’ a form of 
sleep that is accompanied with marked recuperation of the bodily energies. 
Perhaps the most remarkable use of magnetism, under this head, is its 
1 *Somnolism and Psychism,’ pp. 159, 160. 


2 Quoted in Newnham’s ‘ Humaa Magnetism,’ pp. 421-427. 
3 Ibid. pp, 139, 140. 
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employment as an anesthetic. One of the most famous operations 
performed on a mesmerised patient is the removal of the breast of an 
elderly French lady, Madame Plantin, for cancer, in 1829. Madame 
Plantin’s physician, Dr. Chapelain, was in the habit of mesmerising her, 
and he found that she would placidly discuss the advisability of the 
proposed amputation when she was in the mesmeric trance, but shrank 
from it, when awake, with the ‘most intense anguish and apprehension.’ 
M. Jules Cloquet, an eminent surgeon of Paris, was chosen as operator, 
and found his patient in the mesmeric trance on his arrival. ‘She spoke 
calmly of the intended operation ; removed her own dress to expose her 
bosom to the surgeon’s knife; and during the operation, which lasted 
about a quarter of an hour, she conversed freely with the surgeon, and the 
physician, who was seated by her, supporting the arm on the diseased side, 
without exhibiting the slightest pain or consciousness of what was going 
on.’ She was kept under mesmerism for two days, and the wound began 
to heal in a healthy manner ; but the patient died fourteen days later from 
another disease.’ In 1851 Broca and Follin mesmerised a woman to make 
an incision in an abscess, and Guérineau, of Poitiers, amputated the 
thigh of a hypnotised patient.? It is obvious that this use of hypnotism 
might prove most serviceable in cases in which chloroform cannot be 
exhibited without danger to life. 


Carl Hansen has used mesmerism for the cure of nervous diseases of 
all sorts, for destroying by suggestion rooted ideas amounting to mania, 
for calming the insane in fits of fury, etc., etc. In India, where climatic 
influences are most favourable to the production of mesmeric phenomena, 
and among ihe sensitive Hindus, Colonel Olcott has cured diseases 
literally by the hundred, paralysis, blindness, deafness, dumbness, rheu- 
matism, and soon. The use of clairvoyance in the diagnosis and cure of 
disease will be mentioned further on. 


(2) The exaltation of the physical senses and mental capacities.— 
This class of cases is full of instruction for the psychologist, for here, if 
anywhere, he can study mental phenomena apart from normal conditions, 
though if he insists on invariably connecting states of consciousness 
with cell-vibrations, he will find himself in parlous difficulties. 


The quickening of the senses and of the mental capacities belongs to 


1 *Somnolism and Hypnotism,’ pp. 45, 46. 
2 * Animal Magne‘ism,’ by Binet and Féré, p. 77. 
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the lucid somnambulic condition, not to ‘that of lethargy. Binet and 
Féré say :— 


The state of the senses in hypnotic subjects ranges from anzesthesia to 
hyperzesthesia. During lethargy all the senses are suspended, with the occasional 
exception of the sense of hearing, which is sometimes retained, as it is in natural 
sleep. During catalepsy, the special senses are partially awake; the muscular 
sense, in particular, retains all its activity. Finally, in somnambulism the senses 
are not merely awake, but quickened to an extraordinary degree. Subjects feel 
the cold produced by breathing from the mouth at a distance of several yards 
(Braid). Weber's compasses, applied to the skin, produce a twofold sensation, 
with a deviation of 3°, in regions where, during the waking state, it would be 
necessary to give the instrument a deviation of 18° (Berger). The activity of the 
sense of sight is sometimes so great that the range of sight may be doubled, as 
well as the sharpness of vision. The sense of smell may be developed so that 
the subject is able to discover by its aid the fragments of a visiting card which 
had been given to him to smell before it was torn up (Taguet). The 
hearing is so acute that a conversation carried on in the floor below may be 
overheard.! 


Many of the extraordinary phenomena of clairvoyance appear to be 
directly related to this abnormal sensibility, the bounds of time and space 
being ultimately completely cast aside. A girl of seventeen, named Jane 
Rider, was very carefully observed by her medical attendant, Dr. Belden ; 
he found—amid many other curious facts—that she could read and write 
with two wads of cotton-wool over her eyes, coming down to the middle of 
the cheek, in close contact with the nose, and closely bound with a large 
black handkerchief; thus blinded, she on one occasion wrote the words 
Stiff Billy, and then correctly dotted the 7 in each word, wrote Springfield 
under them, leaving out the /, and went back and put the missing letter in 
the right place.” Schelling, the German philosopher, relates a case he 
observed, in which a clairvoyante began to cry, and said that a death of a 
member of the family had taken place, at a distance of 150 leagues. She 
added that the letter announcing the death was on its way. On awaking, 
she remembered nothing and was quite bright and cheerful, but when 
again hypnotised, she again wept over the death. A week later, Schelling 
found her crying, with a letter beside her on the table, announcing the 
death, and on asking whether she had previously heard of his illness, she 
answered that she had heard no such news of him, and that the intelli- 
gence was quite unexpected.’ Similar. stories, vouched by names of the 
highest character, may be found by the dozen in books dealing with these 
phenomena, so there is nothing unjustifiable in the statement of Schopen- 


1 * Animal Magnetism,’ pp. 174, 135. 2 *Tsis Reve’ata,’ vol. i., p. 377. 
3 Ibid. vo’. i'., pp. 8°, 92. 
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hauer: ‘Who at this day doubts the facts of animal magnetism and its 
clairvoyance, is not to be called sceptical, but ignorant.’ ’ 


A use of clairvoyance that has been too much neglected is its employ- 
ment for the diagnosis of obscure forms of disease. The Madame 
Plantin alluded to above had a daughter, Madame Lagandré, who was a 
clairvoyante, and who visited her mother shortly before her death; she 
described the state of the right lung and heart, the stomach and liver, 


describing the right lung as being shrivelled up,.compressed, and no. ° 


longer breathing, and saying that there was water in the cavity of 
the heart. A post-mortem examination was conducted on Madame 
Plantin’s body in the presence of Dr. Drousart, M. Moreau—secretary to 
the surgical section of the Royal Academy of Medicine, Paris—and Dr. 
Chapelain, by MM. Cloquet and Pailloux. The state of the organs was 
found to exactly bear out the somnambule’s description.* Dr. Haddock’s 
somnambule, Emma, constantly diagnosed diseases for him, and indicated 
appropriate remedies, which were exhibited with great success.” Here, 
again, a mass of evidence is available for all who desire to further study 
the subject. Dr. Sprengel, Dr. Brandis, Dr. Georget, and other physicians 
equally eminent, have advocated the employment of somnambulists for 
the diagnosis of disease. 


Passing from the senses to the more intellectual faculties, we find that 
the memory becomes, to an extraordinary degree, retentive under 
hypnotism : a poem was read over to a hypnotised subject and she was 
awakened ; she could not remember it, but on being again hypnotised, she 
repeated it correctly. At the Salpétriére a hypnotised subject gave the 
menu of dinners she had eaten a week previously. A hypnotised girl, in 
Charcot’s room, was asked the name of aman who entered the room, and 
at once answered, ‘M. Parrot.’ She was awaked and again questioned, 
but said she did not know him; at last, after looking at him for a long 
time, she said that she thought he was a physician at the Enfants 
assistés (as was the fact). It appeared that she had been at the Refuge 
when she was two years old, but had naturally forgotten the physician : 
hypnotised, her memory promptly recalled even his name.’ Similarly, the 
general mental capacity is quickened. The girl before mentioned, Janc 
Rider, blindfolded carefully, was asked to learn backgammon; she con- 


1 § Versucht iiber Geistersehen.’ 

2 See ‘Isis Revelata,’ vol. ii., pp. 87-89; and ‘The Philosophy of Mysticism,’ Du Prel, 
vol. i., p. 236. A full account is given by Dr. Haddock, in ‘Somnolism and Psychism,’ pp. 
54-56. 


3 *Somno ism and Ps: ciism,’ chap. 7. 4 Binet and Féré, pp. 136, 137. 
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sented, knowing nothing of the game, learned it rapidly, and won the sixth 
game from an experienced player ; awaked, she was asked to play, but said 
she had never seen the game, and she could not even set the men.’ Dr. 
Abercrombie gives a long account of a girl, whom he describes as ‘ when 
awake, a dull awkward girl, very slow in receiving any kind of instruction, 
though much care was bestowed upon her’; but, when in the somnam- 
bulic condition, ‘she often descanted with the utmost fluency and 
correctness on a vatiety of topics, both political and religious, the news of 
the day, the historical parts of Scripture, public characters, and particularly 
the characters of members of the family and their visitors. In these dis- 
cussions she showed the most wonderful discrimination, often combined 
with sarcasm, and astonishing powers of mimicry. Her language through 
the whole was fluent and correct, and her illustrations often forcible and 
even eloquent. She was fond of illustrating her subjects by what she 
called a fable, and in these her imagery was both appropriate and 
elegant.’ * 


Such facts as these, which might be multiplied a hundredfold, should 
surely give pause to the materialist, who will have thought to be nothing 
more than the result of the vibration of brain-cells; and if it be objected 
that, numerous as they are, these cases are yet exceptional and ab- 
normal, we may fitly reply with Herschell: ‘ The perfect observer will have 
his eyes, as it were, opened that they may be struck at once with any 
occurrence which, according to received theories, ought not to happen, 
for these are the facts which serve as clues to new discoveries.’ * 


(3) The control of the subject by the operator—Here we come to the very 
heart of our question: to the most marvellous facts, the most serious 
dangers, and the phenomena most luminous for psychological discovery. 
This control of the hypnotised person by the hypnotiser is absolute, com- 
plete ; as Dr. Richer says, ‘The somnambulist . . . is no longer a simple 
machine. He is the slave of the will of another, the veritable sudject of 


the operator. His automatism consists in servitude and obedience.’ 


Take first the senses. These can be so deceived as to sensate when 
there is no object of sensation, to remain passive when stimuli are applied. 
The patient is plunged in the hypnotic trance ; he is told that he will see 
or not see, feel or not feel, a certain thing; he is then awaked, but the 
‘suggestion’ continues to dominate his intelligence, and, apparently acting 


1 *Tsis Revelata,’ vol. i., pp. 381, 382. 

2 *On the Intellectual Powers,’ pp. 296 ef seg. Quoted in ‘ Isis Revelata.’ 
% * Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy,’ sec. 127. 

4 * Etudes Cliniques,’ p. 789. 
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freely, he blindly obeys. A hypnotised patient was told that a bird was 
on her knee, and on awaking she stroked and caressed it ;' another was 
told that he had a lamp-shade placed between his hands, and on awaking 
he pressed his hands against the imaginary object, and could not bring 
them together ;* a card was placed on a sheet of white paper, and an 
imaginary line drawn round the card on the paper with a blunt pointer, the 
pointer not quite touching the paper ; when the subject awaked, the blank 
paper was given to her, and she saw the rectangle which had not been 
traced on it, and, on request, she folded the paper along the lines she saw, 


folding it to the exact size of the card.” 


The reality of the hallucination is strikingly shown by an experiment 
in which the subject was told that there was a portrait on a piece of blank 
cardboard ; when she awoke she saw the portrait, when the cardboard was 
turned round the portrait was reversed, and when the other side of the 
cardboard was shown nothing was seen, although these changes of position 
were made out of sight of the patient.‘ Even more strange is it that such 
an imaginary portrait is seen magnified or diminished if looked at by the 
subject through an opera-glass. A patient was told that Dr. Charcot was 
present, when he was absent, and on awaking she addressed him ; while 
another, told that she could not see Dr. F., was unable to see him, though 
in the room; she was given permission to leave the room, and Dr. F. 
placed himself in front of the door; she came in contact with him without 
seeing him, and after making a second attempt to reach the door became 
alarmed at a resistance in the air she could not understand, and refused to 
make any further effort; a hat placed on his head was seen by her as 
suspended in the air, and a cloak he put on moved about ‘like a hollow 
puppet.’* I have myself been rendered invisible in this way, with the 


quaintest of results. 


Another class of experiments is the formation of hallucinatory complex 
visions. A patient was told that paradise was before her, and she described 
the Virgin Mary, the saints and angels, it being noticed that the details of 
the vision in such cases varied with the belief and fancy of the subject." 
Another was made to see the devil; ‘she drew herself up, anger in her 
face, ‘in a superb pose of wrath and defiance. At the end of a few 
moments she uttered a piercing cry, and fled to the other end of the room.” 
Another, described as ‘a very respectable woman, the mother of a family 


1 Ibid. p. 645. 4 Binet and Féré, p. 224. 
2 Binet and Féré, p. 213. 5 Thid. pp. 3°6-308. 
3 * Etudes Cliniques,’ p. 723. 6 * Etudes Cliniques,’ p. 669 and p. 790. 


7 Ibid. p. 699, vote. 
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and very pious,’ was made to assume in turns the characters of a peasant, 
an actress—a very free-spoken one—a general, and a priest. We have 
here the explanation of many of the visions of nuns and others ina highly 
excited nervous condition ; the upward-turned and fixed gaze is the very 
one used by Braid for self-hypnotisation, and the dominant idea would take 
the place of the suggestion. 


Absolute physical lesion can be caused by suggestion. Charcot and 





his assistants have produced the physical effects of a burn by suggesting 
to a hypnotised patient that she has burned herself ; a doctor traced some 
| words with a blunt probe on the arm of a hypnotised subject, and told him 
that at four o’clock blood would come out on the lines traced; at the time 
named the words appeared in red, with minute spots of blood. Surely we 
have here the explanation of the appearance of the ‘sacred stigmata’ on 
ecstatic men and women meditating long on the passion of Christ. 


Just as the body can be affected and the senses deceived, so can the 
inner sanctuary of the mind be invaded, and the will of the operator take 
the place of the paralysed volition of the subject. Then comes the pos- 
sibility of suggesting action, action that may be either criminal or salutary. 
At the Salpétriére and elsewhere suggestion of crime has been made and 
carried out after the subject has awaked ; thus, told to poison one of the 
doctors with a glass containing water, the subject, after awaking, took the 
glass to him and offered him the water, with the remark that it was a hot 


pe Re ee 


day. Others have been made to stab one of the doctors present, to steal, 


etc.) 


Considerable cunning is evinced in the way in which the suggestion 
is carried out, so that the person under control becomes a criminal of an 
especially dangerous type ; the more so that the hypnotiser can at will de- 
stroy all memory alike of the suggestion and of the act. So serious to society 
has this new peril been considered, that both in Russia and in Germany a 
law has been passed forbidding the practice of hypnotism by any but duly 


authorised persons—a law which it is absolutely impossible to enforce. 


On the other hand, suggestion may be used for the most beneficial 
‘purposes. At Nancy, Dr. Liébault and his colleagues have used it to 
promote moral action and to check criminal propensities; and, lately, the 
Rev. Mr. Tooth, of Croydon, has cured by suggestion confirmed dipso- 
maniacs. He suggests to them, while in the hypnotic trance, that drink is 


. 
‘ aie rot - fos 
Sie Laan a a te en a iS 


unpleasant to them, that it is nauseous and will make them sick ; and in 


‘ 
. 


1 Binet and Féré, pp. 286-291. 
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the waking state it has this effect upon them, so that they shrink from it 
with loathing. Truly there is here a mighty power for weal or woe, 
according as it is used by pure or corrupt hands. 


Il].—Tue Exp.ianartion. 


To the great majority of people the above facts are inexplicable, and it 
is noteworthy that the French experimenters offer no explanation of the 
facts they record. The explanation which I suggest, as a Theosophist, will 
be only a possible hypothesis for most of my readers, and will be promptly 
rejected by such of these as are materialists. 


We must now distinguish between Magnetism and Hypnotism, which, 
though closely allied by the phenomena they produce, are yet distinct in 
the agency employed. Animal Magnetism is, in its nature, nearly related 
to Mineral Magnetism, and is visible to the sensitive as light, as is the 
latter. Baron Reichenbach’s famous researches proved that persons in a 
hypereesthetic state could, when placed in a perfectly dark room, see a 
magnet by the luminosity surrounding it, a luminosity specially marked at 
the poles... He found also that a similar luminosity is visible from the 
human hands, ‘ brushes’ being perceptible coming from the points of the 
fingers. This observation has been frequently repeated with clairvoyants, 
and the name of odyle, or odic force, has been given to this human mag- 
netism. The reality of this current from the body was curiously shown by 
the behaviour of a cat with Emma, Dr. Haddock’s sensitive; the cat 
jumped on Emma’s lap when she had been mesmerised, and she began to 
stroke its head with her right hand. ‘The cat instantly began to evince 
signs of fear or pain, and to cry in a peculiar half-piteous, half-savage 
tone.’ The experiment was repeated with other cats and kittens, but some 
difficulty was experienced, ‘as the animals always became savage, and 
endeavoured to bite.’ When Emma was ‘away,’ #.c., in the lucid som- 
nambulic state, the left hand similarly affected the cat, showing that the 
currents in the body were reversed.’ 


No sign of any such current, or of the physical action of one human 
organism on another, has been observed in connection with hypnotism ; a 
1 * Physico-Physiological Researches in the Dynamics of Magnetism, etc., in their Relatioa 


to Vital Force.’ Translated from the German by John Ashburner, M.D. Ed. 1853. 
2 ‘Somnolism and Psychism,’ pp. 109-111. 
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certain stimulus applied to the nerves seems to set up a bodily condition 
which is peculiarly sensitive to either internal or external stimuli; in the 
latter case the will of the operator comes in as the active agent. 

There is little doubt that the ganglionic, or sympathetic, nervous system 
plays a great part in somnambulic phenomena, appearing indeed to act as 
the brain of the Sleep-Consciousness. Inan account given in the Lancet! of 
an Italian woman who suffered from catalepsy, it is stated that the patient 
heard nothing by the ear, but ‘the lowest whisper, directed on the hollow 
of the hand, or sole of, the foot, on the pit of the stomach, or along the 
traject of the sympathetic nerve,’ was perfectly heard. Mr. Colquhoun 
remarks that ‘in many cases of catalepsy and somnambulism the usual 
organs of the senses have been found to be entirely dormant, and the seat 
of general sensibility transferred from the brain to the region of this 
‘ ganglion, or cerebrum abdominale.* Du Prel remarks :— 


Now, as waking consciousness proceeds parallel with corresponding changes of 
the senses and brain, so the transcendental psychological functions seem to be 
parallel with corresponding changes in the ganglionic system, whose central seat, 
the solar plexus, was already called by the ancients the seat of the belly. With 
a somnambule of the physician Petitin, the pit of the stomach protruded like a 
ball. Bertrand’s somnambule said, pointing to her stomach, she had something 
there which spoke, and of which she could enquire. . . . A somnambule with 
Werner more particularly described the dualism of brain and solar plexus, as it 
reveals itself on the transition to somnambulism. Before her senses were sup- 
pressed, but while she was already gravitating towards somnambulism, she said : 
“Where am I? Iam not at home in the head. There is a strange struggle 
between the pit of the stomach and the head ; both would prevail, both see and 
feel. That cannot be; it is a tearing asunder. It is as if I must send down the 
head into the stomach if I would see anything. The pit of the stomach pains 
me if I think above; and yet down there it is not clear enough. I must 
wonder, and that with the head, over the new disposition of the stomach.’ * 


It is held by many, and I think rightly, that the cerebrum is one pole of 
the human magnet, and the plexus solaris the other, although Reichenbach 
—from insufficient data, as it seems to me—contended that this axis is only 
secondary, and that the primary axis is transverse. 


If we now examine the human consciousness, we shall find it broadly 
divided into two, the Sleeping and the Waking; all mesmeric, clairvoyant, 
hypnotic phenomena belong to the former, and the more complete the 
quiescence imposed on the bodily functions, the more vivid and intense are 


1 Vol. xxiii., pp. 663 et seq. 2 *Tsis Revelata,’ vol. ii., p. 153. 
3 Philosophy of Mysticism,’ vol. i., pp. 170, I71. 
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the activities of the ‘Sleep-Consciousness.’ One cther point of grave 
significance should be noted: the hypnotised person on awaking knows 
nothing, save rarely, of what happened in the hypnotic trance; but ‘ when 
he is asleep his memory embraces all the facts of his sleep, of his waking 
state, and of previous hypnotic sleeps.’* This Sleep-Consciousness, as 
seen at work in the somnambulic state, has a memory to which the waking 
memory is forgetfulness, can see in defiance of space and material obstruc- 
tion, is keenly intellectual where the waking brain is dull, is to the Waking- 
Consciousness as a giant beside a dwarf. What is it, this luminous 
Eidolon which shines out the more brightly as the bodily frame is uncon- 
scious? I answer: it is the Inner Self, the true Individuality, the higher 
Ego, which dwells in the body as the flame in the lamp, sending into the 
outer world such shafts of its radiance as can pierce its covering. 


This Consciousness of man is able to impress his physical brain and so 
become the Waking-Consciousness, just so far as physical conditions admit ; 
what the Germans call the psycho-physical threshold divides, as it were, 
this Consciousness into two, not really dividing the Consciousness, but 
dividing off the amount it can impress on the physical organism from that 
which the physical organism is incapable of receiving. Of all that is 
below this threshold, the physical organism remains unconscious. The 
contents of the Waking-Consciousness are, then, only part of the contents 
of the Total Consciousness, and, indeed, a comparatively small part thereof. 
Now this threshold is variable, and varies with the physical condition ; 
and the more sensitive the nervous system, the more outward stimuli are 
removed or the senses dulled to their reception, the more does this 
threshold sink, unveiling the contents of the Total, the Real, Consciousness. 
So far as the second class of phenomena is concerned, the exaltation of the 
senses and of the mental capacities, this hypothesis, worked out, will be 
found to be thoroughly explanatory. Once realise that the physical 
organs of sense are, as has been well said, barriers between the inner 
senses, the perceptive faculties of the Inner Self, and the objective world; 
that they are organs, not faculties, and it will be seen how their paralysis 
may make way for the inner senses to function. 


The third class of phenomena, the control of the individual by the 
operator, turns once more, as to the hallucinations, on this movability of 
the threshold of sensation. Let us conceive of existence as one vast line, 
which has spirit or force for one end and grossest matter for the other 


1 Binet and Féré, p. 135. 
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end, all phenomena, ‘ material’ and ‘immaterial,’ ranging between these, 
not differing in essence, but in degree of condensation—so that condensed 
force would present itself as matter, rarefied matter as force. Let us con- 
sider, next, that the universe, to us, exists as conceived, our conception 
depending on the impression made by it on us through our senses. It 
will at once be seen that a thing will present itself to us as matter or as 
force according as it can or cannot affect our senses; that which affects the 
senses directly will be recognised as matter; that which is only appre- 
hended by the mind through its effects will be recognised as force. 
Whether the mental presentment of a thing is material or immaterial will 
depend, then, on our sensibility and not on the thing itself, and the varia- 
tion of our threshold of sensibility will transfer a thing from the matter- 
world to the force-world, and vice versa.1_ Thus to our normal senses the 
attraction between the magnet and all iron within the magnetic field is in- 
visible, and we speak of the force of attraction: to the sensitive or the 
somnambulist this force is visible as light. The senses condition the nature 
of the percepticn. Then, to abnormally sharpened senses, a thought may 
become a material object, force-vibrations becoming visible, #.¢., appearing 
as matter. But if this be so, the ‘hallucination’ of the somnambulist, 
who sees a bird or a lamp-shade at the suggestion of the hypnotiser, results 
from her threshold of sensibility being so shifted that the normally im- 
material thought becomes to her material. 


This hypothesis does not explain the paralysis of vision as to objects, 
or parts of objects, which is one of the most startling of hypnotic phenomena. 
For elucidation of this, I am somewhat ataloss. Patanjali speaks of the 
possibility of disconnecting ‘that property of Satwa which exhibits itself 
as luminousness’ from the organ of sight of the spectator ;* and the 
ancient Hindus held that there was this connection, so to speak, between 
the seer and the object seen. That an object can be made to disappear, I 
know, having seen it done and having been made myself to disappear ; 
for the explanation, I am still groping. 


The control of acts is easier to understand, for here one can see that 
the Ego of the hypnotised person may, as it were, be thrust aside and the 
Ego of the hypnotiser take its place, using the brain and limbs of the sub- 
ject as its tool. Be this as it may, the recognition of this true Ego, this 
Inner Self, acting in and through the body, but its master, not its product, 

1 See the admirable argument on this subject in Du Prel’s ‘ Philosophy of Mysticism,’ 


Vol. ii., pp. 130-135. 
2 *Yoga Aphorisms.’ Ed. 1889, p. 31. 
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offers, at least, a hopeful path to the solution of the abstruse problems 
that face us. That psychology should become in the West, as it is in the 
East, an experimental science, must be the wish of every patient searcher 
after Truth. 

ANNIE BESANT. 
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TBe Wages of Sin 


A NOVEL 
Book III.—St. MICHEL-LES-BAINS 


CHAPTER I 


‘Trés volontiers,’ repartit le démon. ‘ Vous aimez les tableaux changeans ; 
je veux vous contenter.—Le DiABLE BoITEvux. 


UT, my dearest Mary, I assure you it is nothing on earth but 





liver.’ 

The speaker, Madame Jacobini, sat up in her narrow 
wooden bed and delivered herself of this intimate announce- 
ment with much energy of conviction. Her skin was re- 
markably yellow, and offered a fine contrast to the grey 
woollen shawl thrown over her head. Madame Jacobini 
was one of those women who give themselves up to ill- 
ness with positive generosity. She abandoned all artifice. 
She surrendered at discretion. She knew the grey woollen 
shawl made her look frightful. She did not care. Indeed, 
to look frightful under the circumstances was a sort of satisfaction. 


Miss Crookenden, meanwhile, looking very much the reverse of 
frightful—though her beautiful eyes had a suggestive redness around 
them, which also slightly invaded her nose and chin—sat on the 
side of the bed. This young lady was never more engaging, | think, 
than when in a sentimental humour. She contemplated her companion 
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with an expression of the most artless distress. She sat there the 
image of delicate despair. Niobe, at two-and-twenty, in a particularly 
neat, dust-coloured, beige gown, with a full, white silk waistcoat to it! 


‘You know, Sara,’ she said, mournfully, ‘if you have not complete 
confidence in that little French doctor—he looks dreadfully young, 


though he is so fat—I will telegraph to Baird directly, and tell him to 
come out.’ 


‘What insanity!’ cried Madame Jacobini. 


‘He could cross by the night boat, and be here to-morrow evening. 
And I should feel so much easier if he saw you.’ 


Miss Crookenden’s breath caught in a really piteous way, while she 
furtively dabbed the small square of embroidered cambric she held in 
one hand against her eyes. 


‘And pray what fee do you suppose Baird would ask for stepping 
out here just to tell me to take blue pill ?’ inquired Madame Jacobini, 
not without irony. 


‘Oh! I’m sure I don’t know. But what does money matter, Sara, 
when health is at stake? And I haven’t been very extravagant this 
year. And Uncle Kent wrote and told me, just before we started— 
you remember ?—some more had been paid in. And it wouldn’t be 
possible to spend it better than in securing your comfort, Sara, and— 
and perhaps saving your life.’—The picture conjured up by her last words 
so overcame Miss Crookenden that she began to cry in good earnest.— 
—‘It would be too horribie to think we hadn’t done everything that 
we could; and if anything happened to you what should I do? oh! 
what should I do without you ?’ 


‘But, my precious child—for goodness’ sake don’t make yourself so 
unhappy, Mary.’ — Madame Jacobini leaned forward, and possessed 
herself of one of the girl’s pretty hands.— ‘It is liver, I tell you. 
Liver, liver, liver,’ she repeated, in a rising scale of emphasis. ‘Why, 
this attack is nothing! In old days I have sung at concerts— 
with Jacobini, poor dear creature, conducting too in a state of nervous 
irritability that was simply appalling—when I was so giddy the notes 
on my music sheet hopped up and down as if they were on wires. 
Everything turned addled-egg colour. The faces of the audience 
were like an enormous bed of autumn cabbages — every conceivable 


shade of green and yellow. And when I went back into the artistes’ 
room I fainted dead away, and frightened the soprano nearly into fits. 
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And yet did I die?’ she added, with a little grimace. ‘Not a bit 
of it. Depend upon it, Mary, we skinny scare-crows of women, with 
big mouths, are uncommonly tough. We take a lot of killing.’ 


Miss Crookenden could not help smiling. But she did so reluc- 
tantly. 


‘I don’t believe in foreign doctors,’ she remarked. ‘They are so 
rough. They are not sympathetic, and they don’t keep their nails 
clean—at least M. Baraty doesn’t. He may give you all sorts of horrible 
wrong drugs , 





‘Because his nails are dirty ?’ interrupted Madame Jacobini. 
‘No, of course not, but——’ 


‘But nothing,’ interrupted the elder lady again. ‘In the long run 
he will give me just precisely what | tell him to give me. Why, that 
is what every sensible person calls in a doctor for—to confirm their own 
opinion, and prescribe the medicine they have a fancy to take. I know 
exactly what is the matter with me. The attack has been coming 
on for the last week. I must have got a chill the day we were at 
Thonon with your aunt and what you profanely call the Chosen People. 
Perhaps, dear Mrs. Crookenden’s extreme coolness of demeanour gave 
me a chill—very possibly. Her neighbourhood is extremely sugges- 
tive of that of a large patent refrigerator. 1 was conscious of feeling 
quite poorly before the afternoon was over. But at the time I put it 
down to /e spleen—active irritation induced by the manceuvrings of 
Lady Alicia Winterbotham in respect of poor Lancelot.’ 


Madame Jacobini looked hard at Miss Crookenden as she concluded 
those remarks. But the young lady remained, to all appearance, entirely 
indifferent. 


‘Violet Winterbotham is really very nice,’ she said. ‘She has a lovely 
mouth. She inherits that from her mother. All the Quayles have lovely 
mouths. Even Lady Louisa Barking, who is as “ biled crow” unto me, a 
dish I pre-eminently don’t “ hanker after,” has a lovely mouth.’ 


‘Oh! has she ?’ exclaimed Madame Jacobini. She closed her eyes, 
and leaned back against the square, squashy pillows with a wide smile, 
followed by a yawn of proportional dimensions. ‘Has she?’ she 
repeated. 


There was a silence of some duration. At last Miss Crookenden rose 
from her seat on the side of the bed. She shook herself gently, getting 
her dust-coloured skirts into place, stooped down and smoothed the bow 
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on her left shoe, which was slightly crumpled.—‘ You really won’t let me 
telegraph for Baird, then ?’ she asked. 


‘Good gracious, no!’ cried Madame Jacobini, opening her eyes again. 
‘Certainly not. Ina day or two I shall be perfectly well. If it was not 
for your being alone, I believe I should rather enjoy myself here. Bed is 
a blessed refuge. To get this unexpected holiday from dressing, and 
posing, and being agreeable, and making the best of oneself generally, as 
a self-respecting woman must—oh, it’s a prodigious relief! But it really is 
annoying,’ she continued, ‘that I should be laid up just now, when the 
Frank Lorimers are gone. If Mrs. Frank had been here I could have laid 
in bed with an easy mind. But I don’t in the least like your having 
nobody but Chloe to look after you.’ 


‘Chloe will look after you, not me, please, Sara. I have not the 
smallest intention of your being left to the tender mercies of that harum- 
scarum French chambermaid.’ 


‘ But you can’t sit in-doors all day, my dear child.’ 


‘Of course not,’ answered the other. ‘1 shall go out. I shall walk. 
I shall sketch. I shall be very independent. It will be extremely 
amusing.’ 


‘But, my dear, you can’t go wandering about alone here. To begin 
with you would feel very uncomfortable, not having an idea how to take 
care of yourself. And to go on with, we should have half the young men 
in St. Michel-les-Bains dangling after you, with Mr. Aldham at their head.’ 


Mary drew herself up. 


‘Mr. Aldham is not the sort of person who dangles,’ she observed, 
laying a contemptuous stress on the final word. 


‘No; I must own, I don’t believe he is,’ the elder ‘woman responded, 
quickly.—Her indomitable honesty frequently compelled her to eat up her 
own words thus. She closed her eyes again, and folded her thin hands on 
the sheet.—‘I don’t care very ardently about him, you know, Mary. Those 
very priestly young gentlemen make me a trifle nervous. I can hardly 
believe the greater part of their saintliness doesn’t take off with their long 
black coats.’ 


‘When we saw Mr. Aldham yesterday he was in flannels,’ put in Miss 
Crookenden. 


‘Only part of him. It was an ingenious compromise between the world 
and the Church. Remember that hideous stock and the high black 
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waistcoat. The yoke was still about his neck.’—Madame Jacobini yawned 
again.—‘ No,’ she went on ; ‘ they do seem to me rather unnatural. A man 
should not be too obviously good. It is an infringement of our rights, and 
reverses the proper position of men and women. The woman ought 
always to be the better of the two. It appears to me that is just what she 
is made for. And then these young clergymen generally end by going 
over to Rome—they are Jesuits at heart, every man Jack of them !’ 


‘I am sure Mr. Aldham is not a Jesuit at heart,’ said Miss Crookenden. 


‘And I have often remarked,’ Madame Jacobini continued, relentlessly, 
‘that these super-excellent, saintly people, who are always cracking up 
asceticism and self-denial, and who give one the impression they are only 
fit to associate with the angels, and have consequently the right to be 
slightly contemptuous towards us lay wretches with all our solicitude over 
marrying and giving in marriage, usually end by having not only a wife 
but an enormous family themselves.’ 


‘Really, Sara, ! don’t think we need go into that,’ Mary exclaimed. 


A little struggle took place in her between offence and affection. She 
wished Sara would not say what was inconvenient. She wished 
particularly she would not do so when she was ill, and it was consequently 
impossible to be comfortably offended with her. It seemed like taking an 
unfair advantage of the situation.—‘If you are sure you don’t want me, I 
think I’ll go out for a walk,’ she said, abruptly. She moved away to the 
door. 


Madame Jacobini lay watching the girl, shading her eyes twith‘one 


hand. Her bright, plain face wore an expression of rather puzzled 
amusement. 


‘Mary,’ she called out suddenly, ‘I am a disgusting coward.’ 

Miss Crookenden looked back, her hand on the door handle. 

‘Really!’ she said. ‘Then you know yourself better than I know 
you.’ 

Madame Jacobini made a little grimace. 

‘Don’t be angry, my dear ; and come here, please. I want to speak to 
you. I have had something on my mind for the last three weeks, and it 
has helped to make me bilious. I knew I ought to admonish you. What 


do you keep me for, except to admonish you now and again? And I have 
not had the moral courage to speak out and have done with it.’ 


Mary, carrying her head rather high, came slowly back across the 
shining parquet floor, and stood at the bottom of the bed, 
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‘If you are going to tell me something disagreeable, pray tell it me at 
once,’ she said, calmly. 


Madame Jacobini laughed a little. 


‘You are inimitable,’ she exclaimed. ‘Yes, it is disagreeable, and 
we had better get it over as quickly as may be.—My dear, then, do 
you know you are rather cruel to that unhappy young Jesuit? One day 
you are mild, and deferential, full of appropriate enthusiasm, and those 
pretty eyes of yours look unutterable things. The poor creature treads 
on air. Next day you are as proud as Lucifer—give him the cold 
shoulder in the most open and ostentatious way. He sinks beneath a sea 
of lead—or would do so if his self-esteem didn’t act cork-jacket and keep 
him afloat. Now, I hold that flirting, in moderation, is as natural at one 
time of life as measles at another. All the same I do not think it is quite 
right to go on first blowing hot and then cold, inthis way. You know my 
opinion of him. He is altogether too irreproachable for my taste. Still, fair 
play’s a jewel, Mary, and no woman, if a man is genuinely in love with 
her, ought to tease him as naughty children do a mouse with a string to its 
leg ; do you think she ought ?’ 


Miss Crookenden gave a little shudder. 


‘Was that pity for the mouse or the man ?’ asked Madame Jacobini, 
quickly. 

‘Oh! the mouse,’ the young lady answered. ‘I wish you would not 
make use of such illustrations, Sara. I can’t bear to think of creature 
being hurt.’ 


‘I don’t dictate ; I don’t even advise; I only state the case,’ Madame 
Jacobini said, spreading out her hands. ‘If you don’t intend to accept him, 
don’t let him propose. With a little honest effort you can easily show him 
that won’t do. If you do intend to accept him, don’t plague him. He is 
not all sweetness and light. He hasa long memory. He is one of those 
immaculate persons whom it is particularly unwise to irritate.’ 


Miss Crookenden’s lofty demeanour had suffered considerable modifica- 
tion during the progress of this conversation. She came round to the 
bed-side, straightened out the edge of the sheet, and administered sundry 
pokes to the squashy pillows, bending down meanwhile over her friend. 
‘Sara, do you think I have behaved very badly ?’ she asked. 


‘I think you had better know your own mind.’ 


‘But my mind changes,’ said Miss Crookenden, plaintively. 


Madame Jacobini smiled, and patted her cheek. ‘You must not let it 
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change, my dear. You can be obstinate enough, you know, when you 
like.’ 


The girl wiped her eyes, laughing rather tremulously. 


‘Oh! hang all the lovers,’ she said. ‘I don’t want them. Why, in 
the name of all that’s tiresome, should they want me? I want to bea 
delightful little old maid like Miss Aldham, and paint great pictures.’ 


‘What a logical combination of desires!’ cried Madame Jacobini. 
‘If you are a delightful little old maid like Miss Aldham, most decidedly 
you will never paint great pictures. And if you ever paint great pictures, 
you will very certainly not end as an old maid of Miss Aldham’s pattern. 
Extremes meet, but not extremes of that sort. The two things are 
incompatible. To one or other you must wave a long farewell, my dear.’ 


‘But you don’t really think you are dangerously ill, Sara ?’ 

‘Good gracious, no! of course not.’ 

Mary wiped her eyes again, hastily. 

‘I feel foolish,’ she said. ‘I will go out for a walk.’ 

When Madame Jacobini was alone she shut her eyes, while her thin, 


nervous fingers performed a rapid fantasia on the smooth space of the 
turned-down sheet. 


‘Dear me,’ she said, ‘what a hatefully head-achey thing it is to do 
one’s duty! I wish that good youth was at Jericho, high waistcoat, 
angelic face, and all the rest of it. And then, in addition, to-night our 
poor, devoted Lancelot comes here.’ 
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CHAPTER II 


EHIND, like an indented coast-line, running out 
in cape and headland, sweeping back in inlet and 
bay, the edge of the pine woods. Below, at the 

, bottom of the great cup formed by the surround- 
ing hills, St. Michel-les-Bains, looking from this 

g over-hanging height like a child’s toy town set 
out on a green table-cloth. Peeping over the 
farther rim of the cup, above a range of pink- 
grey crags, like the white-headed frost giants of 
Scandinavian legend, out-lying pinnacles and 
spires of Mont Blanc. All around, the grass of 
the Alpine pasture splashed with flowers, across 
which flights of swallow-tail butterflies—vigorous, 
broad-winged, triumphant creatures, clothed in 
splendour of iridescent purple and pale gold— 
chased each other, and whirled upward, in wiid 
Bacchic dance or riotous courtship, high in 
mid-air. 


The sun was so hot that Colthurst, lying on 
the grass, could feel exactly where the shifting shadow of the pines behind 
him ended, as the sunshine began to creep up towards his knees. He was 
just pleasantly tired. For the last three days he had been tramping through 
the fine country lying south and west of the Rhone Valley. The two lads, 
who acted as guides and carried his and his companion’s modest baggage, 
had disappeared down the zig-zag path, bordered by barberry bushes thick 
with scarlet fruit, leading to St. Michel. They shouted, and sang, and 
yodelled as they ran, stumbling down the sharp descent. Their loud, 
open-throated music was not supremely harmonious, perhaps; but there 
was an untamed, fearless gaiety in it, born of strong exertion and the free- 
dom and enchantment of these mountain pastures, which Colthurst found 
very inspiring, as it came to him on the eager breeze that played upon his 
face and then washed away through the branches of the innumerable pine- 
trees behind him. 


Colthurst was taking a holiday. He had been idle for three weeks. 
This was the first three weeks’ idleness, save the dreary, enforced idleness 


of illness, he had known since he was quite a small boy. I do not say his 
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holiday had been a period of uninterrupted bliss; but, on the whole, 
pleasures had far exceeded annoyances during the course of it. The latter 
had been petty, the former solid, and Colthurst felt well. That small word 
holds a vast amount of meaning for some of us. Colthurst was among the 
unfortunates who have sounded the greatness of its meaning. His nerves 
had grown steady ; his vexatious inclination to stammer had, consequently, 
lessened for the time. The rage of living possessed him in all its delicious 
fierceness as he lay on the warm grass of the green alp, among the 
gentians, and salvias, and queer, tall, toad-coloured mountain thistles. 
His brain was quick with thoughts. He had a great determination of 
words to the mouth. In short, Colthurst, according to his own fashion, 
was happy. He was ready to go forward along the road of life, not regret- 
fully desperate to go back. 


‘Don’t talk to me about beauty as if it was a thing by itself, a quantity 
measurable, ponderable, producible or removable at will,’ he was saying, 
‘as if it could be laid on, as a cabinet-maker lays on a veneer of precious 
wood over a plain deal surface; as if it could be bought and sold, taken 
hold of, carried about ; as if you could put your finger on it and say, Here 
it is; or on the absence of it, and say, Here it is not. That is a horribly 
gross, carnal conception of it. Beauty is a spirit, and they that worship it 
must worship it in spirit and in truth—specially in truth, not in shams, 
and delusions, and pretences, and fashions, and affectations, which are 
precisely that in which the majority always have worshipped it, and always 
will worship it, I suppose, human nature being what it is, protest as one may. 
Beauty is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; and yet it is always 
changing, shifting, showing you a fresh face, revealing itself anew. It is 
endlessly stable and endlessly fertile. It informs all things, and yet, in a 
sense, is nothing. You apprehend it more with your intellect than with 
your eyes. And that is what English people persistently refuse to under- 
stand. They are ruining their stage, as they have already ruined their 
picture-galleries, by the besotted belief that intellect has nothing to do 
with it; that beauty—which is only another word for art—begins and ends 
with an appeal to the eyes. We English plume ourselves on our respecta- 
bility and decency, on avoiding the quagmire of sensuousness into which 
other nations fall. Only look at the walls of our exhibitions, look at the 
mise-en-scéne of our theatres! I declare I believe we are the most sensuous 
nation on the face of the earth. The appeal is always to the eye, and to 
what are called the domestic affections. And the domestic affections are 
the biggest shams out. Legalized sensuousness—that is what the domestic 
affections amount to if you run them to earth.’ 
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Colthurst delivered himself of this tirade with much vehemence, 
leaning on his elbow, pulling now and again, in a neatly violent sort of way, 
at some long jointed grasses growing near him—biting at the white, soft 
stems when he had wrenched them from their envelope, and then flinging 


away the feathery brown heads of flower. 


Mr. Barwell, assistant-master of the Connop Trust Art School, sitting 
beside him—his spare, Don Quixote-like frame doubled together, his hands 
clasped about his knees—listened in silent wonder. He was conscious of 
receiving a series of small electric shocks during the course of the con- 
versation of which the above is a fragment. Ever since he had: first 
encountered James Colthurst, at the hotel at Aigle, about a week ago, a 
sense of almost reckless adventure had been upon him. He had lived in 
a condition of repressed excitement, which, in combination with the flies— 
they abound in the Rhone Valley—had seriously broken his rest of a 
night. This estimable man, of over fifty, was as fluttered, as anxiously, 
doubtfully jubilant, as a small schoolboy out of bounds, at finding himself 
in the company of the rising painter. 


Mr. Barwell had a tall narrow head, with no particular back to it; a 


~ nose which his friends and he himself called aquiline, but which his enemies 


—had he possessed any, which I cannot believe he did, being the most 
invincibly inoffensive of men—would probably have likened to the beak of 
the parrot rather than that of the eagle; and a large amount of sparse, 
wavy, grey-white whisker. It may be added that he belonged to that 
charming order of persons—to be found, let it be said, to the honour of 
humanity, in all departments of art—who, with admirable self-abnegation, 
are willing to play not second, but twenty-second fiddle, if needs be, to 
their more illustrious brother artists all their lives long—the John Baptists 
of every-day life, for ever pointing the crowd to one greater than themselves, 
whose way they prepare without a trace of envy. 


Mr. Barwell had an unlimited reverence for genius. It awed and, in 
a sense, intoxicated him. Genius might exhibit itself under many different 
forms. Between these forms he did not aspire to discriminate, with any 
rash placing of higher and lower, on the strength of his own private 
judgment. He had, of course, heard James Colthurst’s work much 
discussed, during the last few months, by people interested in artistic ques- 
tions. He had even had the privilege of hearing the well-known Royal 
Academician who presided over the Connop Trust School deliver judgment 


on the subject. 
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‘He is an innovator,’ that gentleman had said, ‘and regards many 
of our cherished traditions very irreverently. I consider his principles, so 


far as I can pretend to apprehend them, as erroneous, distinctly erroneous. 
But he is clever, undeniably—I had.almost said diabolically clever.’ And 
the great man had ended up with a laugh, half apologetic, half patronizing. 


This speech had recurred frequently to Mr. Barwell’s mind during 
the past week. Erroneous in principle, yet diabolically clever.—It 
appeared to him his chef had hit off Colthurst exactly. This delighted 
him. It gave him another opportunity of bowing down before the 
greatness of the said chef. It also gave him a convenient phrase behind 
which to shelter when Colthurst’s talk alarmed him by the agitating 
reforms it proposed, or the exhaustingly wide horizons it opened out. Mr. 
Barwell fortified himself with the remembrance that his principles were 
erroneous, and therefore what he said really did not very much matter. 
When the magnetism of Coithurst’s strong personality, his force and 
ability, took him by storm and absolutely prostrated him with admiration, 
he consoled himself for his apparent weakness by remembering that his 
own particular Royal Academician, the head of his beloved Connop Trust 
School, had, after all, admitted that this iconoclastic young painter was 
diabolically clever. The phrase was a support to him now, as he sat on 
the fragrant grass of the green alp, watching the darting butterflies. 
Again, it proved a most convenient shelter. He ran in behind it, and 
took breath, so to speak, whenever a pause occurred in the cannonade of 


Colthurst’s conversation. 


The cannonade began again very soon, however, breaking out in rather 


a new place. 


‘Beauty lies far deeper than most people are willing to suppose. It 
consists in the true relation of things to themselves. Everything natural 


is beautiful.’ 


‘Oh, dear! oh, dear!’ murmured Mr. Barwell, mildly, under his 


breath. 


He clasped his knees still tighter with his hands ; and, by raising his 
feet tip-toe and then dropping his heels to the ground again, communicated 
a gentle see-saw motion to his doubled up person. He really had to let 


off steam somehow. 


‘Yes, it is,’ Colthurst asserted. ‘Every action, expression, aspect, 
rightly understood, is beautiful, in as far as it is spontaneous and according 


to nature. And by that I don’t only mean nature groomed, and rubbed 
O2 
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down, and in magnificent condition, like a prize animal at a show. I am 
not going back to any mythic golden age for my beauty—not to impossible 
gods and goddesses in marble.’ 


‘You acknowledge the antique as the basis of instruction, surely ? 
gasped Mr. Barwell. 


‘No, not as the basis—most emphatically not as the basis. That is 
getting hold of quite the wrong end of the stick. Work towards perfection, 
if you like—if you can—if perfection exists. But to begin with it and 
work back from it is a self-evident mistake, I should say, contrary to all 
known laws of development. By setting your students down opposite to 
those faultless marble impossibilities you create a false standard in their 
minds. Nature does not come up to that standard; consequently, when 
you show them nature, they despise her. Le mieux est l'ennemi du bien. 
Nature is the good ; it is an impiety, as well as a stupidity, to discredit her 
by filling your students’ minds with dreams of a non-existent better. The 
very best life model you can get looks defective after the Apollos, and 
Venuses, and all those other ill-conducted classic divinities whom it is 
customary to make such free use of in the education of English youth. 
The final measure must always be Nature. Why not send your students 
to her at once ? Why use lies, in short, as a preface to the truth? And 
why be afraid to take the truth as a whole ?—I find Nature is full of 
imperfection, failure, pain, of irony, and of humour of a very broad literal 
kind. Well, I accept her unhappy and malign aspects as just as true as 
her happy and benign ones. After a tremendous struggle, we have come 
to understand, thanks chiefly to Turner and Constable-—some of the 
younger men are beginning already to forget or ignore the lesson, though, 
I am afraid—that rain, and storm, and cloud are at least as beautiful as 
clear sky and sunshine, the elements at war as beautiful as the elements at 
peace. Well, | want to carry that understanding farther and déeper. I 
want te show that, if intelligently looked at, poverty, disease, sorrow, 
decay, death, sin—yes, I am not much afraid of the word—are ideally 
beautiful too, paintable too, intrinsically and enduringly poetic.’ 


Mr. Barweli see-sawed in a kind of mild desperation. He was 


terrified and yet fascinated. 


‘Oh, dear! oh, dear!’ he said again; ‘but this is revolutionary, Mr. 
Colthurst. Where would not such views lead to? They are revolutionary, 
positively revolutionary.’ 


Colthurst threw away a bitten grass stem, pushed his moustache up 
from his lip, while a curiously fanatical gleam came into his eyes. 
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‘And why not ?’ he asked. ‘Has it never occurred to you what a 
lovely thing revolution is—La Revolution—she, the person, the spirit, the 
beast, perhaps-—I am not sure which—who wipes off the dust, and makes 
the rusty wheels turn again, and sweeps away dead ideas, and brings forth 
living ones; that persistent enemy of stagnation, without whose broom 
and dust-pan human affairs would be smothered by refuse and cobwebs 
and eaten out by dry rot? I don’t paint allegorical pictures, you know ; 
but if I were ever deluded enough to attempt one, I would try to put 
Revolution worthily on canvas, in her blood-red robe, holding a scourge in 
her hand. She is a divinity much more to my taste than smirking, marble 
Apollos, or even Raffaelesque Madonnas, dressed, parrot-like, in half the 
colours of the rainbow.’ 


The assistant master of the Connop Trust School could not help it, 
he groaned as he sat in the shadow of the pines, among the gentians, and 
salvias, and swallow-tail butterflies. Faust, before his transformation, 
must have suffered just such very upsetting moments whilst listening to 
Mephistopheles’ surprising suggestions in the philosophy of life. Had he 
not, indeed, possessed the Royal Academician’s consolatory phrase to 
shelter behind during the pauses, I fear the good man would hardly have 
been able to retain any degree of mental or moral equilibrium at all. 


Humour, fortunately, entirely refuses to run in couples with tall-talk. 
The groan amused Colthurst, and his sense of the slight absurdity of the 
situation steadied him. Deference and admiration were new and very 
pleasant to him, particularly when they came from men older than himself. 
The lionizing to which certain circles of society had subjected him during 
the past three months had been far from agreeable to him. But for 
your lionship to be attended by one faithful and profoundly impressed 
jackal is a totally different thing from your lionship being stared at 
by a crowd of the professional sight-seers of whom society is so 
largely composed. Colthurst liked his jackal—was flattered, touched 
even, by the creature’s attentions. He would have regretted extremely 
driving it away by the loudness of his roaring—though, I am afraid, he 
dearly liked roaring too, and that loudly. He took up his parable again, 
therefore, in an altogether humbler and less aggressive strain. 

‘It is all very well for me to talk about Revolution,’ he said; ‘but I 
shall never make one. That is emphatically a game it takes two to play 
at—a public to listen and follow, as well as leaders to show the way. In 
the present case there is no public ready to listen—except for a minute or 
two, out of passing curiosity—still less ready to follow. The public 
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only listens willingly to those who prophesy smooth things, who coax and 
cosset it, and assure it that its worship of the domestic affections is the 
last word of ethics, and religion, and art. The very last thing the public 
desires is to be asked to use its brains, or to have the stability of its 
favourite idols called in question. It is the fashion to look at my pictures 
just now; so the public pays its shilling and goes and looks at them. 
But what does it make of them? Nothing. Empty it comes. Empty it 
goes away. 

Colthurst raised himself into a sitting position, resting his hands on 
the grass on either side of him. 

‘Oh! it is sickening,’ he exclaimed. ‘Sometimes it makes me laugh, 


sometimes it makes me mad, when I think how miserably little my 


pictures mean to other people, as compared with what they mean to me.’ 


‘No doubt,’ Mr. Barwell said, relieved at being able to agree for 
once. ‘But that I suppose is the fate of every artist, in a degree. And 
yet I think you rather under-estimate the intelligence of the public, Mr. 
Colthurst, if you will pardon my saying so. In regard to “The Road to 
Ruin,” for instance, 1 don't say the public has grasped your meaning to 
the full, still——~’ 


‘“The Road to Ruin”!’ Colthurst broke in, glancing sharply, 
suspiciously at his companion.—But the expression of that gentleman’s 
countenance was guileless, civil, entirely sincere.—‘ You are quite r-right,’ 
he went on, stammering badly all of a sudden, whispering his words 
quickly to get them said at all. ‘The p-public, even allowing that I 
under-estimate its intelligence, certainly has not grasped all my meaning. 
It would have been considerably astonished and frightened if it had. 
The p-picture meant very much to me. It meant nothing less than salva- 
tion or d-damnation. First one, then the other. Now it m-means—why 


good Lord!- 


Colthurst sprang to his feet with—so it seemed to much-perturbed 
Mr. Barwell—a kind of silent black flash, and then stood curiously 
still. 


Out of the pine-wood on the left comes the bridle-path leading down to 
St. Michel-les-Bains. For a couple of hundred yards it skirts the edge of 
the pasture, and then turns abruptly down over the hill-side, among the 
barberry bushes. Along this path came Miss Crookenden and Cyprian 
Aldham. They were talking, talking too earnestly to be sensible of the 
presence of the two spectators on the other side of the pasture, in the 
shadow of the pines. Half-way along the path Mary Crookenden stopped, 
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and stood holding her hat on with one hand, her graceful figure—outlined 
against the vast panorama of distant hill-side, mountain, and crag—distinct 
and bright in the strong sunshine. Aldham——Colthurst knew him again, 
notwithstanding his flannels—waited beside her. He was talking still. 
Apparently what he said did not quite meet with Miss Crookenden’s 
approval. She turned away, and walked on along the path. Then at the 
top of the hill it would seem she repented. She paused among the scarlet- 
fruited, barberry bushes, making a pretty picture in her light gown and big 
white hat. Aldham rejoined her. Together they disappeared down the 
steep descent. 


Colthurst’s hand had clutched at something in the breast pocket of his 
jacket. He kept it there as he sat down on the grass again. 


‘That young lady and ‘gentleman are spending a very agreeable 
morning, I fancy,’ Mr. Barwell remarked, with a touch of gentle 
irony. 


The good man liked to see lovers. He affected to smile at their follies. 
He really envied them their follies not a little. Two lean, parrot-nosed 
Miss Barwells, in a small semi-detached villa at Hampstead, whose 
united incomes did not exceed seventy pounds a year, had rendered, and 
would continue to render, love and marriage impossible for him. So Mr. 
Barwell contented himself with the labours of the Connop Trust School, 
and admiration of the works and ways of his own particular Royal 
Academician. He civilly but firmly, these many years, had requested 
sentiment to keep her distance. But sentiment was not always as 
obligingly obedient as she might have been. On the present occasion she 
gave a drag at the excellent under-master’s heart-strings, which caused 
him more than one twinge of delicate pain. And somehow those twinges 
of pain made him regain his self-possession. Colthurst’s strange, violent 
personality ceased to.dominate him. Mr. Barwell made a return upon 
himself. He voluntarily took off the distorting, exaggerating, monster- 
revealing spectacles through which the younger man had insisted upon 
his looking at the universe ; and regarded it once more, just simply and 
naturally, with his own kindly, modest eyes—eyes focussed to see the good 
and be dim to the evil; focussed to accept anomalies ; focussed not to peer 
too deep or perceive too clearly, or range in vision too far. It is no mean 
happiness to be seated in the mean, says the maxim. All excess brings 
sorrow and disaster; even excess of talent, even excess of truth itself. 


And yet I venture to doubt whether Mr. Barwell’s return upon him- 
self was voluntary, after all; whether Colthurst had not unconsciously 
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withdrawn his influence, rather than Mr. Barwell consciously emancipated 
himself from that influence. 


‘ Now it m-means b-both,’ Colthurst repeated to himself, finishing off 
his broken sentence, his eyes fixed on the spot where the path turns so 
abruptly down over the hill-side—‘ both, both—as you look at it from one 
side or the other, heaven or hell.’ He put his fingers inside his shirt- 
collar, and wrenched it outward.—‘ Don’t you think it is about time we 
went on to St. Michel, and got some food,’ he asked, ‘and ‘found out 
what those shouting boys have done with our luggage ?’ 


CHAPTER III 


Hie ISS CROOKENDEN came in very late for 
= luncheon. At the stair-head of the Hotel et 
| Pension Chabaud the statuesque coloured woman, 


| her dusky, splay-featured countenance sharpened 


by anxiety, stood waiting to receive her. 


‘De Lord be praised for de sight of you, Miss 

| Mary, darlin’!’ she broke out, volubly. ‘ Where 

_you bin gone dis long time all alone? Poor 

Auntie Chloe’s looked out of de window, up de 

street and down de street, till her ole eyes were smarting with watching 


for you.’ 


‘Oh, I lost my way, and have wandered out of the old world into a 
new one since I left you this morning,’ Miss Crookenden answered, pulling 
off her hat and gloves and giving them to her nurse. ‘I had no end of 
bother in finding my way home again.’—-The girl’s smile was rather wan. 
She went languidly along the wide passage and into her own room. She 
sat down on the nearest chair.—‘ In fact, I’m not quite sure I have found 
my way home even now. ‘Take off my boots, auntie, if you love me, this 


very minute. How’s Madame Jacobini ?’ 


‘Oh, she’s doin’ well enough !’ 


The ex-slave’s allegiance to her young mistress’s duenna was of a 
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mitigated and intermittent description. She possessed the high respect 
for social standing common to her race. ‘Ma’am Jacobini only a music- 
teacher,’ she would mumble to herself with a fine flavour of contempt, 
whenever that lady happened to displease her, or when—as on the present 
occasion—Miss Crookenden’s affectionate solicitude aroused her jealousy. 
Now, as she squatted on the floor, unlacing the girl’s boots, she grumbled 
out—‘I’m thinking Ma’am Jacobini ’ll be ’bliged to find servants of her 
own to tend her if she’s gwine to keep her bed. Chloe’s not gwine to ’low 
de chile she loves better’n anything else in de length and breadth of dis 
sinful ole earth to go wandering around alone, and coming in looking as 
white as de snow on de top of de mountains. You've just bin and 
tired yourself to death, honey.’ 


Miss Crookenden leaned back in her chair, her hands hanging by her 
sides, her pretty feet reposing in the old woman’s lap, and answered in 
the same tone of rather melancholy playfulness‘ You see it is a very 
long journey from one world to another between ten o’clock and two, 
auntie. I am bound to be tired after it, and to feel a little limp. 
But I shall not take such a journey again for seven whole months,’ 
she added. ‘Think of that, auntie—not for seven whole months.’ 


‘De chile’s light-headed,’ murmured the old woman, peering up over 


the rim of her spectacles. 


‘No, the child is only a little heavy-hearted. My patience, me, 
Chloe,’ cried Miss Crookenden, with a sudden revival of animation, 
‘what a monstrously troublesome world it is!’ 


Chloe’s patient, animal-like eyes gazed up in doting, questioning 
fondness. Then she fell to rubbing the soles of the girl’s feet as she 
held them in her large brown hands. 


‘It oftens ’pears to me,’ she said, musingly, ‘de best prayer for 
all of us, de young as well as de aged, is for de Lord to please to 
make up de number of His elect and hasten His coming. Dat’s de 
only sartin cure for de troubles of dis yeah world, Miss Mary, darling. 
I "low de judgment-day ‘ll be de brightest day dat ever dawned 
for a mighty ’mount of folks down yeah.’—The rubbing ceased 
abruptly.—‘ Why, if der isn’t a little hole in de toe of your stocking, 
honey !’ 


‘There must be holes in somebody’s stockings,’ Miss Crookenden 
rejoined, in a tone of somewhat discouraged philosophy. 
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‘But not in yours,’ the old woman said, with decision. ‘Let Chloe 


put you on another pair, honey, and get you your white silk wrapper, 
and you lie down on de sofa and eat de leastes little bit of chicken, 
and go to sleep till tea-time.’ 


These suggestions were not, it must be owned, wholly unattractive to 
the young lady. The ‘leastes little bit of chicken,’ followed by slumber, 
appealed to her as a more feasible and less agitating remedy for her 
present exhaustion than its apparent alternative—a hurrying on of the 
Day of Judgment. 


‘But Madame Jacobini ?’ she said. 


‘Never you trouble about her. She’s doin’ well enough. De doctor 
said she was to be kep’ quiet.’ 

The old woman spoke crossly. It was evident that she, anyhow, 
entertained no fears regarding the invalid’s eventual restoration to her 
usual health and_vivacity. 


The Hotel et Pension Chabaud must have formerly been a country 
house of considerable pretensions. It stands in a large garden on the 
outskirts of the pretty, little, warm, yellow-and-white Savoy town. 
Tradition, indeed, reports that it has the honour of occupying the site of 
a Roman villa. For, notwithstanding its distinctly Christian name, St. 
Michel-les-Bains has an aroma of classic antiquity hanging about it. 
It possesses a Roman arch, a good deal the worse for wear, as any 
one visiting the public park can testify. An ambitious local archzeo- 
logist is under the glad impression, moreover, that he has discovered 
traces of a temple, probably of Mercury, in the stable-yard of M. Garin, 
diligence proprietor. While the indications of Roman baths are so 
incontestable, that the visitors to the Etablissement Thermal, when stand- 
ing mournfully before their tall glasses of really terrible mineral water, 
may support themselves with the thought that they are not alone in 
their misery. Gentleman in togas, and ladies in flowing robes and 
sandals, nearly two thousand years ago, stood dismally as they are 
standing, hesitated, gulped, retched, even as they do; and no doubt 
agreed that this liquid horror must be extremely efficacious, since it is 
so unspeakably nasty. 


Miss Crookenden’s sleep did her good. At five o'clock she had a 
little tea-party under a large mulberry-tree in the garden aforesaid. 
It was really hot. Caterpillars let themselves down by silken threads 
into the milk-jug, and wasps invaded the honey-pot. Yet the tea- 
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party was pleasant. Lancelot Crookenden had arrived. His cousin 
was, perhaps, a little surprised at her own gladness at his advent. 


He drove up in a small one-horse carriage, of dimensions distinctly 
inadequate to the length of his legs, side by side with Simond Caillet, 
the guide—the latter smoking a long black pipe with imperturbable 
composure and holding a couple of ice-axes across his knees. 


St. Michel is not much in touch with the more serious side of Alpine 
experience. The arrival of this handsome young Englishman, just back, 
so said the gossips, from a series of grandes ascensions, threw the hotel 
into a flutter of excitement. The concierge let down the steps of the little 
carriage with a flourish, as though receiving royalty. Madame Chabaud 
herself, neat, plump, active, outwardly soft as silk, inwardly—save where 
the three-year-old son and heir of the house of Chabaud was concerned— 
harder than the nether millstone, appeared in the doorway, heading a 
numerous contingent of servants. A German-Swiss family, large alike in 
numbers and in personal proportions, leaned out over a balcony on the 
first floor to see the show. A shrill-voiced American child called out to 
its faded-looking mother, ‘Oh, my, mammah! ain’t his face a colour!’ in 
perfectly audible accents. And some English girls, in ill-fitting ‘shirts’ 
and short petticoats, stopped in the middle of their game of lawn-tennis 
with the mystic words ‘ Two, love,’ on their lips. St. Michel did not pro- 
duce many lawn-tennis-playing young men. They saw at a glance this 
young man must play lawn-tennis magnificently. But would he play it 
with them? Hope springs eternal in the human breast. Perhaps he 
might. They darted and skipped over the coarse sun-scorched grass on 
either side the net with renewed vigour. 


Miss Crookenden was in a slightly sentimental humour. She lent 
herself graciously to the enthusiasm of the moment. And then it was un- 
deniable that Lancelot looked very gallant in his slouched hat and rough 
mountaineering garments, fumbling in his pockets for a most unnecessary 
amount of coin—he had a natural instinct for over-paying—as he stood 
beside the little carriage. 


‘Good-bye, Simond,’ he said to the guide. ‘Take good care of yourself 
till 1 come back again. Give my kind regards to your wife and those jolly 
children when you get home. I am awfully sorry this is our only job 
together for this season.’.—He took off his hat with a politeness which 
moved even the nether-millstone heart of Madame Chabaud. She felt 
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such a young gentleman would confer splendour on her establishment. 
She thanked Heaven he had not gone to the Hotel des Comtes de 
Savoie, in the market-place. It would have poisoned her with envy. 
—‘I believe you expect me,’ he said. ‘My name’s Crookenden. | 
believe some ladies who are staying here have kindly engaged a room for 


me, 


And then all Lancelot’s soul leapt into his quiet eyes, for over the 
landlady’s plump shoulders, farther back in the dimness of the hall, he 
perceived Mary Crookenden, wonderfully fair and distinct, stately even, it 
seemed to him, among this common-place company. 

‘Yes, everything is settled, Lance,’ the young lady said. ‘Madame 
Chabaud knows ; don’t you, Madame Chabaud ?’ 


‘ Parfaitement, mani'selle’ Then, sharply,—‘ Pierre, montez les bagages 
de monsieur au numero vingt-deux.’ 


‘It’s awfully good of you, Polly, to come and meet me,’ Lancelot said. 
He followed his cousin out into the garden. 


‘How could I help coming to claim relationship with my illustrious 
cousin before all the admiring throng? It’s not every day we have a chance 
of welcoming a hero, you know, Lance, in our family. Come over there 
into the shade. Chloe has ordered tea for us—out of doors, under a tree, 
for a treat, as if we were two good little children in pinafores.’ 


To Lancelot’s ears his cousin’s gaiety did not ring quite true. Now 
he saw her in the light, it struck him she was not looking well. She was 
‘all eyes,’ as the nursery phrase runs. 


‘Mon Dieu, quel adorable jeune homme !’ murmured a French lady of an 
emotional order of mind, as the cousins passed the rustic seat on which 
she reposed, supported by a wicked-looking black poodle and yellow- 


covered novel. ‘J/ ressemble a ces amours de gladiateurs qui s'’égorgent 
les uns les autres dans le grand tableau de Léon Veyrier, au Salon.’ 


The English girls also made their comment.—‘ Oh! he belongs to 
her, then!’ laying great stress on the second pronoun. They began to 
handle their racquets in a dispirited fashion. However well the new- 
comer might play lawn-tennis, they entertained a sad conviction he was 
not at all likely to play it with them on the present occasion. 


‘I’ve had a splendid trip,’ Lancelot said, as he munched the crisp rolls. 
‘What an awfully nice mulberry-tree! It’s like an enormous umbrella. 
Do you often have your tea out here, like this, Polly ?—I wish I could have 
come for longer, but my mother made rather a worry, don’t you know, of 
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my going away from Thonon at all. She said it broke up the party. But, 
you know, between ourselves, it was rather slow at Thonon. There was 
literally nothing to do. And really they were such a pack of women. I 
don’t want to be rude, but there were—three, four, six of them—to 
Winterbotham and me. And that is a little severe, you know.’ 


‘I think Violet Winterbotham very pretty,’ said Miss Crookenden, with 


a certain decision. 


‘Oh! I dare say. Everybody says so, and so of course she must be. 
There’s a fly in your tea-cup; let me fish him out, Polly. I’m so sorry 
Madame Jacobini’s seedy. Is Aldham still here ?’ 


‘He goes to-morrow,’ Miss Crookenden said, bending her head to 
watch the fly. slowly cleaning off drops of sugary tea as it staggered 
over the table-cloth. ‘Tell me some more about your mountaineering, 
Lance.’ 


‘Oh, it was first-rate!’ he replied.—It may be noted, in passing, 
that the news of his friend Cyprian Aldham’s impending departure by 
no means depressed Lancelot. He bore up under it remarkably well. 
—‘I wish I could take you up a big mountain some day, Polly,’ he 
went on. ‘You would like it. You’d make a lot out of it. It’s too 
splendid up there, with the miles of ice and snow, and the shifting cloud. 
The air makes you feel as if you'd had a bottle of champagne. And yet, 
somehow, it all makes you feel awfully religious too. It’s all so big, and 


solemn, and strong, you know.’ 


Lancelot held out his hand for another roll. Mary gave him one. He 
didn’t know when he had tasted such delicious rolls. He didn’t know 
when he had been in such excellent spirits. A tea-party under the 
dappled shade of a mulberry-tree was an invention little short of celestial. 
Lancelot beamed. 


‘I believe I should be a wonderfully good fellow if I could do a big 
mountain about once a month,’ he remarked between the mouthfuls. 


‘I think you are a wonderfully good fellow as it is, Lance,’ Miss 
Crookenden said, very gently. 


Lancelot’s hand, roll and all, stopped half-way to his mouth. ‘ Polly,’ 
he began, with a sort of quiet desperation. But Miss Crookenden was 
absorbed in the fly again. 


‘There, he’s cleaned his wings,’ she said—‘has quite unglued them. 
He’s wiping his face with his fore-legs in the most fascinating way now. 
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He can turn his head right round, Lance, as if it was on a pivot, and 


look down his own back. Don’t you wish you could look down your own 
back ?’ 


Miss Crookenden glanced at the young man without raising her head. 
Her expression was as gentle as her voice had been a minute ago, when 
she told him he was a wonderfully good fellow. She smiled at him. Her 
smile was full of kindness, of very sincere affection. All the same it was 
a smile preaching restraint rather than encouragement. 


‘Dear old boy, have some more tea ?’ she said; ‘and go on telling me 
about your mountains. I like to hear about your mountains—-though I am 
always rather nervous about you. You are careful, Lance? You're not 
rash ?’ 


‘Oh, no! I’m not rash.’—Lancelot held his head high for a minute. 
He wanted to get the better of a certain shaking of the solid ground of 
his innermost self—so to speak. Then he drank his third cup of tea. 
A good general does not despise details. The minor means, after all, 
generally make or mar success. Lancelot’s supreme desire was not to 
annoy his cousin. He would understand and obey her, even if it were 
to his own hindrance. It is seldom, I fancy, that any human being thus 
really and practically loves nother better than himself. 


‘Look here, Polly,’ he said, presently: ‘I’ve just remembered I got 
something for you as we were going up yesterday morning. It was 
growing ina little corner of black rock, above a big snow field, just at 
the beginning of the aréte. It was rather a nasty place, with a sort of 
absence of things in general on both sides of you, which made you rather 
wonder, just at first, why on earth you’d ever been such a fool as to come. 
It seemed rather queer to find a flower so far up. Nice and brave of 
the little chap to grow there all alone, and do his level best to make things 
cheerful ; don’t you think so ?’ 


Lancelot opened his silver cigar-case, and took out of it a tiny plant 
of soldanella alpina, with fringed purple flower-bells and round green 
leaves. 


‘Ah! what a little darling!’ cried Miss Crookenden. She stooped 
down and looked at it closely as it lay in his open hand.’ The blonde 
head and the black one were very near together just then. The girl’s 
pale cheek almost touched the young man’s sunburnt one—or would have 
touched it had not Lancelot drawn back quickly. The western sun 
streamed in under the spreading branches of the mulberry-tree, and lit up 
Mary’s hair as she lent forward, turning it into a maze of dusky gold. 
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‘Do you like it ?’ 
‘Of course I like it. But what became of the beloved cigars ?’ 


‘I don’t remember. I suppose I threw them away, or Caillet had 
them. There—take your flower, Polly. I’m so glad you think it pretty. 
But I wish there had been something better to bring you. I wish I was 
a clever fellow, and then I could put all I saw into words, and please 
you that way, but——’ 


‘Dear Lance, you couldn’t please me more than you do,’ Miss 
Crookenden said, rather hurriedly. 


She looked up, smiling. 


‘Voila Satan qui entre dans le paradis\’ the emotional French lady 
murmured just then. From her station on the rustic bench she had 
watched the progress of the little tea-party with the deepest interest. As 
she spoke the poodle curled up his lips, showing all his white teeth in a 
vicious flash. The voices of the English girls came plaintively from the 
tennis-court, accompanied by the dull smack, smack of the racquets against 
the leather-covered balls.—‘ Two, love—three, love—fault! No, it 
wasn’t! Yes, it was out of court! Three, love—fault!’ they cried. 


And Mary Crookenden looked up smiling—looked up to see Coithurst’s 
dark figure coming quickly towards her, past the tennis-court, past the 
Frenchwoman and the grinning poodle, past a bed of rather starved 
crimson begonias, his shadow lying like a long ink-blot on the sun-scorched 
grass before him as he moved. 


Miss Crookenden ceased to smile. She drew herself up haughtily. 
Lancelot, remarking the change in her, turned his head. 


‘Great Scott !’ he said, under his breath, and his fingers closed hard on 
the plant of soldanella, sadly bruising its fairy bells. 


He rose to his feet, pushing aside his chair, and waited, towering above 
the tea-table, largely, if silently, on the defensive. Mary was behind the 
table, on the side away from Colthurst. He was glad of that. He could 
see she was extremely annoyed. He was glad of that too. 


She looked very straight at the new-comer, as if demanding an expla- 
nation of his presence. It would have been difficult to offer a more 


discouraging reception than was offered by these two charming young 
people just then. Colthurst perceived that clearly, yet he came on:into the 
dappled shade of the mulberry-tree. 
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‘I m-must apologise for intruding upon you, Miss Crookenden,’ he said, 
‘b-but I have some p-property of yours to restore to you.’ 


‘ Indeed !’ the young lady answered, icily. 


Colthurst had an excess of stammering. He had been thrown off his 
balance by the sight of Lancelot. That was wholly, disagreeably, unex- 
pected. After the episode of the morning he had reckoned on finding the 
young lady in more amenable company. It was only by sheer force of 
will that he could master that wretched stutter sufficiently to go on 
speaking at all. He was at a horrible disadvantage. And these two 
charming young people, who had so lately been deeply concerned in the 
fate of a fly, did nothing to helphim. They were merciless—from their own 
point of view were not only justified, but absolutely right in being 
merciless. The minor paradoxes life presents are really cruel. In face 
of them shall one laugh or cry? I don’t know. Any how, Colthurst did 
go on speaking. 


‘I found this when you left the exhibition, that night,’ he said, 
drawing out the holland-covered sketch-book. ‘It must have fallen out of 
the p-pocket of your cloak. I did my b-best to return it to you before 
leaving London. I called at your house, but I was told you had gone 
abroad. I b-brought it with me, because I thought it just p-possible I 
might have an opportunity of giving it to you.’ 


Mary was really pleased at the recovery of her sketch-book. Uncon- 
sciously she softened slightly. She rose, and extended her hand to take 
it. But Lancelot intervened. He put her hand gently aside, and took 
the book from Colthurst himself. He tried honestly not to be unnecessarily 
disagreeable, but his manner was offensive from the very carefulness of its 
civility, as he said—‘ I’m sure my cousin’s extremely obliged to you. I’m 
sure we are very much indebted to you for giving yourself so much trouble. 
Thanks.’ 


A kind of spasm of rage passed across Colthurst’s face; but he had 
come here for quite other purposes than making a scene with this thick- 
skulled, thick-witted, young barbarian. He had sufficient self-control not 
even to look at Lancelot. His only safety, under the circumstances, lay in 
ignoring him altogether. So he addressed himself to Miss Crookenden 
again, a strange touch of humility, of pleading, like that of some dumb 
creature asking sympathy and toleration, in his expression. 


‘I was d-determined to give it back to you myself, because I wanted to 
speak to you about your drawings. You must allow me to tell you they 
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‘“ Ah, what a little darling!” cried Miss Crookenden.’ 
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are very able—remarkable even. I have a good deal of experience in 
this matter. I know what I am saying. I have a right to express an 
opinion.’ 


Colthurst put two fingers inside his collar and wrenched it outward. 


‘I am not indulging in any banal attempt at flattery,’ he went on. ‘ Art 
is altogether too serious to me for me to use it as an excuse for p-pretty 
speeches to you or any one else. I detest the whole race of dilettante 
amateurs who play with it, and try to make capital in society out of an 
imaginary taste for it. - Most amateurs’ drawing and painting is a mere 
expression of personal vanity, a bid for applause from persons as ignorant 
and trivial-minded as themselves. They are an unmitigated nuisance. 
They, and their paltry caricatures of nature, bring art into contempt.’— 
The words were beginning to come. Colthurst was warming to his 
work. He was beginning to make himself felt—-to dominate the situation. 
Miss Crookenden was attentive. Her eyes were growing responsive, 
dilating, deepening in colour.—‘ But with you it is different. You have 
got the root of the matter in you. You have a true gift. You ought to 
study. If you don’t know this already, you ought to know it, and therefore 
{ have come here to tell it you. You must study. It will be culpable 
of you if you neglect to study, possessing, as you do, a distinct gift.’ 

He spoke in a tone of authority. Miss Crookenden was not, as a rule, 
particularly amenable to authority, yet she listened. Lancelot listened also. 


He was profoundly annoyed. 


‘Upon my word, Mr. Colthurst,’ he broke in, ‘you seem to me to be 


taking——’ 


But Mary stopped him, laying her hand for a moment on his arm.— 
‘ Be quiet, dear old boy,’ she said, gravely. ‘It is kind of Mr. Colthurst 
to tell me this. You don’t quite understand.’ 


‘You are quite right ; I don’t,’ he answered, turning half away. 


For once Lancelot ceased to be submissive to his cousin and his love. 


He was displeased. 


Colthurst watched her, meanwhile, in his quick, restless, oddly violent 
way. 


‘D-don’t wrap your talent up in a napkin, Miss Crookenden,’ he said, 
stammering again. ‘It is horribly d-dangerous to do that. The talents 
we have and refuse to use, mortify, putrefy, taint all our lives with a hateful 
death-scent of failure and regret.’ 
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Mary Crookenden was very beautiful just then. Her lips smiled, her 
eyes positively blazed. But her beauty was a trifle hard, perhaps. The 
strength of the woman’s nature, not its sweetness, was evident. 


‘You believe I might really do something worth doing—that I might 
make a mark, in fact,’ she said. 


She looked full at James Colthurst, and he looked back steadily, 
daringly, intently, for a perceptible space of time. The girl’s face kept its 
pure waxen whiteness. It was the man who flushed. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I believe you may make a mark. I am almost prepared 
to say you may be famous—if you like.’ 


Then he bowed to her, still ignoring Lancelot, and passed from the 
dappled shade of the spreading mulberry-tree, away across the sun-scorched 
grass again. 


‘ Et voila Satan, quit sen va!’ murmured the Frenchwoman. ‘ Chut! 
Scipio, chut !’—this to the poodle, who curled up his lips and showed his 
teeth.—‘ Je me demande si la belle Anglaise vient de mordre dans le fruit 
défendu, et si elle en donnera a son amour de gladiateur? Mon Dieu, cest 
amusant, comme le diable se méle de tout !’ 


‘Fifteen, love—game!’ cried the girls from the tennis-ground. One 
of those who had lost threw down her racquet petulantly.—‘It’s no use 
playing when she’s out here,’ she said. ‘She is so very smart and 
superior. She always makes me lose. I wonder who that new man is 
who’s been talking to her! He's the third to-day.’ 


Between the cousins there was a long silence. Mary sat down again. 
She was very quiet, looking up absently at the branches and glossy mul- 
berry-leaves overhead, still smiling a little, still with a great light in her 
eyes. All the latent ambition had been stirred into activity within her. 
The possibilities of life had grown august, imposing. She had always been 
impatient of restrictions, of mediocrity. She had always wished, and 
tried, too, in a hundred little ways, to differentiate herself from the ordinary 
run of social young womanhood. She had struggled to rise from the 
ranks. And now, so it seemed to her, she had been presented not only 
with a commission, but with a field-marshal’s baton. The assurance that 
she had the capacity of emerging, that she ‘could an’ if she would,’ was 
superb to Mary Crookenden. It filled her heart to overflowing with proud 
gladness. ‘I am almost prepared to say you may be famous—if you like’ 
—the words rang through her like a trumpet-call. They dazzled her 
imagination, dazzled, too, her self-love. To her they were fraught with 
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tremendous issues. Are such magnificent hopes and sensations, indeed, 
among the results of tasting the forbidden fruit ? 


‘Where did you say Aldham had put up?’ Lancelot inquired, 
abruptly. 


The question, and the tone in which the young man asked it, jarred 
upon Miss Crookenden. 


‘I am not aware that I made any statement as to Mr. Aldham’s place 
ny? 


of “putting up,”’ she replied. ‘I believe he has got rooms at the Hotel 
des Comtes de Savoie. It is in the market-place. Are you going to 
see him ?’ 

‘Yes; if you don’t want me for anything, I think I shall go and see 
him,’ 
Lancelot spoke in a curiously quiet, dogged manner. 


‘Shall you dine with him ?’ 


‘Yes; if you don’t want me for anything, I shall stay and dine with 
him.’ 

‘Oh, very well,’ said Miss Crookenden. ‘I dare say that will be the 
best arrangement. I shall be free to spend the evening with Sara Jacobini, 
then. We may as well go. Please give me my sketch-book.’ 


But Lancelot did not immediately accede to her request. He stood 
fidgeting with the tea-things in a way which Miss Crookenden found 
remarkably purposeless and provoking—pushing his cup and saucer back 
from the edge of the table till they ran into and nearly overset the honey- 
pot, which in its turn bore down upon the unhappy fly, just nicely recovered 
from his semi-drowning, and able to apply his mind to the interests of fly- 
life in a comfortable spirit again, and caught him by three legs under the 
bottom rim of it. The fly showed fight, kicking out his’ remaining legs, 
beating the air with ineffectual wings. But Fate, in the shape of the glass 
honey-pot, was heavy-handed. She held him fast. 


‘Upon my word, Polly,’ Lancelot said, slowly, unconscious of the 
struggling fly, though gazing at the honey-pot, ‘I don’t at all fancy your 
having back this book.’ 

“Why not?’ demanded Miss Crookenden. 


‘Well, it’s been in that fellow’s pocket or portmanteau for the best 


part of a month. And—well—lI’d rather you had nothing more to do 
with it.’ 
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‘Lancelot!’ she cried. And for once, whether from anger or from 


some more subtle feeling, Mary Crookenden blushed. 






The young man pushed the cup and saucer and honey-pot a little 
farther. The fly reeled off with a frantic buzz, minus a couple of legs.— 
‘You told me not to interfere. I promised I wouldn’t. But it’s no 
good. I don’t like your getting mixed up with that man and people of 








his sort. I know I can’t prevent your knowing whom you choose—— 






‘No, you can’t. I am glad you recognise that fact,’ Miss Crookenden 





said. 
















Lancelot continued looking helplessly into the honey-pot. He preferred 


his long-ago boyish complaint against his cousin. 





‘You see you really are awfully changeable. One never knows where 
to have you. You said yourself that fellow Colthurst was insufferable 






when we saw him that night with Carr-—-you remember. He seemed to 






me just as insufferable just now, rather more so, in fact. But you let 






him spout away as much as he pleased. I can’t make it all out. I'd do 






anything in the world to please you, Polly—you know that—but I can’t 






pretend to like, to approve—-don't you know-—when I don’t.’ 













‘Have we arrived at the end of the recitals of my misdeeds ?’ Mary 
4 asked, loftily. ‘I hope so, Pray let us end this perfectly useless dis- 





| cussion. Go and dine with Mr. Aldham. I trust his conversation may 






{ have a soothing effect upon you, and that you may be little less aware of 






my errors and a little less didactic when we meet to-morrow. Good-bye, 





Lancelot.’ 










As she finished speaking, Mary stooped down to pick up her parasol, 
which lay at the foot of the mulberry-tree. She was very much ruffled, 






and consequently, | suppose, did not pay much heed to her movements. 






For in stooping she struck her forehead sharply against the projecting 
stump of a sawn-off branch. Such absurd, childish little accidents are 
fatal to airs and graces, to superiority and grandeur. The blow made her 








cry out involuntarily and brought tears into her eyes. 






At the sound of that cry Lancelot’s heart melted within him.—‘ Polly, 





Polly,’ he said ‘oh! you're not hurt ?’ 





He made her sit down again, picked up her parasol—muttering some- 





thing about that ‘blasted stump’—stood over her altogether gentle, 





solicitous, distressed. 





‘Dear Lance, why will you be odious and quarrel with me?’ Mary 
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asked, turning the tables upon the unlucky youth with truly feminine 
unscrupulousness and despatch. 


‘I don’t want to quarrel with you, if you’re not hurt,’ he answered, 


inconsequently. ‘Tell me, Polly, are you sure you're not hurt ?’ 
, 7?) y 


‘Oh, no, not at all—not much; at least, it was only a knock.’ 
—Miss Crookenden rubbed her eyes. She knew that was undignified. 
But she was sitting upon her pocket, the small square of embroidered 
cambric was inaccessible, and the tears did tickle so !—‘ It will be all right 
directly,’ she went on. ‘I'll get Chloe to put some eau-de-Cologne on it. 
Lance, are you all nice and good again? You're not cross? We were 
having such a dear little time.’ 


‘I know that,’ said poor Lancelot.--He drew himself up, opening his 
fine chest, taking a deep breath. He wondered, in passing, if the girl 
the least measured what she caused him to endure when she made 
tender, intimate little speeches like that ? Of course she didn’t.—‘ Here, 
give me your rattle-traps,’ he said, ‘and let’s go after Chloe and the 
. eau-de-Cologne. You mustn’t wait, or the bruise may come out.’ 


Lancelot carried his cousin’s parasol and hat and gloves in-doors, and 
delivered them over to the old coloured woman in the wide corridor 
up-stairs. He lingered, just a minute, before betaking himself to number 
twenty-two, to put on more civilized garments. Perhaps Mary might 
suggest some modification of plan for the evening. But she neither 
suggested fresh plans nor did she ask again for her sketch-book. As 
Lancelot washed and brushed and smartened himself up, he tried to derive 
satisfaction from the latter fact. This is a world, he reflected, in which 
you must learn to set one thing against another. 


As to the tiny plant of so/danella alpina and its fringed fairy bells, 
the waiter swept it into the slop-basin, along with the maimed fly, and 
the crumbs, and the cup-rinsings, when he came to clear away the tea- 
things. Beauty, too often, wanders into very queer company when once 
it begins to wander from home. 


Lucas MALET. 


(To be continued.) 
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Hemosts Maiden Cunt 


EMOS in England is as yet, we all know, but a hobbledehoy. 

He was born, practically, with the last Reform Act; and though he 
. isa fine child for his years, he is still in his nonage. Like many other 
hobbledehoys, he hardly knows his own mind yet; or rather, knowing it 
tolerably well himself in a certain shy, internally-conscious fashion, he has 
scarcely the knack of making it known articulately to others. Articulate- 
ness, indeed, is never Demos’s strong point. He is learning to speak out 
only by slow degrees. Meanwhile he thinks the more, and feels the more 
acutely. 


Now most hobbledehoys, by the inscrutable decrees of Providence, are 
troubled with a thorn in the flesh—a Maiden Aunt, who is solicitous about 
latch-keys. This reduced gentlewoman, a lady of a certain age, keeps a 
sharp look-out upon comic songs, and regards theatres and music-halls 
with steely-grey eyes of keen suspicion. To be sure, she usually falls into 
the absurd error of grotesquely overestimating the innocence, the ignorance, 
and the pristine virtue of her scapegrace nephews. She desires to guard 
their pure young cheeks from the mantling blush that rises spontaneously 
responsive to the bold bad French novel; and she seeks to allure them 
from the perils of the Lyceum and the Italian Opera by offering them 
tickets for Exeter Hall on the anniversary evening of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Her name is Martha, and she is careful and troubled 
beyond measure about many things which her easy-going nephews have long 
got past in their evolutionary course of social emancipation. 
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Well, Demos too has a Maiden Aunt, who is quite certain that she 
knows much better than Demos himself what conduces to his temporal and 
eternal welfare. She thinks she can keep him in leading-strings all the 
days of his life, and can prescribe for him what pretty amusements he may 
or may not lawfully patronise. She wishes to impound his latch-key, to 
act as censor to his theatres, to shut up his music-hall, to dictate to him, 
according to her own restricted and ladylike views, the character of the 
entertainments to be submitted to his august and polite approval. And her 
name is Middle Class. She is the incarnate bourgeoisie—the collective 
form of the Wesleyan grocer and the smug churchwarden—and she 
wants to decide on Demos’s behalf how Demos may or may not disport 
himself. 


What right Aunt Martha believes herself to have got thus to interfere 
between Demos and his own soul it would be difficult indeed for any of the 
rest of us to say; but one thing is clear, Aunt Martha herself has never 
even so much as thought of asking the question. Questions of abstract 
political justice soar far beyond the ken of Aunt Martha’s limited intellec- 
tual faculties. She goes to the music-hall—just to see what the dreadful 
place is like, don’t you know-—and she comes away scandalised, with her 
face in her hands, declaring that the husseys on the stage wear their scanty 
skirts disgracefully short, and that many of the songs she has heard sung 
were quite painfully vulgar in their naughty innuendoes. She hopes dear 
Demos will never be permitted to listen to such vulgar; vulgar songs as 
those. How much better for him to go to the penny readings at the National 
Schoolroom, or to Professor Cramchild’s admirable lectures on the Chemistry 
ofa Peardrop. She’ll take good care that Demos’s pure ears are no longer 
polluted by such nasty trash as ‘Stop the Cab’; and she'll request the 
County Council to withdraw the licenses from those wicked music-halls. 


Moreover—and this is the serious point—in making all these gross 
interferences with personal freedom, the sacredest thing on earth, the only 
thing worth really fighting for, Aunt Martha has the countenance of some 
of the democratic or quasi-democratic press—some of the papers that pride 
themselves on posing as the champions of the cause of Demos. There 
never was a greater mistake made. It is a mistake of fact, a mistake of 
principle, a mistake of politics, a mistake of ethics. The people who want 
to rob a poor man of his music-hall, like the people who want to rob a 
poor man of his beer, are not, and cannot possibly be, the true friends of 
Demos. Let them look out for their eyes. They are doing a ; ross public 
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wrong, and they are not benefiting the people they imagine themselves to 
be benefiting by their grandmotherly interference. 


It is a mistake of fact, because, as a matter of fact, the democracy is 
not and never was straight-laced. Puritanism is a vice of the middle 
classes. The People are broader, wiser, more genial, more tolerant, more 
humorous, more human. Even in essentials, the People are all in favour 
of what Puritans would call a lax morality—what philosophers call indi- 
vidual freedom. Nothing is clearer than the plain truth that democracies 
don’t wish to interfere in any way with the social relations of men and 
women. That clever Boston lawyer who writes under the signature 
‘J. S. of Dale,’ had an able paper not long since in the Aélantic Monthly, 
comparing the legislation of the older, richer, more conservative States of 
the Union with that of the newer, more agricultural, and more democratic 
communities beyond the Mississippi. The one clear point that came most 
certainly out of the comparison was just this: that the democratic States 
allow the widest latitude of marriage, divorce, re-arrangement, modifica- 
tion. They were all for individualism as against State interference. If 
the bourgeoisie in England think that the democracy will have their bour- 
geois-made morality thrust down its throat by main force, as if they were 
Strasbourg geese, the bourgeoisie are very much mistaken indeed. For 
them, Mammon has choked Astarte. Not so for Demos. The democracy, 
in its own simple, undefined, free-and-easy fashion, has always managed 
these matters for itself in quite another manner than after the bourgeois 
pattern. It isn’t, and has never been, a slave to the. unimaginative, business- 
like bourgeois conception of the relation of the sexes; it has gone its own 
way, quietly, unobtrusively, but with very little heed indeed to Squire or 
Parson. And it isn’t going to be moralised now by Act of Parliament ; 
still less by dubious edict of the London County Council. 


On the contrary, precisely in proportion as Demos realises his true 
strength, will he refuse to be tied to Aunt Martha’s apron-strings. Just as 
yet, though he grumbles and mumbles, he is externally docile ; his freedom 
is so new a thing to him that he hardly believes in his own soul he can 
really exercise it. A vote is a toy he hasn’t learnt to play with. But 
Demos comes largely from the Celtic half of Britain; not only are our 
great cities in no small degree recruited from Wales, from the West 
Country, from Ireland, from the Highlands, but the \democratic movement 
over Britain generally.is, in its ethnical aspect, a return movement of the 
Celt against the long dominant Teuton. Now, these Celtic districts, inherit- 
ing the simple domestic arrangements of earlier days, have never admitted 
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the supremacy of Podsnap. Religious they are, no doubt, with an emotional 
religion full of sighs and song—a religion all rapture, rhetoric, heart, and 
hymn-book ; but Puritanical or hypocritical they never were ; above all, 
they never for a moment bowed the knee to the Philistine Saxon fetish we 
call Respectability. Their domestic relations have always been more 
natural and freer. There has been more of inclination and less of conven- 
tion; more plainness of speech and less old-maidish mock-modesty. 
Scotland and Wales, in particular, have never worshipped in the temple of 
Mrs. Grundy. In short, they have always admitted the realities of life, 
instead of shutting their eyes to them and then pretending they don’t 
exist, after the ostrich-like fashion of The Laurels, Clapham Common. 


If anybody imagines the movement to-day is towards greater strictness 
rather than towards greater freedom, he strangely misreads the signs of 
the times. Like it or lump it, we are drifting slowly towards a new social 
order. And in that new social order, the preferences of individuals will 
count for much, and the criticism of bystanders for very little. Instead 
of hard-and-fast State-regulated lives, people will lead such lives as seem 
best to them severally, and law will only be invoked in the last resort to 
see that nobody suffers injustice. 


As soon, therefore, as Demos, painfully groping his way through the 
world, and stroking his callow moustache affectionately, as is the wont of 
hobbledehoys, begins to feel his legs and to know he is really his own 
master, I am pretty sure in my own mind all his bourgeois Aunt Marthas 


will be sent to the right-about much faster than they imagine, while Demos 


will insist on taking his ease at his inn in the mode and with the ‘society 
that seems pleasantest and best to him. Just now, a certain number of 
well-meaning dissenting ministers and sleek provincial journalists assume 
to speak with authority in Demos’s name, and believe themselves to be 
expressing his inarticulate views when they preach the doctrines of 
some curious mixture they describe as social purity. As a matter 
of fact, unless I have greatly misjudged him, social purity is the 
very last nostrum on earth that Demos himself is ever likely to 
trouble his great unkempt, good-humoured head about. ‘Let the 
lasses and lads go their own way as they will,’ he'll growl 
out from his beer-jug with his genial tolerance. He likes and respects 
after a fashion his Wesleyan advisers in the black coat and white tie, 
especially if the advisers in question have good strong voices and a copious 


flow of emotional eloquence ; rhapsody and rhodomontade go a very long 
way with him; but he is by no means disposed to admit that, because they 
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are virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale; and he is firm on the 
point that, in spite of preacher or parliament-man, Salvationist or revivalist 
—aye, marry, ginger shall be hot i’ the mouth too. I have talked familiarly 
a bit with working men in my time in many parts of England, and I never 
met a working man yet, buff or blue, churchman or dissenter, who was at 
the bottom of his heart one atom of an ascetic. The poison of that vile 
middle-class English heresy has never trickled down in a single drop to the 
sounder and more human homes of the artisans or labourers. 


Remember, besides, that if the working man listens respectfully to the 
Reverend Hugh Price Hughes, he listens still more eagerly to Bradlaugh, 
Aveling, Burns, and Labouchere. The shoemakers of Northampton and 
the potters of Staffordshire are not remarkable for their bigoted devotion to 
the Methodist ideal. If you want to rouse the Newcastle colliers, do you 
offer them an eminent Wesleyan class-leader or John Mcrley? You'll find 
it the same everywhere. Demos is breaking away fast from the old 
teachers and the old faiths, and is listening to new guides who directly or 
indirectly will lead him to places little dreamt of in Dr. Joseph Parker's 
smug City Temple philosophy—a philosophy exactly adapted for those in 
whom the greed of gain has swallowed up all the romance and poetry of 
human nature. 


The other day I saw in a big provincial paper of a north country town 
some excellent and amiable advice addressed by the lzacer-writer to the 
editor of a new London Liberal weekly (it’s considered more jouinalistic to 
be thus obliquely allusive than to say straight out in so many words, the 
Speaker), in which the critic talked of London agnosticism and London 
Bohemianism as something with which provincial liberalism was thoroughly 
out of harmony. I smiled as I read it. Poor man, what he said was per- 
fectly true, if by provincial liberalism he meant the liberalism of the Re- 
spectable Bourgeoisie in their counting-houses and their villas; but nothing 
on earth could be more absurdly untrue if he meant the liberalism of the 
miner, the puddler, the navvy, the hedger and ditcher. Our essayist mis- 
took the rustic cackle of one quarter of his bourg for the God-gifted 
organ-voice of democratic England. But are the papers that really appeal 
to Demos—the papers that we know are written to catch and to please him 
—I needn’t name them, everybody has seen those racy ha’penny dailies 
and those redolent penny weeklies—are they so conspicuous for their respect 


towards the Podsnapperies of life, so heedlessly solicitous for the simpering 
cheek of the young person ? I trow not. They calla spade a spade with very 
refreshing bluntness, and small blame to them for doing so. Their almost 
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ostentatious freedom from the mawkish affectations of Podsnappery is just 
one of the causes of their financial success. Demos loves ginger, and will 
go where he can get it. 


The truth is, exactly in proportion as we have grown more democratic 
of late years have we refused, as a nation, to be bound by the Podsnap 
rules of nationa! propriety. Our drama, our literature, our art, our philosophy 
have all become from day to day more plain and more outspoken. The 
democracy doesn't want to have conventional falsehoods dished up 
for it in sugar in place of the living truth. It doesn’t want to sup off 
jejune commonplaces in lieu of comedies that will make it laugh, and 
genuine realities that will make it cry. If the democracy instead of the 
bourgeoisie dictated the tone of our current romance, novelists might 
turn from pretty little stories about how a good young man and an amiable 
girl, after various reverses, mostly trivial, and all decorous, were finally 
enabled to marry one another, like the earl and his bride in the ‘Bab 
Ballads,’ ‘Quite reg’lar, at St. George’s,’ to the actual tragedies and 
the actual problems of the human heart. Already on the stage people 
are beginning, greatly daring, to tell the truth before the startled face 
of middle-class Respectability; and there are some signs that in 
literature too they will venture before long to follow suit in this shocking 
innovation. 


But besides being a mistake of fact and a mistake of policy, Aunt 
Martha’s regime is also, I maintain, a mistake of principle. The middle 
classes have no right whatever to dictate to the public of the music-halls 
or any other public what sort of art they may or may not look at or listen 
to. What a superfluity of modesty is this which not only can endure 
nothing unkecoming or improper itself, but must also insist that nobody 
else, even when he wishes, shall endure it either! A grosser or viler out- 
rage upon individual liberty it would be hard to imagine. Here are a body 
of men, wome n, and children, of assorted sizes, ages, and ranks, assembled in 
a music-hall and listening to something which, on whatever ground, interests 
or amuses them, when suddenly enter to them somebody else, who, if he 
likes, may stop at home and read Spurgeon’s sermons, or go to see Mr. 
Irving in ‘ Hamlet’ at the Lyceum, but who perversely insists instead upon 
spoiling their sport, and interfering with the class or character of song or 
dance which they choose to indulge in. For my own part, I wouldn’t care to 
read Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons, and high-class plays or high-class novels fail 
to interest me ; but I don’t on that account want to compel the members of 
the London County Council to improve their minds by reading Herbert 
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Spencer’s ‘ Principles of Biology,’ or attending the meetings of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. It is a mark of the 
essentially mediocre middle-class intellect, however, that whenever it has 
reached a certain feeble grade of taste or intelligence itself, it becomes 
intolerant at once of everybody else whose taste or intelligence it believes to 
fall short of its own exalted and ethereal level. Having climbed with great 
difficulty to the stage of Gilbert and Sullivan, it would anathematise any- 
body who was still at the stage of the vulgar music-hall comic song—a 
most exhilarating ditty ; having climbed to the point of George Eliot or of 
Henry Irving, it would anathematise anybody who was still at the point of 
the shilling shocker or the Drury Lane pantomime. 


Now the fact is, it’s absurd for any man to lay down the law as to what 
is vulgar or refined for any other. Vulgarity or refinement exist just as 
much in the percipient mind as in the objective entertainment. Probably 
there is nothing that most serious intellects hate so much as ‘an intellec- 
tual treat.’ To be made to read ‘Robert Elsmere,’ or to sit out a 
performance at the Francais or the Lyceum, would be to a great many of 
us an unmitigated bore. I believe high-class music, high-class plays, high- 
class novels, high-class essays, are produced mainly for people of moderate 
or medium intelligence ; people whose brains and bodies are systematically 
underworked. Men who have done a good day’s toil with head or hands 
don’t care for chess or ‘ Faust’ or the ‘ Twilight of the Gods’; they want 
beggar-my-neighbour, a Gaiety burlesque, or a music-hall madrigal. The 
silliest song, the most rollicking fun, of the cafés chantants in the Champs 
Elysées, or of the London Pavilion, is to many intelligent men a far greater 
relaxation than the best-mounted piece of Shakespeare’s or of Victor 
Hugo’s. Or rather, the one is a relaxation, and the other a nuisance. If 
I wanted to amuse myself, indeed, I’d far rather take up a new scientific 
book or a historical disquisition than anybody’s novels or plays, good, bad, 
or indifferent. Now why should Aunt Martha be permitted to step in and 
cut off: from a great many of us, honest citizens and ratepayers, a form of 
amusement which we like and appreciate, in favour of another which we 
find flat, stale, and unprofitable, as well as intensely boring? Because, 
forsooth, Aunt Martha thinks her taste is better than ours, and that the 
form of entertainment we deliberately prefer is ‘vulgar and demoralising.’ 
Perhaps if she had had her way in the Elizabethan time she would have 
deprived the world of Henry IV. and the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Cymbeline and Pericles, Troilus and Cressida, and Measure for Measure. 


Who gave Aunt Martha this divine right to sit as judge over us? 
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What supernatural claim can she adduce to take her place on a raised dais 
of superiority as our moral censor ? How does she know that this vaunted 
Respectability of hers is one penny the better than our simple-hearted 
Bohemianism, that we of the masses honestly and sincerely profess and 
practise ? There is a certain bourgeois book—‘ John Halifax, Gentleman’ 
—which seems to me far and away the most demoralising volume ever put 
forth in print in the English language. It tells the story of a certain middle- 
class waif, a person of essentially bourgeois and materialistic mind, who, 
by the strenuous exercise of thrift, industry, hardness of head, and hard- 
ness of heart, with the aid of some singularly bad social, moral, and 
economic philosophy, finally feathered his own nest exceedingly well as a 
capitalist exploiter of the labour of others, and made life comfortable in a 
solid, stolid, bourgeois way, for himself, his wife, and the members of his 
family. That book is an apotheosis of the typical money-making English 
middleman ; every manufacturer or merchant who takes it in his hands 
beholds in it the mirrored reflection of his own face, flashed back upon 
him as it were in a halo of glory, and puts it down saying to himself with 
unwonted fervour, ‘I never knew before what a fine fellow I was! How 
admirably this writer understands me and my class—our noble virtues, 
our beautiful self-sacrifice, our'devotion to the sainted ledger, our unsuspec- 
ted excellence.’ The author of ‘ John Halifax,’ in other words, used her 
by no means inconsiderable literary gifts to raise aloft\on a pedestal a 
false, low, vulgar, essentially selfish middle-class ideal, and to cover its 
native hideous nakedness by tricking it out in cheap and tawdry rags of 
inflated sentiment. To borrow a phrase of George Fliot’s, she deliberately 
debased the moral currency. She made men admire and worship all the 
more a golden calf which already they were surely prone enough to adore 
without her additional letter of recommendation. 


Can anybody look for a moment at‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,’ and then 
at, say (to take one of Aunt Martha’s awful examples) ‘La Dame aux 
Camélias,’ without feeling instinctively that the one book degrades and 
poisons the mind, while the other elevates and purifies us by attuning us 
to sympathy, pity, tolerance, mercy, by suggesting the sacredness of 
impulse, the vileness of convention, the wickedness and hollowness of all 
those social lies that warp us from the living truth of human brotherhood ? 
Is there anything in fiction more hateful and untrue, for example, than the 
scene where John Halifax stands between the righteous wrath of the mob 
of mill-hands and the hoarded wealth of an industrial tyrant, and turns 
aside the bitter indignation of angry humanity by the pitiful plea—the 
landlord’s plea, the capitalist’s plea, the devil’s plea 





that a man may do as 
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he likes with his own? Hateful, because opposed to all natural sense of 
equity and justice ; untrue, because a body of starving labourers, so goaded 
to revenge, would have torn the devil’s advocate in pieces, limb frcm limb, 
in their sublime scorn, if he ventured for a moment to insult their moral 
instinct and their virile intelligence by so childish and so wicked an apology 
for a cruel wrong. And yet, under Aunt Martha’s régime, ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman,’ can be bought in half a dozen editions at every book- 
stall, while Mr. Vizetelly goes for six months to jail for selling a Bowdlerised 
copy of works of art whose unabridged versions may be purchased openly 
at the best booksellers’ in every other civilised country of Europe. 


And here let me guard against a possible misapprehension. I don’t myself 
care to read Zola. I find him deadly dull and disgustingly foul-mouthed. 
But that has nothing at all to do with the question whether he should or 
should not be allowed to purvey to the public a class of literature that the 
public obviously and undeniably wishes to buy from him. Because I don’t 
like tripe and onions, am I to organise a crusade against its exposure 
for sale in Hackney and Marylebone? It seems to me very bad taste to 


wear a tall hat on Sunday, to be decorously dead-alive and pompously re- 
spectable ; but those of us who think so don’t want to send the editors 
and publishers of the religious papers to Holloway Jail for their Philistine 
opinions. We are content to let the wheat and the tares grow up together, 
leaving the world to judge whether it will follow the promptings of nature, 
which are the voice of God embodied within us, or the prescriptions of 
society, which are the voice of Mrs. Grundy preaching down what the 
human heart itself plainly points out for us as the path of reason. When 
Demos grows up, Demos himeelf will be the sole judge of what books he 
shall read, what plays he shall hear, what music he shall listen to, what 
pictures he shall admire ; and the McDougalls and the Horsleys and all the 
other satellites of Aunt Martha’s bodyguard may confine themselves thence- 
forth to their own libraries and concert-halls and galleries, without fear that 
Demos will interfere with their licenses on the plea of caring for their 


moral welfare. 


It is this ridiculous plea of a special mission on the part of the bour- 
geoisie—I use the word in its widest sense—to moralise and better the 
working classes that specially moves one to anger and laughter. One 
can never talk with any of these people about the condition of the 
democracy without seeing that they conceive themselves to possess a native 
inborn right to insist upon the mental and moral improvement of artisans 
and labourers. They pose as superior district visitors. Be it in parliament, 
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county council, or social science congress, whenever the subject of the 
People is mooted at all, you will always find it implicitly taken for granted 
that something has got to be done, as from above below, to make the 
People wiser, better, more respectable, more Philistine. Is a Working- 
Man’s Club or a People’s Palace to be started anywhere? Nobody asks, 
‘Do they want beer?’ ‘Do they want dancing?’ ‘Do they want comic 
songs ?’ ‘Do they want ballets, and penny dreadfuls, and Lion Comiques, 
and the Bounding Brothers in the great trapeze trick?’ Oh, no: nobody 
thinks of the tastes and inclinations of the factory-girl and the docker. 
Everybody says, ‘They must have a library, of course, with the very best 
books in it—improving books, and really high-class, well-principled novels. 
They must have lectures on literature, and electricity, and the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and early French poetry, and the wonders of the 
microscope. They must have classical music, and a workshop, and 
a night-school, and a Browning Society, and a cookery class, and a reading- 
room supplied with the Christian World and the Nineteenth Century.’ So 
exhilarating, of course, after a day’s hard toil, to learn turnery, or work 
- out difficult sums in algebra, or listen to Professor Dryasdust, F.R.S., on 
the Perissodactyl Ungulates, or wade through a learned and soporific work 
on Prehistoric Archeology. So much like what we all prefer to do in our 
own evenings at home, after a day’s business, in our restless pursuit of 
knowledge, improvement, and ethical culture. 


Observe, too, that when a dead set is virtuously made every now and 
again against the entertainments the People really desire, not much is said 
about the Gaiety or the Criterion, the Alhambra or the Empire, where 
gilded youth pay their half-guineas for stalls and suck their clouded canes, 
enraptured. Oh, no; we mustn’t try to dictate on matters of taste to 
gentlemen with half-a-guinea to spare. It is the smaller and cheaper 
music-halls that have to bear the brunt of the |fray: and with good 
reason; for Demos, that poor young Demos, must be protected against 
demoralisation at all hazards. 


But suppose for a moment somebody were to presume, on Demos’s 
behalf, to try the same experiment with the amusements and occupations 
of the sacred bourgeoisie. Suppose he were to visit their homes, their 
clubs, their theatres, their concert-halls, and to dictate to them, in the name 
of their own better education, how and with what they ought to disport 
themselves. Suppose he were to point out to them the immense 
superiority of scientific reading and critical disquisition over novels and 
politics. Suppose he were to *put down billiards and loo in favour of 
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lectures on political economy. What on earth, I wonder, would the 
bourgeoisie say ? Why, ‘ We don’t build clubs for our mental and moral 
improvement. We want comfort, amusement, whist, and good sound 
claret. We don’t care to be instructed; we prefer the Zimes. We don’t 
like Herbert Spencer; we can’t understand him. We won't read George 
Meredith ; we enjoy much more “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” We're 
not fond of Wagner ; we'd rather have Offenbach. We can’t make head 
or tail of Browning, but we think Longfellow really beautiful... You 
needn't try to improve us; we're perfect already. So perfect, that we get 
up societies for the propagation of Philistinism in foreign parts, and 
conduct missions of the holy bourgeois faith to the benighted savages of 
the East End of London. We're absolutely satisfied with our own mental, 
moral, and artistic level, and we only wish everybody else in the world was 
one-half as good and as wise as we are.’ 


And then, having pocketed their dividends from Sweater and Co., 
Limited, the conscript fathers of the bourgeoisie would go off contentedly to 
preach thrift, education, mechanic’s institutes, political economy, and the 
gospel of improvement to the honest, genial, tolerant Bohemians who 
smoke their pipes and clink their glasses and laugh loud at suggestive 


topical songs, with a merry twinkle in their eye, at Surrey-side music-halls. 


But by-and-bye, believe me, Demos will find out he has come of age. 
And then he will make a clean sweep of many things. We shall see 
blizzards before we die. Among the objects whirled away before the 
breeze to limbo, to the tune of Ca Ira, will be, let us hope, the Winter- 
bothams and McDougalls, the licensers of plays and licensers of music- 
halls. For Demos is a great-hearted, easy-going, good-humoured giant; 
but he will have his laugh, and no man shall baulk him of it. 


GRANT ALLEN. 
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DEATH’S DOOR. By W. Blake. 


(From Blair's ‘ Grave.’) 
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Blake as an Impressionist 


N the development of public opinion as to the art 
if of William Blake, three stages may be traced. 4 
At first he was a madman pure and simple, then an 
‘inspired madman,’ and now, at last, not a few people 


are beginning to doubt whether he was really mad at all. 


As mad in one sense his friends must be content 
to have him regarded — the sense in which every 
true artist is mad in the eyes of his 
uncle in the city, and every mystic to his 
more stolid fellow-creatures, whose leading , 
conviction is that two and two ; 
make four, and that all else 


beyond this is hazard or folly. 
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But, happily, so many are mad in such a sense, that their madness has 
to be winked at and condoned by the wily and wise children of this world. 


It is on more serious grounds that the charge of madness against Blake 
rests. Assertion is made, in his disfavour, of an absence from his work of 
any coherence, or stability, of thought, or idea; resulting in his writings in 
the confused babblings of the prophetic books, and in his art in the 
depictment of monstrosities, wildly unreasonable, and intolerable for their 
license. 


It is not proposed, in this place, to enter, in any degree fully, into the 
subject of the so-called ‘prophetic books.’ Theoretically their difficulties 
are made much of by Blake’s enemies, but practically they do not influence 
his popular reception, for the simple reason that hardly any one trains him- 
self into sufficient patience to read them. A mere indication must here 
suffice, to point those who wish to arrange their conclusions on the matter, 
towards an explanation which will account for a good deal, that looks like 
madness, in those bewildering labyrinths of thought. Blake believed in 
verbal inspiration ; and his impulsive temperament, linked, perhaps, with a 
certain lack of the critical faculty, allowed such a belief to lead him further 
astray than it had led greater prophets and evangelists before him. 


However much this belief is to be judged a delusion, as it affects his 
books, it at once gives a key to the characteristic tendency of his mind. 
To the illustration of his faith Blake brought two great energies—absolute 
conviction and absolute courage; so it was that his work never felt the 
shadow of compromise. He worked straight on, in fear and trembling it is 
true, but not of man nor of man’s judgment, but of the spirit which moved 
within and about him. To him doubt was a thing unknown; and he gave 
expression to his ideals and impressions, with a dashing and beautiful 
sincerity, which, from an artistic point of view, was one of the sanest 
influences which befell his work; and yet this very sincerity has been 
made by some—to the astonishment of true criticism—to add weight to the 
theory that he was mad. 


The fact that madness does not explain his performance, or explain 
away his power, that the imputation of it is not much more than an easy 
superficial gain-saying, upon a problem which remains too deep for the 

ain-sayers, has not made it a less dangerous snare for those who first 
meet with Blake’s name in its connection. And it would be a mistake not 
to attempt to meet, in the name of sanity, some of the objections whic 
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are mainly urged against his work, as entailing this very disfiguring 
charge. It is, therefore, to defend, upon new and reasonable grounds, 
those singularities of subject and method in Blake’s work, which have 
been so often and scoffingly advertised to his discredit, that these lines 
are written. In the forefront of argument must stand the words, 
Sincerity of Belief, and Impressionism ; and against these watchwords ot 
true art may be set the watchwords of false art, Insincerity and Literalism. 
Well, we have people who hold up their hands, in pious horror, over a 
man and an artist who dared, on occasion, to make arms as long as legs, 
and legs, almost always in swift-running figures, considerably longer than 
head and trunk combined. And they ask, ‘Can such a man be artistically 
possible ?’ 


It is curious to hear this outcry from people who make none over the 
at least equal insanity, and more utter impossibility, of angels with winged 
shoulder-blades, of Centaurs twice-ribbed, or indeed of any other beauti- 
ful monstrosity, such as the Egyptian sphinx, or the great winged beasts 
of Nineveh. All they ask for, seemingly, is antiquity of origin; nor 
have they readiness to see, that what truly is insane is for moderns to re- 
produce such things, without having the saving belief in them, or the 





deepest reverence for the old beliefs in them, which alone makes the pro- 
duction of them a thing sanely to be thought of. From a scientific point 
of view, indeed, a man may be more insane, or unsound, who believes 
completely in such things as bird-backed angels, and depicts them, than a 
man who, disbelieving them, makes pictures of them because they are 
paying and popular. But the artistic point of view is in reverse; and it 
would indeed be difficult to light upon a thing more artistically unsound, 
and insane, than the painting of angels, so anomalously constructed, by an 
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artist who has for them neither belief, nor deepest admiration, under the 
impression that it is moral, or beautiful, or religious, or that it is anything 
else but immoral, and as far as its poor power goes, destructive of belief. 


But if we look through the history of religious art, an art which has 
only been great while it retained its sincerity, we shall at once notice a 
thing about it, common to all ages, all creeds and all races—it has always 
contained a large element of the monstrous. Whether in a high spirit of 
symbolism, or of mysticism, or in sheer savage credulity, it has always 
been the mother of monstrosities. 


Wherever we look we find them—inscrutable, double-natured, keepers 
of secrets, like Pasht the Egyptian; horrorful, many-handed, dwellers in 





shadow—the gods of the Indian cave-temples ; miracles of blended beauty 
—Pan, and the Centaurs, and Hermaphrodites of Greece ; beasts and men, 
with wings full of eyes—the demigods of Christianity. Always the mysticism 
of faith triumphing over the limitations of life; always the search into the 
unseen, bringing back with it things never seen before, seeking expres- 
sion in contradictions to experience; and never, to a clear-judging mind, 
raising a thought of insanity, nor, more strange to say, a suspicion of 


caricature. 


And so, on the things strangest to us, in Blake's art, there lies the 
plain stamp of conviction, allying him with the great religious artists of all 
ages, and safeguarding his sanity through ways where there was no safety 
from reproach, but in perfectest belief and confidence in the impressions 
he wrought by. The very idea of binding conviction to the following of 
convention were laughable, were it not so fatally common in these days. 
Mark, then, to what power, in the matter of wings only, Blake’s sincerity 
of belief leads him, and how he moves free, where another stands daring 
nothing to which convention gives no countenance. In his ‘Day of 
Judgment’ (plate 10 of ‘ Blair’s Grave’) there is an angel with winged thighs 
—-a splendid strength of conception—calling the dead to life. In the ‘ Jeru- 
salem’ (plate 11) there swoops a Red-Indian, crested and quilled, with 
wings suited to his habiliments; a picture which should be recommended 
to all missionaries ; for surely the sincerity, which makes of a Red-Indian 
an angel of light, shows a catholicity of spirit worth emulating. 


Of Blake’s belief in wings, two very vivid examples are here given, 
both in their way unsurpassed, and unsurpassable. Only those who have 
tried know how dismal a difficulty, to be made beautiful in a picture, 


is a Noah’s ark. But Blake’s religious e/an carries him past it in triumph: 
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his ark, clad with wings, conscious of its tabernacled divinity, sweeps 
forward irresistibly. It lives, so splendidly bright in conception, that 





the old legend takes new life: one can believe in such a Deliverer as 


that holding mastery of the Deluge. 


And now, from such life, to such death turn, for contrast, and watch 
this dying angel, high-hearsed on piled plumes, between blown field-flower 
and falling star. And, if you grant wings at all, grant praise to these, and 
to the hand which gave to us this tiring divinity, without one failing into 
conventional method, or one fear of anatomist’s strictures. 


Do you not, for once, prefer wings so, to so—any other modern picture 
of wings you like to look at ? 


And, with sight of this, we are brought within sight of that kindred 
power Blake had of blending, into one pregnant whole, many anomalous 
parts : a power which, as we have seen, he shared with the great Believers 
of all ages, and, as we shall note later on of another power in him, with the 
Japanese impressionists. 


Instances of this power are so numerous, that one can only turn now to 
the chief of the ‘prophetic books’ for a few, out of many, which may well 
win special admiration:—to the ‘Jerusalem,’ where, with swan-head 
dropped, for assuaging of thirst, into the black waters, a man’s form goes 
drifting—not laughable (plate 11); and elsewhere (plate 29), where 
lions, with heads prophetic and hunian, strain slow at the plough; 
and again where (plate 78), over the sad glory of a falling sun, 
bird-witted a man watches; and once more (plate 41), where 
surely we find the hand most perfect to illustrate the Book of Daniel, in the 
hand whick could draw that dull-glimmering chariot, led by horned beasts, 
snake-yoked, and goaded. And if we indeed grant sanity to ancient art, 
we have found nothing as yet insane in this man’s art, modern though he 


be, for never man believed more firmly than did he. 


Thus far an attempt has been made to gain froma fair standpoint some 
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understanding of the basis of thought and tendency, which underlay Blake's 
expression of himself in his appeal to his own' age, and -in his message to 
the future. And more technical ground must now be touched, in the 
examination of what methods, or principles he employed, in rendering his 
thought into picture. 


Blake was in a unique way an impressionist. Granting only his subject 
and intention, it will be found that his search for self-expression always 
arrived at success, through means which are not mis-named under the head 
of impressionism. Great impressionism is never literalism ; from one point 
of view it may even be mendacious ; for above all things it strives to convey 
to us an idea, not from schools of science or anatomy, but from the strong 


personality of a master mind. ‘To jaccomplish which aim, Blake always 





overstept mere literalism—as Ruskin has consistently done in many of his 
great descriptive passages. For this, a matter-of-fact American writer, not. 
long since, tried to throw blame on him. Yet words are but a means toan 
end—whether to conceal truth, or reveal truth—and the justification of 
expression is found in the justice and vividness of the impression conveyed. 
With this principle underlying all he did, Blake went to work ; and, for the 
sake of an impression, would have drawn a man with three legs, as blithely 


as he ofttimes drew him with long legs, in defiance of all the rules of 


anatomy in the world. He arrived at the conviction that, in the representa- 
tion of swift movement, anatomy must be disregarded and impressionism 
have undivided sway. A little consideration will show that he had at all 
events a strong case. 


Mr. Edward Muybridge, in his monumental work on ‘ Animal Locomo- 
tion,’ which has been recently acquired by the British Museum, has been 
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able to show, with admirable accuracy, the manner in which horses run; 
and we find that they run quite differently in life to what they do in 
picture. The slight sketches here given from Mr. Muybridge’s work, show 
the general average of suggestiveness which a moment’s space of time 
allows to a horse’s motion. Upon the contrast between such artistic 
impossibilities as these, and such scientific impossibilities as that one by 
Blake, silence were most eloquent; for the mere placing of such contrasts 
side by side is an illustration in proof, as emphatic and effective as could 
well be wished. 


Scientifically, then, horses are found to be in momentary attitudes, which 
strike us as artistically absurd ; so that, even if scientific facts of this sort 
grew as notorious as, it is to be deplored, is the scientific fact that horses 
have four legs, a true impressionist would not allow himself to be swayed 
by them. 


Perhaps a few readers may remember how Professor Herkomer, in his 
picture ‘ Pressing to the West,’ paints a boy twirling a piece of string; 
and he, as Blake would have done, paints the /wir/, and not the string ; 


paints, and holds for truth, the swift impression, not the barren fact. 


We see the same thing again in any picture of wheels in motion. But 
in a picture of a horse, running between the shafts, we get, from most 
artists, an unhappy mixture of methods; we get the whirl of the wheels, 
there is not a spoke to be seen, the anatomy of the wheels is absolutely 
disregarded—that is impressionism. ‘Then we come to an anatomical 
specimen, with four legs of scientific rightness of length—that is literalism ; 
in a graceful but unconvincing attitude, which is conventionalism ; the 


horse is but ‘marking time’; the wheels do all the running. 


It is quite possible that people’s impressions may differ ; yet is it an 
altogether singular impression to have, that the motion of horses does 
seem to multiply their legs ?. When a horse trots you certainly do see the 
legs and not a blur; for the hoof, in striking the ground, arrests itself into 
distinctness before it flies off in backward motion. While the horse walks 
only he has four legs; but he trots, and a fifth begins to come in; he 
gallops, he has five ; he takes fright, and you cannot count: all anatomical 
limitations are whirled away, as in the whirling of a wheel. Is there not 
nearly always some sense of multiplication in the limbs, or else of elonga- 


tion ? 
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A pair of horses, at a trot, always impress the writer as having a 
devil’s dozen of hoofs under them; and, if ever called upon to draw a 
carriage and pair in rapid motion, must not one try to represent what one 


believes that one sees ? 


Now, although Blake represented many things, which he never saw, 





except in imagination, he worked boldly on impressionist principles ; and 
in all instances where he has sought to convey some wild vehemence of 
motion, he has succeeded solely by violating science, which is tape- 
measurement; and if the impression took him honestly that a horse had 
an appearance of more than four legs, he inquired no further, but followed 
his impression. In one of the:-headings to the ‘ Jerusalem’ (plate 35) is the 
archer on a flying horse, to which attention has already been called; and 
with each pulse-stroke of the wings, the great bend of the bow, where it 
shows clear against the sky, has sprung into sight; three times over it is 
repeated in the line of flight; while, by a rough hint, the forelegs of the 
horse, beating a strenuous ascent over space, seem multiplied, in confused 
yet distinguishable outline. In such an example as this there is great 
help. towards-finding a true explanation for nearly all of Blake’s loosest 
expressions, and most daring violations of anatomical strictness. The 
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impression ever remained paramount ; where a sense of fierce speed was 
the thing to be conveyed, what mattered the impossible stride of 
foreflung limb? Since the impression succeeded by that, ‘that was right ; 
anything less than that would have been wrong. 


The human body in motion is not exempt from the conditions of sight, 
which give to our eyes such notable modifications of the real form as the 
twirl of a string, or the bright whirl of a wheel. The giddy speed of 
Ixion’s torturing wheel will never be conveyed in a picture where Ixion 
has but four limbs to whirl with; nor will fast flight show, save in such 
straining of limb as is here, in these two wheeling and flying beings, which 
have been chosen now for praise, because they were once chosen for 
blame, on the very grounds on which are now urged their truth and value. 
‘In the frontispiece of the Europe,’ said a writer in the Mew Quarterly 
Review for April, 1874 (with italics all his own), ‘are two figures supported 
in mid air, drawn with apparent care, and full of a certain Blake-like 
vigour, but the outstretched arm of the male figure is of precisely the length 
of his own leg, and the right leg of his companion is nearly one half longer 
than her body!’ Apart from the words ‘precisely the length, etc.,’ the 
statement is substantially correct, and the blame which followed might have 
been deserved if the figures were meant to be standing still. But this 
excessive sweep of limb only lies in the direction of their flight, and not 
only impresses the sense of their speed upon us, but indicates their course, 
and also tells us that the woman is flying faster than the man. And 
even if we are not to emulate such bold freedom of hand ourselves, we 





cannot deny that the principle here carried out is only consistent: with that, 


which gives us for a string its twirl, and for a wheel its whirl. 
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It is a maxim many times repeated by art-critics that the impression of 
a falling or flying stone cannot be conveyed in picture. Do we know why ? 
Is it not because a stone has no anatomical framework to be. strained 























and violated, neither head nor limbs to bear the impression of sheer fall or 
sharp flight? But man has not only a head, whereby he may be shown 
falling headforemost; he has limbs and muscle, whereby an artist can 
suggest speed, and anguish, and struggle; nor is it on the face only 
that these things can obtain perfect expression. It may be that a great 
success awaits some master of expression (not facial merely), who will 
give to the world an Icarus, with head still trammelled in the wreckage 
of his wings, falling feet downwards ; and who will impress upon the form 
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the terrible drain of breath, and the vain struggle to grasp void empti- 
ness, which would possess each limb and nerve of it. But for success 
in such a subject impressionism must be paramount, and anatomy vio- 
lated. 


In extreme contrast to his flying figures, and so strengthening our 
contention, are the crouching, immovable, and time-bound beings of Blake’s 
sadder conception. Massive, stunted, and shrunk, they seem a part of 
the rocks or waters which surround them. Deeply into their forms the 
prophet impressionist has set the stamp of time, and either we see in 
them wonderful age and decay, or marble unchangeableness, or stony 
despair for change which never will come; and so we find the same 
principle, which governs impressions of motion, still presiding over 
impressions of immobility. On the frontispiece of the British Museum 
copy of the ‘ Song of Los’ is a figure of Noah, wonderfully enhanced in 
beauty by colouring which cannot be here reproduced; it might be taken 
for a drift of snow overlying a long chalk cliff, from whose headland 
gazes up a weather-beaten face, of the earth earthy. Under the hand 
lies a skull, and for once we have Blake’s own description among the text, 
‘Adam a mouldering skeleton lay bleached on the garden of Eden, and 
Noah as white as snow on the mountains of Ararat.’ 


And so throughout Blake’s weird range of subject, we find ever new 


instances of his unique power to impress us with the exact thing he 








meant to convey 


sound, sight, movement, and manner of movement, and 


rest. 


For sound, let anyone look at plate 24 of the Book ot Urizen—at the 
child and dog, doing after their kind when death is in the house; and, for 
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sound mingled with movement, at the mermaid in plate 57, of the 
‘Jerusalem’; how perfectly we see her blending her rocking song with 
the rocking of the waters. And for manner of movement take that 
peculiar loose swinging stride (plate 16, Book of Urizen), jubilant and 
swaggering, for which we have no right word in English, unless it be 
Lewis Caroll’s ‘ galumphing.’ 


And for other evidence of Blake’s strength as an impressionist, let us 
hear in what Ruskin names him pre-eminent: ‘For representing strong 
flickering light,’ he says, ‘ Blake was greater than Rembrandt.’ 


Now, from its very nature ‘strong flickering light’ evades a literal 
rendering—can only be caught on swift impression. And it is in seizing 
this phase, which by its fast fluctuations outstrips the copying faculty, but 
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matches itself with the imaginative, that Blake was ‘greater than Rem- 
brandt.’ 


. Of-that power, which was his, his black and white works give us his 
best. His coloured renderings of flame demand special consideration and 
study. In his paintings, his recognition of the mere brilliance of fire (so 
marked in his engravings) gives way to a splendid conception of its wealth 


of, changing colour. The chiaroscurist yields place to the colourist, and 
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against the fervid heats of his furnaces or the serene fires of his dawns, 
he sets, most frequently, not darkness, but pallor. The impression his 
flames convey to us is not so much that of bright backgrounds as of essen- 


tial organisms, living, breathing, and exulting in the exceeding greatness 
of their strength. Nor can one doubt, in looking at his pictures, that fire 


was to him the symbol of a great spiritual force—was not elemental merely, 
And how greatly his non-natural treatment, his full-blooded fires (if one 
may so call them), give us that very impression. 


Yet there are those who will accept these non-natural fires, will even 
admire them, and will then only cast scorn on his long-limbed runners and 
riders, striders and swimmers. Yet the two treatments are equally sane, 
and meet harmoniously to the emphasis of Blake's conceptions. 


In contending for the reasonable justice of his principle, it is not claimed 
that he developed it perfectly, but that he used his means and his methods 
with consistent sanity, though with an occasional touch of quaintness. 


Do we not all admit, through the underlying quaintness, a superb 
excellence in certain branches of Japanese art—in its flights of birds, whose 
delineation is a crowning feat of impressionism, and one to which none of our 
modern scientific work can offer anapproach? That art is, par excellence, 
impressionist ; and who of us are so narrow as to deny either its pure 
sanity, or its instinctive truth ? 


The present writer once had the pleasure of seeing a page of Blake's 
marginal designs mistaken for Japanese work; and it was only on the 
announcement that the artist was European, and English of the nineteenth 
century, that it was straightway affirmed how ‘in that case he must have 
been mad.’ 


Blake has helped, then, to bring this accusation of madness upon him- 
self, because, conscientious to his clear visions, he ever drew what he saw 
as it impressed him. He re-drew his ‘Ghost of a Flea’ because it 
suddenly opened its mouth; and, in a fit of ultra-evolutionism, he painted 
a jungle-tree with the stripes of a tiger, and the tiger beside it he clothed 
in the colours of the tree-trunk. 


LauRENCE Housman. 
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The Mre¥entures of BelzeBub 


F seven kittens that were born to a handsome couple inhabiting an 
oid hétel in the Faubourg St. Germain only one lived: so had 
Fate decreed! When grief, for the loss of all their other children, had 
been somewhat calmed by time, the parent cats turned, with sevenfold 
affection, to the only hope of their house—a beautifully shaped kitten, whose 
coat was a pure black. In the morning, they might be seen daily, escorting 
their son, in the garden which lay at the back of the hétel, down the alleys 
of horse-chestnuts which there opened in the spring their spires of pink and 
white blossoms: in the afternoon, when they were sunning themselves on 
the terrace, under the windows, their slumbers were but light, and if their 
child did but roll over as he pursued a fallen leaf along the gravel walk, 
four loving, watchful eyes were instantly upon him. Rarely indeed would 
they even permit their offspring to play for a while with the curled poodle, 
who lived on the most intimate terms in the same house, but now and 
again, by his engaging ways, the kitten would coax from his parents their 
reluctant assent, and then there was a grand game of romps. The little 
cat would climb up the poodle’s back, fixing his tiny claws into the tufts of 
elegantly curled hair which are the pride of these dogs; if, however, 
weary of these liberties, the poodle did but touzle his small playfellow, the 
anxious father and mother would bound to the spot and rescue their dar- 
ling with much show of alarm, nor was the mother content till she had 
licked every disturbed hair into place and the kitten’s coat looked not only 
as black, but as shining as polished jet. 
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Now, one sunny morning, the poodle and the kitten were enjoying a 
sort of skirmish, intended to lead up to a serious encounter: if the poodle 
advanced, the kitten retreated ; if the poodle pretended to run away, the 
kitten was after him like a flying ball; this went on so long, without either 
making any decisive move, that the poodle, who was eager to come to 
close quarters, became impatient, and when pussy, for the fiftieth time, 
put himself in an attitude of defence, his tail in the air and his back arched, 
his opponent patted the ground with his fore-paws and gave a sharp, 
short bark of expectation. At this, a door-window behind them opened, 
and a young lady, who was also much at home in the same hotel, came out, 
followed by a nun with a sweet, pale face. 


’ 


‘What's that ?’ she said to the poodle. ‘What have you got there ? 


The kitten was much surprised at the familiar way in which she spoke 
to his friend. 


‘That young lady,’ said he, ‘seems to know you very well.’ 


The poodle, however, gave no explanation, but went submissively up to 
the young lady, wagging his tail, on which there was a smart bunch of 
rose-coloured ribbons, but the young lady took not the slightest notice of 
him, for suddenly seeing the kitten at her feet, she snatched him up and 
held him in the air with a cry of delight. 


‘Only look, dear Mother St. Etienne,’ she said. ‘What a darling 


kitten! I did not know we had one in the house !’ 


‘This is a great liberty,’ thought the kitten. ‘ However, she smells 
nice, so I will not resent it; but why does she say “we”? Can she be 


one of my relations ?’ 


He had not much time, though, to indulge in reflection, for the young 
lady, sitting down on a garden seat, placed him in her lap and began 
gently to stroke him. ‘It’s not quite so nice as my mother’s tongue,’ thought 
the kitten; ‘still it’s not bad;.perhaps she is a relation.’ In this idea he 
was rather confirmed when he saw his father and mother approach, for 
they mewed, not at all anxiously, but rather as if they were, on the whole, 
pleased at the notice he was receiving, and he was, also, delighted to 
observe that the young lady, when the poodle—who seemed jealous— patted 
her knee to attract her attention, pushed him away and bid him ‘ Sit down” 
rather sharply. 


‘I should not like her to speak to me like that,’ thought the kitten, ‘ but 
then, to be sure, she wouldn’t dare, before my father, and my mother would 
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never allow it. That dog, doubtless, is a very forward sort of fellow, and 
has to be kept at a distance.’ The poodle, indeed, seeing that he could 
obtain neither word nor look, went with a wistful whine to the very edge 
of the terrace, and sat down to watch patiently for a more favourable 
opportunity. 


‘Now,’ said the kitten’s mother to her husband, ‘let us go nearer—to be 
within a yard of that dog is as much as I can bear. They do smell so!’ 
she added, with a sneeze as, in her first rub against the young lady’s 
skirts, she got two of the poodle’s hairs up her nose. 


‘Babette,’ said the young lady, politely, ‘I did not know that you and 
Mistigris had a son, and such a beauty too!’ 


‘Show her your stomach, my child,’ said the kitten’s mother, in a tone 
of dignified satisfaction. ‘Show her your stomach, it is one of your best 
points.’ 

The kitten, at once, turned over on his back, and, in order to give the 
best possible view of his best point, he curled one fore-paw knowingly 
over his nose, and rolled the other under his chin with an engaging air. 


‘Oh ! but do look, mother,’ cried the young lady; ‘he hasn't a single 
white hair! How fortunate to have a black cat born in the house, who 
hasn’t a single white hair! They always bring luck, and this one is jet 
black ; he must be called Belzebub !’ 


‘Claire!’ said the pale nun, ‘that is not a nice name. I should 
call it Colin; it looks such a gentle little thing ;’ and she put out her hand 
and gave the kitten a timid pat. 


Now, the kitten thought Belzebub a much finer name than Colin, and 


he was also very angry at being called ‘it,’ so as soon as he saw the 
approach of the nun’s long white fingers, he stretched out the paw which 
had been laid innocently on the end of his nose, and gave them a sharp 


scratch, which made the blood flow. 


‘Little Satan!’ cried the nun. ‘God forgive me! Who would have 
thought it, to see it lying there so peacefully ? Put it down, Claire, put it 
down, at once. It will do you a mischief; it must certainly be very 


savage !’ 


But the young lady, though she seemed sorry for her friend and bound 
up her finger very carefully with her own handkerchief, did not put the 
kitten down, and the kitten was much pleased at this, feeling more sure 
than ever that the young lady was a relation, but he thought he would 
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have liked it still better if she had sent the nun away, just as she had sent 
away the poodle. When, however, he said this to his mother, who was 
now sitting up on the garden seat beside them, she replied, ‘ That would 
not be polite. The Mother is a visitor. One should always be polite to 
visitors. It would have been more polite to have kept your claws in; 
still, it is well to have a spirit !’ 


‘If it had been a man, now ?’ added the kitten’s father, meditatively. 


‘Well,’ returned his wife, ‘even to a man, or perhaps a boy, it is 
better to be polite, if he is a visitor.’ This, she said very gravely, for she 
was a cat of manners befitting her surroundings, and detested low ways and 
low company. The kitten, however, was not convinced, so he remained 


silent and became very sulky. 


Presently the young lady rose to go indoors with the nun. ‘Good- 
bye,’ she said, ‘ Babette ; good-bye, Mistigris; the day of a christening 
cats should have cream; | will send you out a bowl directly in honour of 
Belzebub, so don’t run away far.’ And, so saying, she was about to put 
the kitten on the garden seat by his mother, but the kitten had made up 
his mind to go indoors, too, and see what happened, so he stuck his claws 
firmly into the lace that trimmed Claire’s dress and held on tight ; nothing 
could induce him to release her, not even several peremptory mews from 
his distressed mother. The young lady tried coaxing and stroking in 
vain. 

‘Claire!’ cried Mother St. Etienne, ‘let me help you ; it will ruin your 
gown.’ But, as she was about to lay hands on the kitten, he gave an 
indignant spit and sprang to the ground, carrying with him a long strip of 


fine lace grievously torn. 


‘Ah!’ said the young lady, laughing, for she was of a careless, happy 
disposition, ‘you see, mother, that I have rightly christened Mr. Pussy 
Belzebub ; he acts up to his name!’ and so saying, she went off into the 


house, taking the nun and the poodle with her. 


This made the kitten very angry, and he loudly expressed his determi- 
nation, on the first opportunity, to give the young lady a scratch that should 
better the one which he had just bestowed on her friend. This decision 
did not, however, meet with the approval of his parents. 


‘But why would she not take me indoors ?’ persisted the kitten. 


‘That I cannot say,’ replied Babette, sententiously, ‘but perhaps they 
had only one mouse for tea, and there would not be enough for four!’ 
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‘Besides,’ added Mistigris, ‘in our house we never intrude, where we 
are not asked. If that sort of thing once began, who knows where it 


would end? We might have Claire coming on the roof at all hours!’ 


‘And bringing the poodle with her,’ added Babette ; ‘it would be very 
disagreeable. Think, too, how it would frighten away the sparrows.’ 


At this moment a footman came out from the house, bringing the 
promised bowl of cream, and the kitten, though but half convinced, was 
eager to enjoy it, so, for the moment, he dropped the discussion. The 
adventures of the morning had, however, made a deep impression on him, 
and the remarks, as to his personal appearance, which had fallen from the 
young lady, swelled his breast with pride. He knew that his father and 
mother always wore black and white fur, he had seen friends of theirs 
habited in grey and some in white and yellow, he alone boasted the proud 
distinction of an entirely black coat. He it was whose fortunate birth had 
brought what Claire called ‘luck’ to the house of his ancestors, and, in 
spite of an uneasy sense of discomfiture consequent on her omission to 
invite him into that part of the house which she occupied, he was, on the 
whole, much gratified by her attentions, and felt sure that the luck of 
which she had declared him to be the herald would eventually procure 
him great honour on every side. 


He now decided, on the first opportunity, to show his contempt for 
his early friend the poodle, and, in this spirit, was parading the terrace 
one morning, awaiting his appearance, when he saw, to his great astonish- 
ment, that all that part of the hotel which was occupied by Claire was 
shut up. 


‘Look, mother!’ he cried out, in a state of excitement, ‘only look, 
somebody has been and stopped up all Claire’s holes !’ 


Babette, however, who was snoozing close by in the sun, showed no 
surprise, and only murmured sleepily, ‘It is very late, very late in the 
season. I began to think they wouldn’t have gone.’ 


‘Gone where ?’ asked Belzebub, with breathless impatience. 


‘Why! gone to wash, of course,’ replied Babette, sitting up and open- 
ing her eyes quite wide. She gave a great yawn, stretched herself, and 
then continued, with an air of grave authority, ‘1 forgot. You are so 
young. Of course you didn’t know. It happens every year once ; some 
years even twice (but that must be when she’s very dirty) they take 
Claire away to wash her. She can’t wash herself with her own tongue 
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every day as we do; you sce it isn’t long enough; that’s a great dis- 
advantage! So they take her away, and do it, the poodle says, in a place 
where there is a lot of water; it takes a long time, but she comes back 
quite clean. The worst of it is, there is no one to look after our ser- 
vants when she is away, and they drink our cream; we shall never get 
any till she comes back !’ 


The kitten, however, gave no thought to the cream, but loudly 
proclaimed his anger at the fact that the poodle had gone to see Claire 
washed, whilst he, black Belzebub, was left behind, without any explana- 
tion. ‘She ought,’ he said, ‘to have taken me.’ 


‘But,’ said Babette, ‘that would never have done! People might have 
thought she was our mistress. Dogs have to have masters and mistresses. 
Cats are free ; dogs are born slaves: their masters order them about as 
they please, or tie them up to a box, when they don’t want to lock after 
them, for they cannot look after themselves. Now, cats can look after 


themselves and others too.’ 


‘Who do you look after? The sparrows, I suppose!’ remarked 
Belzebub, impertinently, for he was still rather irritated by Claire’s 
sudden departure. But his mother was in no humour to stand his 
impudence, so, being too dignified to appear to take any notice of it, 
she proceeded, by way of punishment, to wash him for the seventh time 
that morning, putting her paw in his eyes, as she polished his nose, and 
in various other ways making the process as disciplinary as possible. 
Thus, she soon worked her son up to such a pitch of frenzy that, seizing 
his opportunity and her tail, he let her feel his sharp young teeth with a 
decision which drew a scream of agony from her open jaws, and promptly 
brought her anxious husband to the spot. Meanwhile, Belzebub had 
made good his escape. 


He hastily scrambled on to the low roof of the conservatory at the end cf 
the terrace, and thence, knowing himself to be well out of reach, he made 
his way leisurely by the help of the ivy, which his father had told him 
was planted there for that purpose, until he arrived on the roof. Once 
there, curiosity—which is a distinguishing quality in the best-bred cats— 
impelled him to clamber up to the parapet, whence he could watch the 
manifestations of solemn displeasure which he knew were going on between 
his parents below. The sun was shining, the stone coping felt quite 
warm and comfortable, he stretched himself along the edge, and balancing 
his body with exquisite poise, he peered over until he saw the terrace 
below. 
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Babette, curled round, partly on her back, with one hind leg sticking 
straight out into the air, so as to facilitate operations, was still licking her 
injured tail with much sputtering, of as demonstrative a character as a due 
attention to appearances would permit. Mistigris, drawn up in front of 
her, with an air of judicial wisdom, was inspecting the process and 
pretending to take an anxious interest in the proceedings, but from time 
to time a little nod, or the winking of an eyelid, betrayed the fact that he 
was really going to sleep. 


‘I’m safe, for a couple of hours at least,’ thought Belzebub, ‘so I’ll go 
and have a look about for myself. It is such a bother to have them always 
after one! ‘Keep quiet,” says my mother ; “ you disturbed that sparrow 
just when I should have had him, and I’ve been watching him for hours !” 
“Yes, indeed,” says my father; “‘you go behind, Bel, and play with my 
tail. That will amuse you!” As if, indeed,’ and here Belzebub, with 
pardonable vanity, put his paws up to his whiskers, which were now full 
grown, ‘ one’s own tail wasn’t all one could wish at my age!’ So, witha lively 
whisk of that beautiful and glossy appendage, which his affectionate mother 
had, that very morning, licked into an exquisitely fine point, he sprang 
from the parapet on to the ledge above one of the attic windows nearest to 
him. Thence, he made his way across the roof to a spot, from which he 
thought he should be able to survey the whole of the courtyard that lay 
on the side of the hétel opposite to the garden. 


‘Perhaps,’ he said to himself, ‘my mother is wrong. Perhaps Claire 
has not taken the poodle with her; she didn’t seem very fond of him. 
Perhaps I shall see him tied to a box. That’s just what I should like. 1 
would go down and pretend not to see his chain, and ask him to come into 
the garden and have a good game of play. Wouldn't he be just mad! 
but he couldn’t get at me, and nobody cares a straw for his barking. 
Animated by this pleasing prospect, Belzebub soon arrived on the other 
side of the roof, but he soon discovered that he could not see from thence 
as much as he had fondly promised himself of the courtyard. There were 
balconies projecting from all the windows which obstructed his view of 
the various buildings right and left, whilst the high roof of the centre por- 
tico effectually hid at least three parts of the open space beneath. At 
this he felt’ much provoked, and proceeded to clamber fretfully up and 
down in search of some loophole which might have escaped his first in- 
spection. Baulked in this endeavour, he next sat down motionless to try 
whether by listening for any ‘sounds which might be stirring below, he 
could determine the question which so greatly excited his curiosity. For 
some time, except the dull sounds of wheels and other noises coming from 
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the street, nothing reached his ears ; then, suddenly, a woman's voice rose 
distinct and clear through the summer air, saying, ‘Here, my beauty! 
Here’s something good for you! Look at this!’ 


Belzebub sat up, all attention, his ears sharply pointed above his great 
round eyes. ‘They say that,’ he thought, ‘sometimes to cats; sometimes 
to children ; still, she may be speaking to the poodle; at any rate I'll go 
down and see.’ 


The way down to the court was rather more difficult than that back to 
the garden, and Belzebub had never attempted it before ; however, after 
leaving the ivy, he attached himself to a friendly water-pipe near the roof 
of the conservatory, and, alternately sliding and clinging, he soon came 
safely to the ground. Looking eagerly about him, he at the first saw no 
one ; the person who had spoken and the one to whom she spoke were 
most certainly not on the side of the court which lay plain in his sight as 
he stood, to the left, at the top of the steps leading up to the great entrance- 
hall. Cautiously Belzebub advanced out of the shadow, and, coming 
round to the front, took a stealthy survey of the position: nothing on the 
left, nothing before him, but there to the right, just by the porter’s lodge, 
what enraging and offensive sight met his astonished eyes! He had come 
to triumph over the poodle, rejoicing in the prospect of flaunting his own 
freedom in the eyes of a fettered slave, and, lo! there was no poodle, 
no chains, no box, but in their place a fat white kitten, considerably 
younger than himself, contentedly lapping cream out of the very bowl of 
scarlet and blue flowered china in which he and his parents had celebrated 
his own christening feast. For a few seconds Belzebub stood motionless, 
speechless, paralysed by rage and vexation; then his tail began to swell 
painfully, his back arched, and with one bound he cleared the steps. 
Rapidly crossing the intervening space, he rolled pussy over by a tremen- 
dous cuff on the head ; and then, standing over her, in a menacing attitude, 
he began to swear like a drunken trooper. ‘What dreadful language!’ 
said the white cat, piteously, sitting up, and recovering a little from her 
first surprise. At this mild remonstrance Belzebub’s wrath knew no bounds; 
in an instant he was again upon her, and finding himself much the larger 
and heavier of the two, he squatted himself down on her prostrate form 
and deliberately proceeded to knead the breath out of her poor little body. 
As his victim’s struggles became more and more feeble, so did Belzebub’s 
terrible swearing become more and more distinct, until it rose gradually 
into a thundering growl, which steadily increased in volume until he had 
reached the full strength of his lungs. 
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‘Mercy on us!’ cried the vwice which had first roused Belzebub from 
his watch on the roof, ‘Mercy on us, what's that ?’ and out of the porter’s 
lodge there slowly rolled a stout, middle-aged woman in a white jacket and 
short striped skirt, her dark hair tightly bound up in a bright yellow 
handkerchief. Shading her eyes with her hand, for the sun was very 
bright in the court, she looked vaguely round, till suddenly her gaze fell on 
the broken bowl, the pool of spilt cream, and hard by she saw, with 
horror, the agonised little face of her pet kitten Titi appealing to her 
from beneath the crouching shape of Belzebub, his tail switching, his 
eyes glaring, his whiskers standing out fierce and military on either side 
his white and angry teeth. 


‘Bring the mop, Martin,’ cried the porter’s wife, ‘bring the mop, as 
quick as you can, and a bucket of water! Ah! my poor Titi,’ she 
continued, ‘ wher: did this black demon come from?’ With these words 
she gave Belzebub as vigorous a kick as it was possible to administer 
from a fat foot confortably encased in a soft felt slipper. But this attack, 
instead of inducing Belzebub to relax his hold, rather increased his fury» 
for the porter’s wife appeared to him as undoubtedly one of those 
delinquent servants of whom his mother had spoken, who neglected their 
duties in Claire’s absence, and whom he had actually detected in the act 
of stealing his cream to give it to one of their own belongings. A more 
serious diversion was, however, speedily effected on the arrival of Martin 
with the mop and pail, for, as soon as he had taken in the situation, 
handing the mop t> his wife, he heaved his bucket high in the air, but 
Belzebub, quick as thought, had realised his intention, and springing 
aside, just as the water descended with a heavy splash, he made good 
his retreat across the court, calmly turning to contemplate the awful 
effects of Martin’s prowess, the instant he found hims:2lf safe and sound 
once more at the top of the steps. From this vantage ground, he was 
delighted to observe the wretched Titi, drenched to the skin, lying dis- 
consolately outstretched upon the ground, having evidently received the 
whole contents of the pail over her much mortified body. 


‘Ugh! you ugly devil’s cat,’ shouted the irate Martin, and, so saying, 
he snatched the mop from his wife and took aim at the object of his 
wrath, but he was in too great a rage to make sure. The mop went 
hurtling through the air, and, falling a few inches short of its mark, 
overturned a large marble vase, full of pink and white verbenas, which 


came heavily to the ground in a hundred fragments. 


‘Hurrah!’ cried Belzebub, as he quietly settled himself, well out of 
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reach, on the top of the conservatory, ‘won’t you just catch it, when 
Claire comes back!’ and with an air of provoking innocence, he smiled 
placidly on Martin, who, now quite beside himself with anger, had taken 
up a stone to throw at him, but dropped it, reflecting that to smash the 
conservatory would not mend the broken vase. Belzebub’s triumph was 
now complete, and he enjoyed, in perfect tranquillity, the lively scene 
which went on beneath him: the consternation of the servants, who had 
hurried out of the house at the sound of the shattered vase, the angry 
self-justification of Martin, the lamentations of his wife, and, finally, the 
distracted mewings of her unfortunate favourite were as much music in 
his ears. 


‘This,’ he said, sitting up on the edge in full view, ‘is better than twenty 
poodles,’ and, with evidently aggravating intentions, he began to perform 
a needlessly elaborate toilet. Wetting his left paw, he sponged his 
eyes, polished his nose, settied every disturbed hair in his whiskers and 
moustache, winding up the operation by carefully brushing both his ears, 
putting his paw behind first one and then the other at least a dozen times ; 
he then repeated all the same manceuvres with his right, and this done, 
sneezed loudly two or three times, stretched himself out secure in his 
unassailable position, and went off into a sound sleep. 


For some days after this exploit, Belzebub resigned himself to the 
society of his father and mother. Babette was quite delighted. ‘He is 
settling down,’ she said ; ‘ we shall soon have to think of a good match for 
him.’ 

‘His mousing is still very bad,’ replied Mistigris ; ‘ between ourselves, I 
should not like to trust a daughter of mine to him, without some better 
provision for the bringing up of a young family.’ 


‘But,’ retorted Babette, ‘with his advantages he might marry a good 
mouser. Look at his appearance, his position and accomplishments. 
Where could you find better form in every respect ? His washing even has 
remarkable style; he purrs out and in better than I do myself; he can 
mew so that you can’t hear him; it’s. quite adorable to see it,’ continued 
the fond mother ; ‘you would think he was dying of hunger; it makes 
Claire send for the cream directly ; his bass .notes, too, are full of pathos, 
His whiskers are certainly far handsomer than yours were at his.age, and 
as for his ear tufts———’ Here Babette paused at a loss for terms in 
which fitly to describe their beauties, but before she was suited to her 
mind, her husband, who was not pleased by her disparaging reference to 
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his own whiskers, broke in somewhat crossly, ‘Ear tufts and affectations,’ 
he said, shortly, ‘will not keep a family.’ 


This was incontestable, but Babette, though she felt there was some- 
thing wrong, and that it might be wiser not to pursue the subject further, 
could not refrain from remarking, ‘You and I might do something for 
them, father, you know, and if Bel chose a good mouser, then there would 
be no imprudence.’ 


Mistigris rose with slow dignity. ‘Excuse me,’ he said, ‘I am going 
to stalk a sparrow.’ 


‘That means,’ thought Babette, ‘that he is going to sit on the roof 
until he has recovered himself; I can’t bear to see him out of temper. 
Dear me, dear me,’ she continued, ‘it does upset one so; I shan’t be able 
to purr till he comes back. I don’t like to vex him, but I shall have to 
insist on this point. I know Bel’s character, and if we don’t find him a 
wife now, when he seems inclined to settle dcwn, we shall never keep him 
at home ; he will run wild and come to some bad end.’ 


Here Belzebub, who had been watching the talk between his parents 
from a distance, came up sauntering in a negligent manner, and sat down 
by his mother. Having felt perfectly sure from their manner, that their 
conversation concerned himself, and was not, perhaps, of a very compli- 
mentary description, he had bridled his curiosity until the dignified retreat 
of his father left the field free for his own approach. Babette, however, took 
no notice of him, she was too much disturbed at the thought of the pain her 
beloved Mistigris must have felt, before he could have withdrawn himself so 
suddenly from her society, to be able to give full attention readily, even at 
the call of her darling child. .\t this seeming indifference, Belzebub was 
much aggrieved; being, however, most anxious to find out what they had been 
saying about himself, his curiosity got the better of his dignity, and he set 
to work to play certain tricks, which, he knew, would engage his mother’s eye. 
He was well aware that nothing delighted her so much as to see, in her 
full-grown son, any traces of the kitten who a few months before had 
required all her solicitude and care, and though as a rule, he was 
ashamed to amuse himself with fallen leaves, bits of cork, feathers, and the 
like, he was not above pretending even to take the tip of his own tail for a 
mouse, when it came to the point of thereby getting anything he wanted. 
On this last manoeuvre he decided, and suddenly whirling round just under 
his mother’s nose, he caught the end of his tail between his teeth, and rolling 
over on his back, kicked violently, whilst he made every semblance of 
carrying on the most savage onslaught on the little bit of himself that he 
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held in his own mouth. Babette smiled gravely, a tear moistened her eye 
as she recalled the little blind, helpless creature whom she had licked into 
shape at its birth ; she felt very tenderly towards her scapegrace, but she 
was a cat with a strong sense of duty, and saw at once that she ought to 
improve the occasion. So she checked her first impulse, which had been to 
go and play with her darling, and drawing herself up a little, she said, 
‘Ah! Bel, if you would only play with a real mouse like that, what a joy it 


would be to your father!’ 


‘Oh! that’s what's up,’ thought Belzebub, ‘he’s been going on again 
about my mousing, as if he didn’t like sparrows best himself;’ but he 
stopped his game and said aloud, with an air of droll mock confidence, 
‘Well, mother, you let me know when he comes down, and I'll get that 
big stuffed one with the broken spring out of the children’s toy box in the 


summer-house, and show off.’ 


Babette was rather inclined to laugh at this, but she thought, ‘That 
would be bad for him,’ so giving her voice a very educational tone, she re- 
marked, ‘It is all very well to be a kitten when one isa kitten, but when 
one is a cat one must act as a cat, and only play to amuse the little 
ones. You may have kittens of your own before long to bring up, and 


then I’m sure I can’t think what will become of you, unless, indeed, your 


wife is a good mouser.’ 


As she said this Babette closely watched the effect of her words on her 
offspring. For a few seconds, he sat as if turned to stone; the prospect 
conjured up before him by his mother’s words was by no means pleasing, 
and as soon as he could find his voice, he blurted out rudely, ‘I shall 
never have any kittens. I won’t have a wife. I mean to be a bachelor.’ 


Babette was much disturbed and horribly shocked by these immoral 
statements. ‘Cats always have wives,’ she said, solemnly, ‘and kittens ; 


they can’t help it.’ 


‘I won't,’ retorted Belzebub, stubbornly, stiffening his tail till it looked 


like a stick, and putting on his most obstinate air. 


His mother was much offended, but her good sense told her that it 
would be useless to discuss the point with him in his present state of mind. 
A light breeze had sprung up, which ruffled her sleek ccat and sent the 
first fallen leaves of autumn rattling along the gravel walk, so she seized 
on this pretext to put an end to the conversation; rising, with a slight 
shiver, she made as if she hadn't heard Belzebub’s last remark. 
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‘It is getting cold,’ she said, ‘let us go and look for your father. He 
will explain all these things to you by-and-by much better than I can.’ 


This she said, not because she did not know quite as much as Mistigris 
about everything, but because she had always made it a matter of principle 
to put him forward ; in fact, she had been often heard to say, ‘It is the first 
duty of a wife to keep up her husband’s authority. It gives the family so 
much more consequence. Even, therefore, when she is the wisest she 


should pretend she isn’t.’ 


Babette had not gone more than a few steps on her way to the terrace, 
when she became aware that Belzebub had not the slightest intention of 
following her, so she paused, and, after a moment's reflection, being 
equally anxious to save her own dignity and yet make things easy for her 
wayward child, called out to him, in a tone which she tried to make as 


natural as possible— 


‘On second thoughts, Bel, perhaps you had better stay in the garden. 
I rather want to have a little talk alone with your father.’ 


She had, however, scarcely got to the end of her phrase, when Bel him- 
self passed by her with a sudden rush which nearly knocked her over, and 
before she could fetch breath to express her surprise and indignation, he 
had disappeared, the shaking of the creepers on the top of the summer- 
house, in the corner by the garden wall, alone revealing his whereabouts. 
There he sat, the picture of discontent and ill-humour, swinging his tail 


savagely, and muttering to himself. 


‘Two can play at most games,’ he said, angrily. ‘ You pretended not to 
hear me just now. How do you like my pretending not to see you? Oh! 
ves,’ he continued, as he listened to the retreating footsteps of his mother 
J , § P , 
‘go and put him up to preach to me, do! I shan’t attend. I hate sermons. 

Q F p top 
Wives and kittens indeed !’ 


He might have gone on till nightfall, swinging his tail and swearing at 
his father and mother, for the above remarks were lavishly sprinkled with 
interjections which do not look well in cold type, had not his ears been 
suddenly flattered by the words, ‘ What a beautiful black cat!’ uttered in 
tones of the liveliest admiration, by some one on the further side of the 
wall. He then became aware, for the first time, that, in his eagerness to 
hide from his father and mother, he had exposed himself, and his ungovern- 
able temper, to the gaze of certain neighbours whom Babette had always 
taught him to avoid. ‘They may be very good sort of people,’ she used to 
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say, ‘but they are not in our line. It is the fashion now, indeed, to know 
everybody, and if your father were to put you into public life later on, I 
daresay some day we might have to visit; but, as long as things are as 
they are, though, of course, I would catch their mice for them if they asked 
me, for one should always help the helpless, yet the acquaintance is one 
which I should hardly consider desirable for you.’ 


At the present moment, though, Belzebub was in no humour to pay 
attention to the wise councils of Babette; he was, in fact, so cross with 
his parents that he was almost ready to welcome the advances of anyone 
whom they disliked; he, therefore, gazed down on the boy who had 
spoken, and continued to wave his tail with an air which seemed to say, 
‘It will take a good deal, my friend, to mollify me; still, if you really wish 
to talk like that, I don’t mind hearing what you've got to say.’ 


Thus encouraged, the boy advanced nearer to the foot of the wall and 
called to a companion, who was apparently very busy inside a rough- 
looking building close by, to come out and join him in admiring the beauti- 
ful puss, who seemed half inclined to visit them. Both boys were in their 
shirt sleeves, which Belzebub hardly thought respectful ; their hair, their 
hands and arms, and their clothes were curiously white, but through the 
door of the shed, which the elder left open on coming out, he could see an 
enormous pan, which appeared to be filled with thick, rich cream. This 
sight pleased him so much (for cream had been a scarce thing with his 
parents, since Claire’s unhappy departure) that Belzebub began to think 
that, should his neighbours become very pressing, he would accept their 
invitation, and sit down with them at their evening meal, even if they 
were in their shirt sleeves. As a token of his present conciliatory dis- 
positions, he began, therefore, to moderate the rapid movement of his tail, 
until the savage swinging in which he had at first indulged, gradually 
acquired that gentle oscillating motion which so well expresses an inward 
state of intensely agreeable satisfaction prevailing in the souls of cats. 


‘He is really very handsome, Toto,’ said the elder boy. ‘See how 
clean-shaped he is, and his coat is so fine and sleek that you can see his 
forms. After all, this kind offer infinitely more interest, to a sculptor, than 
those fluffy Angora things. I wish he would come down!’ 


‘I don’t know what he means by Angora,’ thought Belzebub, ‘but he 


evidently would like to see me nearer ;’ and he began to measure the 
distance which separated the edge of the summer-house from the roof of 


the shed on his right. In so doing he took a survey of the yard, and 


observed everywhere traces of the same singular whiteness, which had 
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startled him in the persons of the two boys. There were various other 
things, too, which puzzled him greatly: for instance, half a lady, in whom 
Belzebub perceived a distinct likeness to Claire’s friend, Mother St. 
Etienne, was lying near the wall on her back, and, at some distance from 
this important portion of her person, he beheld, with astonishment, the 
remainder of her skirts, with her feet just showing beneath them. ‘We 
bleed when we are broken,’ he said to himself, ‘I know we do; perhaps 
they don’t, however, or perhaps,’ he continued, seeing a dog as white as 
snow standing on three legs and mildly eyeing the fourth, which Toto had 
placed, in derision, across the bridge of his nose, ‘ perhaps they have to 
make them like that before they can mend them. I wish, though, they 
would leave Mother St. Etienne in half; if she is broken, I don’t want her 
mended.’ _Belzebub’s interest, however, centred chiefly on thedog, whose 
broken leg lay across his nose. ‘If they called out ‘‘Snap” to him,’ he 
said to himself, ‘as Claire does to the poodle, would he catch it ?’ 


The possibility of witnessing such an amusing performance decided 
Belzebub’s next movements ; he sprang lightly from the edge of the sum- 
mer-house, on to the roof of the shed, jumped thence, with much satisfac- 
tion, on to the prostrate head of the supposed Mother St. Etienne, and 
then walked slowly round her body, till he came into full view of the two 
brothers, arching his back and curving his tail, meanwhile, in beautiful 
sinuous lines specially meant to challenge further noticc: they, too, on the 
other hand, delighted at his advent, poured into his willing ears terms of 
the most extravagant admiration, and proffered him every sort of caress. 
Belzebub, though, was not inclined to abridge these pleasing moments by 
making friends too soon; so he coquetted for some time with Toto; first 
almost allowing the boy to catch him, and then pretending to be dreadfully 
frightened ; or he would take refuge behind the broken figure of the nun 
and dart out again, unexpectedly, from his hiding-place, at the approach of 
either of his new friends. Finally, being somewhat tired, he gave himself 
up to the elder brother, Marcel, who, greatly to his satisfaction, carried him 
into the shed, where he had been at work, with much show of affection, 
and set him down gently on a long wooden table which stood in the 
centre. 


‘ Now,’ thought Belzebub, ‘1 shall get some of that cream.’ 


He accordingly sat up in an attitude of proud expectation, curling his 
tail round his fore-paws and letting one greedy little bit of red tongue lick 
out at the corner of his mouth. 








j 
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‘What a charming pose!’ cried Marcel; ‘wouldn't he make a pretty 
cast in that position ?’ 


‘Oh! do let’s try,’ replied Toto, ‘ here’s the plaster all ready ;’ and, as he 
spoke, he gave a stir to the white stuff which Belzebub had supposed to be 
cream ; ‘it would be splendid! He’s far more beautiful than that spaniel 
outside, which people make such a fuss about. Everybody would admire 
him.’ 


‘I wonder if he would keep still,’ remarked Marcel, meditatively. 


Belzebub did not know what they meant by a cast, but he thought he 
would like to be admired by everyone, and that it would be easy to sit 
still through anything, if he could only attain such a result. So he looked 
approvingly on Toto, and kept his position perfectly fixed, when Marcel 
approached him with a brush in his hand, saying, ‘At any rate, we must 
oil his whiskers, and moustachios, and his ear tufts well first, you know,’ 
and he proceeded with great delicacy to suit his action to his words. 


‘ This is indeed,’ thought Belzebub, proudly, ‘a great deal of attention 
to pay so young a cat!’ 


Presently Marcel spoke again. ‘Are you ready, Toto? We can give 
him the first coating now ;’ and still Belzebub sat motionless, nor did he 
shrink, even when Toto approached, and lightly poured over his whole 
body a quantity of the beautiful cream which he had intended to lap for 
his supper. 


‘ This is extraordinary,’ said Marcel, ‘One would think that he knew 
all about it. How wonderfully still he sits !’ 


Belzebub, who was inclined to feel somewhat complimented by this 
remark, was rather puzzled to hear Toto reply, as he poured over him 
a second coating of cream, ‘ Perhaps, if he did know all about it, he 
wouldn’t sit so still.’ 


‘Why shouldn’t I sit still?’ he asked himself. ‘Do they think | 
don’t know it’s cream? How silly they are! but I won't move until 
they’ve put on all they’ve got, and then, won't it be high old times licking 
it off?’ 

A third coating was now bestowed by Toto, at his brother’s request, 
on the fast stiffening form of Belzebub, who, beginning to be uncomfort- 
ably hot, also began to be rather impatient of the duration of the ceremony. 


‘I wish the people, who are all coming to admire me, would make 
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haste,’ he thought; ‘I shall be suffocated if I sit here much longer, and 
the heat is awful!’ 


An extraordinary tickling in his nostrils, up which the brothers had 
carefully placed little tubes of paper, next annoyed him, and it gradually 
became so intolerable, that he resolved to give his nose a good rub with 
his right forepaw, even if, by so doing, he lost all the admiration on which 
he had counted. ‘I shall,’ he speculated, ‘at least keep the cream ; nobody 
can get that off but myself.’ 


To his great amazement, however, he found that, though he pulled 
with all his might, his paw wouldn’t come up. ‘This cream is mortally 
heavy,’ he murmured ; ‘it must, indeed, be very rich; I wonder what it’s 
like! There’s such a lot of oil on the tip of my tongue that 1 can’t taste 
it. Oh, dear!’ he continued, ‘it is hot, and I’m getting so dreadfully 
sleepy, but [ must try to keep awake, for fear lest the people should come 
to admire me, and I should know nothing about it.’ So saying, with a soft, 
long-drawn breath, Belzebub lost consciousness. 


When he came to himself again, his first thought was, of course, to 
look at his own person, and what was his astonishment to find that his 
glossy coat was no longer black, but white! There was no cream to be 
licked off; every beautiful line and curve stood out clear and clean to view, 
and his shapely form was reflected back to him, in all its perfection, from 
the sheet of looking-glass on which he found himself sitting. On the 
whole, he did not feel sure that his appearance had been improved, but he 
gazed on the mirror beneath him long and lovingly. At last, however, his 
attention was distracted from the absorbing contemplation of his own 
charms by a strange noise and tumult, which seemed to be going on close 
at hand, and, looking to his left, he beheld, through a fine plate glass win- 
dow, great crowds of people hurrying up and down, whilst beyond them 
were many carriages of every description passing each other rapidly in 
the roadway, and, still farther, on one of the houses opposite,! between the 
leafless branches of trees, and the thick-falling snowflakes, Belzebub read 
the words, ‘ Boulevard des Italiens.’ 


‘What a filthy place!’ thought he, ‘and what a lying beggar that 
poodle was! Why, he used to stuff me up with all sorts of tales as to the 
splendid sights he saw on the boulevards, when Claire took him out driving 
with her, and this is what it was like! I’m sure I see nothing so very 
extraordinary out there. Stop, though,’ he observed, with an air of pro- 
found wisdom, after a short pause for reflection, ‘if I were out there, I 
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should see myself. That's it,’ he continued, triumphantly; ‘they are 
looking for me! Stupid things! why don’t they turn their heads ?’ 


At this moment, a lady, accompanied by her two little boys, passed 
slowly before him; the children’s eyes were, Belzebub felt certain, fixed 
upon his figure with an expression of eager wonder at his beauty. With 
impatient gestures, they forced their mother to stop, in spite of the fast- 
faliing snow, and all three drew so near to the window, that he could hear 
their voices, as they pressed up to the pane. ‘Oh! mother, do buy him! 
He is just like Lolo,’ cried the elder ; ‘only look at his blue collar and gold 
bells ;’ and, at the same time, the child pointed to the object of his desires. 
Belzebub followed the direction of his outstretched forefinger, and saw to 
his disgust and anger that all this warm enthusiasm was called forth, not 
by his own matchless perfection, but by, what appeared to him, the hideous 
deformity of a fat and monstrous pug, bedecked with riband and bells, who 
was squatting just in front of him, like an enormous toad, and regarding 
him fixedly with a pair of staring, beady, black eyes. 


Belzebub was furious. Was it, indeed, for this that he had gone 
through all his mysterious experiences? To sit on a shelf unnoticed, 
cheek by jowl with an odious pug, and hear that offensive animal praised 
before his face. It was, however, some small satisfaction to think that 
the mother, at least, did not share in the silly infatuation of her children, 
for she laughed and shook her head, and hurried them both quickly away. 
Still, she had not bestowed on him so much as a glance, and he could 


not forgive her. 


All the other feelings which had previously disturbed his breast were 
now absorbed into a deadly hate of the dog, who appeared destined to be 
his companion for life, and Belzebub passed his days and nights scheming 
how he might do him an injury, but he could hit upon no satisfactory ex- 
pedient. Sometimes, when the morning dusting was going on, ‘ Which,’ as 
Belzebub said to himself, ‘must be done by servants, since it is now 
beneath me to lick myself,” he would be separated for a few minutes from 
the loathed pug, but, the instant that daily operation was over, he invariably 
found himself back again in the same place, and exposed to the stupefying 
influence of the same idiotic stare. His irritation at this state of things 


grew steadily ; even the remarkable discovery that there were dozens of 
doubles of himself in the background, and that they were in great demand, 
failed to excite his interest. People came in and looked at him, and said, 
‘Oh! how wonderfully clever! How like life! What a beautiful pussy !’ 
ard they added, ‘I will take cne,’ and sometimes, ‘I will take a pair of 
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them ;’ but he remained indifferent to their remarks. He looked on, and 
saw twos of himself, and ones of himself, packed up and sent away without 
even wishing to inquire what it meant. Perhaps, though, even if he could 
have inquired, they wouldn’t have told him! 


His constant cry now was, ‘I'll do for this dog or be ——.’ Here, 
indeed, he swore (in imagination) most awfully, but he could not move, and 
was almost ready to regret that bath of over-thick cream which had 


brought him to honour. 
» 


So the time went on, till one spring morning, a little before the usual 
hour of dusting, Belzebub beheld an open carriage drawn up near his door, 
and, in it, he recognised Claire, but, oh ! mortification and humiliation un- 
speakable, the poodle was on her knees, and she was patting him with 
every demonstration of affection. Looking away from this too painful 
sight, Belzebub’s eyes fell full on the face of the pug, who was staring and 
grinning, as usual, with an air of imbecile complacency, and, it seemed to 
him, as if the odious creature was rejoicing in his discomfiture. At this 
thought a whirlwind of passion shook the stolid shape in which the wrathful 
soul of Belzebub was now confined. The wires, by which hung the shelf— 
most delicately poised—where he and the hated dog were sitting, trembled ; 
there was an instant’s quiver, it overturned, and Belzebub, together with 
the object of his loathing, lay ina thousand undiscriminated fragments on 
the floor ! 


‘Who has done this ?’ cried the mistress, as she went her rounds, and 
saw the terrible results of this closing scene in Belzebub’s adventures. 
‘No one. The cat did it,’ replied all her assistants in a chorus, and, so 


saying, for once they spoke the truth—but she did net believe them. 


Emiia F. S. DIKE. 
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Walt WBitman 


Av moment oi, dans |’Europe occidentale, les classes raffinées et lettrées 
se laissaient lentement envahir par le subtil poison du pessimisme, au 
moment encore ou, en Russie, ce pays d’un si grand avenir, l’ame slave 
tatonnait au milieu des utopies et des contradictions, et mélait a d’apres 
tendances vers la conquéte et la suprématie l’idée d’une mission 4 la fois 
humanitaire et mystique, a ce moment méme une voix triomphante éclatait, 
au dela de l’Atlantique. Dans ce chant d’une lumiére continue et presque 
aveuglante, point d’hésitations, ni de désespérances ; le présent et le passé, 
univers et l'homme, libres et tous voiles, affrontaient avec une sérénité 
supérieure le mauvais sourire de l’analyste : la-bas on n’avait plus a se 
chercher, car on s’était trouvé, et au fort de sa période de croissance une 
nation s'indiquait du doigt sa future et formidable stature, dans le miroir de 
l'avenir. 


L’homme qui s’annoncait ainsi, lui et sa race, apportait, en méme temps 
qu’une parole absolument nouvelle, une forme instinctivement audacieuse, 
novatrice, en dehors des préjugés et conventions littéraires. Il créait un 
rhythme a son usage, moins étroit que le vers, plus coupé que la prose, un 
rhythme adapté a l’allure de son émotion, avec elle entrainé, précipité, 
ralenti, éteint. Parfois cependant il calquait presque le verset hébraique, 
quitte a bientot |’élargir ou l’abandonner. Mais qu'il se servit des moules 
des autres ou des siens, les artifices habituels de la phrase écrite lui étaient 
également inconnus. Sil faisait, lui aussi, de la littérature, c’était du moins 
sans sen douter, en auteur ignorant de la recherche et de la gloriole 


artistique. Aussi bien, le mot littérateur, au sens oi l’entendent les civili- 
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sations vieillies, ne pouvait en aucune facon s’appliquer a lui. Ses écrits,. 
il les émettait agissants et directs, d'un enseignement immédiat, et comme 
oral: semblable a celui des anciens prophétes-poétes, son verbe s’adressait 


au peuple’ assemble. 


Cet homme, dont nous gardons a dessein la biographie pour la fin de 
cette étude, était un Yankee du nom de Walt Whitman. Non seulement il 
n’était point un illettré, mais il avait lu tout ce que nous avons lu nous- 
mémes. II] avait vu aussi, beaucoup plus que nous, et bien plus distincte- 
ment: il avait voyagé dans l'Union et son ceil de poéte s’était émerveillé 
des mille détails de la nature vierge et de la civilisation jeune. Lectures 
et spectacles n’avaient d’ailleurs été qu’un levain, une suggestion: elles 
n’avaient fait qu’aiguillonner et nourrir la vaste synthése instinctive et 
philosophique que recélait dés l’embryon son ame originale. C’est cette 
synthése du Kosmos, charpente et substance de toute I’ceuvre, que nous 
allons essayer de résumer dans notre premier chapitre: au second appar- 
tiendront les visions purement américaines et patriotiques, et enfin le 
troisiéme, en racontant l'histoire de cette vie male et de cette personnalité 
si simplement épique, éclairer ades concepts et des horizons qui, pour ne 
ressembler en rien & ceux ol! nous nous mouvons en Europe, ne laissent 


pas d’étre autrement larges et réconfortants. 


I.—PANTHEISME. 


La poésie de Walt Whitman proclama la premiére le panthéisme 
complet, sans atténuation, et avec toutes ses conséquences.! Au premier 
abord, ce fut un fo//e. Shelley lui-méme eit-il jamais songé a diviniser le 
mal, a le proclamer frére nécessaire du bien, et son égal? Tout au plus 
pouvait-on permettre de dire que le mal enfermait le bien comme le fumier 
enferme et fait éclore le germe de la fleur: mais venir placer le piédestal 
de Satan prés de celui du Seigneur? a quel échappé de l'enfer appar- 
tenait bien cette audace ? Et le pis, l'incompréhensible, c’est que le coeur 
de mécréant ot battait ce blasphéme semblait un coeur ailé, joye: x, léger,. 
qui volait en plein enthousiasme. 


En somme, et a condition toutefois qu’on efit soi-méme une idée du 
sentiment du Sublime, l’explication était simple, et pour la trouver, il n’y 
eit eu qu’a regarder |’amour du grand Yankee pour le Kosmos, cet amour 


1 “Leaves of Grass,’ p. 181: ‘Song of the Universal.’ 
2 Ibid. p. 339: ‘Chanting the Square Deific.’ 
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a la fois pieux, profond, débordant, extatique, puissant comme une ivresse et 
comme une possession. II n’y a jamais eu, ni a l’aube des civilisations de 
Orient, cette terre élue du mysticisme, ni chez les catholiques les plus 
exaltés d’Espagne et d’Italie, ame plus profondément perdue en Dieu que 
Whitman. Car pour lui, la nature et Dieu ne font qu’un: Dieu, c’est 
univers ou, pour parler plus exactement, c’est le mystére a la fois visible 
et caché dans l’univers. Trés différent de Carlyle avec lequel on a voulu 
lui trouver des traits de ressemblance et qui devant I’inconnu de la divinité 
ne sait guére que se prosterner et trembler d'une terreur sacrée, Whitman, 
en sa piété plus confiante et plus haute, est l’héritier direct des grands 
mystiques orientaux, des Brahmes, de Proclus, d’Abou Said. En Europe, 
on pourrait aussi le rapprocher des métaphysiciens allemands, disciples et 
rénovateurs de Spinoza ; plus d’un trait semble I’unir 4 Herder, a Hegel, a 
Schelling, surtout au bizarre, chaotique, et sublime Jean-Paul. De ceux- 
ci a lui—Jean-Paul mis a part, et disons vite en passant que Whitman 
différe littérairement de lui par un manque total d’humour—il y a cepen- 
dant encore toute la distance du philosophe au poéte, du docteur au 
derviche: plus candide et plus enflammé qu’eux, le barde’ yankee 
s'abandonne avec extase aux mains adorées de |’Etre Universel. Vivant en 
harmonie bienheureuse avec tous les aspects du Kosmos, méme avec les 
plus sombres, il en arrive a s’écrier ala fin des ‘Leaves of Grass,’ son 


grand recueil: ‘Je veux maintenant célébrer tout ce que je suis et vois,. 


sans rien dénier.’ Et puisque, en effet, Dieu est en tout et partout, comment 
ne pas l’aimer en tout et partout, et de ce que l’incroyant ose en juger ou 
méme en prendre a partie l'une des faces, le coeur croyant va-t-il se 
ravaler & suivre ce mesquin exemple? Jacob Boehm tenait le mal 
pour le promoteur du bien, pour l’aiguillon de la lutte et de la 
victoire. Mais c'est toujours 1a discuter, et Whitman ne discute 
pas. Ouvrons au hasard les ‘Feuilles d’Herbe,’ et citons: ‘Rapi- 
dement se leva et se répandit autour de moi la paix et la connais- 
sance qui passent toutes les raisons de la terre: je sais que la main de 
Dieu est l’espérance de la mienne, je sais que l’esprit de Dieu est le frére du 
mien, que tous les hommes sont aussi mes fréres, que les femmes sont mes 
sceurs et mes amantes, et que la contrequille de la création est]’amour...’ ! 
‘Je crois qu’un brin d’herbe n’est pas moins que la journée des étoiles, 
que la fourmi est aussi parfaite, et le grain de sable, et l’ceuf du roitelet...’* 
‘ Je me tournerais volontiers vers les animaux et vivrais avec eux ; ils sont si 
paisibles et se suffisent si bien 4 eux-mémes, et je ne puis cesser de les 
regarder. Ils ne se travaillent ni ne geignent sur leur condition, ils ne veil- 
lent pas dans la nuit pour pleurer sur leurs péchés, ils ne m’écceurent pas a 


1 ‘Leaves of Grass,’ p. 32. * Ibid. p. 53. 
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-discuter leurs devoirs envers Dieu, aucun n’est mécontent, la folie de la pro- 

priété ne les détraque pas, ils ne s’agenouillent pas les uns devant les 
autres...’ ‘Et je dis a I"humanité: N’aie pas la curiosité de Dieu ; car moi 
qui m’inquiéte de chacun, je ne m’inquiéte pas de Dieu (nulle pompe de mots 
ne pourrait dire combien je suis en paix sur Dieu et sur la mort). J’entends 
et je vois Dieu dans chaque objet, et pourtant je ne comprends pas Dieu le 
moins du monde, ni ne m’imagine qu’il puisse y avoir miracle plus étonnant 
que moi-méme. Pourquoi voudrais-je voir Dieu mieux qu’aujourd’hui ? 
Je vois quelque-chose de Dieu chaque heure et chaque minute; sur les 
visages des hommes et des femmes je vois Dieu, et sur mon propre visage 
reflété dans un miroir, je trouve des lettres de Dieu tombées dans les rues, 
chacune est signée de Dieu, et je les laisse 1a ou elles sont, car je sais que 
ou j’aille, les autres viendront ponctuellement pour toujours et toujours.’ ? 
‘Ah! plus qu’aucun prétre nous aussi, 6 mon ame, nous croyons en Dieu, 
mais avec le mystére de Dieu nous n’osons pas jouer.’* ‘Quant a moi 
(déchiré, orageux, parmi ces véhéments jours), j’ai le sentiment de tout, suis 
tout, et crois en tout, je crois que le matérialisme est vrai et vrai aussi le 
spiritualisme, je ne rejette rien.’* Et enfin, dans une piéce particuli¢rement 
significative et qu’ont da remarquer tous les lecteurs du poéte, aprés avoir 
opposé d’une facon violente Ormuzd a Ahriman, leur avoir en deux longues 
strophes successives donné la parole et fait développer leurs roles, soufflé 
au premier ce motif: ‘Ma charité n’a pas de fin, ma sagesse ne meurt pas, 
ni tot ni tard, ni mon suave amour,’ et au second la contre-partie: ‘A 
l’écart, mécontent, conspirateur, Camarade des criminels... l’égal de qui- 
conque, réel comme quiconque... rien ne me changera, moi ou mes paroles,’ 
voici qu’il les réconcilie dans une synthése finale: ‘Santa .spirita, souffle, 
vie, au dela de la lumiére, plus légére que la lumiére, au dela des flammes 
de lenfer, joyeuse, sautant facilement pardessus l’enfer, au dela du 
paradis, et parfumée seulement de mon parfum, comprenant toute vie sur 
terre, atteignant, comprenant Dieu, comprenant le Sauveur et Satan, 
subtile, pénétrant tout (car, sans moi, que serait-ce, tout ? que serait 
Dieu ?), essence des formes, vie des identités réelles, vie du grand globe 
rond, du soleil et des étoiles, et de homme, Moi, l’dme générale..., j'exhale 
aussi mon haleine a travers ces chants.’ ’ 

Certes, je le répéte, en tant que pensée, ce panthéisme n’est pas neuf, 
et nous n’avons qu’a l’examiner d’un peu prés pour reconnaitre sous ce flot 
mystique de paroles la théorie de lidentité des contradictoires d’Hegel, le 

' Ibid. p. 54. 2 Ibid. p. 76. 3 Ibid. p. 321. 4 Ibid. p. 192. 


5 * Leaves of Grass :’ ‘Chanting the Square Deific,’ p. 340. Voir encore divers passages d’ab- 


solu panthéisme : celui qui, pp. 46-47, commence pur ‘ What blurt is this ?? dans le ‘ Song of 


Myself,’ et va jusqu’au sec. 23; et la pice intitulée ‘ All is Truth,’ p. 361. 
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plus grand des philosophes, d’aprés Whitman.' En cette méme théorie 


s'est joué parmi nous M. Renan. Mais chez Hegel, le concept ne me parait 
.que froide lumiére, et chez M. Renan que lueur de feu follet. Méme chez 


Geethe et chez Spinoza, je ne trouve qu’assez peu de flamme : le second se 


complait dans la démonstration déductive et le premier dans une marmo- 


réenne plastique, épanouissement definitif de l'idée. I] n’en va ainsi chez 
Whitman. C'est cette fois comme chez les vieux prophétes, une ame 
vivante qui parle au plus vaste des dieux—ame indépendante, et qui 
n’incline pas a se dissoudre, aprés la mort, dans Il’universel. Ce point est 


-certainement I’un des plus originaux de sa métaphysique. Au lieu que les 


panthéistes ordinaires laissent volontiers la mer cosmique engloutir la 
goutte d’eau de leur vie, et rendent leur ame a/’ame générale, le poéte 
yankee défend la sienne. A la vérité, les passages oul revient sa revendication 
d'une immortalité personnelle sont assez obscurs: il a douté souvent, il en 
convient lui-méme,’ et son affirmation n’arrive jamais a se formuler d’une facon 
absolument claire: ‘Que pensez-vous que sont devenus les jeunes gens et 
les vieillards ? et que pensez-vous que sont devenus les femmes et les en- 
fants? Ils sont vivants et bien quelque part, la plus mince pousse prouve 


qu'il n’y a réellement pas de mort: si par hasard il y en avait, elle porte la 
q y Pp p B ) p 


vie...’* ‘Afla question si triste qui sans cesse revient : Quel bien parmi 
toutes ces choses, 6 moi, 6 vie ? je réponds: Il y a que vous étes ici, que 
la vie existe, et l’identité, que la puissante piéce continue, et que vous 
pouvez y collaborer d’un vers.’* ‘ Je jure que je crois maintenant que 
toute chose, sans exception, a une ame immortelle! Les arbres en ont 
une, enracinés qu’ils sont dans le sol! Et aussi les plantes marines et les 
animaux. Je jure que je crois qu'il n’y a qu’immortalité.® Immortalité du 
tout ou de l'individu? Sans doute on aurait raison de trouver que 
l'affirmation n’est pas explicite : telle que la voila pourtant, elle s’arc-boute 
a l'idée que chacun des étres emporte dans la vie suivante la conscience de 
la vie précédente, et il n’y a pas d’autre sens a donner au mot Identité, 
qui revient sans cesse chez notre poéte. Ainsi n’y a-t-il pas d’anxiété ni 
de mystére qui ne tende chez lui—par la voie de l’amour—a la sereine 


espérance. 


Il ne faudrait pas croire en effet que son définitif optimisme n’ait tra- 


versé des crises : nombreuses sont les traces de ses tristesses méditatives, 


1 Voir ‘Specimen Days in America,’ pp. 270-274. 

2‘ Teaves of Grass,’ p. 101: ‘Of the Terrible Doubt of Appearances.’ Voir aussi 4 la page 
341: ‘ Yet, yet, Ye Downcast Hours.’ 

3 * Leaves of Grass,’ p. 34: ‘Song of Myself.’ 

4“ Leaves of Grass :’ ‘O Me! O Life!’ p. 215. 

> * Leaves of Grass:’ ‘To Think of Time,’ p. 337. 
portante, ‘ Unnamed Lands,’ p. 288. 


Voir encore une piece 4 cet égard fort im- 
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de ses amertumes de penseur et de patriote. II sait que le train ordinaire 
du monde est pitoyable, et qu’au bout de la réflexion solitaire, des affres 
nous guettent.! Mais la foi l’emporte, et aussi l’orgueil de se sentir, avec 
tous les étres, ses fréres, la manifestation éternelle de I’Eternelle Pensée. 
De la cette joie énorme et sacrée qui rit dans toute l’ceuvre, joie telle 
qu’on évoque a son propos l'image des ébats de quelque innocent colosse 
antédiluvien, battant de se queue les vagues resplendissantes et soufflant 
d’énormes trombes a la face des premiers soleils. De 1a sa chanson pour 
ainsi dire préadamique de la chair, son culte de la forme et de la 
couleur, son appétit des embrassements’ sexuels, son adoration 
du corps et de l’acte générateur. Quand tout est plein d’Ame, quand tout 
est divin, quel mal y a-t-il a ce que la source de la vie bouillonne et 
délire ? Naturellement, les sépulcres blanchis d’Amérique et d’Angle- 
terre s’écriérent: la hideuse voix de la pourriture dénonca |’auguste 
impudeur de Whitman. Pensez donc, un écho des cultes phalliques 
résonnait dans l’air, Bacchus le conquérant défilait 4 nouveau sur son 
char entouré de nymphes, de faunes, et de bacchantes, on réentendait 
un appel a l’ardente et naive sensualité des civilisations primitives, le 
déréglement des rites renaissait, et les orgies sacramentelles. Quel défi 
c’était la, quel soufflet sur la face des dépravations décrépites et des 
Sodomes séculaires! Le pharisaisme ne le pardonna jamais au poéte. 
Un secrétaire d’Etat, Mr. James Harlan, le révoqua soudain, en 1865, des 
modestes fonctions qu’il occupait au département de |’intérieur, 4 Washing- 
ton, et ce, parce que Whitman ‘ était l’auteur des “ Feuilles d’Herbe.”’ II se 
trouva de plus qu’on le frappait a la fin de la guerre de sécession, pendant 
laquelle il avait soigné les blessés avec un dévouement sans pareil, et 
s’était conduit en véritable héros de l’humanité. 


Si son panthéisme célébre la chair qu'il tient pour une part de l’ame, 
pour la plus innocente et la primordiale, et s'il acclame la joie, cette 
ivresse de la féte du monde, il ne laisse pas d’aimer pareillement et de 
saluer avec tendresse la souffrance, méme déchue, méme tombée dans les 
bas-fonds. Je l’ai déja dit, et ne saurais trop le répéter, car la est toute la 
clef de son ceuvre: devant la pensée, tout est nécessaire parce que divin, 
tout, méme le vice et le crime, quoique ces derniers soient inexplicables. 
Qu’on n’aille pas au moins se méprendre a ses paroles: il n’y a pas 
d’idéaliste plus fougueux que lui, pas de plus infatigable précheur du vrai, 
du bien, et du beau: il compte que le mal disparaitra, et devant l’extatique 


1 Voir ‘I Sit and Look Out,’ p. 215. Voir encore ‘ Of the Terrible Doubt of Appearances,’ 
p. 101; et ‘ Yet, yet, Ye Downcast Hours,’ p. 341. 
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vision du parfait et radieux avenir, jette un long cri de triomphe;1 mais 
que fait cette espérance méme au dogme des dogmes? Non, Il’on ne peut 
juger le mal, car ce serait 1a juger Dieu, et l’amant juge-t-il ce qu'il aime ? 
Le mal est un mystére, peut-étre le plus sacré de tous, parce qu'il est le 
plus incompréhensible : & moins qu’il ne soit la victime expiatoire offerte 
au bien, l'holocauste toujours fumant sur l’autel. Immense est la pitié 
de Whitman pour les dégradés et les misérables, aussi vaste et 
tendre que celle de Shelley, d’Hugo, de Tolstoi, de Dostoievsky : grandes 
Ames qui reprirent de nos jours les enseignements des plus purs héros du 
bouddhisme et du christianisme et au fort de leur marche a I’avenir se re- 
tournérent vers les siécles écoulés pour tendre la main a Cakya-Mouni, a 
Jésus de Nazareth, a Francois d’Assise, a sainte Thérése, a Vincent de 
Paul, a Fénélon, a saint Jean de Dieu, a Jean d’Avila. Qu’il s’agit de 
peuples en détresse ou d’individus broyés, ou tout simplement de I’ordi- 
naire et moyenne humanité, je ne sache pas qu’aucun d’entre eux ait sur- 
passé en charité, en pitié, en dévouement, en amour, celui qui payait a la 
fois de ses actions et de ses paroles, et, soignant ses semblables mourants 
ou malades, écrivait en méme temps ces piéces que je cite entre tant 
d'autres : ‘La Base de toutes les Métaphysiques,’ ‘Vous qui vous Sou- 
viendrez aux Ages a Venir,’ ‘Calamus,’ ‘Salut au Monde,’ Pionniers, 6 
Pionniers,’ ‘ Vieille Irlande,’ ‘O Etoile de France,’ ‘A Celui Qui fut 
Crucifié,’ ‘A une Prostituée,’ ‘La Cité des Morts.’ Cette derniére, 


surtout, est poignante, et pourrait avoir été écrite par Dostoievsky. 


I]l.—Lr Nouveau Monpe. 


Cette métaphysique en apparence composite, et cependant indis- 
solublement amalgamée, qui soudait a travers les siécles les éléments 
les plus hostiles et les plus distants, reliait l’enseignement de Jésus a 
celui de Spinoza, rapprochait les Brahmes des Encyclopédistes, Lucréce 
de Fichte, Darwin de Platon, fondait en un I’extase et la science, 
et sion l’accusait d’étre contradictoire, répondait fiérement: ‘C’est pos- 
sible, je suis vaste, je contiens des multitudes;’» cette métaphysique 
n’était cependant, pour celui qui l’avait sentie et créée, qu'une haute 


tour sur le nouveau monde. 


Monde actif, peuplé par une race autrefois vieille, et redevenue neuve 
au contact d’un sol neuf. Race invigorée soudain d’un énorme afflux de 


1 Voir ces magnifiques pieces : ‘The Mystic Trumpeter,’ p. 353; ‘As I Walk these Broad 
Majestic Days,’ p. 369; ‘So Long!’ p. 380. Voir aussi, ‘ Roaming in Thought,’ p. 216. 
2 ‘LT eaves of Grass:’ ‘Song of Myself,’ p. 78. 
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sang, et dont la force de muscles, actuellement incommensurable, et trop 
masquée par le banditisme des politiciens yankees et de leurs créatures, 
bout derriére cette facade immonde, fond, frappe, perce, travaille, invente 
des machines, peuple des déserts, jette d’immenses villes en fer sur les. 
bords des fleuves et des lacs. Le poéte apparait sous son second jour. 
Les fameuses conquétes matérielles du monde américain, il les préconise 
en termes exacts, a la facon d’un réaliste qui a vu et touché du doigts les 
détails, qui en connait la manipulation et les appellations techniques: 
quant aux enrichissements métaphysiques, scientifiques, psychologiques, et 
moraux de l'Europe, c'est encore a |’Amérique qu'il appartient de les 
adapter et de les utiliser. En un mot, ce n’est plus le verbe du contem- 


plateur, c’est celui de homme d'action qui se fait entendre. 


Il n’est point purement poétique, ce poéme-ci, du moins au sens oi 
l’entendent les lettrés des vieilles littératures. Inutile d’y chercher le 
raffinement délicat et l’impeccable virtuosité d’un Tennyson, Whitman n’est 
pas un artiste; il est au-dessus de l’art. Non seulement les mots de son 
hymne se gardent d’étre tous de choix, mais le poéte se rit de la proportion 
et de la composition: on dirait qu'il affecte le décousu, la surcharge, et 
l’encombrement. Le lyrisme religieux et barbare que la poésie anglo- 
saxonne partage avec la Bible et tient en partie d’elle, s’entrecoupe ici d’une 
multitude d’images de prose, d’infinis détails, et d’énumérations minutieuses 
de tous les traits de la vision. Notre génie latin si élagueur, si sobre, ne 
comprend rien, d’ordinaire, a cette facon de s’exprimer: il la prend pour du 
chaos, ce en quoi il commet la plus grave des erreurs. Sans vouloir prendre 
parti pour l’exubérance ou contre le goat, il me sera permis de dire que ce 
dernier ne saurait faire loi que s'il s'agit d’écrits qui visent a l’art pur, et ou 
la forme tient une place telle qu’elle relégue a peu prés le fond au second 
plan. Est-il question au contraire de ces ceuvres autrement larges ou se 
précipiteront toutes les apparences extérieures et toutes les masses humaines, 
ou feront bréche, en méme temps que les bataillons des sensations, ceux 
des sentiments et des idées, ott fusionneront la science, la morale, et 
l’esthétique, horizon s’agrandit étrangement: il n’y a plus d’autres régles 
que la noblesse et la puissance de I’ame, et elles suffisent amplement a créer 
l’un des aspects du beau les plus inattendus et les plus grandioses. En 
vain le lecteur fera le difficile et le dégoaté, il ne changera rien a ce fait 
aisément verifiable, a savoir que si |’auteur a tacheté son ceuvre d’une foule 
de touches au premier coup d’ceil prosaiques, c’est qu’elles contribuaient en 
réalité 4 la poésie de l'ensemble. Prenez ici telle grande piéce au hasard 
et enlevez ceux des détails qui pourraient sembler superflus d’abord: vous 
vous apercevez immédiatement que la vie et la variété se sont retirées du 
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tableau, et qu'il n’est plus traversé que de grands et monotones coups 
d’aile de condor. (En revanche,'un ou deux livres a part, vous pouvez tout 
biffer ou ne rien biffer du tout chez nos romanciers naturalistes: avant 
comme aprés il n’en restera pas davantage, puisqu’il n’y avait dans leurs 
productions ‘ni sentiment, ni poésie, ni pitié, ni conscience morale.) 
Pour touffue et désordonnée qu'elle soit, si l’émotion et la pensée 
lemplissent, une ceuvre sera toujours parfaitement belle: fussent-elles 
ciselées 4 miracle, la cendre et la boue demeureront toujours cendre et 
boue. 


Revenons au sujet de ce chapitre. Au point de vue spécial qui va étre 
le notre il est difficile de choisir dans les ‘ Feuilles d’Herbe :’ chaque page 
y exhale l’odeur de terroir. Je distingue cependant quelques longues 
piéces particuliérement significatives auxquelles j’emprunterai des extraits : 
‘Chant de la Hache;’ ‘Chant de |’Exposition;’ ‘Prés des Bords de 
l'Ontario Bleu;’ ‘O Toi, Mére aux Enfants Egaux.’ Elles renferment la 
vision de l’Amérique présente, et la vision de l’Amérique future, de cette 
Amérique ou doit s’épanouir I'humanité idéale. 


En lui, comme en tous les vrais et grands poétes, la vue de I’objet le 
plus simple éveille l’infinie série des images et des idées : poéte du monde 
extérieur au moins autant que de I’ame, il ne se borne cependant pas a 
noter, au moyen d’expressions souvent aussi simples que celles d’une con- 
versation qui serait quelque peu précise, les mille et mille apparences qui 
frappent son ceil : il évoque les correspondances, et rétablit tous les anneaux 
d’une chaine a d’autres yeux invisible. A propos d’une hache, il ressusci- 
tera le passé, peindra l'heure actuelle, créera l'avenir, car il a d’un coup 
d’ceil apercu que cet acier plonge et tranche aux racines mémes de I’arbre 
de Vhistoire, qu’il a construit toutes les civilisations passées, présentes,. 
futures ; et la-dessus le voila qui fait surgir la liste, déroulée a |’infini, des 
actions dont elles se composent : 


Arme belle, nue, pale, 

Téte tirée des entrailles de la mére, 

Chair de bois, os de métal, d’un seul membre et d’une seule lévre, 

Feuille gris bleu faite par la chaleur rouge, manche né d’une petite graine, 
Tu reposes dans V’herbe et sur l’herbe, 

Pour t’appuyer et qu’on s’appuie sur toi. 


Suit l’infinie série des transformations de la hache : 


La biiche & la pile de bois, et la hache dessus, 
La hutte forestitre, la vigne qui ombrage la porte, l’emplacement dégagé pour 
un jardin, 
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La chute irrégulitre de la pluie sur les feuilles, l’orage une fois apaisé, 

La plainte et le gémissement par intervalles, la pensée de la mer, 

La pensée de vaisseaux frappés dans l’orage, renversés sur leurs cotés, leurs 
mats rasés, 

Le sentiment des énormes charpentes des maisons et des granges de l’ancien 
temps, 

L’imprimé ou le récit qu’on se rappelle, le voyage 4 l’aventure des hommes, 
des familles, des biens, 

Le débarquement, la fondation d’une cité nouvelle, 

Le voyage de ceux qui cherchtrent une nouvelle Angleterre et la trouvérent, 
le début n’importe oi, 

Les établissements de l’Arkansas, du Colorado, de l’Ottawa, du Willamette, 

Le progrés lent, la maigre chére, la hache, le rifle, le bagage de selle, 

La beauté de tous les gens hardis et aventureux, 

La beauté des enfants des bois et des hommes des bois, avec leurs francs 
visages incultes, 

La beauté de l’indépendance, du départ, des actions qui comptent sur elles- 
mémes, 

Le mépris américain pour les statuts et cérémonies, l’impatience illimitée de 
l’entrave...1 


Inutile d’insister, n’est-il pas vrai? Vous connaissez aussi bien que 
moi cette sorte d’imagination, et ne doutez pas qu’en tournant ensemble la 
page, nous n’en soyons bientot, et au déluge d’une part, et, de l'autre, aux 
confins les plus lointains de l'avenir? C'est bien en effet la le développe- 


’ seulement, puisque, aux derniers des 


ment de ce ‘Chant de la Hache; 
vers cités, nous sommes en Amérique, établissons-nous-y jusqu’a la fin de 


ce chapitre, et n’en sortons plus. 


Aussi bien serait-il difficile de trouver ailleurs que la-bas les paroles 
qui suivent: aussi rudes et démocratiques que nous allons les donner, elles 
attestent une ame, sinon nouvelle, du moins renouvelée, et vraiment libre : 
pour en retrouver la filiére, il faudrait sauter par-dessus l’ére chrétienne, 
et ressusciter certaines des apostrophes de l’'Agora et du Forum: mais 
dans I’Europe moderne toutes les invocations a la Cité, qu’elles affectent la 
forme du poéme ou celui du discours, qu’elles s’épanchent en périodes 
imposantes, ou qu’elles tonnent en éclats tribunitiens, ont toujours, méme 
chez les plus convaincus, je ne sais quoi d’artificiel et de théatral: on sent 
qu’elles se guindent jusqu’a l’idée qu’elles expriment, et que celle-ci ne sort 
pas de l’atmosphére ambiante avec autant d’expansion naturelle et de 
-simplicité que ci-aprés. 


Une grande cité est celle qui posstde les plus grands hommes et les plus 
grandes femmes, 
* ‘Leaves of Grass :’ ‘Song of the Broad Axe,’ p. 149. 
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Ne fit-elle que de quelques grossitres huttes, elle serait encore la plus grande 
cité du monde. 


L’endroit oi se dresse la grande cité n’est point l’endroit ot: s’étendent les 
quais, les docks, les manufactures, simple dépots des produits, 

Ni l’endroit des saluts sans fin des nouveaux arrivés ou des partants qui 
lévent l’ancre, 

Ni l’endroit des plus hauts et des plus précieux édifices ou des magasins qui 
vendent les marchandises du reste de la terre, 

Ni l’endroit des bibliothtques les plus complétes et des meilleures écoles, ni 
Vendroit ott l’argent abonde, 

Ni l’endroit de la population la plus nombreuse. 


La ott la cité se dresse, avec sa génération la plus male d’orateurs et de 
bardes, 

La oit la cité se dresse qu'ils aiment par-dessus tout, qui paie leur amour de 
retour et les comprend, 

La ott les héros n’ont de monuments que dans les propos et faits publics, 

La ou l’épargne est a sa place, et la prudence A sa place, 

Oi les hommes et les femmes n’ont que faire des lois, 

Oi: l’esclave cesse, et le maitre de l’esclave. 

Oi: le populaire se léve d’un bond contre l’audace incessante des personnes 
élues, 

Oi des hommes et des femmes farouches se répandent comme au sifflet de 
la mort la mer répand ses vagues d’une piéce qui balaient tout, 

Oi l’autorité extérieure passe toujours aprés l’autorité inté rieure, 

Oi: le citoyen est toujours la téte et lidéal, et ott le Président, le Maire, le 
Gouverneur, et je ne sais quoi, ne sont que des agents salarié:, 

Oi: l’on apprend aux enfants & étre leurs lois 4 eux-mémes, et 4 compter sur 
SOi, 

Oi, dans les affaires, on fait preuve d’égalité d’ame, 

Oi: l’on encourage les spéculations sur lame, 

Ou, dans les processions pu 2liques, les femmes marchent les égales des 
hommes. 

Oi: elles entrent dans l’assemblée publique et, les égales des hommes, y pren- 
nent place. 

La ott se dresse la cité des plus fidéles amis, 

LA oti se dresse la cité de la propreté des sexes, 

LA oii se dresse la cité des pres au beau sang, 

La oi se dresse la cité des méres au beau corps, 

La se dresse la grande cité.1 


Il ne serait pas le vaste esprit qu’il est, s’il ne savait que cette grande 
cité démocratique de |’avenir est le fruit du présent et du passé, le résultat 
définitif de tout le labeur humain: s’il ne s’inclinait, avec un respect sur 
lequel nombre de nos démocrates européens devraient bien prendre exemple, 
devant l’effort de Titan sous lequel se sont raidis, de siécle en s‘écle, et 


'* Leaves of Grass :’ ‘ Song of the Broad Axe,’ pp. 152-153 
VOL. VI. NO. 22. T 
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sans que la lassitude les fit jamais lacher, les bras des générations 





antérieures : effort qui n’est encore qu’a moitié vainqueur, et cependant 






















escaladera le ciel un jour : 


Vogue, vogue a pleines voiles, vaisseau de la Démocratie, 

Tu portes un précieux chargement, ce n’est pas le Présent seul, 

Le Passé aussi est ton fret, 

Tu ne contiens pas que ta pacotille personnelle, ni que celle du continent de 
l'Ouest, ; 

Sur ta quille, 6 vaisseau, flotte un résumé de la terre, et tes mats le main 
tiennent, 

Avec toi le Temps voyage en confiance, avec toi plongent ou nagent les 
nations antérieures, 

Avec toutes leurs anciennes luttes, martyrs, héros, épopées, guerres, tu portes 
les autres continents, 

Oui, la fortune des autres autant que celle du tien, le port de destination 
triomphant ; 

Gouverne d’une main ferme et d’un ceil prudent, 

O timonier, tu portes de grands compagnons, 

La vénérable Asie sacerdotale fait voile en ce jour avec toi. 

Avec toi fait la royale Europe féodale." 





Ou va-t-il, ce vaisseau? Vers les rivages de l'Ouest, 1a ot n’existe 
pas la lutte contre des antagonistes semblables aux vieux landlords de 
lancien monde; ou non seulement le cerveau moderne peut concevoir en 
liberté, mais ou le bras moderne ne se sent plus bridé par aucun des pré- 









jugés de la vie européenne ; ow l’action est vraiment la sceur du réve, et 





ou elle étalera sous de grands palais de cristal et de verre hardiment lancés 






vers le ciel, les merveilles de ses réalisations industrielles : 






Autour d’un palais plus élevé, plus beau, plus ample qu’aucun encore. 

Merveille de la terre moderne, surpassant les sept merveilles du monde, 

Elancant, étage sur étage, ses facades de verre et de fer, 

Réjouissant le soleil et le ciel, rayonnant des couleurs les plus gaies, 

Bronze, lilas, ceuf de rouge-gorge, marine, et cramoisi, 

Au-dessus du toit doré duquel flotteront, sous ta bannitre, Liberté, 

Les banniéres des Etats et les drapeaux de tous les pays, 

Une couvée de hauts, de beaux, et cependant de moindres palais se 
groupera. 

Non seulement le monde des ceuvres, du commerce, des produits, 

Mais tous les ouvriers du monde y seront représentés.: 












Suit une énumération des splendeurs du génie humain parvenu a son 
apogée. Au cours de son ceuvre, Whitman réédite sans cesse, et en de 






1 * Leaves of Grass :’ ‘ Thou Mother with thy Equal Brood,’ p. 348. 
2 * Leaves of Grass:’ ‘ Song of the Exposition,’ p. 160. 
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frappants résumés, la glorieuse synthése de I’humanité future: entre ces 
. : - ° . . 

diverses concentrations d’éclairs, séparés les uns des autres par des 

intervalles de virgules, nous préférons la suivante : 


C’est toi dans ton futur, 


Toi dans ta vie permanente, dans ta carritre, ton esprit libre d’entraves, au 
vol sublime, 
Toi comme un autre et nécessaire soleil, radiant, en flammes, d la rapide 
lumiére fécondante, 
Toi montée 4 l’apogée de la gaieté et de la joie dans la grande hilarité sans 
fin, 
Dissipant pour notre bien le nuage qui pendant si longtemps pesa sur 
lesprit de ’homme, 
Le doute, le soupcon, la crainte d’une graduelle et certaine décadence de 
VYhomme ; 
Toi dans ta plus grande et plus saine progéniture d’hommes et de femmes 
—toi dans tes athlétes, moraux, spirituels, au Sud, au Nord, 4 l’Ouest, a l'Est, 
(A tes seins immortels, 0 Mére de Tous, chaque fille, chaque fils également 
cher, et l’un pour toujours |’égal de l’autre,) 
Toi dans tes musiciens, tes chanteurs, tes artistes, encore 4 naitre, mais 
certains, 
Toi dans ton opulence morale et ta civilisation morale (jusque-ld ton 
orgueilleuse civilisation matérielle est en vain), 
Toi dans ton culte qui supplée tout, enferme tout, — toi, non dans une seule 
bible, un seul sauveur, 
Car tes sauveurs sont innombrables, en toi latents, et en toi tes bibles in- 
cessantes, égaux A tous autres sauveurs et bibles, et divins, 
(Toi formulant ta course audacieuse, non dans tes deux grandes guerres, non 
dans la croissance visible de ton siécle, 
Mais bien plutot dans ces feuilles et chants-ci, tes chants, grande Mére !) 
Toi dans I’éducation née de toi, dans tes maitres, études, étudiants, nés de 
toi. 
Toi dans tes fétes démocratiques en masse, dans tes grands festivals origi- 
naux, opéras, conférenciers, prédicateurs. 
Toi dans tes ultimata (c'est a peine si les préparations sont achevées, 
l'édifice assujetti sur des fondations sires). 
Toi dans tes faites, intellect, pensée, dans tes joies rationnelles 4 la cime, ton 
amour, et ton aspiration divine. 
Dans tes resplendissants littérateurs 4 venir, tes orateurs aux puissants 
poumons, tes bardes sacerdotaux, tes savants cosmiques, 
Ces choses! c’est ces choses en toi (certaines de naitre) qu’aujourd’hui je 
prophétise." 


Le cercle entier est cette fois parcouru. De méme que tout a I’heure 


nous le voyions accueillir et concentrer dans son large verbe toutes les 


1 ‘ Leaves of Grass :? ‘ Thou Mother with thy Equal Brood,’ pp. 349-350. 
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métaphysiques, de méme a-t-il réussi 4 y enfermer le lumineux aboutisse_ 
ment des différentes étapes de la marche sociale. A sa race, comme 
centre, il aimante tous les efforts et toutes les spéculations européennes, et 
il était naturel que la vision la plus évidente qu’on nous edt encore donnée 
de l’avenir nous vint d’un des fils de la civilisation la plus jeune, la plus 
hardie, et la plus émancipée. La-bas, le sang est pur et fort, et la terre 
est vierge : c'est la-bas et dans les colonies anglaises de I'Océanie que bien 
avant notre délivrance 4 nous—si tant est que cette délivrance arrive— 
l’'idéal démocratique atteindra, degrés par degrés, sa réalisation splendide 


et, supréme couronne, viendra ceindre le front de I’humanité. 


IlI.—-Les Fevuities pv’ HERBE. 


Ce chapitre-ci se composera simplement de trois ou quatre citations, 
car nous ne voyons pas de meilleur moyen de détacher le titre méme du 
principal recueil de Whitman et d’en mettre bien en relief la plus naturelle 
caractéristique. Laissant a notre choix d’exemples le soin de la dévelop- 
per, nous nous contenterons de I’indiquer en trois mots: on sent dans les 
‘Feuilles d’Herbe’ une fraicheur presque physique, et d’un bout a l’autre on 
y respire cette odeur de grand air et de verdure, saine et franche, et qui 
réjouit si puissamment, alors qu’aprés avoir été enfermé pendant de longs 
mois dans les murs d’une ville on se trouve tout a coup en pleins champs. 
La-dessus citons : 


Others may praise what they like; 

But I, from the banks of running Missouri, praise nothing in art or aught 
else, 

Till it has well inhaled the atmosphere of this river, also the western prairie- 
scent, 

And exudes it all again." 


Ailleurs : 


As a strong bird on pinions free, 

Joyous, the amplest spaces heavenward cleaving, 
Such be the thought I’d think of thee, America, 
Such be the recitative I’d bring for thee. 


The conceits of the poets of other lands I'd bring thee not, 
Nor the compliments that have served their turn so long, 
Nor rhyme, nor the classics, nor perfume of foreign court or indoor 
library ; 
'* Others may Praise what they Like,’ p. 304. 
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But an odor I’d bring as from forests of pine in Maine, or breath of 
an Illinois prairie, 

With open airs of Virginia or Georgia or Tennessee, or from Texas up- 
lands, or Florida’s glades, 

Or the Saguenay’s black stream, or the wide blue spread of Huron, 

With presentment of Yellowstone’s scenes or Yosemite, 

And murmuring under, pervading all, I’d bring the rustling sea-sound, 

That endlessly sounds from the two Great Seas of the world.’ 


Toujours dans la méme note: 


By broad Potomac’s shore, again old tongue, 

(Still uttering, still ejaculating, canst never cease this babble?) 

Again old heart so gay, again to you, your sense, the full flush spring 
returning, 

Again the freshness and the odors, again Virginia’s summer sky, pellucid 
blue and silver, 

Again the forenoon purple of the hills, 

Again the deathless grass, so noiseless, soft, and green, 

Again the blood-red roses blooming. 


Perfume this book of mine, O blood-red roses! 

Lave subtly with your waters every line, Potomac! 

Give me of you, O spring, before I close, to put between its pages! 
O forenoon purple of the hills, before I close, of you! 

O deathless grass, of you !? 


Dans la méme note encore nous extrayons de la troisiéme partie du 


recueil, intitulée ‘Calamus,’ de délicieuses lignes : 


Scented herbage of my breast, 
Leaves from you I glean, I write, to be perused best afterwards, 


Tomb-leaves, body-leaves growing up above me, above death, 

Perennial roots, tall leaves, O the winter shall not freeze you, delicate 
leaves, 

Every year shall you bloom again, out from where you retired you shall 
emerge again ; 

Or I do not know whether many passing by will discover you or inhale 
your faint odor, but I believe a few will; 

O slender leaves! O blossoms of my blood! ® 


Et enfin le ‘ Warble for Lilac-Time’ : 

Warble me now for joy of lilac-time (returning in reminiscence), 

Sort me, O tongue and lips, for Nature’s sake, souvenirs of earliest 
summer, 


1 © Thou Mother with thy Equal Brood,’ p. 347. 
2 * By Broad Potomac’s Shore,’ p. 366. 
3 * Scented Herbage of my Breast,’ p. 96. 
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Gather the welcome signs (as children do with pebbles or stringing shells) 

Put in April and May, the hylas croaking in the ponds, the elastic air, 

Bees, butterflies, the sparrow with its simple notes, 

Blue-bird and darting swallow, nor forget the high-hole flashing its golden 
wings, 

The tranquil sunny haze, the clinging smoke, the vapor, 

Shimmer of waters with fish in them, the cerulean above, 

All that is jocund and sparkling, the brooks running, 

The maple woods, the crisp February days and the sugar-making, 

The robin where he hops, bright-eyed, brown-breasted, 

With musical clear call at sunrise, and again at sunset, 

Or flitting among the trees of the apple-orchard, building the nest of his 


mate, 

The melted snow of March, the willow sending forth its yellow-green 
sprouts, 

For spring-time is here! the summer is here! and what is this in it and 
from it? 


Thou, soul, unloosen’d—the restlessness after I know not what; 

Come, let us lag here no longer, let us be up and away ! 

O if one could but fly like a bird! 

O to escape, to sail forth as in a ship! 

To glide with thee, O soul, o’er all, in all, as a ship o'er the waters; 

Gathering these hints, the preludes, the blue sky, the grass, the morning 
drops of dew, 

The lilac-scent, the bushes with dark green heart-shaped leaves, 

Wood violets, the little delicate pale blossoms called innocence, 

Samples and sorts not for themselves alone, but for their atmosphere, 

To grace the-bush I love—to sing with the birds, 

A warble for'joy of lilac-time, returning in reminiscence.’ 


IV.—Wa tt WHITMAN 


* Mais il a l'air d'un homme.” 
(Mot du président Lincoln 
sur Whitman.) 
Donnez-moi la paye pour laquelle j’ai servi, 
Donnez-moi 4 chanter les chants de la grande Idée, prenez tout le reste, 
Jai aimé la terre, le soleil, les animaux, j’ai méprisé les riches, 
J’ai donné des aumdnes 2 qui demandait, me suis levé en faveur des stupides 


et des fous, ai consacré mon revenu et mon travail aux autres, 


Hai les tyrars, n’ai point disputé de Dieu, ai usé de patience et d’indulgence 


A Pégand des gens, n’ai 6té mon chapeau a rien de connu ou d’inconnu, 


Ai librement lié compagnie avec les tempéraments puissants et incultes, et avec 


les jeunes, et avec les méres de famille, 





1 Warble for Lilac-Time,’ p. 293, 294. 
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Me suis lu & moi-méme ces feuilles en plein air, les ai mises 4 I’épreuve prés 
des arbres, sous les étoiles, sur le bord des fleuves, 

Ai renvoyé tout ce qui insultait mon 4me ou souillait mon corps, 

N’ai rien réclamé pour moi que je n’aie eu soin de réclamer pour les autres, 

Ai couru aux camps, y ai trouvé et accepté des camarades venus de chaque 
Etat, 

(Sur ma poitrine plus d’un soldat mourant s’est appuyé pour rendre le dernier 
soupir, 

Ce bras, cette main, cette voix ont nourri, relevé, rétabli, 

Rappelé a la vie plus d’une forme prostrée) ; 


Et maintenant j’attends volontiers que se développe, pour qu’on me comprenne, 
le gofit de ma personnalité ; 
Ne rejetant personne, admettant tous.! 


Avez-vous jamais rien ]u de plus grand dans aucun livre ? 


Mais relisez, surtout, et pénétrez-vous du son pur de ces paroles. Vous 
en entendrez peu d’aussi nobles, et combien en est-il parmi nous qui puissent 
se rendre un tel témoignage ? 


Oui, celui-la est un homme. Libre citoyen d’Amérique et satisfait de 
ce titre, il s’est tenu couvert devant tous, simple, digne, cordial sans souci 
des honneurs, hochets, vanités, vacuités. Issu de la bourgeoisie rurale, fils 
d’un fermier devenu petit entrepreneur, il a passé une partie de sa viea 
travailler de ses mains, et tour 4 tour typographe, instituteur, charpentier, 
constructeur, journaliste, est toujours resté le camarade des gens ordinaires, 
Yami des classes saines, solides, laborieuses. Ecrivain, il ne s'est point 
laissé aller a la gloriole littéraire : il n’a voulu que ‘faire son ceuvre’ et au 
fort du labeur les louanges ne le gonflérent pas plus que les sifflets ne le 


déroutérent. Démocrate, il a vu les grandeurs des masses, en a dit 


les inspirations, en a fustigé les vices, et malgré ses fréquents dégoits, 
a persisté dans sa foi aux idées de progrés et de perfectibilité. Patriote, 
il s'est, a Vinstar d’Abraham Lincoln, raidi contre la défaite, et 
n'a pas désespéré de l'Union aprés Bull Run. Chrétien vraiment 
évangélique, il a préché d’exemple: non content d’enseigner en paroles, 
de convier ses semblables 4 s’aimer et s’aider les uns les autres, d’élever 
la voix en faveur des petits, des déshérités, des souffrants, des proscrits, 
de saluer les nations opprimées ou vaincues, et, fidéle en tout point a la 
doctrine du Divin Maitre, de ne renier personne et d’accueillir dans son 
universel amour les prostituées et les criminels, il a-lui-méme, et dans la 
plus complete acception du mot, pratiqué la fraternité: pendant la guerre 
de sécession et les années qui suivirent, il soigna et assista, pansant leurs | 


1 © Leaves of Grass,’ p. 273, ‘ By Blue Ontario’s Shore.’ 
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corps et consolant leurs 4mes, plus de cent mille blessés ou malades. 
Génie supérieur, il a rendu hommage a ses fréres en génie, 4 Poe, a Cullen 
Bryant, a Longfellow, 4 Thoreau, a Whittier, 4 Emerson, a Lincoln. 
Croyant, il n’a cessé d’adorer le Kosmos; mobile, extatique, et joyeux, son 
hymne s'est ébattu au sein de la Divinité. Poéte, il a dédaigné l’atmo- 
sphére des salons, s’en est allé sur la grand’route, au grand air de l'Union, 
a traversé les cités, les fleuves, les prairies, les foréts, les montagnes, s’est 
livré 4 la vie naturelle, a proclamé l'innocence et la sainteté de la chair, a 
bu, mangé, aimé, s'est grisé des senteurs de l’herbe, s’est roulé dans la 
mer, s'est halé sous le soleil. Oh ! oui, en vérité, celui-la fut un homme. 








Je pourrais en rester la de sa vie, car il l’a résumée dans le passage 
ci-desus straduit: mais pour ceux qui seraient curieux des petits faits a 
l’appui, voici quelques pages de biographie. 





Mr. Walt Whitman est né le 31 mai 1819 dans une ferme de West 
Hills, Long Island. En jetant un coup d’ceil dans cet intérieur, nous 
prenons sur le vif la vie de la middle class rurale en Amérique au com- 
mencement du siécle. Les deux sexes travaillaient de leurs mains. Douze 
| ou quinze esclaves allaient et venaient, et donnaient a l’exploitation un air 
patriarcal. La maison, batie de fortes poutres, haute d’un étage et demi, 
était longue. Tapissée de fumée, une vaste cuisine a grande cheminée en 
occupait un bout; et l’on pouvait y voir les tout jeunes noirs, accroupis en 
cercle, et mangeant leur souper de pudding indien et de lait. Aucun luxe 
de mobilier ; on ne connaissait ni les tapis, ni les poéles, de beaux feux de 
bois égayaient les veillées. La nourriture était saine et substantielle, on 
avait en abondance du porc, de la volaille, du boeuf, des légumes, du cidre ; 
point de café, du thé et du sucre seulement pour les femmes. Peu de 
livres ; l'exemplaire annuel de l’almanach était un régal, et l'on en 
savourait la lecture pendant les soirées d’hiver. On voyageait 4 dos de 
cheval. Des endroits élevés on découvrait la mer, et la maisonnée allait 
souvent s’y amuser et s’y baigner : ou bien les hommes partaient seuls, en 
expeditions plus pratiques, pour couper du foin salé ou pécher. 


Ce fut la le milieu ot notre poéte passa son enfance, en compagnie de 








nombreux fréres et sceurs et sous I’ceil d’excellents parents. Le pére, 
Walter Whitman, était un homme placide et sérieux, trés bon pour les en- 
fants et pour les animaux. Quant a la mére, Louisa van Velsor, née d’une 
| vieille famille de marins d’origine hollandaise, on la citait pour la générosité 
q .de son coeur, son humeur égale, sa gaieté, son bon sens, sa santé, sa 
| fécondité ; bref, le type de l’épouse et de la mére. 
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Quoi d’étonnant a-ce que d’une pareille souche sortit le rejeton puis- - 
sant et génial qui s’appelle Walt Whitman? II vint a la ville de bonne 
heure, car son pére changea son premier état de fermier contre celui de 
charpentier et d’entrepreneur de batisses 4 Brooklyn. J'ai déja dit que la 
famille était nombreuse ; il fallut que chacun se pourvat de bonne heure. 
Dés seize ans Walter se mit 4 appendre le métier de typographe, mais 
tous les ans il s'arrangeait de facon a revoir son lieu de naissance et a 
passer les étés hors des villes. I] enseignait dans les familles ou dans les 
écoles de campagne et commengait 4 envoyer des articles aux journaux. 
L’un d’eux, inséré dans la Democratic Review, fut tres remarqué. 


De 1837 a 1848 nous le trouvons fixé & New-York, ow il fait du 
journalisme, se méle & la politique, parle dans les meetings. Mais surtout 
il se plongeait dans le plein courant de la vie, l’expérimentant et la vivant 
pour son compte autant qu’il I’étudiait chez les autres, sondant les pas- 
sions, les plaisirs, les entrainements. Caractéristique bien 4 son honneur, 
la compagnie qu'il continuait a préférer était celle des classes ordinaires, 
des individus que les sobs de tous pays dénomment ‘gens du commun,’ 
pilotes de la baie, fermiers, pécheurs, ouvriers, cochers de Broadway, il a 


toujours eu pour ces derniers une prédilection notée. 


En 1849 il commenca ses voyages dans l'Union, franchit les monts 
Alleghanies, descendit en bateau 4 vapeur le Mississipi, visita la Nouvelle- 
Orléans, ou il vécut un an et édita un journal, puis remonta vers le Nord 
et poussa une pointe jusque dans le Canada. Revenu a Brooklyn, il y 
reprit ses premiers métiers, fit tour 4 tour de la typographie, du journalisme, 
de la charpenterie, de la batisse. 


Enfin, en 1855, parut aux vitrines d’un libraire de Brooklyn un mince 
in-quarto de cent pages, mal imprimé, et qui n’avait pu trouver d’éditeur ; 
le titre était: ‘Les Feuilles d’Herbe.’ Naturellement personne n’y fit 
attention, et des semaines passérent sans qu'il s’en vendit un seul exem- 
plaire. Onen addressa quelques-uns aux principaux journaux, qui n’en 
parlérent pas. D’entre les personnes distinguées qui avaient recu le 
livre, certaines le retournérent crayonné en marge de notes insultantes. 


Tout a coup ce fut une stupeur. Emerson avait lu l’ouvrage, et venait 
d’écrire que c’était 14 une production géniale ‘et la plus haute manifesta- 


tion d’intelligence et de sagesse qui se fat encore produite en Amérique.’ 


Alors ragea la bataille. Pendant que les rétrogrades et les pharisiens 
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continuaient a traiter le grand poéte de pornographe, de libertin, d’impie, 
d’athée, que les modérés et les timorés n’osaient se prononcer pour lui, 
tous les esprits d’avant-garde, et parmi eux, divers des plus grands noms 
des lettres anglo-saxonnes contemporaines, se rangérent a ses cdtés. 
Aussi l’issue du conflit n’est-elle plus douteuse. La jeunesse américaine, 
sur laquelle il commence & exercer une véritable fascination, prend 
aujourd’hui parti pour l’auteur des ‘Leaves of Grass,’ des ‘ Democratic 
Vistas,’ et des ‘Specimen Days in America.’ Dés aujourd’hui, et de par 
la tranquille et colossale attitude de son ceuvre, M. Whitman passe pour 
une étonnante et préadamique figure, pour une figure d’ancétre et de 
patriarche ; il semble dominer de toute la téte, et a la facon d’un barde, 
les autres poétes américains, ses fréres. 


On a plus d’une fois dessiné son portrait physique, et il compléte en 
effet sa physionomie morale. De grande taille, téte absolument ovale et 
parfaitement symétrique, des sourcils trés arqués, un nez droit et large, 
barbe et cheveux coupés assez ras, des yeux bleus tranquilles sur lesquels 
s’abaissent volontiers les paupié¢res, tel le dépeint son ami John 
Burroughs. En prenant un bain de mer avec lui, le révérend Conway 
remarqua ‘que le soleil avait mis un masque vermeil sur son cou et sur sa 


face, et que son corps, également d’un blond vermeil, était remarquable 


par ses belles courbes et par cette grace de mouvement, fleur des nobles 
formes.’ Dans ses relations, il est sociable, d’humeur égale, modeste, peu 
questionneur et vous laissant volontiers la parole, sans prétentions philo- 
sophiques ou littéraires. Sa voix est douce et claire. 


Nous arrivons a la période héroique de sa vie: cette période se trouve 
justement coincider avec la grande crise américaine en ce siécle, c’est-a- 
dire la guerre de sécession. Son frére, le lieutenant-colonel George W. 
Whitman, ayant été, en 1862, a Fredericksburgh, blessé a la face par un 
éclat d’obus, il vint le soigner et profita de l’occasion pour rester au service 
des blessés et des malades. Des correspondances qu'il envoyait aux 
journaux du Nord lui permettaient de vivre, et tantot a Washington, devenu 
une vaste infirmerie, tantot aux ambulances volantes qui suivaient l’armée, 
non seulement il ne quitta point pendant plusieurs années le poste qu'il 
s’était assigné, mais en 1867 on le voyait encore chaque dimanche et méme 
fréquemment en semaine 4 |’hopital, continuant ses bons offices aux mutilés 
‘de la terrible guerre. 


Comme infirmier et ambulancier, il est demeuré légendaire. ‘Ici son 
caractére culmine, dit John Burroughs, et pour le service en question je ne 
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crois pas qu’aucun ait été doué comme lui. Son magnétisme était incroy- 
able et inépuisable. Et le mot magnétisme n’est nullement ici une figure 
de langage, mais un fait plus profond que le langage. L’ceil méme brillait 
a son approche: ses mots les plus ordinaires fortifiaient ; un air tonique 
semblait remplir la salle et neutraliser les mauvaises odeurs.’ Ses procédés 
étaient cependant simples, et les voici d’aprés le chirurgien qui les observa 
avec curiosité: ils consistaient a agir sur l’appétit, 4 ranimer par une 
attitude réconfortante, et en certains cas, a consoler l’ame des malades. 
Point de moralisation; il ne parlait & personne de ses ‘péchés,’ mais 
donnait a chacun soit quelque chose de bon a manger, soit une bagatelle, 
un petit cadeau, et avait un mot secourant, un regard. {I entrait, la face 
vermeille, les habits soigneusement brossés, une fleur ou un brin de 
verdure la boutonniére. Traversait-il les champs en été, il avait soin de 
cueillir un grand bouquet de tréfle rouge et blanc, et ]’éparpillait sur les lits, 
pour rappeler le dehors et le soleil. Ou bien encore il ne se rendait dans 
les salles qu’aprés s’y étre préparé, et comme pour ailer a une féte, vivifié 
par un bon repas, le bain, le repos, du linge frais. Alors il arrivait, un 
énorme havresac plein sur l’épaule, ou bien avec des paquets sous le bras, 
et les poches bondées. Pendant I’été il remplissait d’oranges un grand 
panier, et les distribuait aux fiévreux. 


' 3Au fort d’une telle campagne il tomba malade, en 1864, et lorsqu’au 
bout de six mois il fut remis, pour le récompenser de sa noble conduite, un 
nouveau secrétaire d’Etat a lintérieur, Jones Harlan—-nous tenons a 
répéter ce nom, et qu'il soit cloué au pilori—lui enleva la petite place de 
bureaucrate qu’on venait de lui donner & Washington, et qui, en lui 
assurant un revenu fixe, lui permettait encore d’étre, comme par le passé, 
assidu aux hopitaux de la ville. En vain un ami d’Harlan essaya de le 
faire revenir sur cette révocation; le secrétaire d’Etat répondit, que 
‘l’'auteur des “ Feuilles d’Herbe” ne serait jamais fonctionnaire dans son 
département.’ Le poéte fut d’ailleurs immédiatement vengé par un autre 
personnage officiel qui riposta en lui donnant un des emplois dont il 
pouvait disposer; il l’a occupé jusqu’a sa retraite. 


Quelques jours avant l’incident que nous venons de mentionner et que 
le poéte eut sans doute en dédain, un événement bien autre s’était abattu sur 
son coeur. Abraham Lincoln venait d’étre assassiné. Ce fut pour Mr. 
Whitman un coup d’autant plus violent qu'il considérait a juste titre le 
Président non seulement comme un des plus beaux caractéres politiques 
des temps modernes, mais comme expression idéale de l’Amérique. 
Bientot l’abattement fit place a l’enthousiasme. Exalté par la tragique 
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splendeur d’une telle mort, il écrivit, ‘When Lilacs in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d,’ poéme plein d’une tristesse solennelle et sublime, et le plus noble 
hommage qu’ait recu la tombe du héros. Plus d’une poitrine américaine 
s'est gonflée de pleurs a cette lecture, fortifiante cependant et male comme 
un chant d’orgue : 


When lilacs last in the dooryard bloom’d, 
And the great star early droop’d in the Western sky in the night, 
I mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with ever-returning spring. 


Ever-returning spring, trinity sure to me you bring, 
Lilac blooming perennial and drooping star in the West, 
And thought of him I love. 


* * * * 


Coffin that passes through lanes and streets, 

Through day and night with the great cloud darkening the land, 

With the pomp of the inloop’d flags, with the cities draped in black, 

With the show of the States themselves as of crape veil’d women standing, 

With processions long and winding and the flambeaus of the night, 

With the countless torches lit, with the silent sea of faces and the unbared 
heads, 

With the waiting depot, the arriving coffin, and the sombre faces, 

With dirges through the night, with the thousand voices rising strong and 
solemn, 

With all the mournful voices of the dirges pour’d around the coffin, 

The dim-lit churches and the shuddering organs—where amid these you 
journey, 

With the tolling, tolling bells’ perpetual clang, 

Here, coffin that slowly passes, 

I give you my sprig of lilac. 

Nor for you, for one alone, 

Blossoms and branches green to coffins all I bring, 

For fresh as the morning, thus would I chant a song 

For you, O sane and sacred death. 


All over bouquets of roses, 

O death, I cover you over with roses and early lilies, 
But mostly and now the lilac that blooms the first, 
Copious I break, I break the sprigs from the bushes, 
With loaded arms I come, pouring for you, 

For you and the coffins all of you, O death. 


. * * * 


O how shall I warble myself for the dead I loved? 
And how shall I deck my song for the large soul that has gone? 
And what shall my perfume be for the grave of him I love? 
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Sea-winds blown from east and west, 


Blown from the Eastern sea and blown from the Western sea, till there on 
the prairies meeting, 

These and with these and the breath of my chant, 

I'll perfume the grave of him I love.’ 


Nous aurions encore a parler de la noble piéce qu'il dédia sous ce 
titre: ‘O étoile de*France,’ a notre patrie écrasée en 1870; mais comme 
notre biographie ne saurait étre que sommaire, et réduite aux détails ou faits 
indispensables, nous pouvons la clore ici. Aujourd’hui les infirmités de la 
vieillesse ont touché le corps de Mr. Whitman; il est 4 moitié paralysé. 
Mais rien ne saurait atteindre son ame, et, dans ses souffrances, il garde la 
sérénité des sages des anciens jours. Il ne se plaint pas, nous dit le Dr. 
Bucke, reste d’humeur égale et patiente, plus beau a Voir dans cette 


vieillesse douloureuse que dans sa robuste jeunesse et dans son magnifique 
age mur. 


Et puisque cela devait étre, peut-étre qu’en effet cela est mieux ainsi. 
L’épreuve, ce complément nécessaire de toute vie grande, est venue attacher 
autour de ce vénérable front son supréme et touchant halo. Aujourd’hui la 
consécration est absolue ; le poéte, continué par le héros, s’achéve par le 
stoique, et se couronne en lui. Ainsi arrété, type adéquat au ciseau de la 
statuaire, on dirait d’un ancien. Semblable au frére en génie qui le jugeant 
d’un coup d’ceil le dénommait ‘un homme,’ qu'il appelait 4 son tour son 
‘capitaine,’ et dont il chanta la mort en mélopées immortelles, il a le je ne 
sais quoi de male, de serein, de simple et d’épique, disparu depuis les grands 
citoyens des républiques d’autrefois. En un mot, il nous apparait comme 
un spécimen, rare dans le monde moderne, de ces organisations puissantes 
et flexibles qui s’épanouissaient dans la cité antique a la belle époque, 
jalouses de déployer nombre d’aptitudes, et tendant instinctivement a 
incarner l'homme complet. 


GABRIEL SARRAZIN. 


1* Memories of President Lincoln’: ‘When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d.’—Voir 
encore l’admirable piéce intitulée ‘O Captain, my Captain,’ p. 262. 
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The Mew and Be Old 


SCENE.—A luxurious boudoir in ————— Square. Time five o'clock, Personages 
Lapy BELTEIN, 7x a poetically suggestive tea-gown; AMY SMITH, 7” a dowdy 
serge and countrified hat and mantle. 


Amy. How nice it is to see you again, you dear old thing! After all 
these years! You are a little altered, Edith, but you are just the same 
beautiful creature you always were ; and just as good—-that I am sure of! 
It is the style, perhaps, that has changed. 


Lady Beltein. Oh, as to that, my dear, ten years make a difference ; and 
perhaps your assumption of goodness is a little too generous. When we 
parted we were girls on our promotion, believing in every kind of pretty 
fable, and knowing nothing of real life. Now we are both married 
women—wives and mothers and all that ; so of course we are not just the 
same as we were. 


Amy. No, not so far as that goes, but not more than that. Our hearts 
are the same, Edith; and that is everything ! 


Edith. 1 know nothing about hearts except that they are big pumping 
machines which sometimes get out of order ; but I do know that life and ex- 
perience make enormous changes in one—rubbing off the gilt and destroy- 
ing one’s illusions wholesale. At least itis so with me. But youare what you 
were, Amy, as a school-girl ; a little stouter and more matronly, of course, 


but with the same face—the same expression—exactly the same! Your 
experience of life has not told on you a hair’s breadth. 
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Amy. And yet I have had a great deal, dear. It should have made its 
mark—only that I have been so happy! I do not think there is a happier 
woman in the world than Iam. But six children and ten years of parish 
work—that gives one something to think of and more to know. 


Edith. Six children in ten years! (sotto voce) You poor unhappy crea- 
ture ! 


Amy (enthusiastically). Yes ; little darlings ! Not one too many! I think 
nothing so delightful as a young baby. To lean across your husband’s 
breast and to have your baby in your arms—it is just heaven on earth, 


Edith ! 
Edith. Ten years of such a paradise would rather sicken me, I think. 


Amy (laughing). How like you to say that, when you don’t mean it! 
Why, the nursery is the happiest place in the world. I don’t know which 
I like best, a romp in the nursery with the children, or my quiet evenings 
with my husband in his study when they have all gone to bed and we 
are left alone. 


Edith. And then what do you do ? 


Amy. I work. I mend the children’s clothes; or make them, when 
they want new frocks and things ; and he smokes and reads. My machine 
makes scarcely any noise; and Tom is so good, he would not mind if it 
did. It is all so peaceful, so restful! They are so happy, those dear 
quiet evenings ! 


Edith. Though the nursery and a noisy romp with six children are so 
delectable ? 


Amy (laughing). Twin happinesses ! When I go upstairs, and they all 
come crowding round me, and clamber into my lap, and pull down my hair, 
and kiss me with their dear wet little mouths, and pat my face with their 
sticky little hands—Edith! I am sometimes foo happy! I feel as if I could 
not thank God enough, or be grateful enough for my blessings ! 


Edith (in a rather artificial voice). 1 am glad you are so happy, dear. 


Amy. But you have only one child, poor darling! I ought not to have 
said so much (with great feeling, her blue eyes rather dark and moist). 
Poor Edith! Fancy, only one child! How miserable you must be ! 


Edith (drily). You know I was never so enthusiastic about babies as 
you were, Amy. When we were girls together you worshipped every 
baby you saw, and I did not. My one son is quite enough for me. 
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Amy. Can't I see him, Edith? I should so much like to see him. 
Edith. He is at school, dear. He went to school the day after he was 
seven, and he has been there two years now. 


Amy. At school! I wonder you could send him away from you—the 
only child, and so young too! We are not thinking of sending Tommy 
to school yet—not for years, indeed—not till he is fourteen or so. 


Edith, No? Then how do you educate him ? 


Amy. Oh, papa—my husband—-is educating him and all the others. As 
soon as I have taught them to read and write, he takes them. You see 
our parish, though large, is very sparsely populated, and we have plenty 
of time on our hands. If my husband did not educate the children and 
work in the garden, he would have really very little to do. Besides, we 
want to keep the children with us as long as we can. Those big schools 
are such horrid places! The games are so rough, and the boys are not 
cared for enough in their health—not looked after as at home. They 
put them into damp sheets and all that kind of thing; and then they 
catch measles and whooping-cough. Oh, they are horrid places ! 


Edith. As for that, dear, boys must run their dangers if they are to be 
made men of at all. You cannot keep them always at home. 


Amy. Not always, but till they are older and have sense enough to 
take care of themselves and ask for what they want. And till their prin- 
ciples are formed, too—so that they will not be influenced by bad example. 
It would break my heart if they learnt to be rude and vulgar, or to talk 
that detestable slang, or left off saying their prayers night and morning. 
And it would break their father’s too. Don’t you feel like that with your 
little man ? 


Edith. Oh no! He is all right. He is looked after well enough. Be- 
sides, I want him to become manly and self-reliant. 


Amy (gravely). But virtue is the only true manliness, Edith. 


Edith. 1 don’t quite know about that. I know some very virtuous 
yoing men who are the reverse of manly. Indeed, I think we want a 
little dash of the devil in us to keep things going. The ‘lilies and 
languors’ are very fade, after all. The ‘roses and raptures’ do better. 


Amy. Oh, Edith, don’t ! don’t ! How can you say such dreadful things ! 
But I know you only want to tease me ; you were always such a naughty girl 
that way !—you always liked to shock and horrify me. But don’t do it now. 


Edith (abruptly). By the way, talking of manliness, how is my old 
friend ‘ Jack’ ? 
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Amy (smiling). Jack? dear old Jack! Just the same! As good and 
nice and kind as ever. I have only one fault to find with him—he will 
not marry. 


Edtth (with affected surprise). You want him to marry? Why, Amy, 
what harm has poor Jack done to you ? 


Amy. What harm? because I want him to marry ? What do you 
mean, Edith ? 


Edith. 1s marriage such a sure success that you want your favourite 
brother to run the risk ? I should scarcely care for mine to take the leap. 


Amy. It is a sure success for good people who love each other. It is 
their own fault when it turns out ill. 


Edith. Not always. 


Amy. Always. No good person makes an unhappy marriage. A good 
person married to a wicked one does, of course, but not two good people. 
That is more what I mean. 


Edith. Davero? You make no allowances for differences in tempera- 
ment, tastes, intellect ? For my part, I think the marvel is when things 
go right, not that they so often go wrong—and that a marriage may be 
very unhappy indeed with no moral fault on either side. You don’t suit, 
that is all. 





Amy. But you should make yourselves suit. You have sworn before 
God that you would love each other. Remember what we vow when we 
marry ! 


Edith. And ninety-nine out of a hundred cannot perform—and do not. 
Amy. Edith! 


Edith. Well! is it not so? I will not be pedantic as to the exact 
figures ; but am I not right ? Do not a great many, even of those who marry 
for love, live to forget all about that and drift into discord and enmity 
instead ? Poor human nature must have its say; and that trail of the 
serpent, you know, is over us all. 


Amy. It is too shocking to think of! It is enough to bring down a 
judgment on the country if what you say is true. 


Edith. My dear, you are rather lavish with your judgments ! That two 
perfect strangers, without training for their parts—unlike in habits, 
education, associations, everything—should find after a time that an 
experiment has turned out a failure, and that fire and water cannot 
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amalgamate- —is this enough to bring a judgment on a whole nation? | 
think that the poor luckless creatures who have played for these high 
stakes—-and lost—should have divine solace, or solace of some sort, instead 
of punishment. They suffer quite enough as it is; they don’t want any 


more. 


Amy. But marriage is a sacrament, Edith—a divine ordinance. It was 
instituted by God Himself, and is not to be classed as a mere human 


experiment. 


Edith. All the same it is, my dear; neither more nor less. And being 
human, and an experiment, it must fail as often as it succeeds; and per- 


haps oftener. 
Amy. Then what would you do, Edith ? Not have people marry ? 


Edith. My enemies, yes; but poor ‘Jack’ was never an enemy of 
mine, so 1 would exempt him. Let him enjoy his liberty, poor fellow. 
Time enough to punish him when he has done something very heinous. 


Amy (with surprise). Why, marriage is the happiest thing in the 
world! There is no happiness, indeed, without it. To feel that you are 
safe from all sorrow but the sickness or death sent by God; to have 
some one to whom you can open your heart and tell every thought—some 
one you can never love too much—with whom you have no reserve, no 
fear ; to feel when his arms are about you that no power on earth can 
harm you; to love, and be loved—Edith, dear! you cannot mean what 
you say. Liberty! there is no liberty equal to the delightful bondage, if 
you like to call it so, of marriage. 


Edith. Because you are in love with your husband. 
Amy. | love him, yes, better than all the world—him and the chil- 


dren. But he and the children are one in my mind. He is their father, 


and they are like bits of him to me. 


Edith. You must remember, however, that all wives are not in love 
with their husbands in this enthusiastic way. That makes all the 
difference. 

Amy. Then they ought to be, else they should not have married. Be- 
sides, any girl would love Jack. He is so good! such a darling! He 
would make the best husband in the world. 


Edith. Grant that ; but how could you answer for the girl? Women 
are so detestable sometimes ; how could you ensure her being nice? She 
might be ill-tempered, jealous, exacting, or a fool. That is more than 
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likely, indeed! Or she might be so much in love as to make poor Jack’s 
life a burden to him by her oppressive fondness, always wanting to kiss 
him, and all that. He had better keep as he is than marry either a minx 
or a fool—either a termagant or a lap-dog. 


Amy. | do not see that she need be either. She might be a dear, sweet, 
good girl—like you, for instance. And then think what a dreary life a 
bachelor leads !—with no woman to love him, no home, no children, no 
one to care for him or comfort him ! 


Edith. He may be loved though not married, surely ! 
Amy. How can he be! And what good would it be to him if he were ? 
Edith. Well, I don’t know—I suppose the same good as usual. 


Amy. No, how could it be ? If he were in love, and could not marry 
because the girl was poor, or something like that, it would be all the more 
painful for him. 


Edith. There are ways round difficulties ; and there are compensations. 


Amy. I do not see them. I think nothing in the world so dreary as 
the life of a bachelor. 


Edith. And I nothing more delightful. He is free. 


Amy. And lonely. Fancy going home to lonely lodgings every 
night, with no wife to receive him! How dreadful ! 


Edith. What of that? He has his club, his friends, his amusements, 
He is made much of in society, and he has the lordly feeling of being 
able to choose. He is like the child with a shilling in a toy shop—he is 
the potential possessor of every toy in the place. While the shilling is 
unspent he is absolute master of his fate. 


Amy. That seems to me to be only another word for inconstancy. 


Edith. Let us call it hesitation instead — choice, or deliberating 
before choosing. 


Amy. That does not make those lonely evenings in his lodgings any 
brighter. 


Edith. He does not spend them, my dear. He has his companions; 
and perhaps those companions fill the place of a wife with more satis- 
faction, all things considered. 


Amy. How can that be? How can men be such pleasant companions 


as a woman ? 
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Edith (smiling). But our bachelor has his love affairs ; and those love 
affairs have in them a certain element of poetry that gets lost in the daily 
contact of marriage. 


Amy. To be replaced by something far better. 


Edith. That depends on taste. Not every man cares to live for his 
children and his garden only. 


Amy. What better could he live for? Love and duty :—you cannot go 
beyond these, Edith. The children make the joy of the house; and I am 
sure nothing is more healthful nor more delightful than keeping a garden 
well stocked and tidy! Besides, my husband has the parish to attend to 
and the sick to visit. 


Edith. Old women and raw lads. These are not very exhilarating 
companions, my dear. Our bachelor does better than that. If he is 
handsome, he is smothered in countesses ; if he is clever, he holds a little 
court wherever he goes. If he has his fortune to make, he may build his 
golden stairs of what pattern he likes—in fancy. When once married all 
this has faded away and passed down into the unalterable conditions of 
matter of fact mediocrity. 


Amy. And in exchange he has got solid happiness and the delights of a 
family. 


Edith. Questionable. While he is unmarried, and with only love 
affairs on hand, he has that dash of poetry, that strain of romance in 
his life which is like the delicate flavour of fruit or the subtle fragrance of 
vine leaves. This is more delightful than the scent of pickles and jam, 
as roses and violets are more lovely than the homely cabbage. 


Amy. Well! I suppose I am too prosaic—but I cannot see the attrac- 
tion in that kind of hopeless love affair which seems to fascinate you so 
much. If a man is in love he wants to marry and have a home of his 
own ; and I cannot see why he should then lose all the fruit, Edith, and 
have only cabbages. 


Edith. No? not when there is nothing more to get ? when every- 
thing is easy and there are no more obstacles ? 


Amy. But why should there be obstacles? If her parents do not 
want a girl to marry a certain man, she should not meet him or carry on 
a correspondence with him. I am sure I should be very sorry if any of 


my girls did such a thing when they are older! The mother knows best 
what is good for her girls. 
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Edith. There you are again, with your laws and ‘shoulds’ and ‘should 
nots’ to regulate the poor human heart !—and the human heart that rebels ! 


Amy. The human heart is desperately wicked, and has to be kept in 
order by divine grace; you forget that, Edith. Besides, what pleasure 
can there be in all this? It would have been to me the most fearful 
anguish—in the first place to have loved a man I could not marry and 
then to have had a secret correspondence with him. Not that I should 
ever have done that. If my mother had forbidden me to marry even Tom, 
I would have obeyed her. 


Edith. If all the world thought like you where would be our poetry, 
our art, our inspiration? Romeo and Juliet, Faust and Margaret, 
Anthony and Cleopatra—hey ? 


Amy (gravely). Poetry is not real life. We should call those creatures 
rather hard names if we had them in our drawing-rooms. We do not 
want them for examples. 


Edith. Yet life would be infinitely dull without them; and the old, old 
story is as true now as it was then. 


Amy. So be it. I have not a word to say against that ‘old, old 
story.’ I know that love is the great joy of life; but then it must be 
love with duty, with honour, with obedience to parents, and without 
deception. 


Edith. Sometimes circumstances are stronger than we, and we are 


forced to deceive. We cannot live in the Palace of Truth. 


Amy. Not entirely; but in all large things we ought. There ought to 
be no real falsehood in our lives. 


Edith. And a window in every breast ? 


Amy. Between husbands and wives and parents and children, cer- 
tainly. 

Edith (drily). 1 fancy a few husbands would see rather uncomfortable 
pictures at times—read what they would a little regret after they had read ! 


Amy. Oh! every wife has her moments of ill-temper. But they pass, 
of course. I don’t mean to say that one should come out with every 
passing feeling, especially when petulant and disagreeable. That would 
be silly and wrong too. 


Edith. But all the graver thoughts and feelings ? and all actions ? 


Amy. Actions? Certainly! Fancy a wife doing anything that her 
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husband did not know! Fancy my having a secret from Tom! You 
never have any secrets from your husband, Edith, I am sure ?. 


Edith. Lord Beltein would be considerably bored if I had not. 
Amy. What an extraordinary thing to say ! 


Edith. We give each other wide margins. He does not interfere with 
me and | do not interfere with him. That is the only way to live. We 
are the best friends im the world; and we see less of each other than of 


anyone we know. 
Amy (wonderingly). What a dreadful life! How wretched for you! 


Edith. On the contrary, how rational! We have no time to bore each 
other, and so we remain good friends. If we were always in each other’s 
pockets we should be anything but amiable to each other by now. He 
respects my individuality and I respect his; he has his friends and I 
have mine ; and everything goes on velvet in consequence. 


Amy (with a little sigh). 1 should not like that kind of life, I must 
confess. I never see too much of my husband—dear fellow ! 


Edith. And never get tired of the same face ? 
Amy. Tired of Tom ? (/aughing) No! indeed not. Nor he of me. 


Edith. 1 shall put you both in a glass case, Amy, and take you out as 
a show. Married ten years and not tired yet of each other ? 


Amy. Now, you tease! Why, are you tired of Lord Beltein or he of 
you ? 

Edith. Have I not told you that I take good care not to give him 
or myself the chance? We see so little of each other that we are always 
in a sense fresh. We are sometimes weeks—during the Session—without 
meeting. 

Amy. That is not marriage according to my ideas. 


Edith. No, it is rationality. A man I know said to me the other day: 
‘Women do not understand the almost agony it is to a man to see always 
the same face with his coffee every morning.’ I suppose you do not under- 
stand that, Amy ?—the same face, the dead sickness of the same woman, 
the want of change, of variety, of something fresh ? 


Amy (flushing). As little as I understand the greater pleasure in what 
you call obstacles, than in an open and honourable engagement. I do not 
suppose men want to leave their homes and their wives just for the 


pleasure of leaving them ? 
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Edith. Some do. Rousseau used to leave his mistress for the pleasure 
ef writing to her. That broke the monotony though he wrote to the same 
woman. Still even that was a change; and men do need a change. So 
do women. 


Amy. Edith, you shock me too dreadfully! I scarcely understand 
what you mean. I feel as if we were talking in different languages. 


Edith. Perhaps we are, my dear. We have had different experiences, 
you see. You have lived down in the country, where you have heard 
nothing and know nothing of what goes on in the world. I have lived in 
London in. the very thick of it all, and I know the dessous des cartes as 
all London women of the world do. 


Amy (warmly). Then I am very glad I am not in the thick of it. I 
prefer the country, and my life there with my children and husband, the 
parish and the poor, to all the pleasures and gaieties which seem ta 
separate husbands and wives, and make home anything in the world but 
home. 

Edith. Each to his taste. I prefer truth and knowledge to an idyllic 
Arcadia, where I must say the mirth and innocence would seem too much 
like milk and water to please me, and where one would live and die 
knowing nothing whatever of life—its struggles, its passions, its pains, its 


raptures—its very sins ! 
Amy. Edith, don’t! Sins! Oh, Edith! 


Edith (gravely). And are not sins as much part of human life as 
anything else? Sins and passions and suffering—are these not 
Humanity ? Do you want to make-believe that we are all like wax dolls, 
curled and combed and nicely dressed, and with nothing more than bran 
in our bodies and cotton-wool in our heads? That is not life, Amy—the 
life of sentient, passionate men and women! Children and cabbages—all 
very well in their places ; matrimonial bliss—a good thing in its degree ; 
but there is more than that to know. And more to live for! And oh! how 
infinitely more to feel ! 


Amy. Yes, so there is, I grant you, Edith. There are all the heroisms 
of action—the glorious lives of such men as Gordon and Father Damien— of 
women like Grace Darling and this lovely Sister Rose Gertrude. But 
occasions for such splendid action come but seldom in one’s life. And 
failing these, the quiet home of love and duty and work and children is the 
best. 

Edith, No! that is not life. That is vegetation. And Love—do you 
call that prosaic, hum-drum, every-day thing Love ?—-the love for 
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which one would brave death and disgrace, and loss and dishonour—the 
love which makes earth a paradise when we meet and a hell when we 
part—the joy that is snatched in danger like a jewel from the flames— 
those sweet whispering talks in the avenue in the moonlight—the silence 
that says more than words—the look that is a volume, a poem, a song, 
which no one of all the crowd round about reads or hears—the rapture of 
the hurried touch—the prize of the uninterrupted meeting, that prize which 
has been waited for and worked for, all the dearer when got for the pains 
and difficulties that surrounded it—the yearning sorrow of absence—the 
planning to shorten separation—the delight of the cherished letter, carried 
like a talisman in the bosom, close pressed to the heart 





all the poetry of 
life and all its beauty—no bloom rubbed off by daily familiarity—no 
exquisite delicacy of colour faded by the sordid circumstances of 
domesticity—that is Love, Amy !—that is the crown of life and the Golden 
Rose which a greater than the Pope blesses when he gives! Let 


me have that, and do you take your parish, your garden, and your nursery. 


Amy (very slowly). 1 do not understand you, Edith. It is all Greek 
and Hebrew to me coming from you, a married woman. I could 
understand it in some romantic and enthusiastic girl, and think no harm, 
but where there is a husband—it is an enigma. What have you to do 
with all this even in thought? It is a sin to think it—to imagine it. I 
would not insult you by supposing that it could be more than imagination 
with you. Forgive me for the very supposition, even though disclaimed as. 
soon as made. I should not have said it at all. 


Edith (with a forced laugh). One may imagine a situation for others, if 
not for one’s self. Else what would our poor authors do? I was only 
imagining for others. Did you not know that I was writing a book ? 


Amy. No, and I hope, dear, not on this subject—not on all this frantic 
love if the heroine is married. That would be a sin, Edith. 


Edith. Of course! of course! As you say, what has a married woman 
to do with love outside her husband ? 


Amy. What, indeed ! 


Edith. A man who has bought a woman’s beauty as he would buy a 
fine picture or a superb hunter—who has not a thought in common with 
her—who is cold as ice to all her enthusiasms, her aspirations—who under- 
stands only the worldly part of life; social success, political ambition, the 
material pleasures to be had from money—who has no more soul than a 
fossil—yes, to such a log as this tie a living spirit with all its fire, 
its capacities for life, and bid it—love; and love no other. Let who will 
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come in its way, bid it be faithful to that body of death to which it is 
chained, and to abandon its birthright of passion and delight. For the 
sake of what ? A few words said by a man in a white surplice, which are 
held to create a sacrament and constitute a charm that must not be broken ! 
(Suddenly changing her voice) This, too, you see, Amy, is part of the play. 
This is what my naughty heroine in the novel would say. 





Amy (very gravely). 1 would rather not have such novels in my pos- 
session, Edith; nor hear them read, nor know that you of all women 
should write them. They are abominable! Think of the evil they do! 
Excusing a married woman's love for another man? Oh, Edith! It can- 
not be you, surely, who excuse such a sin ? 


Edith (bitterly). You are like all happy wives, Amy—cruel to those 
who have not made the same harmonious choice as yourselves. For cold 
cruelty and want of sympathy with their less fortunate sisters, commend 
me to religious-minded and contented wives! Satisfied themselves, with 
everything they want, they grudge those less fortunate a breath of the 
fragrant rose-garden—which, however, they have filled with pot-herbs !|— 
grudge them human life in the name of religion and morality. 


Amy. Not grudge, Edith. Wrong is wrong in novels or in real life : 
and to wish women to be virtuous, and to oppose their doing what they 
should not, is not grudging them. All these things have been settled for 
us by One greater than ourselves, and to rebel even against an unhappy 
marriage such as you describe, is a sin against God. To let the thoughts 
stray into anything like love for another man is, of course, a crime for 
which there is no forgiveness here or hereafter. That is all I say. It is 
in the Bible; and the Bible is the only sure guide we have. 


Edith. Yet Christ forgave the woman taken in adultery. 


Amy. We are not Christ. We have to obey as He taught, not sin 
because He was merciful. 





Edith (defiantly). Then divorce should be easier. It is perfectly mon- 
strous that two people should have to live together when they do not love 
each other and do not suit. Mutual consent should be a sufficient reason 
for a divorce ; and it would be if we had common sense. 


Amy. Edith! what a shocking idea! And what do you make of the 
words, ‘Those whom God has joined together let no man put 
asunder’ ? 


Edith. A fetish; no more nor less. 
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Amy. Oh, Edith, how you are changed! Where have you got all 
these awful notions ? You are not the same person you were. 


Edith. Now, Amy, be reasonable. If we allow divorce for one thing 
we may for another. We have to regulate society as is best for the 
world; and if the marriage laws do not answer, they ought to be 


changed. 


Amy. No, no, no! certainly not. They were made by God, and we 
have no right to change them according to our own corrupt wills and 
affections. 


Edith (caressingly). What a sweet little Puritan it is! Yes, my dear, 
it is easy to see you have lived all your life in the country, with a clergy- 
man husband and six children! You have been kept from so much that 
nous autres see and feel and have to battle against ! 


Amy. We are only good so far as we can resist when we are tried. 
If I have been kept from trial, that is by God’s mercy. If you have been 
tried, my poor Edith, you are all the more beautiful because you have 


resisted temptation and kept good through it all. 


Edith ( flushing deeply). Now let us change the conversation. Tell me 
about your children—tell me about ‘ Jack.’ Shall I try to get a wife for 
him ? How much money does he want with her? I have a host of 
eligible girls on my list, ranging from ten thousand pounds dof to thirty 
thousand, and beyond. 


Amy. Now! tease again! We don’t want Jack to marry for money, 
or to be married by a match-maker. He must choose for himself. 

Edith. You are wrong there, my dear. The best marriages are those 
which are made up by sympathetic and understanding friends. Far better 
a little worldly wisdom than oceans of what is called love. The worldly 
wisdom sees to the fitness of the things which remain—the solids; the 
oceans of love evaporate into clouds ; and clouds bring rain, Amy. 

Amy. Then what was the meaning of all your fine rhapsody about 
love just now? You blow hot and cold, dear, in the same breath. 


Edith. That? Oh! that was different. That was my novel. 

Amy (with a little sigh). 1 wish I understood you better, Edith. You 
have slipped away from me, somehow. I do not feel that you are the 
girl | knew and loved so much at school. You are another person. 


Edith, That window again? Perhaps better not, dear! You might 
see ugly shapes ; and you know, where ignorance is bliss it is worse than 
folly to be wise. 
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The Servant (opening the door). Mr. Lavington. 
Mr. Lavington. Charmed to find you at home, Lady Beltein. 


Lady Beltein. Yes; it is a chance. My friend Mrs. Smith has been my 
pleasant jailer, else you know this is not my day. 


Mr. Lavington (with a very cool bow to Amy). In any case I profit. 

Lady Beltein. Well! what news? Anything fresh ? 

Mr. Lavington. Have you not heard ? 

Lady Beltein. No. What ? 

Mr. Lavington. Lady Hop o’ my Thumb has bolted at last. 

Lady Beltein. Surely not! What a fool she must be! With the 
Captain ? 

Mr. Lavington. So much to the good. With the Captain, and not 
another—yet. 


Lady Beltein. Oh! I don’t think that, poor little woman! I think she 
will be true enough now. But will he ? 


Mr. Lavington. Doubtful, I should say ; wouldn’t like to bet on it. 


Lady Beltein. She must be dreadfully gone to have done such a thing. 
There are those three children, too, and the girls are rather nice. She 
will keep true. 


Mr. Lavington. My dear lady, only a question of time and opportunity. 
She has passed through the fire too often; and you know the old saying: 
‘Souvent femme varie.’ 


Lady Beltein (reproachfully). What a slander ! 
Mr. Lavington (with a caressing look). 1 grant there are exceptions— 


few and far between. But they ave to be found. So are pearls in an 
oyster-bed. 


Lady Beltein (with a forced laugh). For so much grace to the sex at 
large—thanks. 

Mr. Lavington. By the way, there is a dreadful row at the Fourstars. 

Lady Beltein. Indeed! Who is it now? Prince Honeydew? I have 
seen that coming. 


Mr. Lavington. No; the other way. It is my lady this time who is 
the aggrieved, and my lord who is the aggressor—transgressor, I should 
say. Consequently my lady makes hay all over the place, as a precaution 
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against future slips of her own. No, this is Mrs. Wilduck ; and Wilduck 
has cut up rough and says he won't stand any more of it; and it does 
seem as if there will be no getting over it this time. 


Lady Beltein. 1 am not surprised. The Fourstars were bound to 
come to grief, if not one then the other, and perhaps both. They are so 
criminally imprudent. As for Mrs. Wilduck, the woman is a perfect 
maniac, taking all the world into her confidence as she does. There was 
not a friend she had who did not know all about that affair with Gus 
Masher. 


Mr. Lavington. Poor soul! but think what it must be to be tied to 
Wilduck. What can you expect, and what cannot be forgiven ? 


Lady Beltein (laughing). Well, | grant Wilduck is enough to make 
St. Agnes forget herself. I would not have lived with him for a week. 


Mr. Lavington. And Louise has stood him for three years! She 
deserves a piece of plate—upon my soul she does. 


Lady Beltein (to Amy). This cannot be very interesting to you, dear. 
You do not know the people, and so miss the point. 


Amy (hurriedly). 1 understand quite enough—too much, indeed ! 
Mr. Lavington. You do not live in London, I presume ? 


Amy (a little too energetically for good breeding). No, | am thankful to 
say I do not. I would not live here for worlds. 


Mr. Lavington. You are fortunate; I adore the country. My ideal of 
happiness is a charming little place in the country, with orchards and 
meadows and rivers and mountains, and the one kindred spirit (with a@ 
rapid glance at Lady Beltein). 


Amy. 1 cannot understand any one living in London. I think it the 
most dreadful place in the world. 


Mr. Lavington. For smoke and size? True. 
Amy. No, for wickedness. It is as bad as the Cities of the Plain. 


Mr. Lavington. Yet it is the only place where one really lives. In 
the country, with Nature and the Eternal Silences, one thinks and medi- 
tates—one’s soul soars up into the Vast—one hears the Divine Voice, 
and one drinks in the bounteous beauty of Nature and Nature’s Spirit. 
But London is the only place where one’s life is perfected in the real 
sense of humanity. Its swirl and passion, its clash of interésts, its excess 
of energy—that is life ! 
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Lady Beltein. That is just what I have been saying. In the country 
one vegetates—in London one lives. 


Amy. But what a life !—a life without truth or faith or virtue—a life 
without God ! 


Mr. Lavington. A little too sweeping. We have some good left 
among us, and I assure you the churches are well attended; and the 
congregations are, on the whole, more intelligent than those in a country 
church—and profit more. 


Amy. 1 would rather have our innocent old peasants, who do not 
perhaps understand very much but who are good and upright and honest, 
than these people of whom you and Edith have been talking. I have not 
quite understood all you have been saying, for I do not know the people, 
I am thankful to say. But I have made out enough to know that things 
have been done which ought not to be even spoken of below one’s breath, 
and that they have been discussed between you as if there was no sin in 
them and they were mere matters of course. 


Mr. Lavington. It is sad that such should be, but—gque voulez-vous ? 
Sweetness and light do not comprise the whole of human life. The 
completed being must complete the circle of human experience. And we 
must not be too severe. 


Amy. Human experience does not necessarily include all the awful 
things you have been talking about—runaway wives and infamous 
husbands. 


Mr. Lavington (with affected earnestness). Yet sometimes the soul 
that has stooped to the darkness of experience—that has descended into 
hell—is better fitted to ascend into heaven than one which has always 
kept the same level. 


Amy (with a little shudder), That sounds like blasphemy to me. 
Through sin to learn God? By repentance to be forgiven, that I can 
understand ; but to do wrong that one may complete the circle, as you call 
it—no ! 


Mr. Lavington (with the same tone of affected earnestness). Because 
you are yet in the leading-strings of conventional morality and the dead 
formula. You have not emancipated yourself into the true ethos—the 
divine essence of things. 


Amy. 1 hope not—so far, indeed, as I understand you. I have only one 
guide—the Bible; and the Bible teaches me very differently from all 
this. 
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Mr. Lavington. The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 

Amy. Not in your sense. Of that I am very sure. 

Lady Beltein. Mrs. Smith is a clergyman's wife, Algernon. You cannot 
expect her to understand the new morality. 

Amy. The new immorality you mean, Edith !—fine phrases for good 
things—husks and not real food ! 

Mr. Lavington. 1 respect your innocence, my dear lady. It is refresh- 
ing; but milk for babes and meat for men. We who are men need 
different nourishment from you who are of the babes. 

Amy. Do you call upholding sin and shame and crime, as a necessary 
experience, meat for men ? I should call it poison ! 


Mr. Lavington (sotto voce). The dove is developing talons! This queer 
little hodmadod holds her own manfully ! 

Edith (suddenly). 1 did not know you were so tenacious, Amy. 

Amy. Did you think I would agree to all this horrible wickedness, 
Edith ? What did you take me for ?—one of those dreadful women who 
have no standard of right and wrong, no conscience, no relf-respect 
even? To condone is the first step to doing. Do you think J would 
condone a woman’s leaving her husband, or anything of that kind? I 
would cut out my tongue sooner! But (d/ushing deeply) these are things 
not to be thought of, still less spoken of, with a strange man. It is a 
shame to even allude to them. I feel all on fire with shame and sorrow. 
Edith ! how can you have such things talked of before you ? 


The Servant. Mr. Smith. 


Amy (rising hurriedly, and half running to meet her husband). Oh, papa, 
I am so glad you have come! (she takes hold of his hand, which she passion- 
ately kisses, while her eyes fill with tears and she gives a little sob). 

Mr. Smith (tenderly). What is it, mamma? What has happened to 
disturb you ? 

Amy (impulsively). 1 want to go home to baby! (turning to Lady 
Beltein). We will go now, Edith, please. My husband has come for me, 
you see, and I want to go home to baby. 

Edith (stiffly). 1 am sorry Mr. Smith cannot stay longer. 

Mr. Smith (good-naturedly). Well, you see, Lady Beltein, my wife's 
wishes are my commands. And she has been nearly two hours away 
from the child. Perhaps some other day—when we come up to London 
again. 


Amy (with emotion). 1 will never come to London again ! never ! 
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Amy (clinging to her husband's arm in the street). Oh, papa, I feel 
as if | should never be clean again. Let us take a cab and go back to the 
lodgings at once. I must have baby in my arms! I feel as if I were ill, 
and that this is the only thing to make me well. Baby in my arms and 
my head on your shoulder, papa! How I wish I could kiss you now! oh, 
how I wish I could ! 

Mr. Smith. But what is it all about, little mamma ? What has dis- 
turbed you so much, dear ? 

Amy. The awful things I have heard! They will haunt me till I die. 
I will never see Edith Beltein again. She is not the girl I knew, and I do 
not want to know her now. She has touched pitch, papa, and is defiled. 


Algernon. My Beautiful ! where on earth did you fish out those extra- 
ordinary specimens? They do not seem very fit for you. The loftiest 
poetry and the flattest prose—what a combination! My Pearl and a pebbie 
from the brook ! 

Edith. She is an old schoolfellow of mine. We were great friends 
when we were girls, and this is the first time we have met since we were 
married. 

Algernon. Meanwhile your soul has ‘emancipated itself, while hers has 
remained behind, bound down to prose—contentedly chewing the cud 
with the cows among the buttercups and daisies. A nice little white soul, 
but without force or fire or the knowledge of things as they are. 

Edith (a little bitterly). Mine was once as white as hers, Algy. I 
think it would be very pleasant to go back if one could, just to feel what 
it was like ! 

Algernon. How like a woman to regret! Do you know that is an insult 
to Love ? 

Edith (half defiantly, half caressingly). No, 1 do not regret! I would 
do it all again if I had to live my life over again. So long as you love 
me, Algy—so long as you are constant to me, I care for nothing else in 
heaven or earth! Look in my eyes and tell me that you love me—that you 
are true to me and will never fail me—never! never! so help you God! 

Algernon (solemnly). 1 swear before Heaven that I love you, my Beau- 
tiful, better than life itself—better than my own soul—and that I will be 
constant to death—and after—to Eternity ! (soffo voce) As if these things 
can last !—as if it was not in their very nature tochange and tire! Besides, 
there must come the time when the wife is necessary to pay one’s debts 
or to give an heir to the estate; and then—adieu ! 





E. Lynn Linton. 
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QA Glance af Literature 


FLOWER-PAINTING FOR BEGINNERS. Sy Ethel Nisbet. (Blackie and Son.) 
BRITISH LanpscaPE. By Edward Duncan. (Blackie and Son.) 


MARINE PainTiING. By Edward Duncan. (Blackie and Son.) 


HESE are three books professing to give instruction to art 

students, of which the two last are worse than useless. 
They consist of chromolithographic reproductions of water- 
colour drawings by the late Edward Duncan, accompanied 
by outline engravings of the same drawings, and descriptive 
lists, which instruct the student what colours to use in copy- 
ing them. This method of instruction, always an abominable 
one, and at its best absolutely useless, in so far as the im- 
provement of the person following it is concerned, is here 
made doubly objectionable by the chromolithographs which 
are set for the pupil to copy. The quality of colour in 
these, the absence of delicate gradation, are not only objectionable in them- 
selves, but such as could hardly fail to render the student who imitated 
them, to whom they were held up as examples, indifferent to all the finer 
qualities of his material. The first book mentioned, that on flower- 
painting, is less open to objection, for the reason that the subjects are of 


a much simpler kind, and more easily capable of representation by the 
method employed. The drawings from which these latter are done in 
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many instances are admirable, and the book, professing, as it does, only 
to give elementary lessons, and having its subjects carefully chosen ‘and 
accompanied by explanatory diagrams, might, perhaps, be some little use to 
a beginner, though even here we feel personally that to commence a study 
of art thus is to begin at the wrong end. 


Yd: 
RK 


Bosnia AND HERzEGovina. By J. D. Asboth. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 


This is a translation of an official tour made by a member of the 
Hungarian Parliament, who was also for some years counsel in the 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office, and in that capacity accompanied the 
Governor of Bosnia in his travels throughout the country. The 
author, therefore, adds to his personal knowledge the benefit of deriving 
his information from official documents. To tell the truth, there is almost 
too much information in the book. Antiquity and history, scenery and 
commerce, art and literature, the coinage, the architecture, the religion, 
the education, the agrarian conditions, the land laws, the military adminis- 
tration, the folk lore, and the philology of the countries in question are all 
jumbled up together by the painstaking author, and given in a detail and 
with a lack of arrangement which we fear few readers will have patience 
to appreciate' or the perseverance to surmount. Here, for instance, are a 
few of the topics treated of in one chapter: ‘ Ancient Bosnian Literature,’ 
‘Treatment of Byzantine Legends,’ ‘ Political and Legal Documents,’ 
‘Religious and Historical Authors,’ ‘ National Language and Poetry of 
Bosnia,’ ‘ The Bogomilin Writings,’ ‘The Press,’ ‘ Chronicles,’ ‘ Folk-lore,’ 
‘Geographical, Historical, and Ethnographical Literature,’ ‘ Printing Presses 
of Gorazda and Miles Hevo.’ These are a few of the topics on which 
Herr Asboth informs us after he has already discoursed for 450 pages with 
a similar profusion. The book, which seems to have been carefully 
translated, will no doubt be useful as a book of reference, but to read it is 


eK 


My MISTRESS, THE EMPRESS EuGENIE. By her Private Reader, Madame Carette. 
(Dean and Son.) 


simply impossible. 


An interesting popular account of the Empress Eugénie, given, of 
course, from the most favourable point of view by a lady who, as even the 
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publishers remark in their preface, ‘hardly possessed a thought which did 
not emanate from her idolatrous love of her beautiful patroness.’ For the 
rest, these reminiscences, though of a popular, gossipy kind, can scarcely 
be called amusing, and certainly are of little historical reliability. They 
are mostly occupied by social details of an unimportant character, and 
interesting mainly to the’student of the manners of the Second Empire. 
For instance, the arrival or non-arrival of the special pillow which the 
Empress preferred; the joy with which the authoress remarked to her 
mother that the Empress ‘had taken notice of her.’ Her stupefaction 
when she was first spoken to, the eternal devotion which she vowed, and 
similar matters take up a large proportion of the book. The conversations 
reported are, for the most part, unimportant, and Madame Carette appears 
to have thought it her duty to abstain from forming any personal 
opinion on the events and the historical personages with which and whom 
she was so long associated. The key-note of the reminiscences may, in 
fact, be found in the following words, which are almost the last in the 
book : ‘I considered 'it too great an honour to be near the Empress (on 
this occasion) not to promise anything she asked.’ 


ak 
Hinpu-Kou: WANDERINGS AND WILD SporT ON AND BEYOND THE HIMALAYAS 


By Major-General Donald Macintyre, V.C. (Blackwood and Son.) 


Not only by the hunter seeking counsel from a master of his craft, 
but by the naturalist and the botanist, the geologist and the student of 
folk-lore, and above all by every lover of natural scenery, is this book 


likely to be appreciated. 


It is in itself a new and exciting experience to follow Getieral 
Macintyre through lands to which few can have access—over mountain- 
ranges waere the alpenrose is replaced by giant rhododendrons, and 
where the beauty and terrors of snow-peak and glacier, of forest and 
precipice, are on a scale that dwarfs even the high Alps. And if the 


scene is laid in a region of surpassing grandeur, the narrative itself is by 


no means lacking in interest. 


The writer's style is easy and simple, and his enthusiasm contagious. 
Very striking, too, are the descriptions of such phenomena as that of the 
salt lake of Pangong Tso, at a height of 14,000 feet ; of the ‘stupendous 
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cafion’ of the Parangla pass, and of the awful stillness of the Thibetan 
solitudes, 


But perhaps the chief charm of the book is in the unconscious revela- 
tion of the author’s own personality. General Macintyre has all the 
elements that go to make the finished sportsman—daring endurance, 
patient watching of the ways of wild animals, enthusiastic and even 
reverent love of natural scenery, and the modesty that records failure not 
a whit less simply and faithfully than success. 


Wu 
MP 


Maroonep. By W. Clark Russell. (Macmillan & Co.) 


It is scarcely necessary to enter upon the story of this work, since it 
presents little that is specially new, which could not. be imagined from the 
title. A young man starts to escort his friend’s fiancée to Brazil, 
sails on a merchantman commanded by a tyrannical skipper, the 
crew of which mutiny and maroon the hero and his companion, who, after 
a sufficient number of more or less mild adventures, leave the island in a 
boat,which has been providentially jcast ashore for them, are picked up 
by‘ia passing vessel, and instead of continuing their journey to the 
Rio, go home and get,married. With this outline of the story, the reader 
of Mr. Clark Russell’s books can easily fill in the remainder. The story 
is racily if not very wittily told, and the description of various moods and 
aspects of sea and sky are elaborate, numerous, and vivid. The author's 
knowledge of nautical detail is thrust gently upon us at every turn; 
the sentiments throughout only just escape being goody-goody by the 
vigour with which they are expressed, and there is a healthy out-of- 
door Philistinism pervading the whole story which even becomes a little 
irritating before the end. No doubt to deal adequately with such a subject 
as the lives on a desert island of a beautiful girl and a young man who 
is devoted to her, does need a hand no less delicate than subtle, and this 
hand is not possessed by Mr. Clark Russell. We are not perhaps 
accustomed to think of the late Charles Reade’s work (written in collabo- 
ration with Boucicault) entitled ‘Foul Play,’ as the most successful of 
his fictions, but the remembrance of the way in which the situation which 
is the central one in ‘Marooned,’ was treated in the earlier story, will 
suffice to show what is chiefly deficient in Mr. Clark Russell’s work. 
For Charles Reade managed without offence to keep both his hero and 
heroine fully conscious not only of the difficulties but the temptations of 
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their position, and the drama of the story depends no less on their 
struggle with those difficulties and temptations, than on their struggle 
with the forces of nature. The people are therefore alive, man and 
woman, each feeling the influence of each—but in deference to Mrs. 
Grundy, in deference, perhaps, to the boys and maidens in whom we fancy 
Mr. Russell finds his chief audience, we have in ‘Marooned’ no hint of 
such matters, but instead thereof, a sort of bland propriety of demeanour on 
the part of the heroine, which suggests to us that she would by no 
means leave her hut without first putting on her gloves, like any other 
well-trained‘ damsel of civilised regions, and on the part of the hero a 
supernatural politeness, which no doubt is chivalrous in intention, but 
in the situation depicted is neither probable, practical, or indeed,'anything 
but comic. Nevertheless, despite this deficiency, the’ book is considerably 
above the average of sea stories, and more than a passing word of praise 
should be given the minutely accurate descriptions of natural effect which 
abound throughout the story. 


[Owing to pressure on our space we have been compelled to omit the 


sumu:ary of the events of the month.—Eb. | 
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THE KREUTZER SONATA 





TBe RKreufeer Sonata 


COUNT LEO TOLSTOY'S LATEST UNPUBLISHED WORK 


The unpublished MS. from which this paraphrase has been made, and fiom 
which the several passages of translation incorporated therein have been taken, ts 
the only revisedv ersion ef Count Tolstoy's novel, and the paraphrase and extracts 
have been made with the permission of the author —Ev. U. R. 


" Gi UCH has been written, spoken, and even telegraphed 

“gf. throughout Europe and America during the past two 

years concerning the latest still unpublished production 

of Count Leo Tolstoy’s artistic pen, some enthusiasts 

hailing it as a supplementary Gospel admirably adapted 

to the needs of contemporary civilization, others pro- 

claiming it to te a highly-finished work of art, whilst 

not a few mention it with a shudder as a filthy realistic 

story, unworthy of being alluded to by respectable 

members of society. Under these circumstances it seems 

probable that a few words about the construction, scope, 

and tendency of the tale from one who can speak en connaissance de 
cause may prove interesting to the British public. The Areutzcr Sonata 
—such is the title of the story—has not yet been printed in Russian, nor 
is it probable that any amount of mere toning down will remove the 
scruples of the Russian Censure. The manuscript was privately read 
a short time ago in the salon of a noble lady of the capital, whose house 


is the heart of the fashionable and intellectual life of the Empire, to a 
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select audience of ten or twelve, and I was fortunate enough to make one 
of the number." 


The story begins and ends with the Scriptural text, ‘But I say unto 
you, that whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart’ (Matt. v. 28).2. The author then 
details the conversation of five or six persons, whom chance threw together 
in a railway carriage in the interior of Russia, and who discussed the 
question of divorce to while away the time. The only lady present warmly 
maintained the necessity of leaving this door of escape open to mistaken or 
unfortunate spouses, while a typical Russian merchant put forward the 
view prevalent in his class that marriage subjects a woman to the irrespon- 
sible power of her husband until death releases her or removes her lord and 


master, and declared divorce to be one of the poisonous fruits of modern 
civilization. 


Suddenly a passenger, hitherto unnoticed, left his seat at the end of the 
compartment, approached the group, and repeating a phrase that one of 
them had uttered, ‘Love hallows marriage,’ demanded, in shrill voice and 
nervous manner, ‘ What love hallows marriage ?’ and in a still louder tone, 
owing to the astonished silence with which his query had been received, 
‘What love, I ask, hallows marriage?’ Irritated by the commonplaces 
which one of the speakers strung together by way of reply, the cross-grained 
traveller continued his interrogatory: ‘ How long, pray, is this love to 
last? A month? Twodays? Oran hour? Would a day of this ideal 
love hallow marriage meant to last for a lifetime? Answer me, would 
it?’ Eager to hinder the drifting of what was meant to be a free inter- 
change of ideas into a personal quarrel, one of the passengers offered a 
civil reply about the vicissitudes of married life, the hell which matrimony 
often becomes for couples who have ceased to love each other, but was 
interrupted by the abrupt question of the snappish passenger: ‘ Ah, you 
know me, then ?’ ‘No, I have not the pleasure.’ ‘Well, | am Pozdnysheff, 
the wife-murderer. I killed my wife, was tried a few weeks ago, and 


1 This manuscript contains but the rough draft of the story, and I am authorised to state 
that the English translation of it which is being made in Germany is being done in opposition to 
the wish of the author, who never intended that his work should see the light in that unfinished 
shape. Criticism of it would be therefore lost time and labour. In preparing this paper I have 
availed myself of Count Tolstoy’s courteous permission to consult the manuscript of the revised 
version, which will shortly be rendered into English by Miss Hapgood. 

2 In the revised version the author has added the texts, Matt. xix. 10, 11, 12, in order to clear up 
all doubts concerning his views on the question of marriage, and to make it clear that they are 
in harmony with the teachings of the Gospel. 
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acquitted.’ But I see my presence embarrasses you. I will relieve you of 
it, and return to my place.’ This he does at once, the others: following his 
example. The conversation thus abruptly ceased, the passengers soon 
reached their destination and got out, and Pozdnysheff was left alone 
with the author, to whom he tells the story of his life. 


At the age of sixteen, while he was still attending a grammar school, 
his brother, at that time a university student, and a comrade of his, reputed, 
to be ‘a jolly good fellow’—‘which in reality means an unprincipled| 
scoundrel ’—led him into debauchery, as others had often been led before 
him, applauded by their companions, encouraged by their parents and 
guardians, unrebuked by their own consciences. For no one had ever 
warned him that immorality was wrong, while many had assured him that! 
it was natural and right ; he had heard doctors scientifically describe it as a 
physiological necessity, and had known exemplary men to declare it the 
safety-valve of morality. ‘I was horrified, I was agonised, I prayed, | 
and I fell.’ After this he continued to lead that life which in many 
continental countries is looked upon as the natural halting-place on the 
road to marriage and morality, yielding less to passion which he never 
experienced, or to necessity, in which he never believed, than to 
the force of example. During all this time he never once suspected 
that he was fatally undermining his own moral nature, sowing the sceds 
of suffering and crime which would bring forth abundant fruit in due 
time ; indeed, so little did his conduct seem to him opposed to genuine 
morality or incompatible with high aims in life, that he was wont to induige 
in delightful dreams cf future peace and happiness in the bosom of his 
family, after he had married some chaste noble-minded maiden, the 
embodiment of his ideal of feminine beauty and purity. 


He came in contact with many eligible young girls of his own station, 
but having analysed their merits and failings, he rejected them as unworthy. 
This eliminating process might have gone on for ever were it not that, 
like most young men, he was taken in the net spread for him by the 
mother of his future wife. He had met the young girl before, but nothing 
that she had ever done, said, or seemed made him think of her as his 
future wife, until her dressmaker enabled her to achieve what her native 
grace of mind and purity of soul would never have accomplished unaided, 
and caused him ‘to fall in love’ with her. Love? He did not analyse 


1 As Russian juries pronounce not merely upon the question of fact, but also upon the more 
delicate question of moral guilt—which they identify with legal culpability—it frequently happens 
that a criminal who admits all the al’ezations of the indictment is acquitted. 
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the passion then. Later on he acquired the unerring conviction that he 


had been captivated not by the girl's character or attainments, but by her 
bewitching curls and her admirably-fitting jersey, which revealed rather 
than concealed the soft curves and graceful lines of her charming figure. 


Thus was that spark of nether fire engendered within him, which he 
misnamed love. What is love? if not, as some austere saint defined it, a 


worm that lives in the eyes and dies in the heart? Is it not, in last 
analysis, mere fleshly lust, resulting in most cases from excess of food, and 
productive of certain functional aberrations ? What excuse have mothers, 
tender mothers many cf them, who sell their daughters for life to 
profligates burning with this unholy passion? In what respect is that 
society, in which such sacrifices to Moloch are of daily occurrence, better 
than a vast lupanar? Can there be anywhere in the world a more 
harrowing sight than the eagerness of the intended victim to induce some 
brutal man to play the part of executioner, her scrupulous attention to the 
details of her toilet, her bewitching smiles, her anxiety to please, and all 
for the privilege of selling herself into lifelong bondage ? For it is as 
silly to prate about the emancipation of woman while marriage remains 
what it is, as to boast of the abolition of serfdom within earshot of the 
groans of the white slaves of capital. Nora Helmer is as much a plaything 
purchased by her husband for his vile pleasure as were Zelis and Roxane, 
the wives of the imaginary Usbek, or any of the ladies of the royal harem 
of Teheran. 


But Pozdnysheff gave no thought to these things, written at that time 
almost illegibly on one of the subtlest folds of his consciousness. He 
followed whither ‘love’ led, and one moonlit evening, while out boating 
with her on the river, exposed for hours to the subtle magnetisms that 
radiated from her person, he succumbed to the magic of the charm and fell 
hopelessly in love. ‘It seemed to me that evening that she understood 
everything I felt and thought, and that I felt and thought most sublime 
things. What really happened was this: her jersey sat charmingly upon 
her; her curls, too, were indescribably becoming, and after a day passed 
in close proximity to her, I yearned for still closer proximity.’ The next 
day he formally sought her hand in marriage, was accepted, and shortly 

| afterwards became her lawful husband. 


With the conclusion of the marriage ceremony began the period of 
shame, disenchantment, and hypocrisy known as the honeymoon—a 
saturnalia of moral intoxication, when the gratification of grovelling instincts 


passes current for the realisation of lofty ideals. 
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On the third day occurred their first quarrel, the flimsiness of the 
pretext suggesting to an impartial observer that the true cause lay in the 
very nature of their relations, and would be as long-lived. It was soon 
made up, however, and things looked bright again for a while ; but another 
rupture speedily followed, the apparent cause being, if possible, still more 
frivolous. After this the quarrels grew more frequent, the reconciliations 
less complete, and the subsequent irritation stronger, until it finally showed 
itself as deep-seated hatred, occasionally stifled during moments of animal 
enjoyment, but gradually growing more intense. 


Pozdnysheff carefully analysed the apparent causes of these strange 
effects, in the hope, by removing them, of loosening the founts of 
happiness which, he had always thought, would flow smoothly and 
uninterruptedly from his wedding-day to his death. But repeated 
failure disheartened him, and at last caused the terrible truth to, dawn 
upon his mind, that an impassable abyss separated him from his wife, 
that no reconciliation, no church, no sacrament could ever bring them 
nearer together. They had been strangers from the beginning; and 
strangers they would remain till the end of time. 


Yet why should this be so? Why was he thus supremely miserable, 
who differed from the common run of husbands only in being better and 
purer than they? Other men’s married lives were a continuation, when 
not an exaggeration, of the lewdness of their youth; his conduct was 
shaped by profound reverence for the sanctity of the family ties; his idea 
of conjugal fidelity imposed it even upon his innermost thoughts. And 
yet the bulk of married men, so far as ke could judge, were happy, while 
he endured the torments of the damned. The clue to this mystery was 
long in coming, and when it came the problem had lost its actuality, and 
was divested of all but speculative interest. He gradually learned that 
most men’s unions are just such failures as his was; but they are not all 
uniformly miserable in consequence. In some the suffering resolves itself 
into vague uneasiness, dull pain, as of a chloroformed patient under the 
operator’s knife ; in others it is maddening torture. The former extinguish 
in beastly sensuality the last divine spark of a soul, and marrying, merely 
add the guilt of perjury to the sin of polygamy ; the latter sometimes kill 
the body in the vain hope of finding the easement of change or the remedy 
of annihilation in suicide. 


In this miserable state months passed slowiy away; and months 
swelled into wearisome years, but no welcome change came” with them. 
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The birth of his first child, Liza, seemed to augur a new and happier life, 
but hope sprang up only that disappointment should follow. The birth of 
the second child gave rise to no such silly fancies. After the birth of her 
fifth child, his wife, giving ear to the counsels of her physician, rebelled 
against the duties of maternity, and in spite of her husband’s vehement 
| remonstrances, appealed to venal science against eternal nature. 
‘The commission of this crime against the sacred duties of woman, 
far more frequent, according to Tolstoy, than one is generally dis- 
posed to admit, was really the fountain-head of the domestic misery that 
followed, intensifying if not primarily causing her husband’s savage 
jealousy, which culminated in momentary madness and murder. And the 
root of this crime against maternity is the predomination of the physical 
element in what we call love. 


Then a _ marked, almost magical, change came over her—she 
underwent a sort of transfiguration; all the delicate suggestions of 
beauty and vague prophecies of loveliness scattered over her figure 
and her face, which constitute the charm of youthful feminine comeliness, 
suddenly unfolded themselves like rosebuds to the warm rays of the 
sun. To her husband she seemed born anew, and the unwonted zest 
with which she began to drink in the pleasures of life astonished and 
pained him. 


It was evident that to her own mind married life with her husband 
had no new and hitherto unexperienced pleasures in store for her, and the 
old ones already palled upon her. What more natural than that she should 
turn to other men for amusement, at first within the strict limits of pro- 
priety—and then? This feeling on her part and its discovery by her 
husband served to feed that steady hatred which they felt for each other, 
and which neither pleasure nor pain could modify. Their relations were 
narrowed down to the lowest limits possible between man and wife, who 
were barely this and nothing more. They conversed rarely, chiefly at 
table, and their talk was of the children, of the dinner, of an expected 
arrival. He often heard her discourse wisely and eloquently to others in 
his presence upon a wide range of subjects; he marvelled whence she 
culled those beautiful thoughts that she so profusely scattered before other 
men, and felt a twinge of pain that he could never extract such brilliant 
sparks from her flinty nature. 


Meanwhile the children grew up, and tor the sake of their education the 


family movedto Moscow, where the conditions of life seemed expressly 
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designed to fan the flame of jealousy that had begun to torture him in the 
country. When his wife conversed with strangers, the commonplace 
character of the conversation seemed utterly worthless as a guarantee of 
the innocence of their intentions, which he gauged by their looks rather 
than their words. A glance on the part of her interlocutor said plainly—to 
his mind—‘ You are indeed beautiful, I would you were mine to contem- 
plate and to love ;’ and her smile answered back, ‘Admire me; let your 
imagination revel in the thoughts that are only possible. I have nothing to 
object.’ 


One day Pozdnysheff received the visit of a man whom he had known 
unfavourably as a boy in the country, where their families lived as neigh- 
bours for many years, Trookatschevsky by name. The visitor was nowise 
remarkable ; estimated by his mental attainments and moral principles, he 
would have ranked much lower than if purely physical qualities were taken 
into consideration, But judged even by this standard he was a nullity, to 
whom a long stay in Paris, where he had studied music with a fair meed 
of success, had imparted a certain varnish, attractive—as were his features 
—to impressionable women, but repulsive to all others. Among the com- 
monplaces of which their conversation consisted, music cropped up. 
Trookatschevsky spoke of his love for that art, admitted that he played 
on the violoncello, and asked if his host had cultivated the taste 
for music which he had displayed in his younger days. Although none 
of the subsequent terrible events that befell could intensify the repugnance 
which Pozdnysheff conceived from the very first for his guest, yet, having 
answered that question in the negative, he could not help adding, ‘ My wife, 
however, is very fond of music, and will, I am sure, be glad to make your 
acquaintance.’ And the acquaintance was struck up there and then, | 
Poznysheff reading a smile of peculiar pleasure on his wife’s face as she 
_ looked upon the stranger. . Notwithstanding this, however, when Trook- | 
atschevsky rose up to go, he invited him to come again that same evening, 
and, when he was taking his leave that night, again asked him to dinner | 
on the following Sunday, requesting him to bring his violoncello with him, 
so as to execute some pieces of music along with his wife, promising to, 
ask some friends to meet him. And as the stranger gladly accepted the) 
invitation, his wife’s face seemed lighted up by that peculiar smile that he! 
had noticed before. 


They were evidently in love; he thought, if one might dignify with 
that sacred name the prurient lust of an unscrupulous debauchee, who 
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years before had boasted to his brother that he avoided indiscriminate 
lewdness and practised adultery on hygienic grounds. 


To the terrible suspicions to which this supposed discovery opened the 
door of his mind, an unexpected visit of Trookatschevsky soon after lent 
a certain colouring, which was intensified by the snatches of conversation, 
half drowned in the sounds of the piano, that he overheard as he approached 
the drawing-room. Pozdnysheff entered and found the pair at the piano. 
The explanation of his presence volunteered by the visitor was simple, and 
seemed adequate ; he had come to discuss the musical programme for the 
soiree, and they were not agreed whether it should include sonatas and 
nocturns of classical composers, or merely such light, trivial pieces as are 
understood and appreciated by the crowd. The matter was soon satis- 
factorily settled, and he immediately afterwards rose and left them. His 
departure was the signal for a stormy scene, culminating in something like 
personal violence on the one side and hysterics on the other. After the 
reconciliation usual in such cases, the wife suggested, for his peace of 
mind, that the soirée musicale should be abandoned, but his jealousy, 
eagerly seeking what it most feared, scouted the proposal as unworthy. 

And thus Sunday evening came at last, and with it Trookatschevsky 
and the guests. Beethoven's ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ was the first piece on the 
programme, and it was performed to perfection, plunging the souls of the 
hearers in the moral and emotional sphere in which the maestro moved 
when the inspiration seized him; inspiring them with his thoughts, 
inundating them with his joy, saddening them with his gloom. Master- 
pieces of sculpture, of painting, of architecture, of poetry, produce 
wonderful but vastly different effects. They raise the tone of the mind, 
changing a minor to a major key, but they leave the soul itself unfettered. 


: ; ' . : 
Music, on the other hand, is less an obsession than a possession ; it makes 
| us over into the power of the composer, just as if he had hypnotised us ;* 


our personality blends with his; our hearts throb with transcendental 
joy ; our eyes fill with tears, and we look in vain for an intelligible cause 
of either. No composition more strikingly exemplifies this power of 
music than the ‘Kreutzer Sonata,’ especially the presto, which ravishes 
you to distant spheres far away from the vulgar surroundings of the 
moment. It was thus that it affected Pozdnysheff, who became at once in- 
sensible to the pangs of jealousy and engrossed by mighty thoughts, the 
source of which was not within him. When it was ended, and when the 
vibrations of the last note were still audible, he glanced at his wife, and 


noticed, or fancied he noticed, a smile as of triumphant love on her face, 
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as she half-turned her head in the direction of Trookatschevsky. And 
yet he was wholly free from jealousy, which had been dispelled by the 
magic notes of music as effectually as the gloom of despair had been cast 
out of Saul’s sinful soul by the silver-toned harp of David. 


Music, they say, uplifts the soul. This is absurd; it does nothing of the 
kind. It acts upon us with terrible force, it is true, but—I am speaking for 
" myself—does not by any means elevate the soul. Its effect does not manifest 
itself either in elevation or depression. How shall I express it?” Music makes 
me forget myself and my surroundings, it puts me into a mental state ‘which is 
not my own. Under its spell I seem to feel what I do not really feel, to fathom 
what I do not really understand, to be capable of what in truth is far beyond my 
power. I account for this by supposing that the action of music is.akin to that 
of yawning or laughing. I am not at all sleepy, for instance; yet I-yawn when I 
see others yawn. There is no earthly reason why I should laugh, yet I break 
out into laughter when I hear the sound of other people’s mirth. Music throws 
me into the physical state of him who-wrote-it.. My soul dissolves. and. blends 
with his, and with him I am carried along from one mood to another ; ‘yet why 
it is so, I know not. The composer—Beethoven, for instance, when he wrote 
the Kreutzer Sonata—knew well why he was in that state ; his being in it led him 
to do certain things, and consequently for him it possessed a meaning, while for 
me it has none. Hence music only irritates, suggesting no satisfactory issue. 
When a military march is played the soldiers keep time and advance, and in this 
case music has an aim; or a waltz is played, I dance, and the object in view has 
been attained ; or a mass is sung, I receive Communion, and here, too, the end 
has been accomplished. But in other cases there is nothing but irritation; no 
clue to what should be done during this irritation. Hence the terrible effects 
produced by music at times. In China it is a state concern, and rightly so. Is 
it admissible that any one who chooses—even a man of utterly immoral 
character—should hypnotise another or many other mer and work his will upon 
them? Take the Kreutzer Sonata, the first presto, for instance ; is that a piece 
to be executed in a drawing-room filled with ladies attired in low dresses? This 
presto, those ladies! That it should be played and then applauded, after which 
ice-creams should be eaten and the last piece of scandal discussed! Such com- 
positions as this should only be executed in rare and solemn circumstances, and 
when it is found needful to do certain deeds which are in harmony with this 
music. After its performance you should do that which it nerves you to do. But 
wantonly to excite the energy of a feeling which jars with time, place, and 
surroundings, and is not meant to be embodied in action—this cannot act other- 
wise than destructively ; it did not act otherwise on me, at least. I seemed to be 
filled with feelings never before experienced ; new potentialities dawned upon 
me, of which I had hitherto known nothing. A voice from out of the depths 
of my soul made itself heard, saying, ‘It is thus and thus that thou shouldst 
think and live, and not as thou hast heretofore lived and thought.’ I had no 
key to the understanding of the new feeling that had come over me, I only 
know that it was accompanied with the consciousness of overwhelming joy. The 
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persons whom I saw were those of my every-day life, and among them my wife 
and Ae, but they appeared in a strange light in which I had never looked upon 
them before. 


When leaving the house that evening, Trookatschevsky, knowing 
that Pozdnysheff was about to leave Moscow for some days, made a 
remark which left no doubt on the-mind of his hearer that his high notions 
of propriety would debar him from calling in the absence of the host. 
The next day Pozdnysheff set out for the district town where he had some 
work to perform as member of the Zemstvo. The profound solitude 
which in the evening followed the hard work of the day was peculiarly 
favourable to reverie, and the demon of jealousy kept him well supplied 
with disquieting thoughts, which seemed to be selected and attracted by 
natural magnetism from the most unpromising materials of past experience 
and present surroundings. 


On the day after his arrival in the country he received a letter from 
his wife, in which she spoke of the children, of herself, the purchases 
she had made, the nurse, of a variety of topics, and only at the end, as an 
afterthought, alluding very casually toa visit of Trookatschevsky, who ‘had 
called to bring me the music he promised; he also offered to play again, 
but I refused.’ What music had he promised ? Was not this letter a gross 
lie from beginning to end? He read it as he would have read his death 
warrant, for there was now no longer room for self-delusion ; it was as clear 
as if he had it on the testimony of his senses that she had indeed betrayed 
him. After hours of exquisite torture, he fell asleep, but started up in the 
middle of the night as if stung by an adder, and gave himself up anew to 
the epitomized torture of years of jealousy. 


He could endure it no longer. Jumping to his feet, he hastily scribbled a 
word of explanation to his chief, rushed out to order horses, and drove off 
to the railway station, thirty miles away. In this, as in all the turning-points 
of his life, chance or fate completed the turning of the scale which his own 
errors or folly had begun to weigh downwards. In this case the wheel of 
the car came off in the middle of the road, occasioning a delay of some 
hours, in consequence of which he arrived late for the train, and so instead 
of reaching home in the daytime, as he had intended, arrived there after 
midnight, a circumstance which was undoubtedly an essential link in the 
chain of causation that ended in murder and remorse. 


The nearer he came to his destination the more clearly he felt that a 
great crisis was approaching, and his attempts to compose his thoughts, or 
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even‘to appear as if they were under his control, were as vain as if he had 
striven to still the storm. Solitude was a torment to him, and he eagerly 
sought refuge from it and his thoughts in a third-class carriage, where he 
entered into conversation with a Jew, to whose conversation he listened 
without understanding it, and whom he succeeded in offending without 
bringing relief to himself. He then took his stand on the narrow plat- 
form which is attached to all railway carriages in Russia, and as the 
wintry blast that blew upon his face and hands moderated the fever within 
him, tried to fix his thoughts upon the woods and forests that like con- 
gealed masses of impenetrable darkness whirled rapidly past. But the 
picture of the near future rose up again before him, and its fascinating 
horror rivetted his attention. His heart sank within him. He knew that 
a single step forward into the darkness of the night would purchase for 
him the repose of death, but egoism, jealousy, hatred kept him from taking 
it; and as the train suddenly stopped at the station, he alighted, entered 
a vehicle, and drove home as mechanically as if he were obeying the 
suggestions of a hypnotiser in a trance. He even forgot to demand his 
luggage at the goods depot. 


As he drove up to the door of his house, he noticed lights in the 
windows, as if there were guests within. He rang the bell, was admitted 
by his manservant, and the first thing that met his eyes in the ante-room 
was the hateful overcoat—or was it only a projection of his heated brain ? 
In reply to his inquiry the servant informed him that he was there, and was 
the only visitor. ‘ Here, take this receipt and drive over tothe station for my 
luggage,’ he said; and lest the man’s movements should alarm his wife or 
the guest, he went with him to his room, waited till he had put on his 
overcoat, and saw him leave the house. Then he went to his own room 
and sat down to think. 


No one came to welcome or disturb him; they were evidently ignorant 
of his arrival. They had other and better things to think of now, and 
even the ringing of the bell had not been loud enough to divert their 
attention from each other. Suddenly he sprang to his feet ; even now, 
this very moment, they might be jeering at him, rejoicing at his supposed 
absence, ruining his life. He would go at once, catch them unawares, 
and put a speedy end to his torments and their crime. Passing the 
nursery on his way to the drawing-room, he found the children asleep, 
but hearing the nurse move, he pictured to himself her thoughts if she 
were to awake and learn all; and his soul was filled with profound pity 
for himself, and with difficulty he kept back the welling flood of tears. 
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Hastily retreating to his room, and flinging himself on the sofa, he sobbed 
aloud. Rising up again, he took off his boots. Then he went to the 
wall over the sofa where his guns and daggers hung, and took down a 
curved Damascus blade, which had never before been used, and was 
remarkably sharp. The sheath fell behind the sofa, and he said to him- 
self, ‘I must look for it afterwards, else it will be mislaid.’ Then he 
divested himself of his overcoat, and gliding out noiselessly, he stole softly 
along the corridor, avoiding the nursery. As he approached the dining-room 
the activity of his mind grew abnormally intense. In seconds he lived 
through ages. Picture followed picture with a rapidity and a vividness 
known only to drowning men on the threshold of death, the lurid flashes that 
revealed them being such as may fitly light up the memories of the damned. 
The possible and the real were indissolubly blended in one dread picture, 
the sight of which froze his very soul. His wife was false to him. She 
had preferred another. But only one other? Only this sneaking wretch 
Trookatschevsky ? What remarkable gifts of mind or personal charms 
were his to provoke this double crime in a pure woman? Absolutely 
none. Evidently the true cause was within herself—her own native 
impurity, which had sought sustenance from many sources. She had 
doubtlessly lived a life of hypocrisy and shame for years. The very lackeys 
and hall porters may have been her paramours. 


He threw open the door, crossed the threshold, and stood still, looking 
upon the pair with gleaming eyes. The expression on his countenance 
must have been terrible, if the horror depicted upon theirs was a reflection 
of it. 


I remember the expression of their faces. That expression is engraved upon 
my memory, because it filled me with a joy that wrung my very soul. It was 
the expression of terror, and that was precisely what I desired. I shall never 
forget the look of despairing terror depicted on the faces of them both, the first 
moment they beheld me. He had been sitting, I think, at table, but having 
seen or heard me, sprang to his feet, and leaned with his back to the cupboard, 
looking the personification of unrelieved terror. Her countenance wore the 
same look, but I fancied that I descried something else there besides. Had I 
read nothing more than the expression of terror, it may be that what subse- 
quently befell would not have occurred ; but in the expression of her face there 
was also, for an instant, bitter disappointment, pain that her communings: with 
him, her happiness in his society, had been broken in upon; for she seemingly 
had no other desire in the world than to be left to the enjoyment of her present 
bliss. 


Trookatschevsky rose to his feet and reeled to the cupboard, against 
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which he leaned, eagerly watching her eyes and seeking in her movements 
for some indication of the tone he should adopt in the scene that was now 
inevitable. She was herself for a moment in doubt what to say, but soon 
decided to treat the matter lightly, and broke the silence by some remark, 
echoed by Trookatschevsky, to the effect that they had been practising 
music again. The mere sound of her voice made him tremble with rage, 
the more uncontrollable that he believed that she was lying to him, and he 
advanced menacingly towards her, before she had finished the sentence. 
Trookatschevsky sprang forward and seized him with both his hands, 
crying out lustily the while: ‘Think, think, I beseech you, of what you are 
doing!’ and in a still louder key, ‘Help! help!’ and then looking up at 
the maniac before him, in whose eyes he read violence and bloodshed, fled 
from the room in terror. 


Pozdnysheff was about to follow him, when his wife caught his left hand 
and held him back, begging him to be reasonable, as she had given him 
no cause for anger or jealousy. ‘There was nothing between them,’ she 
affirmed. In the effort to shake her off he struck violently backward with 
his left arm, hitting her with his elbow in the eye, and causing her to fall 
heavily on the floor. Stunned for an instant by the blow, she almost 
immediately scrambled to her feet, tottered to a sofa, and threw herself 
upon it, bitterly reproaching her husband. His first impulse after 
having thrown her off was to follow Trookatschevsky, and he even moved 
towards the door, but the thought that he was in his stockings, and would 
therefore only make himself ridiculous in the eyes of his household and of 
the world, effectually held him back. 


For, strange to say, the passion that filled his soul and rendered his 
intellect insensible to the promptings of reason, only intensified its capacity 
for taking in thoughts and impressions which at other times would have 
entirely escaped its notice. He was undoubtedly carried away by an access 
of what people call madness and often refuse to punish as crime, on the 
ground that the element of consciousness is absent; yet never in his life 
had he been more distinctly, more painfully conscious of his every act and 
impulse, never before had he been so morbidly susceptible to those micro- 
scopical sensations which in ordinary moments his senses refused to transmit 
or his brain neglected to register. All gradation between the trivial and 
important vanished, the most inconsiderable facts being engraved upon his 
consciousness with the same relief as the most important. Hence when 
his wife’s voice had ended his hesitation what next to do, and he rushed 
up and seized her by the throat, he was as well aware of the real nature of 
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his act as the judge sitting on the bench; and when she struggled to free 
her throat, and he, remembering the dagger in his right hand, raised 
it aloft and plunged it in her side, he observed with extraordinary distinct- 
ness the minutest details of the mechanical action—the momentary obstacle 
to the knife offered by the corset, its rapid progress afterwards as it 
penetrated the soft parts of the body, the sudden stoppage at the hilt, 
and the jet of warm blood that followed its withdrawal. 


Every second I knew what I was doing. I cannot say that I was aware 
much beforehand of what I should do next ; but the instant I executed it, 
indeed I think somewhat freviously, I was conscious of what I was doing, in 
order, as it were, that it might be still possible for me to repent, in order that I 
might feel that I might draw back if I would. I knew that I was stabbing her 
below the ribs, and that the dagger would penetrate her body. The very 
moment I was doing this I knew I was perpetrating a terrible crime : something 
which I had never done before, and which would be fraught with fearful conse- 
quences. But this consciousness lighted up my soul for a second like a lightning 
flash, and was instantaneously followed by the act. My consciousness of the 
act was painfully distinct. Subsequently, in prison, after a moral revolution had 
taken place within me, I thought over this terrible moment, meditating upon it 
for along time. I remember, before the deed was done, being painfully con- 
scious for an instant, but only for an instant, that I was killing, and had killed, 
a woman, a defenceless woman—my own wife. The horror that went with this 
consciousness haunts me still. Hence I conclude, indeed I dimly remember, 
that scarcely had I plunged the dagger into her body than I drew it out again, 
desirous of undoing what I had done. I stood breathless for a second, await- 
ing what would happen. Can it be remedied? She tottered to her feet and 
screamed, ‘Nurse! He has killed me.’ The nurse, having heard the noise, 
appeared at the door. I was still standing incredulous of what had taken place. 
But all at once the blood welled up from under her corset, and then I knew 
that what I had done could never more be remedied. And I resolved that 
there was no need to remedy it; that I had done exactly what I had desired, 
and what I ought to have done. I waited till she fell, and the nurse, ejaculating 
‘Good God!’ ran up to her, and only then I flung away the knife and left 
the room. 


This abnormal development of consciousness was followed by the 
inevitable reaction ; he heard in a confused manner the noise of feet, the 
hum of many voices, the exclamation of the old nurse as she came in and 
looked at him with the reeking dagger in his hand: ‘Good God, what 
have you done?’ Hethen went back to his room, shut and locked the door, 
and picked up the sheath that had fallen behind the sofa. Several times 
he took up his revolver as if about to lay violent hands upon himself, but 


he reflected that the only motive he had ever had to commit suicide—that 
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of striking terror into his wife---was now gone, and, putting away the 
revolver, he lay down on the bed, and fell into a profound sleep. 


When he awoke two hours later he heard a timid knock at the door, 
and at once gave himself up to conjectures as to who it was that wanted 
to see him at that early hour. While engaged in solving this question, it 
suddenly flashed upon him that a terrible tragedy had taken place a short 
time previously, in which he had played the part of murderer, but his 
horror at this discovery gave place to a sigh of relief at the reflection that it 
was perhaps but an ugly dream, from the effects of which he was gradually 
recovering. Very soon, however, all the details of the murder stood out 
in bold relief before him, the pungent smell of the iodoform and carbolic 
acid left no doubt of its reality, and his heart sank within him at the 
thought that he had killed his wife. 


He rose up and opened the door, and found his wife’s sister there. She 
asked him to come and see his wife, who was dying. He was about to 
follow her, when he became aware that he was in his stockings, and he 
went back and put on his boots. When he came to his wife’s room, he 
found her in bed propped up with pillows, her eye-swollen, her face dis- 
figured and bloodless. His first feeling was one of pity, his first impulse 
to fall upon his knees and entreat her forgiveness, but pride held him 
back. ‘You have worked your will at last,’ she exclaimed, in a voice 
scarcely audible. The old expression of hatred had settled once more 
upon her features, and it was her only reply to his tardy request for for- 
giveness. ‘QO, must I really die?’ she asked, in a piteous voice. ‘Can 
you not save me yet a while ? Good God, do let me live!’ Immediately | 
after this she became delirious, her husband left the room, and she died 
without recovering consciousness. 


He was afterwards tried for murder, pleaded guilty, and as often 
happens in Russia, was acquitted. 


Such are the simple materials of which the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ is woven, 
and from the foregoing description of which it would be as reasonable to 
hope to form an adequate idea of the finished work as to gauge the merits of 
a statue of Thorwaldsen on the strength of one’s acquaintance with the 
properties of Carrara marble. In form a socialogico-psychological study, 
it might with truth be described as a powerful sermon by an earnest 
preacher who affects parables, employs the approved methods of profane 
art, and is troubled with no more squeamishness than an old Hebrew 


prophet. 
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The fundamental idea is the unqualified condemnation of the relations 
of the sexes as epitomized in modern marriage, wherein the religious cere- 
mony or civil contract merely throws a thin veil of conventional propriety 
over a heinous crime against morality and humanity. We there outrage all 
instincts of decency and violate the principles of elementary justice with 
easy consciences, because we delude ourselves into the belief that ‘love’ 
hallows marriage, a ceremony ennobles a crime. The social disease ana- 
lysed by Count Tolstoy is at bottom identical with that which Ibsen studies 
from a different point of view in his ‘Doll’s House.’ But Count Tolstoy 
probes deeper into the wound than his colleague, and proposes a far more 
radical remedy. According to him, no amount of instruction, no degree of 
female ‘emancipation ’ can change the woman’s position for the better ; as 
long as men value only physical purity in their future wives, and both 
husband and wife base their union upon a love that requires the sacrifice 
ot the most sacred duties of womanhood, so long will Pozduysheff’s experi- 
ence, with such modifications as changing circumstances may produce, 
continue to be that of most men. The wife, deprived of an outlet for 
those energies which were destined to find employment in the cares of 
motherhood, and cloyed with pleasures that once seemed to her the sum of 
human happiness, looks beyond her family for new pleasures, and falls an 
easy prey to any adventurer that comes along. If her husband is indif- 
ferent, they both sink to the animal level, and there is an end of the 
matter ; if his soul is not wholly dead, he is jealous, not with the 
jealousy of him who feels his inferiority to his rival, and bootlessly 
laments or hopefully strives to remedy it, but with the jealousy of the 
wild beast whose dainty morsel is being snatched from him, and who 
furiously attacks wild beasts as ravenous as himself. 


The somewhat heroic remedy consists in the gradual cleansing of 
sexual affection from the impure dross of animalism till it finally merges 
into what the late Laurence Oliphant would call sympneumatic love. If this 
consummation seems at first sight incompatible with the fulfilment of the 
destinies of the human race, it is only because we are apt to forget that 
the true destiny of humanity is the perfect spiritual union of the sexes, 
the attainment of which will naturally and necessarily coincide with the 
disappearance of the race. To most people all this will seem as practicable 
as the prescription of the shrewd court physician, who guaranteed health 
and happiness to his soul-sick royal master on the seemingly easy terms 
of wearing the shirt of a thoroughly happy man. 


Viewed as a work of art, the faults of the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ are akin to 
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what most people will regard as its merits. The welding of the didactic 
and the artistic elements in the work is too palpably visible—the result ot 
the conditions of the problem rather than of the clumsiness of the artist. 
The artistic realism which we are accustomed to associate with Count 
Tolstoy’s name dwindles down to mere photographic fidelity, and we are 
presented with an interesting analysis of an isolated fact or class of facts, 
instead of being vouchsafed a glimpse of the universal truth common to 
them all. Thus the diagnosis of the marriage disease, from which no 
nation is wholly exempt, may be true of that acute form of it which rages in 
Russia or in some other Continental countries, but assuredly it does not at 
all tally with the much lighter symptoms observable in Great Britain and 
the United States, where the relations of the sexes, though very far indeed 
from normal or even tolerable, are not by any means identical with those 
described in the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata.’ 


Again, Pozdnysheff, as we see him psychologically dissected and 
examined, is a ‘curious case,’ but scarcely a universal type. Despite the 
minuteness of the analysis of the jealousy that racked and wrecked him, we 
can scarcely bring ourselves to believe it real in the highest artistic mean- 
ing of the word. No such groundless jealousy could have taken possession 
of the soul of an ordinary Englishman, American, or even Russian. 
But even if its existence be postulated—a concession no less dangerous to 
the didactic aims of the author than subversive of the methods cf true art 
—there remains the further difficulty of a reasonable man deliberately 
introducing to his wife, of whom he was exceedingly jealous, a debauchee 
whom he knew to be thoroughly unscrupulous and devoid of the faintest 
spark of honour. It may be urged that the equilibrium of Pozdnysheff’s 
mind was disturbed, that he was what Russians term a ‘ psychopath,’ 
a being whom Russian laws refuse to punish even for murder. If so, and 
the contention seems a fair one, it follows that, to the author’s thinking, 
this state of partial insanity is the direct outcome of the modern views 
about women and marriage. Indeed, he tells us so explicitly in a remark- 
able passage, in which, dwelling upon the guilt of the wife, whose rebellion 
against the noble mission of womankind had manifested itself in a most 
criminal overt act, he ascribes mainly to this crime the subsequent 
jealousy of her husband and the calamities which it brought in its train. 
In truth, there are no serious grounds for supposing that these two things 
stand to each other in the relation of cause and effect, though even if they 
did, it would still have to be shown that the wife’s misdeed is the result 
of one cause, instead of a series of complex conditions, some of which 


have but little to do with the relations of the sexes. 
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The second and revised version of the ctory, the ink of which is 
scarcely yet dry, is undoubtedly, in respect both of matter and form, a very 
great improvement upon the first. It will need far more cutting and pru- 
ning, however, than it has received, or is ever likely to receive, from the 
hands of Count Tolstoy, before it can be presented to the British public, 
whose susceptibilities, like long feelers, are far in advance of its convic- 
tions.’ No other work of his bears such unmistakable—nay, repulsive— 
tokens of his strong predilection for uncompromising realism, and when he 
offers us a flower he makes it a point te present it along with the thorns, 
the stem, the roots, the earth, and even the worms that live in the earth. 
Arrayed in becoming garb, this book cannot fail to prove successful among 
a people who almost apotheosized the authoress of ‘Robert Elsmere,’ 
required fourteen editions of ‘Donovan,’ and displays generally a curious 
taste for purposeful works of fiction in which art is subservient to theology. 
It will likewise, no doubt, find favour with those who go to church—if any-! 
where—for their theology, and seek zsthetic enjoyment in works of fiction.’ 
In the minds of all classes of readers the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ will be 
indissolubly associated with an honest attempt to rouse mankind to a 
serious effort to solve the problem of the relations of the sexes by meta- 
morphosing the human female into a pure-souled woman, and changing 
animal appetites into ennobling love, which, without lessening woman’s 
delicacy, will increase man’s humanity. 

E. J. Ditton. 


1 A striking illustration of the wide divergence between Russian and English views of propriety, 
as well as a convincing proof of the profound impression produced by this last work of Count 
Tolstoy, may be found in the circumstance—for the truth of which I vouch—that the ‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata’ bas been put into the hands of several unmarried young ladies of high social pesition in 
Russia, without any excisions or modifications whatever. Moreover, many of them have 
thoroughly assimilated the main idea of the book, and in proof of their conversion have discarded 
low ball dresses, and other toilet contrivances which, they are now convinced, serve only to arouse 
animal passions, the existence of which some of them had not before suspected. They are now 
living, to the dismay of their friends, with a Quaker-like simplicity.—E. J. D. 


May I quote with reference to the above, a sentence from the preface to a celebrated novel,? = 
‘Estimated by the clap-trap morality of the present day, this may be a very daring book ; judged 
by the Christian morality which is of all time, it is only a book which is daring enough to tell the 
truth.’—Eb. U. R. 
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Sir Charles Bifke on Probleme of Greater 
Britain 


HATEVER the literary gifts which the year has 
in store for us, it is not likely to present us with 
anything of greater interest and value than the 
volumes in which Sir Charles Dilke discusses 
the Problems of Greater Britain. The Athenian 
historian described the work which Mr. Cobden 
would willingly have exchanged for a single 

copy of the Zimes as no mere prize-essay of the moment, or as 

we should say, book of the season, but as an eternal possession. 

It would be too much to say that Sir Charles Dilke’s volumes will be 

an eternal possession of the human race, or even of its English- 

speaking portion ; and there are certainly topics enough in it of temporary 
contention, such as Thucydides slighted. But it possesses durable value ; 
and we should be sorry to be called on to fix a date at which it will 
become obsolete. The problems which it raises and attempts to solve are 
as permanent as political society itself. They are conditioned, to use an 
ugly but scarcely avoidable word, by circumstances of the moment which 
will change. Sir Charles Dilke’s statistics will become obsolete, the 
persons whom he delineates, with a light but graphic touch, will fade into 
forgetfulness, the legislation which he describes will be variously 
modified. But it is sincerely to be hoped that he will not make too 
laborious an attempt to bring future editions down to date, as if he were 
compiling a Statesman's Year Book, or editing the Almanach de Gotha. 


Whatever changes may become necessary should be reserved for appendices 
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and supplementary chapters. The essential value of the work consists in 
the fact that it is a picture of the British Empire, its laws, its institutions, 
its literature, its social habits, its amusements, its ways of speech and 
thought, as it exists in these closing years of the nineteenth century; a 





statement of the problems which lie before it, and of the solutions which 
events have invited or seem to be inviting. This interest of portraiture 
and of speculation gives it a genuine historic worth as a delineation true at a 
particular and most critical moment, and this special value would be lost 
by any attempt to generalise it. As well might a painter endeavour to 
make the portrait of a man taken at a given age true to subsequent stages 
of his life by putting in touches designed to bring it up to date. It would 


cease to be a picture of him as he was atany one time of his life, or 
indeed of any one who ever existed, or in the nature of things could 
possibly exist. 


Various as are the topics of Sir Charles Dilke’s work, it is 
animated by a unity of conception which binds it all together, and makes | 
it a living whole. To add here and to lop off there would be simply to | 
encumber and mutilate it. If individual threads are pulled out, the texture 
falls in pieces and the pattern is destroyed. Instead of a harmonious design | 
we should have an incongruous patchwork. A work which describes a period 
which passes away even as it is being described, a grouping of states and 
movements of population which change their attitudes and relative positions 
while the attempt is being made to discern and define them, may yet 
possess permanent value. Human sccieties and institutions are in a con- 
stant state of transition; it is with them always werden and never seyn. 
To fix them at a particular moment, as moments count in history, the 
historic moment being, say, ten or twenty years, is as much as the largest 
knowledge and the most consummate skill can prudently attempt. To try to 
do more than this would be to run the times and seasons together, to blend 
past, present, and future in inextricable confusion, and to describe that 
which is not, never was, and never will be. Sir Charles Dilke will be wise, 
if he wholly declines, whatever pressure the manipulators of the book- 
market may put upon him, to bring his volumes up to date, except as he 
may choose to condescend to book-selling and book-buying weaknesses in 
supplementary chapters and appendices. His work is essentially a sur- 
vey of the British Empire, outside the limits of the United Kingdom, 
towards the close of the nineteenth century, and a discussion of the pro- 


blems relative to that condition. From this point of view it offers a 
political study, or group of political studies, of the greatest possible interest 
and value—of enduring interest and value. It is the description of a stage 
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of development, and the forecast of a future stage. To carry it beyond 
these limitations of the time and circumstances of its origin would be to 
unmake it without making anything else so well worth having. 


Sir Charles Dilke tells us that in the preparation of this work he has 
read almost everything that was to be read in Blue Books, and their colo- 
nial equivalents, and in general literature, domestic and colonial, about our 
settlements and dependencies beyond the seas. His volumes abound in 
traces of this large reading, the nutritious parts of which have been 
thoroughly assimilated, whilst the rest has been wisely cast away. Sir 
Charles Dilke is not borne down by the weight and mass of the materials 
which he has gathered together, but carries the load lightly, moving with 
free and easy step. There is no parade of erudition in his pages, no un- 
necessary accumulation of authorities. What subserves the purpose of 
illustration and information is given. It has been said of Gibbon that in 
the turn and colour of a single sentence, in an adjective, in the selection of 
a phrase, there is often an amount of learning which later historians would 
expand over pages of disquisition, or in long notes and excursus. Without 
comparing Sir Charles Dilke’s literary art with that of Gibbon, we may 
yet note that in this respect he follows Gibbon’s method. His materials du 
not lie about, cumbering the ground in large and unwieldy blocks. They 
are built up into a shapely edifice, according to a pre-conceived design, and 
with the best skill of the architect. Sir Charles Dilke fuses his facts into 
thought, and grinds his colours into paint. He does not require his 
readers to do the thinking and painting for him. But Sir Charles Dilke’s 
study of his subject in books has been the least important part 
of his preparation for treating it. The merely closet-politician ‘is 
nowadays as little thought of as the carpet-soldier or the chamber 
naturalist. The modern statesman, like Ulysses, is educated by 
his wanderings, by his familiarity with men and cities. This 
training is perhaps the main source of the superior accuracy of 
ancient over modern writers, which the most recent discoveries seem 
in an increasing degree to establish. Historians and politicians of 
our time repeat from books what they have read in books, and the same 
error of a date or of any other detail, sometimes even the same not too 
obvious misprint, is repeated through a long catena of authorities with an 
unsuspicious fidelity. The ancient historian, geographer, and _ political 
observer was above all things a traveller. He visited the places which it 
was his business tu describe; he talked with the men who could iell him 
what he wanted to know, he cross-examined them, and compared their 


testimony. His narrative and reflections were living, and have continued 
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to live, because they flowed from living sources. Sir George Lewis con- 


tended that those events were alone credible which depended on contem- 
porary testimony. That may be so; but from this principle to the 
conclusion that everything which is guaranteed us by contemporary 
testimony is true, is a leap in the dark. The diaries and correspondence 
of any period show us in what a world of false imaginations men nearest 
to the sources of truth lived. Even now the rumours that are afloat 
and find their way into print are an amusement and an amazement. The 
historian basing himself on contemporary sources has usually to choose 
between a mass of contradictory falsehoods, and there is, too; for his surer 
misleading, such a thing as consistent and probable falsehood, and incon- 
sistent improbable truth. He cannot cross-examine his authorities when once 
their testimony has passed from the oral into the written stage. This the 
contemporary historian of ancient times made a point of doing. An 
eminent ‘scholar has said that there is probably no period of which we 
know the events in such minute and accurate detail as we know the first 
seven-and-twenty years of the Peloponnesian war in the pages of 
Thucydides. In nearly every part of Greece, he saw and talked with the 
men who knew, whose testimony he could probe and compare with the 
nicety which belonged to a man who tothe keenest intellect added the 
special training of a soldier and a statesman. This method of travel and 
observation is the secret of the excellence of such works as Mr. Bryce’s 
book on the American Commonwealth, and of Sir Charles Dilke’s ‘ Problems 
of Greater Britain.’ They are historical in the wider and truer sense of 
the word, though not in the narrower conventional sense which restricts 
its meaning to consecutive narration, starting from an earlier date and 
running on to a later. Their authors have studied the men and manners, 
the nations and institutions which they describe on the spot. 


It would probably be an advantage to themselves and the world if 
politicians would go into retreat as religious devotees do, a retreat not of a 
few months, but of a few years. The misadventure of Amphipolis was 
certainly the best thing for historical purposes which could have happened 
to Thucydides. In the first place, it gave him leisure to write and the 
means of inquiring. In the next place, it produced that sense of detachment, 
that absolute freedom from bias, that almost inhuman impartiality, which 
is morally the most remarkable feature of his work. It is not necessary 
indeed that to write history a man should have taken part in the making of 
it, or have seen it close at hand, though Gibbon’s testimony to the assistance 
given to the historian of the Roman Empire by the Captain in the Hampshire 


Militia and the silent member for Liskeard and Lymington, will be remem- 
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bered. Mr. Grote the London banker, and Mr. Grote the Radical member 
for the City were not less useful to Mr. Grote the historian of Greece, 
and Mr. Macaulay's knowledge of Parliament and the Cabinet was not the 
least valuable of his qualifications for writing the history of his country at 
the beginning of the Cabinet and Parliamentary period of politics. In like 
manncr, Sir Charles Dilke’s experience in the House of Commons, at 
the Foreign Office, and as President of the Local Government Board, 
have contributed to his large and minute familiarity with international 
and with social and economic questions. To have been for a time con- 
cerned in affairs of State is an invaluable preparation for writing about 
them. Something of the amateur and the dilettante usually remains with 
even the keenest and profoundest minds who essay these subjects without 
this discipline. But to have ceased for a time to be actually engaged in 
affairs is almost as essential as to have been at one time occupied with 
them. Probably there is no trade which has ever been pursued by’mankind 
since Adam delved and Eve span so deteriorating to intellect and character 
as that of the party politician. He who wishes for instances has only to 
look around, and he will find any number of them. The party politician, 
almost of necessity, comes at last to see with the eyes and to think with 
the faculties of the lowest, as being the most numerous of his followers, 
adding only the gift of a superior cunning in the selection of means for the 
attainment of sometimes very ignoble ends. ‘The party politician becomes 
the creature of the rdle which he has chosen to play; the part determines 
the conduct of the actor, not the actor that of the part ; a mean or a terrible 
necessity urges him on from step to step to a point which it once would 
have seemed to himself impossible that he should have descended. The 
rupture of party ties by the emergence of some great question which 
breaks up what used to be called connections, temporarily exiling some 
members from Parliamentary life, and forming new groups, may be the 
salvation of many a character on the road to ruin. It may restore a man 
to himself, enabling him to look at public questions through his own eyes, 
and not through the coloured glasses of party, and from points of view other 
than those to which he was previously constrained. It may make the mere 
actor of statesmanship a statesman, intelligently directing his own course 
by his own deliberate convictions, instead of helplessly drifting along the 
stream of faction. Conspicuous instances of this happy deliverance and 
of this ignoble bondage will occur to anybody who reviews the later career 
of some of our most prominent public men. To bring this general doctrine 
to a particular case, we doubt whether Sir Charles Dilke could have written 
the ‘ Problems of Greater Britain ’—the question of leisure and opportunity 
cet apart—if le had been immersed in the party conflicts of the last four 
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or five years. That he will bring back to public life, when the time comes 
for his return to it, larger qualities of mind and character than could have 
been developed in Parliamentary conflict, these volumes conclusively 
testify. 


From the training and capacities of the author, it is time to turn to 
the subject-matter of these volumes. Beginning at the very beginning, the 
title of the book is open to grave exception. One of the ablest of the 
weekly journals has protested against the designation of the outlying 
portions of the empire as ‘Greater Britain,’ to the disparagement of the 
merely ‘Great Britain’ in which we live. The grounds for this dislike 
given by the Saturday Review are, | think, sound. There is no reason for 
this ostentatious humility—for this matre pulchra filia pulchrior business. 
England has no rezson to abase herself before the infant and hobbledehoy 
nations which have sprung from her. She is in every sense, except that of 
physical magnitude, greater than any of them, or than all of them put 
together. The phrase as Sir Charles Dilke uses it is really a sort of 
national /ése majesté. There is nothing in common between the different 
colonies and dependencies of England, race and religion left apart, between 
New Zealand and Canada, for example, except their dependence on 
the mother country, or if the phrase be preferred, their allegiance to the 
crown of England. There is no political connection between them other 
than their common connection with it. Apart from this affiliation, there is 
absolutely no country corresponding to the phrase ‘Greater Britain.’ 


There are several ‘ Britains,’ if you choose to call them so, of various 
dimensions, but they no more constitute one ‘Greater Britain’ than the 
numerous sons and daughters of Mr. Smith make up collectively a Greater 
Smith. Much to be preferred, as more accurate as well as in itself nobler, 
is Professor Seeley’s view of our empire as the ‘ Expansion of England.’ Mr. 
Seeley uses occasionally the phrase Greater Britain, but always, unless I 
mistake, as including England with the races which have sprung from her, 
and not to denote the colonies apart from the mother country, with an 
implication of superiority in them over it. It is impossible, of course, to 
get rid of the term British, as a political designation, though it designates 
properly the Celtic inhabitants of this island. Happily we have not yet 
come to speak of the British language and of British literature, though 
the adjective would not be more incorrect in its application to them 
than it is in the phrase in which we talk of the British people. Swift pro- 
tested against calling an Englishman a South Briton, and a Scot a North 
Briton, and though the phrases are heard now and then, and some Irish- 


men, extending the usage, have been known to call themselves West Britons, 
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the affectation which Swift feared has not become general. It is better to 
speak of the English people, as we speak of English history, the English 
language, and English literature. If opportunity arose for a revision ot 
the royal style, the designation of Queen of the United Kingdom of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, might advantageously be substituted for 
that of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Probably the 
national sentiment of the dwellers north of the Tweed would prefer the 
special recognition involved in the change, and English candidates in Scotch 
boroughs would be spared the embarrassment of forgetting that they are 
Britons. Briton at best is a phrase of war-lyrics, scarcely better than 
Britisher, and Britannia does not appeal to men’s feelings more strongly 
than Caledonia or Hibernia. 


Sir Charles Dilke’s conception of the mis-called ‘Greater Britain’ 
which his volumes describe is fluctuating and inconsistent. It ought to 
designate the various communities which acknowledge the sovereignty of 
the Queen, and which are held together by political unity. He employs it 
to designate all the English-speaking races, and, of course, therefore the 
United States. No doubt, as he says, the United States are, in the old 
sense of the word, colonies of England. Their independence of the 
mother country does not affect this irreversible relation of origin and 
history. No one can object seriously to this erudite reminder, the aim of 
which is to justify the inclusion of the United States, though in a rather 
summary fashion, in Sir Charles Dilke’s survey. But in discussing con- 
temporary institutions, it is as well touse the language of our own day and 
country, and in English political nomenclature a colony is something very 
different from a colony in the ancient sense. A colony is what the Colonial 
Office understands to be such, and Lord Knutsford’s authority on this 
point is to be preferred to Sir George Lewis's definitions. While Sir 
Charles Dilke includes the United States in Greater Britain, because the 
Republic is inhabited by a race of English origin and speech, he includes 
India, which is not inhabited, though it is in part garrisoned, by a race of 
English origin and speech. On the principle of political connection by 
which India is included, the United States ought to be excluded. On the 
principle of race and speech by which the United States are included, 
India ought to be excluded. They can be both brought in only by a cross- 
division. The principle which Sir Charles Dilke ought in consistency to 
have followed is that of common sovereignty. He ought to have included 
the United Kingdom, without which there is no such thing as Greater 


Britain at all, to which it furnishes the element of greatness, but only an 


aggregate of Britains of various dimensions. 
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Of course, Sir Charles Dilke’s answer will be that his subject is 
extensive enough as it is, and that to include the United Kingdom in it 
would be to write two works instead of one. In practice the excuse is 
admissible, but a general introductory chapter would have given a sufficient 
account, for the purpose of his survey, of the mother country. Without it 
the book is a fragment, a torso. Greater Britain, to use under protest Sir 
Charles Dilke’s phrase, cannot be understood apart from Great Britain. 
The acquisition of our Empire beyond the seas is only the last, or it may 
be better to say up to the present time, the latest stage, in the making of 
England. The course of events which made us an insular power are 
simply the essential preliminaries of the development which have made us 
an oceanic power. 


Any one who will look at a series of historic maps of England 
will see the several stages by which she passed from the condition 
of a continental to that of an insular power, and from being an insular 
became an oceanic power. The history of the country has had its 
parallel and its precedent in its physical geography. Geologists tell us 
that in the course of the secular changes which their science records 
England has been united to, and detached from, and again united to, and 
again detached from the mainland of Europe. So in turns England has 
been annexed to the French monarchy, and. has annexed it to herself. 
There was a time, we are told, wher the rivers of our Eastern coast, from 
the Thames to the Tyne, and even northward to the Tweed and Forth, 
flowed over unbroken territory into the Rhine. The geographical separa- 
tion from the Continent has long since been complete. The political 
separation, accomplished long before, was definitely acknowledged when, 
at the beginning of the present century, George III. formally exchanged 
the style and title of King of Great Britain and France for that of King 
of Great Britain and Ireland. As the French provinces were lost, Wales 
and Ireland and ultimately Scotland were added to the monarchy, and the 
British Isles became one nation. Placed at the point where the conver- 
ging traffic of the East and West meets, England naturally became the 
centre of the world’s trade. Released from the complications of conti- 
nental politics, an insular and maritime power naturally grew into a great 
oceanic empire. The sixteenth century, in which our feeble hold on the 
Continent at Boulogne and Calais was shaken off, witnessed the beginning 
of our colonial empire, and the synchronism of the two events is not 
accidental. Frobisher, Gilbert, and Raleigh, knights-errant of the sea, 
take the place of the Hawkwoods and the more than half-bandit leaders of 


the free companies who at an earlier period sought their fortunes and a vent 
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for their energy in continental adventure. England became what Spenser 
called Raleigh, ‘the shepherd of the ocean.’ The monument is visible to 
him who will look about him. In little more than three centuries an empire 
has been founded which, as Sir Charles Dilke says, ‘ with its protectoraies, 
and even without counting its less defined spheres of influence, has an area 
of nine million square miles, or very roughly speaking, of nearly three 
Europes; revenues amounting to some two hundred and ten millions 
sterling; and half the sea-borne commerce of the world.’ ‘The dominant 
force,’ he adds, ‘in bringing that Empire together and in maintaining it as 
one body has been the eminenee among the races of the world of our own 
well-mixed people.’ The lofty self-assertion of this language is in refresh- 
ing contrast to the meek apologies for having once been great, which are 
too frequently heard now in the mouths of men who assume to speak for 
England, accompanied with Ichabod predictions that our greatness is 
departing and our glory given to another, and promises to be humble and 
well-behaved in the future. There is an echo in Sir Charles Dilke’s words, 
if not of Milton’s eloquence, yet of the sentiment which inspired Milton 
when he declared that when God had a great task to accomplish it was to 
His Englishmen that He bequeathed its performance. Circumstances, 
perhaps, have had as much to do as ‘ the eminence among the races of the 
world cf our own well-mixed people,’ with the formation and maintenance of 
the British Empire. At one time, the colonial empire of Spain and 
Portugal, then united in. one monarchy, at another time that of Holland, 
at yet another that of France, all, be it remarked, maritime and Atlantic- 
bordering powers, vied with or exceeded our own. But these states were 
also and primarily continental powers; and their entanglement with the 
dynastic and territorial controversies of Europe, into which England 
could enter as she willed, or from which she could free herself at 
pleasure, thinking more of America and India than of the balance 
of European power, considered in and for itself, diverted and 
weakened the colonial energies of her rivals and ministered to British 
ascendancy. The race might have done little without the circumstances of 
history and geographical position; but the circumstances were made for, 
and in part by the race, and would certainly have done nothing of and by 
themselves. Sir Charles Dilke's doctrine of ethnology and Milton's doctrine of 
Providence coincide. The conditions in their main features, geographical and 
historical, remain as they were. Has the race lost the capacity to keep what 
it gained? This is the problem of Greater Britain into which the several 
problems that Sir Charles Dilke examines in detail resolve themselves. 


Sir Charles Dilke, towards the conclusion of his work, examines 
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the various schemes of Imperial Federation which have been proposed, 
and finds conclusive objections in practice to every one. But time 
and circumstances may find the solution which at present it seems to 
pass the wit of man to devise. When it comes it may come as something 
obvious and inevitable. There is a significant sentence in Sir Charles 
Dilke’s introductory chapter, which corresponds with an impression 
widely diffused and constantly gathering strength among thoughtful 
observers of political tendencies. Sir Charles Dilke holds that our 
only serious European rival for ascendancy in the world is Russia. 
‘While it is probable,’ he says, ‘that neither the democratic auto- 
cracy of Russia, nor the constitutional and Parliamentary democracy 
of Great Britain may be a permanent political form, it is possible that 
those institutions which we have invented for ourselves will develop 
more easily and with less revolutionary shock into the ultimate 
political forms of society than is the case with the institutions of our 
Russian rivals.’ He is a very exact observer and profound thinker 
who can foresee what the ultimate political forms of society will be. It may 
be doubted whether there will be anything ultimate until we come to the 
last man. To perceive even what the proximate forms of political society are 
likely to be would be a very creditable exercise of sagacity. But though 
it is often difficult to the verge of impossibility to say to what things are 
tending, it is sometimes quite practicable to perceive from what they are 
tending. It is becoming clear that Parliamentary government, which 
during two hundred years has played so magnificent a part in English his- 
tory, has ceased to meet the necessities of the time. It has changed its 
function of checking and controlling for that of directly ruling, and the 
former function, as essential as any other in government, has therefore no 
organ, and is left undischarged. Its inefficiency has been discovered in 
America. Congressional committees have to a great extent superseded it 
in the discharge of the comparatively limited functions left to Congress in 
the United States ; the duration and frequency of sessions and the range 
of the attributions of many of the State legislators have been curtailed ; 
in France there is a full-grown impatience with the actual working of 
Parliamentary institutions which would give a Pretender an opportunity, if 
a Pretender existed capable of using opportunity. In England there is a 
growing distrust of a House of Commons which enlarges its functions 
in proportion to its inability to discharge them; a House of Commons 
which, ostensibly based on a popular suffrage, has to a great extent lost 
any truly representative character, failing to embody not merely the in- 
telligent convictions of the people, but the desires of the majority—a 


House of Commons which on question after question obeys the dictation 
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of petty factions and cliques, just numerous enough to turn the scale 
between nicely-balanced parties ; a House of Commons submissive to an 
oligarchy of bosses and wire-pullers. Thus it happens that the will of 
the immense majority of the nation and of the electorate is habitually 
overruled, 


What in his view is the remedy for these evils, for the above de- 
scription of which Sir Charles Dilke is neither in substance nor terms 
responsible, can only be gathered from his volumes by bringing together 
two or three scattered passages, apparently innocent of all concert 
with each other, and any rate widely separated in space. ‘Our own,’ 
he says, ‘has been a federal age,’ and he reviews the victories which 
the principle has won in the old world and the new, apparently regard- 
ing it as of flexible application to a great number of otherwise 
unsolvable problems. He thinks that, ‘even supposing the obstacles 
to a customs union could be avoided, the conduct of foreign affairs 
and of wars would offer immense difficulties under a federation covering 
enormous distances, unless it were accompanied by an increase of the 
power of the Crown. If the Australians and the people of the United 
Kingdom were willing to give to the Crown in military affairs and in 
foreign affairs the same predominance which is assigned to it under the 
Austro-Hungarian constitution, or by the practice of the German Empire, no 
doubt many difficulties would be at an end; but the assent of the people 
of the United Kingdom, of New South Wales, and of Queensland to 
such a system would be doubtful, to say the least.’ He holds that ‘we 
must turn to Switzerland to see where lies the probable future of democ- 
racy. In Switzerland we see the Referendum, that is, the submission of 
Bills which have passed the legislature ‘to popular vote in a plebiscite of 
“Yes or No.” Shall the Bill as amended pass?’ Sir Charles Dilke 
speaks of the rapidly increasing use of the Referendum not only in 
Switzerland, but also in the United States, and of the growing popularity 
of the idea in France. But it is not perhaps possible to describe it as an 
arrangement intrinsically desirable. It can be defended only as the correc- 
tive of a great evil. It is an acknowledgment that representative govern- 
ment, which was supposed to have spoken the last word in politics, and to 
be the perfection of wisdom, has to a great extent broken down. 
Parliament in nearly every country has ceased to exhibit that superiority 
of intelligence and character to which the nation, assured of concurrence in 
general doctrine, has been content to leave the question of time, method, 
and degree in legislation. It has ceased to be certainly representative even 


of the general opinion of the country. It has become a machine worked 
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by dexterous and unscrupulous manipulators. It is, therefore, necessary to 
invent a method of appeal from it to the nation at large, not only by the 
means of a general election, but on particular questions on which it falsifies 
public opinion. Such a means the Referendum provides. It is the cure 
of a great evil, the medicine of a dangerous disease, but not itself a 
realisation of the best form of government. 


The increase of the power of the Crown which Sir Charles Dilke 
considers essential to the satisfactory working of a feceral system, 
if it be ever acquiesced in by the English-speaking races, will be 
due to the perceptiop of the need of a continuous policy in government, 
especially in foreign affairs and in questions of national and Imperial 
defence. A ruler whose authority does not depend upon a_ snap 
division in the House of Commons or the accidents of a general 


election, but who can appeal to the people at large against Parlia- 


mentary faction, might possibly effect the combination of that authority, 


which is necessary in every government with that democratic control 
which is a condition of government in our own time. Such a 
combination would not involve anything like the plebiscitary despotism 
of Napoleonic France. It would not be the popular election of an 
afterwards irresponsible dictator, the choice of a master. It would 
confer merely the power of appeal on particular measures from a 
Parliamentary majority, possibly misrepresenting the general mind of the 
nation to the country at large. Of course, the fact has to be taken 
into account that in Switzerland as a whole and in its several cantons, as 
well as in some of those American States in which the Referendum has 
been tried and has worked well, the conditions of population are manage- 
able, and the questions submitted are not usually those of life and death. 
Switzerland,. with its guaranteed neutrality, and the several States of the 
American Union, have no foreign policy. The questions of war or peace 
do not come before them. If the Referendum, to which Sir Charles Dilke 
tells us opinion in France seems to be inclining, were adopted in matters 
of legislation, could it be refused in matters of war or peace? If the 
national vote could have been honestly taken in 1870, it is probable that 
the Franco-German war would have been avoided, that Alsace-Lorraine 
would still be French provinces, and that the milliards which have gone 
across the Rhine would still be in French pockets. It is possible also 
that the Tonquin expedition would never have taken place. But to refer 
the issues of war and peace to excitable and fluctuating public sentiment 


directly consulted would be to run the risk of alternating between rash 
aggressiveness and pusillanimous capitulation. In questions of internal 
legislation, it is probable that the power of appealing from a Parliamentary 
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decision to the popular vote would save the country from some mischievous 
projects adopted at the bidding of theorists and fanatics, who can turn the 
balance of party in a Parliamentary division or a general election. But the 
extension of the Referendum beyond these limits to the acts of the 
Executive in questions of peace and war might be a hazardous experi- 
ment, though it may be urged that if the people have a right to decide 
anything, it is whether they will shed their blood and spend their treasure 
in a particular international quarrel. It is true that there cannot be 
more uncertainty or fluctuation in our foreign policy than there now is, 
secing that no Minister can frame a far-reaching scheme, requiring 
protracted and continuous action, because he does not know when 
Parliamentary support will desert him, or on what paltry issue he may not 
be dismissed from power. He might possibly be assured of a steadier 
support if he could appeal openly and directly to the country. The 
same may be said of any comprehensive scheme of national defence, 
which Parliamentary faction might oppose, but on which popular patriotism 
might possibly insist. These, however, are perchances. We know the 
evils from which we suffer. We do not know what are the perils into 
which we might run in endeavouring to escape from them. It is curious 
to find the growing distrust of our Parliamentary system, in its later 
developments and enlargement, reviving those doctrines of the direct 
exercise of power by the people, acting on and through the Monarch, 
which was the favourite theme of Lord Beaconsfield. The new theory 
is not reactionary. It is indeed more democratic than the present 
practice, though the fact that the Executive in England is hereditary and 
royal instead of being elective and presidential, obscures the fact. 


The diminution of Parliamentary authority by the increase of the direct 
power of the people at large, in the acceptance or veto of legislation, and 
by the strengthening of the executive authority, seem to be the lines on 
which Sir Charles Dilke judges change will move in the transformation of 
that Parliamentary and constitutional democracy which he suspects 
will not prove the permanent political form of the institutions either of 
Great or of Greater Britain. We do not regret that he has not found himself 
able to speak more distinctly. In his discernment of tendencies, he 
is probably right. If he attempted to go beyond the general indication of 
them, he would be in danger of falling into Abbé Sieyism. Tendencies 
in national life will almost of themselves secrete the specific form in which 


they will most suitably take shape. The celebrated saying of Sir James 
Mackintosh that constitutions ‘grow and are not made,’ has been 
censured by Mr. J. S. Mill as not allowing enough for the direct exercise 
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of choice and design in political arrangements. Perhaps Mr. Mill con- 
founded growing with growing wild. Domesticated plants and animals 
grow, and if they did not grow by laws of their own which we cannot 
change we could do nothing with them. It is because they grow that 
they can be cultivated, and made to assume within certain limits the 
shapes which best suit the uses of man. So with human institutions 
and constitutions. It is not, therefore, any serious objection to the 
realisation some day or other of a scheme of Imperial Federation, that 
no projector has framed a definite scheme of Federation as an architect 
might draw the plan of a house. The thing will come about if a 
feeling of nationality and allegiance, the recognition of common interests, 
and the sense of mutual advantage, suggest or necessitate a closer union. 
If these sentiments decline, if this reciprocal advantage ceases, the 
scattered parts of the British Empire will drift asunder. There is no 
reason at present to apprehend this. The centripetal are stronger than 
the centrifugal forces. Sir Charles Dilke is wisely indisposed to force 
matters prematurely, and perhaps is unduly sceptical of any closer tie 
than that of nominal dependence such as now exists, and permanent 
alliance. But a colony which has become a nation in fact will not be 
content with a dependence even nominal, and when political separation 
has taken place, it is absurd to think that ties of blood and history will 
insure perpetual friendship. The quarrels of kindred are often the bitterest. 
Our greater colonies, American and Australian, will either become foreign 
nations like any other, or will be more intimately welded in the Empire. 


As regards Imperial Federation, the true policy is not to hurry matters, 
but to wait for the development of events, and to take occasion by the 
hand, as it may present itself. When it comes it will come, as always, at 
some unlooked for time and in some unexpected manner. In the mean- 
time, much may be done, as Sir Charles Dilke suggests, by a sedulous 
attention to the courtesies of official and personal intercourse with the 
representatives of our colonies in England. The refusal of the title of 
‘Honourable’ to Colonial Ministers and others when in England is a 
paltry arrogance which should be corrected. The designation is by no means, 
even in England, exclusively one of noble birth. Itis given to the judges 
of the Supreme Court, and maids of honour have it by patent. It has 
survived in the United States, from the old colonial times. Nominations 
in the civil service; commissions in the army and navy; the appointment 
of colonial judges to seats in the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ; 
the selection of distinguished colonists for governorships in other colonies 
than their own, as in the case of Sir Ambrose Shea, which Sir Charles 
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Dilke mentions, and of which, by-the-bye, Sir William Molesworth gave a 
precedent, unhappily not followed, in the nomination of Sir Francis Hincks, 
thirty or forty years ago ; the institution of relations between the colonial and 
the English universities, are illustrations which Sir Charles Dilke gives of 
the modes in which the comities of the Empire might be usefully cultivated. 
Little acts of courtesy and graceful ceremony go for as much with com- 
munities as with individuals. They lay that basis of sentiment on which the 
structure of policy may be built. Agents-general of the colonies, Sir 
Charles Diike thinks, might properly be invited to attend meetings when 
the affairs of the colony are under discussion, as the law officers of the 
Crown and military commanders now are on emergencies calling for their 
advice. The exemption from taxation granted to Ministers from foreign 
courts might also be conceded to them. Possibly, the rank and precedence 
of Privy Councillor might be more frequently conferred than it now is upon 
eminent colonists; and when batches of new peers are made it is hard 
to see why, if their democratic sentiment did not revolt from the distinction, 
they should not be liberally included. Possibly the colonist inthis colony 
might feel it uncomfortable to be a lord. He might be looked down upon; 


but to the home-returning colonist the distinction might not be un-. 


welcome. So also with the Companionships, Knight Commanderships, 
and the Grand Crosses of Orders. As to the conversion of the United 
Parliament, as it is designated in the Act of Union, into a properly Imperial 


Parliament, a Parliament of the whole Empire, there are no doubt greater. 


difficulties. The colonies have their own Parliaments, and we have ours, 
practically as independent of each other, and as exclusive in their business, 
as the Landtag of Prussia is of the French Chambers. But possibly the 
several colonies might not be indisposed to send representatives. to the 
Parliament at Westminster, with the right of taking part in debate, but not 
with the right of voting laws which they would not have to obey, taxes which 


they would not have to pay, and determining the fates of Ministries whose. 


rise or fall would not affect the communities which have delegated them. 
They would speak with authority on matters which directly affected their 
own colonies, they would express collectively the general sense of the 
Empire on vital questions, a narrow particularist patriotism would be 
enlarged to Imperial dimensions. On many social and economic topics, 
such as those which Sir Charles Dilke discusses in that portion of his 
work which deals with Colonial Problems, they might be able to throw 
light upon projects of legislation recommended or combated on insufficient 
knowledge here. It is not, indeed, probable that we have so much to 
learn, as Sir Charles Dilke seems to think, from the younger communities of 
our own race. It is more likely that in the course of time their legislation 
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will be assimilated to ours than ours to theirs. They will grow older, 
and will be subjected to the conditions which press upon us. We cannot 
grow younger, ‘unless, like a crab, we can go backward,’ and return to the 
social state in which they are now, and out of which they, like us, will 
pass. Instead of the Australian colonies presenting to us, as Sir Charles 
Dilke fancies, a picture of the England of the future, England, in its 
social and economic conditions, will ‘probably be found to foreshadow the 
Australian colonies as they will one day be. The compulsory restriction, 
for example, of labour to eight hours may be practicable without serious 
inconvenience in a country of sparse population, which has not to compete 
by cheapness of production with foreigners in markets abroad, and also 
with foreigners in its own markets; which supplies its own wants and 
which does not seek to supply the wants of other nations; 1n which, in a 
word, the productive power of labour is in excess of the products 
required, and therefore does not need to be strained to the utmost. The same 
consideration justifies, or renders comparatively harmless, the legislative 
prohibition of the importation of cheap labour, Chinese or European, into 
the Australian colonies, and the application of the p-otective system to 
native industry. Australia is practically in the economic condition of 
England in the time of the Tudors, a condition to which we cannot return, 
and in which she cannot remain. When she has a population, say half or 
one-third as crowded as ours, a population to which cheapness of articles 
of necessity is essential, the restrictions upon the productive powers of the 
country, and on its means of supplying itself with what it wants wherever 
it can get it most advantageously, which are now practically unfelt, will 
become intolerable. Australia, which is now practically outside the field 
of competition, which is the industrial condition exclusively contemplated 
in our treatises on political economy, will sooner or later be drawn into it ; 
and she will find it impossible to hold her own with an arm tied behind her. 
Australian representatives at Westminster would probably, therefore, have 
more to learn from us as regards a future which inevitably awaits them than 
they can teach us as to a present, which was our past, but to which we 
can no more return than the mature man can return to the days of his 
childhood. That is no reason for not having them there, if they are will- 
ing to come, on the conditions already stated. 


All this, of course, falls very far short of Imperial Federation, which 
implies a Parliament of the whole empire, dealing with the affairs 
common to all its parts, and leaving to separate Parliaments, national or 
provincial—British, Canadian, Australian—the special business of those 


nations or provinces. Matters of legislation would be left almost exclu- 
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sively to these local assemblies. © The Imperial Parliament would be 
concerned, like the Delegations of Austria-Hungary, entirely with the 
foreign affairs of the whole empire, with the common defence, with the 
maintenance of peace and the conduct of war, and with the financing of 
those operations. The answer which is given to the proposal for a scheme 
of this kind is that a foreign policy common to states so widely separated 
as England is from Canada, and as both England and Canada are from 
Australia, is scarcely conceivable, and is wholly impracticable. What have 
the new world of the West, and the yet newer world of the South, to do 
with our European complications ? If their voice in Imperial deliberations 
helped us to keep out of them, so much the better. The history of the 
‘Expansion of England,’ during the past three centuries, as Professor 
Seeley has told it, has been the history of the formation of an oceanic 
empire, from an insular centre, by withdrawing from continental contro- 
versies, or by subordinating our part in them to the wider interests of our 
American and Indian conquests—conquests, of course, not merely of war, 
but of peaceful acquisition. We may indeed be said to have lost the United 
States in a European quarrel, the alliance and armed aid of France, with- 
out which American independence could scarcely have been achieved, being 
the vengeance taken on England by the House of Bourbon for the 
humiliations of the Seven Years’ War. England’s interest in the 
maintenance of her colonial empire is conveyed in the single fact that the 
existence of her people and their industry depend upon her command of 
the seas, and the presence of friendly powers all over the world. She 
imports half the food on which her people live, and nearly all the raw 
materials of the manufactures by the sale of which she purchases that 
food. Sir Charles Dilke somewhat minimises the results which would 
follow from the loss by England of her command of the sea and the 
possible investment of the country. ‘One result of a naval struggle,’ he 
says, ‘would be a considerably increased production of food at home. 
There would be an immense sudden importation in view of rising prices, 

Much waste of food would cease through enforced economy, 
and every inch of soil would be occupied in the production of grain or 
meat. . . . . And the United Kingdom would come nearer to pro- 
viding for its own necessary supplies than it has done for many a year. If 
ever complete investment took place there would, of course, be hardship ; 
but it is not certain that that hardship would be unbearable, or that we 
could be starved out of resistance. The cessation of commerce would be 
harder for us to bear than the pinch of actual hunger.’ 


This is cold comfort. To fill up the picture which Sir Charles Dilke 
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sketches in outline,without taking account of the contingency of bad seasons, 
a scanty harvest, or murrain in cattle, it is sufficient to read passages of 
the history of England during the struggle with France, the record of war 
prices, of suspended cash payments, of ruined industries, of starving 
labourers and artisans, of rebellions of the belly, of sedition and cruel 
repression. These things brought us close to revolution a century ago, 
and their repetition, even on a diminished scale, and with feebler intensity, 
might bring us closer to one now. We need both India, the food supplies of 
which would be destroyed by the anarchy that would follow our withdrawal, 
or would be cut off by our expulsion from it by a hostile power, and our 
colonies, as sources of supply supplementing what might be drawn 
from the narrow area of the United Kingdom, probably exclusive, in 
the contingency supposed, of Ireland. We need our scattered possessions, 
resting-places and recruiting-grounds, as stations along the line of ocean 
traffic, keeping open its lines. 


But though our colonies may be necessary to us, it may be 
asked, Are we necessary to them? Would not federation be a 
one-sided affair? What can we do for Australia and Canada that 
they cannot do for themselves ? Well, it is impossible to answer for the 
future, but circumstances are easily conceivable in which the aid of the 
mother country, or to speak more correctly, the common resources of the 
whole empire, might be needed for the defence of its remoter members, 
even of those most confident in their power to fare for themselves. The 
colonising ambition of France and Germany in the Pacific has roused some 
sensibilities. France and Germany, however, Sir Charles Dilke is dis- 
posed to leave out of account. The sphere of their influence, to use the 
favourite phrase, does not practically extend beyond Europe. They are 
old-world powers. The races with whom the conflict of the future will be 
are the English, of the British Empire and of the United States, the 
Russian, and not least formidable of ail, the Chinese. In the view of 
many competent observers, the Chinese are destined, in concert with 
or by victory over Russia, to be the dominant race in the East. In 
alliance with them, we may hold India. Against them and Russia we 
may find it hard to do so. But this is not all. They are more 
attracted to Australasia than to Central Asia. The time may come when 
it will not be possible to keep them out by anti-Chinese Acts, or the high- 
handed proceedings of colonial custom-house officers. It may some time 
or other be necessary to use the whole forces of the empire to prevent that 
‘possession and denationalisation of Australasia,’ which the eminent 
financier quoted by Sir Charles Dilke foresaw from their admission. Russia, 
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too, with her bleak Siberian coast, may feel the attraction which draws her in 
the Pacific south towards Australasia as powerfully as that which in Europe 
invites her to the Dardanelles. The dividing ocean no longer divides from 
mutual assistance the severed portions of the British Empire. Practically 
British Columbia is nearer to New Zealand than it is to Nova Scotia. 
Great disturbing national forces are obviously coming into play, which may 
revolutionise the present distribution of empires and races over the world. 
The scattered nations of English blood and English civilisation may find it 
necessary to stand together in a common organisation of Imperial policy 
and defence, unless they are to be separately weakened. Not only a 
common sentiment but a common interest, the feeling that each is necessary 
to the security of the other, will bring them together in time enough, it 
may be hoped, to ward off the danger, and not simply to combat it when it 
has arrived. In spite of some reasonable objections, and much unreasonable 
ridicule, the way of safety will be found in Imperial Federation. The 
tariff difficulty is that in which Sir Charles Dilke sees the crux of the problem. 
England is a free-trade nation. The colonists are protectionist. But the 
time may come when the necessities of getting food and raw material 
from abroad, which, and certainly not any reasoned economic conviction, 
made England free trade, may press upon the colonists. New South 
Wales is free-trade already, and there is no reason to think that the 
present economic state of mind of the majority of the colonies is absolutely 
irreversible. Even if it be so, a tariff difficulty would not stand in the 


way of the moral and political necessities which urge a closer union. 


Frank H. Hut. 
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{ 
A word of explanation'is necessary with regard to the paper which follows. 
Owing to great pressure of artistic work and subsequent indisposition caused thereby, 
Mr. Alfred East proved at the last moment unable to write for us the full account 
| of his trip, the first portion of which should have appeared in the present number in 
} illustration of his beautiful drawings. I had no choice, under these circumstances, 


save to omit the drawings, and so break faith with the public, or to write the paper 
Jrom notes supplicd by Mr. East. I 
selected the latter course, and the present 
article is the result. At the best of times it 
is an ungrateful task to write an article 
Jrom.another man’s notes, and when this ts 
done under great stress of time and 
business, the xesult can hardly be wholly 
satisfactory. Ican only plead in excuse, in 
the present instance, the necessity of the 
case, and express my regret if this first 
i. portion of ‘A Trip to Japan’ should 

disappoint our readers.—Ep. U. R. 

on 







i |! 

! | E think it may perhaps be quoted in 
, | after days as one of the first evi- 
‘I We poyttk ree * dences of either increased civilisa- 


tion or the beginnings of deca- 
dence, that at a certain period of 
time artists and /:térateurs ceased 

i _' to restrict themselves to the lan- 
: ; Ba i guage and subjects of their various 
mae countries, and began to take, as it 
were, the whole world for their province, and 
treat with the same impartiality and the same 


imperturbability the subjects relative to their 


home and nation, and those which belonged to the land of the stranger. At 
all events, I hope it may be pleaded in extenuation of the character of the 
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series of Japanese drawings, some of which are reproduced here, that they 
were executed not so much with the object of showing the alien char- 
acteristics of an alien civilisation, and of treating Japan and the Japanese 
from the point of view of Gilbert and Sullivan opera, or the decoration 
of West Kensington drawing-rooms, but simply of representing what 
struck me as being artistically beautiful or interesting in the country of 
the Mikado. I thought that I had seen much Japanese decoration and 
many records of the comic side of Japanese life, but rarely, if ever, 
been shown by any book or painting, the ordinary every-day aspect of 
the country, and the uncoloured representation of its people’s lives, as a 
Japanese artist might have given them to us had he learnt the methods of 
European art. And having painted with this object, it may well be that I to 
some extent made a record which will seem tame and prosaic in the eyes 
of those who have been accustomed to think of Japan only through certain 
well-known and picturesque emblems, and to whom the word connotes little 
more than a stork flying with outspread wings across the setting sun, or 
Fusiyama protruding its snowy summit above some horizontal streaks of 
fantastically-shaped cloud. 


Those aspects of nature which had of old attracted me in England and 
France, these were mainly and firstly what I sought for in Japan. The cool 
freshness of the morning, the brightness of the noontide, the long shadows 
and rising mists of evening, the brilliance of the vegetation in the early period 
of the year, the flicker of sunshine through the foliage, and of shadows over 
the grass, the fading splendours of autumn, and the tender mystery of grey 
rainy weather—these were what I had always cared for at home, and these 
were what I sought abroad. If, therefore, there is an apparent incongruity 
in seeing the quaint architecture and outlandish dresses of Japan repre- 
sented in such an apparently commonplace manner, my readers will now 
understand how it was that this came to pass, and, if they like it not, will 
seek elsewhere for those representations of the country, which dwell rather 
upon its points of contrast with European civilisation, than upon its points of 
similarity with universal nature ; for, in truth, as far as my experience goes, 
one city or one country is very much like another, and it needs but a little 
shifting of the scenes—an accent here and an omission there—to give you 
the High Street of Tokio in place of the Tottenham Court Road, or change 
Montgomery Street into the Boulevard Haussmann. The sun and mist 
and atmosphere are our masters, and though we scratch a little diverse 
pattern on the face of our cities, Nature subdues them almost equally at 
dawn and evening, with mist, with sunshine, or with rain. So it comes to 
this, that the new word I have to say upon Japan and its artistic aspect, is 
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really the oldest of all old words, a repetition of the truth that art and its 
subjects are universal, nay, in all countries and at all times are made of 
the same stuff, no matter how diversely that stuff may be fashioned forth. 
Perhaps also, dispassionately considered, another art truth might be 
gathered from the pictures of this series by anyone who cared to study 
them with sufficient closeness, and at all events has been learnt 
by the artist who executed the picture. When all is said and done, it is, 
I will not say a waste of time, but, in the right sense of the word, a futility, 
as far as the finest art is concerned, for the artist of one country and one 
method of life to take as his subject-matter an alien people and 
an alien land; for in proportion to his sensitiveness, which is almost to 
say in proportion to his genius, he must feel at every turn and feeling, and, 
feeling, must show in his work the absence of complete sympathy, and hence 
of complete understanding, with the scenes he depicts ; for artistic sight is 
composed of many perceptions, of which visual ones are not always the 
chief; and these perceptions are born, as are our human friendships, of 
long experience, of intimate knowledge, of pain and pleasure suffered or 
enjoyed in company, of a myriad associations of which the details are for- 
gotten, but of which the softening, harmonising effect remains to pervade 
our consciousness, to become, as it were, the medium through which we see 
and feei. There is an old proverb as to the inadvisability of fishmongers 
crying a certain kind of fish, and certainly I do not wish to lead any of 
my readers to suppose that my delineation of Japanese life is not wholly 
trustworthy, but I do wish them to remember that, though to some extent 
it presents a less theatrical, less thinly decorative, conception of the 
country and its inhabitants than is usually gained either from the works 
of Japanese artists, or from those of foreigners who have seized upon these 
more attractive and salient characteristics of the country, yet it is at the same 
time perverted by my own alien nationality, and that the actual truth probably 
lies midway between the symbolic but vital art of the native, and the more 
or less realistic, and, rightly understood, superficial rendering which is all 
that an Englishman is able to achieve. 


If I may judge from my own feelings, there is one characteristic of 
the anticipations the foreigner forms with regard to the land of the 
rising sun which is tolerably universal, and that is an indisposition to 
take it quite seriously. The Jap does not appear to us so entirely comic an 
individual as the heathen Chinee, but by untravelled persons he is re- 
garded with a sort of kindly amusement—an Oriental with Western 
; rocvities—and one who henkers oddly enough more for the intellectual 


and scientific side of our civilisation, than for its commerce or industry. 
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As far as my experience gces this conception of him is fairly well founded, 
for the one pleasant national trait predominating most, and lingering longest 
in the memory of the visitor, is certainly the kindliness, the friendliness of 
the people. I do not say that a Jap will not cheat you eccasionally —after all 
he is a human being, subject to the usual necessities of life—but certainly 
it is my experience that habitually, he will neither cheat you, nor extort from 
you the uttermost farthing. We have heard a good deal of Scotch hospi- 
tality in our time, but compare the hospitality of, say for instance, the 
Trosachs Hotel, with that of the most rapacious Japanese tea-house, and 
there remains a large balance of profit to the canny Scct. I don’t know any 
Scotch village where a// the inhabitants would rush out with tea and 
sweetmeats, or even with scones and skim milk, to welcome the passing 
stranger, and I fear me, if they did so, the passing stranger would be apt 
to wish, before all accounts were settled, that his entertainers had remained 
within. However this may be, from the first moment of landing to that of 
departure, an average tourist, neither exceptionally rich nor obtrusively 
disagreeable, habitually finds the readiest entertainment freely offered 
amongst all classes of the Japanese. It is a little thing, of course, when 
you arrive at a curio shop to be greeted with a bright smile and a pleasant 
flow of incomprehensible chatter, to have a cushion brought you, and tea 
and all sorts of little things on trays, of which you do not know cr wish to 
know the nature, and to be treated generally as an honoured guest, rather 
than as a customer who has come with an eye to business. And there is 
this peculiar attractiveness about the bargaining of the Oriental which 
has entirely disappeared from English shopping: it is that the former is 
apparently rather glad if you don’t buy anything, and in Japan at all 
events, rarely or never—except perhaps in the treaty ports, where he is 
depraved by continual contact with Europeans— presses you to do so. 
No; you go in, and sit down and have your tea, and with the help of your 
servant talk a little—chin-chin, as the expressive Indian phrase hes it— 
and perhaps you admire some special mtski or embroidery or whatnot, 
and then your host politely explains not crly its rarity and beauty, but his 
extreme affection for that special object, and efter much pressure the price 
is named by him, and then, with more preamble anotker and much lower 
one by yourself, and so the bargain is either settled by a com- 


promise, or the subject is politely dropped by your entertainer. 


But all this is well enough known, and has keen descanted upon 
by many travellers. My business at the present time, is rather to 
tell the first impressions which the island and its people made 
upon me—an English artist, who sought to view them-with as little pre- 
judice, as little Zarti Zris as possible. We arrived in Japan from China 
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about the end of February, having left Hong-Kong by the P. and O. steamship 
Verona in very cold, rainy weather. It cleared up, however, as we neared 
Nagasaki, and when the land was sighted the weather was warm and sunny, 
and the radiation from the water so great as to render sketching practically 
out of the question. I remember a little trampling on the deck overhead, 
a general atmosphere of bustle and excitement, and looking out of my 
cabin port-hole, I saw for the first time—Japan! It was the quaint harbour 
of Nagasaki that I looked on, with its coastguard station flying the Imperial 
red ensign; the club, with the neatest, brightest-coloured palings round it ; 
and nearer, a erowd of native boats hurrying to the ship—everything 
quaint, quiet, and clean, an utter change from the dirt and squalor of China. 
We worked our way slowly through the boats to the anchorage of what is 
certainly, as far as situation goes, the most beautiful town in the country— 
Nagasaki, surrounded by a great circle of hills, and engirdled with gleaming 
water. Even the crudeness of our first impressions may render them 
interesting, and on our landing we were much impressed by the quaintness 
of the houses, the cleanness of the streets, and the good temper and alert- 
ness of the people. These impressions, I think, remained with me throughout 
the whole of my stay. Wherever I went throughout the country the same 
story was repeated—everywhere quaintness, cleanliness, and good humour ; 
the people and their surroundings were in perfect harmony—in tone—as 
we should say in the studios, and seemed to wish to take the stranger 
and make him, too, one of the company, looking upon him, it is true, as 
an abnormal and even extraordinary creature, but quite ready to make all 
allowance for the misfortunes of his birth and the deficiencies of an extra 
Japanese education. One became Japanese with pleasure, and short of adopt- 
ing the national dress, which indeed was not specially suitable to my un- 
due length of limb, I quickly fell in with the manners of the country. Our 
jinrickshaw procession to the post-office for letters caused quite a sensa- 
tion, and from thence we went a-curio hunting through various long, 
straight streets with low wooden houses, in which we passed no vehicles 
of any kind, but met occasionally a few packhorses, and bullocks loaded with 
rice. The straw trappings and sandals of these last were very interesting 
to us, especially when we noticed that their drivers: were shod in an 
exactly similar manner, and had also straw coats and _ straw hats ; in fact, 
out of straw and bamboo most things in Japan are made, and were it not 
for the fact that camels are not usually found in this part of the world, I 
should imagine that it was here the proverb originated of the last straw 
which had such a disastrous effect. 


One curio shop is very like another, and I will not linger over the 
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description of our arrival at Sarto’s, whose name, by the way, being 
translated, means sugar, and whose speech was of somewhat similar 
quality. He entertained us courteously, he showed us lots of curios, and 
after our visit my friends determined to return to the boat, and I settled 
down in Belle Vue Hotel with a high opinion of the picturesqueness of 
the city, and the determination to remain there for some days. By this 
time it was towards sunset. On the right, the great hills were passing 
through the most delicate transitions of colour, from amethyst to crimson, 
from rose to amber. My room looked into a courtyard filled with 
blossoming trees, over which I could see the water of the harbour; the 
whole surroundings of the place were unique, fresh and novel, exhilarating 
in their brightness, delicate colouring, and absence of fret and worry; the 
people were genial and pleasant, the air warm and sunny—I was amused, 
interested, almost fascinated with my first glance at Japan. 


The next morning I realised that my expectations of Japan were at 
once exceeded and unfulfilled. The land that I saw before me was not 
the old Japan of pagodas and fans, lighted lanterns and brilliant costumes, 
but was something at once less garish, less ¢clatant, less bizarre ; 
more delicate, more beautiful, and far more real. This nation was, unlike 
Wordsworth’s maiden, not ‘too bright 
or good for human nature’s daily food.’ 
Though the people are undeniably 









quaint and picturesque, they are so in 
a much less patch-work manner than 
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artists have generally shown them. They have, too, business of their 
own, which they set about in a quick, energetic manner, and, strange to 
say, almost as if they liked it. The very boy who pulls your jinrickshaw 


does it cheerfully, and with no ‘grins of suppressed bitterness,’ as 
George Eliot would say. 


Almost the first place I entered in the city was a tortoise-shell manufac- 
tory—the owner's room—and as it was a good sample of a Japanese place of 
business, I will try to give some faint idea of its arrangement. In one respect 
there was a concession to European opinion, for the room was furnished (?) 
with a table in the centre and two chairs; for the rest, the floor was fitted with 
the usual amber straw mats, the walls distempered and divided into panels by 
beams of wood specially selected for the beauty of its grain. It is worth 
noting that the Japanese improve the decorative effect of these beams some- 
what in the same fashion as an English cabinet-maker produces symmetrical 
panelling, z.e., by splitting the wood and fitting the reverse sections end 
toend. The general tone of the chamber was a yellowish grey, and on 
the left was a little recess, where the only ornament was placed. This 
consisted of a vase made of ordinary earthenware, in which stood a spray of 
Llossoming white peach, and behind the peach-blossom hung a faint bluish- 
grey picture. The result of the whole was a most delicate harmony, in 
which there was no point of contrast, the blossom itself was hardly an 
accent in the general colour scheme. On the other side of the room the 
shutters were drawn back, and showed the quaint little Japanese garden, 
with a small pond of double-tailed gold-fish, and dwarf peach trees laden 
with blossom. In this garden the peach-blooms were all white, though in 
Japan they habitually grow them of nearly every shade, from the purest white 
to vivid rose colour. Indeed, it is not uncommon to see branches bearing two 
distinct shades of flowers, the result of skilful grafting. The tree, in fact, is 
grown for its blossom rather than its fruit. In this little chamber I sat and 
inspected the finest specimens of tortoise-shell work which I have ever 
seen, while the little maids brought us tea in dainty china cups, and har.ded 
round sweetmeats, and the dignified manufacturer looked on with appar- 
ently no concern beyond the duties of hospitality. As I have said, I 
stayed for some little time in Nagasaki, and painted the harbour and 
the sunlit hills, and made studies of the temples and the peach trees, 
and engaged a servant at half a dollar a day, who stayed with me all the 
time I was in Japan. Yoshi was a good boy, or rather man, though all 
servants are called ‘boys’ in Japan, and when I afterwards went 
to Hakone, he sent for his wife from Yokohama to keep house 
for mé, and straightway was remarkable for much access of dignity, 
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as of a footman turned butler. But at this early period the duties he com- 
bined were various, and the keeping of the good-humoured but inquisitive 
Japanese loiterers at a distance while I was sketching, was by no means 
the Ieast. He did not, however, fulfil this mission with perfect success, 
though it was some little time before I discovered the reason, the fact 
being that he used rather to invite his friends and acquaintances—these 
latter being, broadly speaking, all the people in the vicinity, to come and 
see what a wonderful man his master was, and would point out to them the 
various details of my drawing. Perhaps the chief artistic result which I 
gained from these first sketches at Nagasaki, was the knowledge that a 
Japanese street crowd might be absolutely as low in tone and colour as in 
London. Of course this does not apply to gala days, when the various 
brightly-coloured lanterns are hung out, and the festive dresses donned. It 
was strange at first to notice the careful manner in which the various 


occupations and trades were catalogued, if | may use the expression, on 





the persons of those who practised them—as, for instance, the carpenter’s 
assistant would probably bear his master’s name on his coat, and the 
scavenger also flaunt his profession on some portion of his attire. But 
scavenger or carpenter, postman, messenger, or rickshaw boy, all were 


equally polite and almost equally well-informed. 


Perhaps before I proceed further with the account of my trip, I ought 
to say a few words as to the Japanese substitute for a hotel—the tea- 
house. The one from which my sketch is taken may fairly stand as 
representative of all the rest, for almost always they are built in quad- 
rangular form, the interior of which is a garden, as is shown here, and 
has a little pond with gold-fish and dwarf fruit trees, and round it a 
number of rooms, larger or smaller as the case may be. On your arrival, 
the host and hostess welcome you in a somewhat old English manner ; the 
servants join in chorus, your luggage is taken up to your rooms, your boots 
are taken off, and you are offered what refreshment the house affords, 
which is brought to you by a little maid, called in Japanese xa-san, 
or occasionally suseume (daughter). Generally you have’ your dinner 
in your room, brought up in little lacquer bowls; it is chiefly 
of a fish or vegetable nature—lily roots, raw fish, a peculiar kind 
of bean, roots of the lotus, delicately flavoured sea-weed and fruit, 
stewed octopus, and an occasional chicken, form the staple of your fare, 
Octopus especially is a favourite dish, and may perhaps be said to fill the 


same place in a native ménu as tripe in England. ' Nowhere probably is 
there so much local colour in eating as in Japan; not only the manner of 
cooking, but the actual substances cooked, and mode of serving them, is 
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peculiar to the nation. What analogous service, for instance, can there be 
found in a European dinner to that of the little #a-san, more frequently than 
not an extremely pretty girl, who kneels beside you during the repast, 
with the special duty of keeping your rice bowl full? There is room, 
perhaps, for a little improvement in the matter of beds and bedding. The 
Japanese warrior does not average much over five feet, and a long English- 
man has to get his bed extended by divers peculiar contrivances, which 
his servant and the tea-house maids carry out together, generally with 
unnumbered laughters. I remember especially the pleasure which my air- 
pillow gave to the tea-house attendants, the delight with which they 
watched it being gradually distended, and the interest with which they com- 
pared it with their own small hard pillows. The bath, too, is somewhat of 
a difficulty, and one frequently has to tub in not the most secluded manner. 
In the villages, indeed, one performs one’s toilet almost entirely in public, 
and the boys going to school stop first, and then the older people gather 
round and inspect the proceedings with their usual interest and amusement. 
On the whole, the tea-house is not a bad substitute for the inn, not a bad 
model of what a house of entertainment should be. The proprietors almost 
universally do their best for you, and one must be hard to please who is 


not in the main satisfied with their willing, cheerful service. 


The first place of much interest at which I stayed after leaving Nagasaki, 
was Kioto, which may be called the second capital of Japan, and here I 
made most of my studies of street scenes and city life, and visiting the 
principal art manufactories, witnessed the processes of silk embroidery, 
casting and chasing in bronze, ivory carving, etc. Here, too, 1 made the 
acquaintance of the master of the native school of art, and at his irvi- 
tation inspected the school, and I fear gave him less pleasure than I 
could have wished, by expressing my disappointment at the manner in 
which European methods had been, to some extent, introduced in the 
training of the pupils. ‘There was a certain incongruity to me, in the 
endeavour to train these essentially naturalistic students by means of the 
same casts from the antique that we use in our own art schools, and I was 
disappointed at finding them drawing with the pencil instead of with 
the brush, drawing by contour rather than by mass, as if they had been 
competing for admission to the Royal Academy. A little dissatisfied, too, 
was I at the quality of the work, and both in the designs I saw here, and 
in the modelling and chasing of the bronze manufactory, there was a very 
considerable want of originality. The so-called original bronze work, for 
instance, was original only in the sense that no absolute repetition either 


mechanical or freehand copy, was made of previous work, but nevertheless 
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the same motive, the same arrangement, and the same details were repeated 
over and over again, the worker having been trained only to model 
excellently well one certain group, or bird, or combination of natural 
objects—such as, for instance, the leaves and flowers of the lotus; this 
group or bird he would go on producing over and over again with endless 
iteration ; the stork would have the same peculiar smirk, would be posed 
on the same sort of branch, its head in the same manner would be 
surrounded or overspread by the same species of blossoming tree. In 
fact, the worker had been trained to do that one thing, and that alone. 
It is difficult to see that there is a much greater gain of originality in 
such a method of art-education, than in that much and justly abused 
English one, which teaches a workman only to cut out or copy accurately 
the model or drawing which is set before him. One, becomes an artist of 
the most entirely limited class, an artist only with regard to one particular 
detail; and the other, becomes, or should become, the highest quality of 
imitative workman—the grades are very close to each other. The pro- 
ductions of the second are cast in a mould and come forth identically the 
same; in the case of the first, the mould is not of clay or bronze, but of 
the brain and mind of the workman, and the repetitions in that case have 
therefore some minute variation. Again, with regard to the productions 
of Japanese art manufactories, my experience was that the sense of their 
novelty, which is what alone we feel in Europe, quickly disappears upon 
a visit to Japan, overwhelmed as it is by the perception of their appalling 
repetition, and want of true originality. 


I had many pleasant experiences in Kioto, which I must pass over 
here with the briefest mention, amongst others, of an entertainment which 
was got up for us at a tea-house, called the ‘Tea-house of the Poet's 
Seclusion.’ The chief feature of this was a so-called ‘ poem dance,’ which 
took place in the second storey of the tea-house, and consisted of various 
pantomimic measures, descriptive of rainy days, tea-picking, an autumn 
festival, etc. The dances were accompanied by the music of nine or ten 
samisens (the samisen is a kind of banjo). With these the players 
keep most wonderful time, though the actual sound of the instrument can 
hardly be called melodious. Here, too, 1 painted one of the principal 
temples, which was not allowed to be photographed; a reproduction of 
which sketch is given on the opposite page. 


The priests here were extremely kind to me, and there was an interesting 
monastery behind the temple, at the back of which was a large receptacte, 


in which were placed the ashes brought from the crematorium close by. 
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Every few years these ashes are carefully collected, taken to a monastery 
on a holy mount in the neighbourhood, and there moulded by the priests, 
being mixed with some plastic material, into various images, chiefly of 
Buddha; so that if you happen to have had, for instance, a specially 
objectionable mother-in-law or other obnoxious relation, you may be able, 
should she mercifully take her departure before you, to possess her 
remains in a pleasing form. 


Near Kioto, a huge temple was being built, which interested me much, 
not only from the beauty of its design, but from the fact of its being 
constructed entirely as a labour of love by the various inhabitants of the 
city. The architect, or designer rather—for there is no such thing as 
professional architecture in this country—was in this case an ordinary 
workman. The carpenters built it in their spare and holiday time; the 
very timbers were raised to their position by long cables of the women’s 
hair which had been freely given for the purpose. Here, in fact, was a 
practical realisation of John Ruskin’s ideal condition of architecture, in 
which workman and designer are one, and in which labour is freely given 
by the many, for the good of the all. On the whole I left Kioto with 
regret, for not only was the city interesting, but the little tea-houses there 
were in a perfect Paradise of blossom, and I had the good fortune to find 
a young native lady to pose for me, which is by no means an easy thing 
in Japan. Moreover, during the whole of my stay, I had never heard a 
brawling woman, and scarcely a crying child. Happier people I had never 
seen, or folks living more in sympathy with their surroundings; they 
seemed in touch not only with their own business and occupations, but 
with each other and with nature. 


I was first induced to join some friends at Miya-no-shita, situated in the 
mountains beyond Hakone. I had already taken advantage of the cooler 
season to paint the paddy fields on the side of Lake Biwa, where I 
had seen some beautiful effects of the amber rushes of the last year and 
the young maples coming out in the early spring, together with other 
beautiful things. This strange combination of autumn and spring tints is 
a very usual sight in Japan. The leaves of the maple are a most exquisite 
colour, turning green in the summer and a rich crimson red later. It is 
worth noting that in Japan a tree is considered chiefly for its form and 
tint, not for its use. 


After painting the paddy fields and blossoms of Kioto, I went to the 


mountains of Hakone, a name given to the district round the village of the 
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same title. I had made arrangements to meet friends at a Sanatorium 
in these mountains at Miya-no-shita, but while taking a tour over the hills 
and passing through the village of Hakone, I saw a house which would 
make a charming summer residence, and found it was the property of my 
servant Yoshi-San. He was very pleased for me to take it, so I engaged 
it fora month. I was anxious to avoid the thick vapours of the low lands 
in the month of June, and accordingly settled down in this village to paint 
the beautiful effects of the sun and mist amid the mountains. The days 
succeeded one another quickly. Every morning Yoshi-San and myself set 
out with my painting traps, followed at first by a crowd of visitors. Our 
provisions came in daily by coolie from Gotemba, distant some nine miles 
over the hills. The weather was extremely misty, but frequently fine for the 
earlier part of the day, and there was a glorious view of Fusiyama to be 
obtained within half a mile of the house. The price of everything was 
most moderate. I paid, for instance, the carpenter who made my panels, 
and also a little cabinet for butterflies which I was collecting, only twelve 
cents a day, and he made me a cabinet with twenty-four drawers for birds’ 
eggs, most beautifully carved fitted and polished for twelve shillings. 


The situation of the cottage was extremely picturesque, and as I lay in 
bed in the morning I could see through my open shutters the whole range 
of the Hakone mountains, hear the nightingale singing, and watch the sun 
rising through the mist in the distance ; in fact no painter could have wished 
for a more ideal place in which to work quietly. I had had some difficulty in 
getting my traps conveyed over the hills, as the boxes were too heavy for 
an individual coolie; finally, a packhorse was decided upon, and a long 
discussion took place, in which all the village joined, regarding who was to 
have the honour of supplying the steed in question. A rather amusing 
incident occurred in connection with this little journey, as the weather 
being very hot, I gradually assumed what may be called the costume of the 
country—at all events, the costume usually adopted outside the cities in 
summer, and my attendants, never having before seen the white skin 
of a European, were immensely tickled at my appearance, and made great 
fun of me. In due time the villagers got accustomed to me, and I went 
and came without attracting any particular attention. Occasionally offers 
would be made to me for one of my pictures, twenty-five cents being the 
usual price suggested by the would-be purchaser. The Japanese, indeed, 
have no idea of the value of paintings, or perhaps I should rather say of 
what we consider to be their value. It may possibly be the case that in a 


more enlightened state of society, twenty-five cents will be considered a 
very fair price for an artist’s day’s work—at all events, it will purchase what 
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Mr. Ruskin once declared was all an artist ever ought to have—as much 
bread and cheese as was necessary for him to eat, and enough figs to keep 
him in good humour. I svon discovered that my servant was considered to 
have lowered himself in position by taking service under a painter, and he at 
first felt that this was the case. Subsequently he was so interested in 
my work that his loss of status ceased to trouble him. He became quite 
an expert artist’s assistant, and with the slight defect of invariably fixing 
up my easel by wzloosening all the screws, and, as I said above, inviting 
all his friends to inspect my work, I could not have wished his help to 
have been otherwise directed. 


The view of Fugi-San (Fusiyama) frem Hakone is most beautiful at 
morning and evening, and yet it is not to be compared with that which is 
obtainable from a little village on the road along the famous gulf of Mia. 
At this place 1 spent some time enduring the discomforts of a very 
fourth-rate Japanese tea-house, where my arrival created quite a sensation, 
few Europeans having before penetrated there. They managed, however, 
to find a table and chair, and furnished my room to the best of their 
ability, and the host on my arrival was most anxious to make me at home. 
It happened to be the fishermen's pay day, and at the landlord’s sugges- 
tion I sketched them in the evening. They were much impressed with my 
sketch, and bowed to the straw mat, drawing their breath hard in their 
artistic appreciation; and here I may mention that throughout Japan I 
found a certain difficulty of breathing to be the almost invariable accom- 
paniment of the public criticism and interest excited by my drawings. I 
sent these fishermen home delighted with an old packet of Graphics, which 
I had with me. This tea-house commanded a splendid view of Fusiyama, 
rising 13,000 feet from the plain. At early dawn, when free from clouds, 
the mountain was a glorious sight. One morning, long before sunrise, I 
commenced to sketch the varying effects which followed each other in rapid 
succession. First there was the cone of snow in deep shadow against 
the bright sky, and this changed gradually, until the mountain rose before 
me in the full blaze of sunlight. I followed the varying effects, till almost 
overcome by exhaustion. By this time the vapour was on every side of 
the mountains, completely obliterating the view. My object was to obtain 
the most favourable point for a more serious work, and I selected Hara, 
where the amber reeds in the foreground of the picture reflected the rosy 
peak of the great mountain, and formed a scene of such exquisite beauty 
and ethereal charm as only a poet could describe. 


It was near here, at Suzuikawa, that I experienced my first earthquake. 
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This happened one morning whilst I was painting, and the earth 
appeared to me to come in waves, undulating as though it had been a 
shaken cloth. The sensation was by no means a pleasant one, but the 
matter-of-fact view taken by my servant was so comic that my fright was 
overcome by amusement, for Yoshi explained to me that it would be a fine 
day to-morrow, because the earthquake had come before eleven o’clock in 
the morning ; in fact, he accepted the event as quite in the natural order of 
things—used it, the Daily Telegraph not being handy, instead of a 
weather chart. The natives throughout Japan indeed concern themselves 
little about these earthquakes, which for the most part are comparatively 
slight in character. 


My picture of the lotus blossom will probably seem a somewhat 
prosaic rendering of this world-famous flower. It is cultivated, however, in 
Japan very much in the same fashion as rhubarb in England, and though 
esteemed almost sacred and frequently used in connection with images of 
Buddha as a religious emblem, its chief use in Japan is as an article of 
food, and is very delicious when fried and seasoned with a certain amount 
of herb. I heard the cherry blossoms were now budding, soI hurried up 
to take advantage of them, and found them far more exquisite than 
I had ever imagined. There are at least fifty varieties, from delicately- 
tinted white and pink to the richest rose, almost crimson, blossom. 
The tree in our illustration was a most graceful one, with a temple near. 
It stood in a public garden, which at the time was full of cherry trees, 
all forming a complex scheme of very beautiful colour. The people seem 
to thoroughly appreciate the beauty of blossom, and, generally speak- 
ing, flowers and foliage in Japan are so much cared for and respected that 
they are seldom gathered in a wanton spirit; if a branch is taken with 
which to decorate house or temple, the greatest care is taken not to spoil 
the plant or tree. I have frequently seen pools of lotus flowers where not 
a single leaf has been disarranged, although the place was an open public 
o.1e: indeed the Japanese enjoy natural beauty too much to destroy it. On 
one occasion I tasted lotus roots, but did not care much for them. The 
lotus flower is large and white, the size of an ordinary dinner plate ; it 
closes in the heat of the day, and opens in the morning; the best time 


to see it is the morning, so when I was painting it I had to be up 
very early. The leaves are two feet in diameter, of velvety texture, and 
the sunlight, shining through them, gives a very light green shade. They 
have rot a coarse surface like a water-lily, and are often in the shape of a 
cup. They grow above the surface of water on muddy pools, and to 
three or four feet in height. The flowers are white, and some tipped 
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with pink. Buddhas are frequently represented as coming from the 
flower, and many of the drinking-fountains at the temples are modelled 
from the leaves. My chief intention was to paint the lotus, to give people 
an accurate representation of its form and growth. I was under the 
impression that it grew in deep water away in some isolated spot instead 
of in masses and the most public resorts. Some beautiful forms and 
decorative suggestions are to be found in the form of the seed-pod, which 
bends over its stalk, and the graceful curve of which is much used in 
Japanese work. 


Our frontispiece of a day in Tokio gives a notion of how it can rain 
in Japan; this was painted from my window. While stopping in the cities 
I always found difficulty in sketching in the streets. My mission really 
was to paint landscape, and I was anxious to leave the towns as soon 
as possible, therefore the wet weather was a great trial. I endeavoured.to 
secure a room where, if bad weather came on, I could see a view from the 
window. I managed to get a view from my Tokio tea-house, so my three 
days’ imprisonment turned out a profitable one. The illustration facing 
this page is of this scene, which was the principal water-colour drawing I 
made during my stay in Japan. Wet weather in Japan is far more trying 
to us than to the Japs, because, if you happen to have a few more inches 
height than the average run of native humanity, you find the hood of the 
’rickshaw, when puiled down, keeps you in a most uncomfortable position ; 
moreover the native finds no discomfort in the wet streets, for he simply 
takes off his sandals and trots along on his high wooden clogs. However 
there is no excuse for getting wet in Japan; the umbrellas are so cheap 
and to be had on hire. 


I had an interview with one of the Commissioners of the Government 
of Japan enquiring into art. I found him well versed in the art of Japan, 
and a great authority as to names of artists, dates, etc. I disagreed with 
him, however, when he stated that the only vital art of the world was 
in Japan, and said that I had found that art extremely limited, and con- 
sidered there was serious fear lest it should be altogether lost. Their art, 
as I saw it, was purely a national expression, and as a nation they were 
quick to receive and imitate what was bad in the art of another nation, 
and unable to distinguish what was good. 


At the same time I was much struck with the artistic appreciation of 
the lower classes. I shall never forget seeing a common coolie sitting 


at his own cottage turning this way and that a spray of heavy 
blossom to fill up a recess, and he did not desist till he had succeeded 
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in making it take the artistic design he wished. That I thought proved 
that he had the sense of appreciating the balance of parts, and the sense of 
fitness of locality where the blossom was to be placed, and I always 
noticed that however common might be the piece of earthenware in which 
people placed their flowers, the arrangement was sure to be perfect. This 
sense of the beautiful is everywhere to be observed, and is the prevailing 
characteristic. I remarked the exact opposite when travelling in America. 
As we were crossing a level tract of country there was a remarkable 
sunset, so beautiful that everyone should have been attracted by it; 
but not one person out of the fifty in the carriage turned their heads, 
If it had been fireworks in the Central Park for which they had paid 
four or five dollars, it would have been different, but fireworks in the 
sky were another thing. I have seen the same class of people in Japan 
stand and watch a sunset across Lake Biwa with rapt attention, and 
at “every change they turned to speak to an appreciative audience. I 
thought, what has our civilisation done to develop our artistic sense ? 


ALFRED East. 
(To be continued.) 
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*TBe Gospel of WealtB+ 


(A Rep.y to Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE) 


N | R. CARNEGIE’S article on the above subject, 
which appeared some time ago in the North 
American Review, has attracted attention on many 
grounds. The author is well known at both sides 
of the Atlantic, and the article itself, even if we had 
not the advantage of reading earlier productions from 
Mr. Carnegie’s pen, would be a sufficient proof of his 
ability and literary skill. Then, Mr. Carnegie, who is 
| one of the best of the millionaires, writes avowedly 
from the millionaire’s point of view in defence of the 
__ = present social system; and, to crown all, the article 
1epublished in England at the request of Mr. Gladstone. 


ai 


Mr. Carnegie is known as a munificent contributor to great public 
objects ; but in reading his article we think of him chiefly as the social 
philosopher who, not content with preaching by example, enters upon 
the domain of precept, and boldly lays down the law of social well-being 
for the whole race. I feel, therefore, that I am justified in reporting a 
recent conversation upon Mr. Carnegie’s article which I had with a friend, 
and in which Mr. Carnegie’s philosophic views were handled, as the 


reader will see, in a somewhat vigorous manner. 


1 have read much lately on both sides of the social controversy, and I 
am in the habit of reading alternately the arguments for and against the 
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existing order of things. On rising from a careful study of Mr. Carnegie’s 
article, I felt the want of some counteracting plea on behalf of the other 
side. I sought for this among my books without finding it. In the very 
moment of my embarrassment, however, the door of my room opened, and 
in walked my old friend and neighbour, Adam Strong. ‘Ah, Adan,’ 
said I, ‘you are heartily welcome. You are just the man I wanted to 
see ’—thrusting at the same time the North American Review into his 
hands. I added, pointing to Mr. Carnegie’s article, ‘Have you read 
that?’ ‘Oh yes,’ he replied, ‘I have ; and if you are not too busy I 
should like to talk it over with you.’ Here the reader will allow me to 
mention that I have such respect and esteem for my friend Adam, 
that he is always welcome whenever he crosses my humble threshold. 
He is a fine type of the self-educated artisan; by trade a carpenter. He 
has his Mill's ‘ Political Economy,’ and his Green’s ‘History of the 
English People,’ as the saying is, at his fingers’ ends. He works eight 
hours a day, in a large establishment, where his superior skill ensures him 
constant employment ; and he often comes to see me in the evening, when 
1 am privileged to listen to his interesting talk about men and things. 


Although Adam has taken his side in the great social question, | have 
never seen cause to doubt his fairness in debate, and I think his position 
in the world is more favourable to an impartial consideration of the pro- 
blem before us than that of the idle ne’er-do-weel on the one hand or the 
big millionaire on the other. Adam is an honest, upright man, who honestly 
earns his modest income, and lives within it. ‘I must contradict Mr. 
Carnegie,’ said he,‘ in what he says in the very first line of his article: 
“The problem of our age is the proper administration of wealth.” 
Nothing of the kind. The problem of our age is the proper distribution of 
wealth ; or, to speak more accurately, the problem is the acquisition of 
wealth in just proportions by those who are engaged in its pro- 
duction. It is natural for Mr. Carnegie, the millionaire, to define 
the problem of the day in the way he does; but to admit his de- 
finition to be the right one would be to put away the real problem alto- 
gether, or to ignore its existence, which Mr. Carnegie himself finds it 
impossible to do as he goes on with his subject. The question of the 
administration of wealth is a very important one, but it is not the question 
of the day. The millionaire naturally feels that the public ought not to 
ask how he has acquired his wealth, but how he administers it. Now, 
according to my notion, you should just turn that proposition upside down, 
and it would be much nearer the truth. If you first settle the grounds of 
just acquisition, the question of administration may come next, but my 
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opinion is that the question of administration would soon settle itself, if 
the question of acquisition were once decided. You tell me,’ continued 
Adam, ‘that Mr. Carnegie is a good man, but here I find him actually 
rejoicing in the inequality of fortune, which is so marked a feature of our 
day. “The contrast,” says he, ‘‘ between the palace of the millionaire and 
the cottage of the labourer with us to-day measures the change which has 
come with civilization. This change, however, is not to be deplored, 
but welcomed as highly beneficial.” Then Mr. Carnegie adds, “It is a 
waste of time to criticise the inevitable.” Sure enough it is a waste of 
time, when your “inevitable” is “highly beneficial.” And the efforts of 
benevolent persons, whether millionaires or others, who try in various 
ways to alter what is both beneficial and inevitable, are worse than thrown 
away ; they are positively mischievous. If it is good that there should be 
for ever a yawning gulf between the rich and the poor, and that humanity 
should be divided into separate classes, by the inequalities of their condi- 
tion, what is the use of any effort which might have the effect of modi- 
fying the present state of things? Let the Irish landlord make his own 
bargain about rent, and the English or American manufacturer his own 
bargain about wages, and see that ‘these bargains are enforced! Accord- 
ing to Mr. Carnegie, this is all you need do. If you interfere with what he 
calls the “law” of competition you prevent the “survival of the fittest,” 


’ 


and enter upon a useless struggle against the law of nature. In the face 
of this, Mr. Gladstone's policy in regard to Irish land is a huge mistake 


from first to last.’ 


‘But surely, Adam,’ I here interposed, ‘you have not gathered Mr. 
Carnegie’s meaning quite correctly, for 1 know that Mr. Carnegie be- 
lieves in the efficacy of private benevolence, and proves his belief in the 
most practical manner, end I think I am right in saying that he is also a 


supporter of Mr. Gladstone's Irish policy.’ 


‘Then,’ replied Adam, ‘it is for him to reconcile his philosophy with 
his conduct. If individualism and the theory of competition had not 
utterly broken down, the social legislation of the British Parliament, for 
the last twenty years at least, would never have been heard of, whereas 
we know that its utility was demonstrated beyond question at each stage, 
and that it has been enacted in compliance with demands coming from 
those natural forces for which Mr. Carnegie has so much reverence.’ 


‘What do you think of this neat sentence, Adam?’ said I. ‘Mr. 
Carnegie says—‘ Without wealth there can be no Maecenas. 


nw? 
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‘The sentence is neat, but it is not true. The State is, and if it is not, it 
ought to be, the best patron of literature and art. To allow one man to fill 
his pockets with the earnings of thousands of his fellows in the mere hope 
that he may possibly devote the money to the patronage of art, is to shut 
one’s eyes to the experience of human nature, and to cherish the wildest, 
delusion imaginable. We know that all rich men do not spend their money 
on literature and art; and even if they did, why should the earnings of 
miners, or makers of steel rails, be used to reward artists or literary men ? 
Surely it is for the producers of wealth to say how their money shall be 
spent. Then there is another thing your average rich man seems in- 
capable of understanding, and that is the force and meaning of the word 
‘patronage.” To bea “patron” of this or that is one of his chief ambitions. 
In my opinion the evils of society will never be cured by patronage. The 
word has for me evil associations, for patronage and pauperism generally go 
together. Though Mr. Carnegie praises individual effort, I find he quickly 
abandons individualism when it suits his argument to do so. He describes 
with great satisfaction the progress of manufactures, from the domestic 
hearth and small shop to the big factory. The result of individual effort, 
he tells us, was crude articles at high prices, but by associating thousands 
of workers in one large place we get finished articles at a low price. The 
argument for collective industry, which is the first step to collective 
property, could not be better put. If thousands of workers may be 
brought together with advantage, why not associate millions by bringing 
all industries under one central management, the State itself, and, instead 
of giving the profits to a few, in the vain hope that the few will build 
libraries and art-gelleries, allow the ‘State to spend the profits in building 
libraries and art-galleries for the public, which the public can make use of, 
as a matter of right, without depending upon any patron, howsoever wealthy 
he might be. This would secure all the advantages of co-operation, while 
obviating the great evil of the present system, which, as Mr. Carnegie tells 
us, divides the nation into “ rigid castes, each caste without sympathy for 
the other, and ready to credit anything disparaging in regard to it;” but 
we could not do it without surrendering Mecenas; and of course the 
millionaires, as organisers of industry, would be superfluous, unless they 
were content with smaller incomes than they now receive, which, Mr. 
Carnegie admits, are ‘more than can be judiciously expended upon them- 
selves.” Mr. Carnegie repeatedly uses the phrase—“ the law of competition,” 
but I deny that there is a law of competition, or “ a law of accumulation of 
wealth,” which is another of Mr. Carnegie’s phrases. Certain writers find 
a state of facts suitable to some theory of theirs, and they at once erect it 


into a “law,” as if it were some necessary truth, like the law of gravity, or 
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something of that sort. This is the way to frighten off a timid opponent, 
by the use of big words. I used to be frightened myself,’ continued 
Adam, ‘at one time, not that I am _ naturally timid, but when 
I first took up Mill, and books of that kind, I was ignorant, and my 
ignorance made me timid. Mr. Carnegie’s language reminds me of what 
the old Tories used to say before the householder got the vote. They used 
to ‘talk about “the law of society,” meaning by that phrase that govern- 
ment, in every well-regulated State, must always remain in the hands of a 
few; and here is Mr. Carnegie telling us in this article that ‘“‘ the concentra- 
tion of business, industrial and commercial, in the hands of a few, and the 
law of competition between these, is essential for the future progress of the 
race.” Mr. Carnegie may be a Liberal in politics, but he is a Tory in 
business. And his arguments would justify the worst ‘ rings” and 
“corners” that the greed for money-making ever devised, for the purpose 
of crushing the individual and robbing the public at the same time.’ 


‘I am loth to interrupt you, Adam, for you have a thorough know- 
ledge of these subjects, which I have not, and I am more anxious 
to hear your opinions than to express any of my own; but what do you 
say to the important fact, pointed out by Mr. Carnegie, that collec- 
tive property was the note of barbarism, while individual property is the 
note of civilization ? You cannot deny that, can you ?’ 


‘No; I cannot deny the fact, but I object entirely to the argument 
founded upon it. Mr. Carnegie doesn’t argue logically; and it puzzles 
me, a plain working man, to find how many educated men are defective in 
their logic. I know it is hard for a man to be logical against his own 
interests, or his own party, but truth is worth more than the interests 
of individuals or parties. When I began to attend political meetings I 
read a little book on logic by Archbishop Whately, and it has saved me 
from many errors and absurdities. I learned, then, that one thing may 
succeed another without being the consequence of that other; and I 
hold that Mr. Carnegie has no right to assume that because community 
of property co-existed with barbarism and disappeared with its disappear- 
ance, therefore community of property cannot co-exist with civilisation.’ 


‘I see, Adam, you accuse him of the fallacy known to logicians as post 
hoc non ergo propler hoc. 


‘I don’t know what you call the particular fallacy, Lut that it 
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exists I am certain; and Mr. Carnegie’s argument fails to establish any 
necessary connection between collective property and barbarism, or 
between individual property and civilization. How any one who knows 
the condition of the people in London and Glasgow and all our large 
towns can defend the present social system, I cannot for a moment 
understand. Look at the evidence given before the Committee 
that inquired into the sweating system. Poor, half-clad, half-starved 
women, sober, honest, and virtuous, work twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four, in order to keep body and soul together, out of a pittance 
grudgingly paid by the capitalist. Themselves and their families are 
huddled together in crowded rooms, where, in the hot months, they 
gasp for one breath of the fresh air, which never visits their pale 
and haggard faces. Think of the misery, filth, and degradation of such a 
state of things, and then talk to me, if you will, of the “law of competi- 
tion,” and the ‘‘ survival of the fittest,” and all that heartless jargon of the 
individualist school, and range yourself on the side of Mr. Carnegie, 
who says in this article, ‘‘ The situation can be surveyed and pronounced — 
good.” I think it a gross impiety, in the face of Heaven, to pronounce 
such a situation good; and I warn you that this great social question 
will have to be met by our public men, and dealt with in such a manner 
as to secure to the toilers the fruits of their own labour, or untold 
disasters will follow as the penalty of neglect.’ 


‘I am entirely with you, Adam, that something must be done, and done 
quickly; but I own that, after giving the matter the most careful considera- 
tion, 1am not yet quite clear as to the best way to proceed. If, as you 
say, individualism has broken down, may it not be because individualism 
has not got a fair trial? It seems to me there never was a time in which 
the individual was really free. He has always had to contend with some 
form of monopoly. For ages he has had to struggle against the monopoly 
of political power, which included in itself a host of other monopolies ; and 
he is not free now, when the land is covered with syndicates and companies 
for the purpose of supplanting him, or using him as an instrument for their 
exclusive profit and advantage. It occurs to me, Adam, that until you 
make the individual free, by relieving him from the crushing power of 
monopoly, you can never know what individualism is capable of.’ 


‘I have thought of that, too,’ replied Adam, ‘but it is now too late to 
do anything for the individual in the way you suggest, for the monopolies 


are too powerful ; as soon as you destroy one, another takes its place, and 
the’only hope for the individual, or the race, is to be found in collective in- 
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dustry and collective property. I strongly repudiate the doctrine of Mr. 
Carnegie and his school, that the chief motive for personal exertion is the 
desire to accumulate wealth. We are constantly told that if you interfere 
with the right to accumulate, you deprive the individual of the stimulus 
necessary for the exertion and development of his best powers. If this be 
so, then the present system carries with it its own condemnation. ‘The 
motive of personal gain is one of the lowest motives of human conduct ; 
but your so-called law of competition has nothing else to appeal to, and the 
race is dwarfed and demoralised by its operation. I hold, on the contrary, 
that the individual is capable of still greater exertion from the nobler 
motive of benefiting the race, and that we must construct a society in which 
selfishness is openly discredited if we would secure the highest develop- 
ment of the powers of the individual, and of the faculties of the human 
mind.’ 


‘Now, Adam, before you go any farther with what you consider to be 
the main question, what do you say to Mr. Carnegie’s views as regards the 
administration of wealth? Don’t you think there is much wisdom in what 
he says upon that subject ?’ 


‘I agree with him that the rich man ought to spend his money, on 
proper objects, during his own life-time; but I do not agree with his 
assumption that the 5,000,000 of dollars which Mr. Tilden bequeathed to 
the city of New York, for a public library, would not have been better 
spent if it had been “ allowed to circulate in small sums through the hands 
of the masses.” Mr. Carnegie’s distrust of the masses in the matter of 
money would do credit to the staunchest supporter of aristocratic govern- 
ment. How does he know that the working men of New York would not 
spend the 5,000,000 dollars in books, and lectures, and newspapers, in the 
very things which Mr. Tilden’s library will provide, when it emerges from 
the hands of the lawyers, if they had received the money in the form of 
increased wages? It may be that they are wanting in appreciation 
of the value of books, but I doubt very much whether individual patronage 
will ever teach them the value of books. Where would our common 
school education be if we had left it, as it was left for centuries, to the 
rare and exceptional benevolence of rich men? Our working people 
would still be steeped in the ignorance which made oppression easy and 
tyranny triumphant. Mr. Carnegie’s theory of the administration of wealth 
is impracticable, and if it were practicable it is undesirable. It is designed 
for a community of paupers, and not for a race of free men. In the 
absence of any authority which should compel the rich man to make a 
good use of his money—and, needless to say, Mr. Carnegie does not con- 
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template compulsion--the theory is really absurd, especially when you 
bear in mind that Mr. Carnegie does not speak of it as a palliative, or 
something good enough as far as it goes, but, as he gravely informs the 
reader, as the one and only doctrine “which is destined some day to 
solve the problem of the rich and the poor, and to bring ‘ Peace on earth, 
among men good-will.’” I can only agree with Mr. Carnegie, when I 
find Mr. Carnegie in contradiction with himself. He says the man of 
wealth is bound to administer his estate in the manner which 7v his 
judgment is test calculated to produce the most beneficial results for the 
community, and in the very next paragraph he tells us that the rich man 
must not be extravagant, but as the test of extravagance is hard to find, 
he must find it not 7 Ais judgment, but in “ public sentiment,” and for 
this one concession to the collective authority of the public | offer Mr. 
Carnegie my best thanks. ‘The verdict rests,” says Mr. Carnegie, “ with 
the best and most enlightened public sentiment. The community will 
surely judge, and its judgments will not often be wrong.” Here Mr. 
Carnegie surrenders the whole case which he proposed to establish at the 
outset ; and lest we should have any lingering confidence in the adminis- 
tration of wealth, by the individual, he assures us further on that “ of every 
thousand dollars spent in sc-calledcharity to-day, it is probable that 950 dols. 
is unwisely spent ; so spent, indeed, as to produce the very evils which 
it proposes to mitigate or cure.” If this be so, what right have we to ex- 
pect that, when Mr. Carnegie has persuaded all rich men to consider 
themselves as trustees of their surplus wealth for the poor, the trust will 
be efficiently administered ? If Socialism be a dream, Mr. Carnegie’s idea 
of individual philanthropy producing universal prosperity is the maddest 
of mad delusions. In considering the social question, Mr. Carnegie has 
begun at the wrong end. He must try again. Let him consider this 
familiar example: a capitalist employs in his factory a thousand persons; 
at the end of a week’s work a thousand and one persons have earned a 
certain sum of money. What right has the one to determine the propor- 
tion in which this money is to be divided between himself and the thousand 
whom he employs? Are not they, too, entitled to a voice? And if they 
had an effective voice, does any one believe that they would allow the 
capitalist to seize upon so much of the earnings of the factory as would 
enable him to accumulate more money than could, according to Mr. 
Carnegie’s definition of the rich man, be judiciously expended on himself ? 
The millionaire is a product of our civilization, not according to the gospel 
of wealth, but according to the gospel of plunder; and [| for one refuse to 
regard his existence, any more than that of the ill-fed, overworked needle- 
woman, as either beneficial or inevitable. I advocate a system in which 
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the community would judge of the proportions in which wealth should be 
acquired by those engaged in its production; or, to qucte again Mr. 
Carnegie’s words, “the community will surely judge, and its judgments will 
not often be wrong.” Iam afraid I have detained you too long,’ continued 
Adam, ‘ but I want you to study Socialism on its merits, pure and simple, 
and not to be led away by the foolish or wicked utterances of some of our 
self-appointed advocates. One reckless man, calling himself a Socialist, 
tells a public assembly that the English workman is degraded because he 
reads the Bible, and straightway thoughtless people say, ‘‘ Oh, the Social- 
ists, if they had their way, would deprive us of the Bible,” entirely 
forgetting that this man had no authority to speak for any one but himself 
in this matter. Another equally irresponsible person declares that the 
Socialists will resort to force, if necessary, in ord@r to make their doctrine 
prevail! ‘These are but the bubbles of the moment, and they will disap- 
pear before the flowing tide; aud the great cause will remain, the cause 
which transcends every ideal hitherto conceived for the elevation of 
humanity.’ 


At this point Adam rose, and took his leave. When the door closed 
behind him, | turned again to the consideration of some arguments om the 
other side, and thus, by keeping both in view, I strive to maintain ‘the 


attitude of an impartial inquirer. 


Joun O'Connor Power. 
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Rit MarloWers Death 


DRAMATIS PERSONA 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWF, poet and dramatist. 

Sir THOMAS WALSINGHAM, Marlowe’s friend and patron. 
TuHomaAS NAsu, dramatist | 

THOMAS LODGE, poet friends of Marlowe. 
EDWARD ALLEYN, actor 

HENRY CHETTLE, a literary man. 

FRANCIS ARCHER, landlord of ‘ Red Lion’ Inn at Deptford. 
Nan, Archer's housekeeper. 


SCENE—‘ Red Lion’ Inn at Deptford. Parlour with sanded floor. Nan discovered 
laying table and making preparations for a meal as the curtain rises. ‘ Come, live 
with me and be my love, etc., is sung as a quartette behind stage. NAN laying 
table and bustling about while music is going on. She sighs from time to time, 
and goes finally to window and draws back curtain, looking out on a moonlit 


scene. 


TimE.—LEvening of June 1, 1593. 


Enter Francis ArcHER (the landlord of the Inn). 
Archer. Why, how now, Nan, is everything ready for our guests? A 
noisy crew they will be, I warrant—ay, and a quarrelsome one before the 


night is out! 


Nan (sighing). Ay, Master Archer (she still looks out of window, and 


does not turn round). 
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Archer. Master Archer! Master Archer! How many times am I to 
tell thee, girl, that to thee I am not Master Archer, but plain Francis— 
Francis, an it please you, that loveth thee with as true and honest a love 
as ever man gave toa maid? Is it moonlight to-night, Nan ? 


Nan. Yes, Master Archer. 


Archer. Master Archer again! Why, sweet Nan, bonny Nan, know 
you not that moonlight is made for lovers ? (coming close to her). And 
that thou and I are very like to be betrothed to-night ? (she turns away 
and goes back to table; he follows). Didst thou not promise, girl, that it 
should be even so? Didst thou not swear to me that to-night, after the 
clocks had struck midnight, thou wouldest give me a fair and straightforward 
answer, ay or nay? Knowest thou not that since my late wife died (God 
rest her soul!) I have favoured no other maid, but only thee ?. I grant you 
that my late venture was no profitable one. But thou, Nan, wilt make 
more than amends for all I have suffered ; and thy bright eye will clear 
my bosom of all the perilous stuff of anger and petulance which have 
harboured there these many years past. Shall it not be so, Nan? Didst 


thou not make the promise I have said ? 


Nan. Yes, Master Archer, I have promised; but (as he comes still 


nearer, and tries to take her hand ) after midnight, and not before. 


Archer. Nay, Nan, I understand thee well enough. But thy coldness 
disconcerts me. Art thou coy, lass, with me, that hath loved thee these 
many months ? Art thou afeard of me, that would take thee to his breast, 
like a frightened andtimorous bird ? Dost thou not know me, child ? (He 
at last gets possession of her hand, but she still keeps her eyes turned away 
from him.) Is it something else, Nan, that keeps thee from me ? ( frercely). 
What is it? (Pause.) Who is it? (Pause.) Thou shalt tell me, Nan; 
ay, even if I tear thy secret from out thy lips! 


Nan. Nay, Mr. Archer ; I have nought to tell. Let me go (bursts into 
tears). 


Archer. Now, by all the Saints in Heaven, I wi// know! Who is it ? 
I ask thee again. . It cannot be that one of the gentry hath spoken soft 
things in thine ear ?. Thou wouldst never dare lift thine eyes so high. 
Who is it, girl ? (roughly). Some simple swain, to whom thou hast plighted 
thy troth long ago, before thou becamest housekeeper in my service, and to 
whom thou yet feelest thyself bound ? God's blood, but I am worth more 
than so clumsy a hind! No? Whothen? Not one of these mad players 
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and playwrights, who go over the whole face of the earth in paint and 








powder, cozening the face which Heaven hath given them into. the 
likeness of knave or hero, God or devil ? Ah! have I touched thee there ? 
Then was I a thousand times right in asking their worshipful vagrancies 
here, and watching their wild antics with thee. Which is it, Nan ? for 
God is my witness, know I will, and that soon. Is it that wild tragedy 
villain, Alleyn, who hath debased himself into all the sins of Tamburlaine— 
so they tell me—ay, and even hath given himself a false nose and red hair, 
and masqueraded as Barabas, a Jew of Malta? or is it that whimpering 
Chettle ? or the cold, sneering Nash ? or—may God confound him—is it that 
handsome, careless, devil-may-care Kit Marlowe, with his saucy manners 
and his sparkling eyes, who hath taken the whole town by storm? Nan, 
is it Kit? God in heaven! not Marlowe! Speak, girl, speak ! 


Nan (with face averted, and frightened). Let me alone, Mr. Archer; nay, 
but I will not be thus harried by thee! Let me alone, I say! Have I 
not promised thee that I will give thee my answer to-night ? Will not that 
content thee ? 


Archer. Content me, no—nor any other man, who feeleth the devil's 
own jealousy within him, as I do. Tell me fairly and openly, Nan, is it 
Marlowe ? (with a change of manner). Thou wilt not be hard-hearted, Nan ; 
thou wilt not be so unkind to one who hath loved thee and would fain 
cherish thee all the years of thy life? Say, Nan, thou wilt tell me, wilt 


thou not ? 


Nan (crying). Nay, nay, nay, I cannot; leave me go, leave me go, 
Master Archer. See, how thy rude hand hath hurt my wrist! Un- 


mannerly ! 


Archer. Unmannerly, sayest thou? And what of thee, who hast led 
me on from week to week and from month to month with the ever-deferred 
promise that thou wilt be mine? Is that unmannerly? What of thyself, 
who hast played with so wanton a lightness on my heart’s strings till, as 
thou knowest full well, I have no thought but of thee; and then, when the 
happiness of thy possession seemed at last to be within my reach, thou fliest 
off after some new fancy—some fresh young light-o’-love, no sooner seen 
than desired? Is that unmannerly ? Heaven’s truth! Speak not to me 
of unmannerliness, when thou canst thus throw off an old friend ! 


Nan. Indeed, indeed, Mr. Archer, thou knowest that I have always 
respected—and—and—liked thee well enow. 


Archer (bitterly). Liked! Respected! And when some beggarly young 
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scapegrace of an actcr and playwright, some son of a cobbler, who hath 
already lamed himself in his wild riots on the stage, and earned a fame at 
‘the Curtain’ which should be the shame of honest men; who hath dis- 
graced the mother that bare him and the learned colleges which have 
brought him up; who is notorious for his quarrels and his cups, ay, and 
his mistresses ; who 





Nan (breaking in). Thou shalt not thus wrong Mr. Marlowe. I will 
not listen to thee. He hath ever been kind of heart and open of hand 
to all who have been in sorrow or in need. Why, only yestereven—— 


Archer. Ah! it ts Marlowe, then! (fercely) ’Fore God, Nan, thou and 
he shall live to repent this! What, itis he then that hath caught this silly, 
fluttering bird—who hath taken all the gloss off thy butterfly wings! 
And I—well, 1 may go hang where and when it listeth me! But it shall 
not be so, Nan! I swear it on my oath! He shall never hold thee in his 


arms as I am holding thee now (clasps her). This very night- —- 


Enter Lopcr, Nasu, ALLEYN, CHETTLE, SiR THomas WALSINGHAM. 
Nasu holding a paper, over which they are all laughing 
immoderately, with the exception of CHETTLE. ARCHER /eaves 
Nan, who escapes out of the room, and turning with a low 


bow— 
[Exit Nan. 
Your servant, gentlemen all ! 


Lodge. Good even, Master Francis. Servant, be it ; and look you, we be 
thirsty souls; therefore serve us with some wine, and be quick about it ; 
and we be hungry souls, look you, therefore serve us with that same 
supper which thou wottest of; and hurry thy legs about that too! 


Archer (obsequious). Certes, gentlemen. Your appetites and your 
thirst shall not exceed my nimbleness. Ye shall be served with a supper 
which hath been these ten minutes awaiting you. 


Sir Thomas Walsingham. Who was that comely wench, who so 
incontinently fled our coming ? Methinks, if we are to be served by her 
hands, we shall not do amiss, please God. . 

Archer. It’s my housekeeper, my lord. 

Sir Thomas. Housekeeper, villain! She is young enough to be thy 
daughter. 

Lodge (laughing). ‘Young enough and fair enough and free enough 
to—cheat thee!’ Aha, Sir Thomas, thine eye is ever for the wenches! 


At thine age, too ! 
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Sir Thomas. Well, well, the supper--and thy housekeeper, Archer— 
especially the housekeeper ! 
[Exit Archer. 
Alleyn. And now for the dying will and testament, friend Nash. Out 
with it ; let us all hear thee, and let those who have galled withers wince ! 
I care not, I. But who would have thought our old friend Robin Greene 
would have made such an ending ? 


Chettle (rubbing his hands). Ay, ay, he was a kindly man was Robin 
Greene. A kindly man and a thoughtful—a rare writer of plays and a 


rare critic of his friends ! 
Lodge. Peace, thou sallow-faced weasel, and let thy betters speak. 


Nash (reading from Greene's ‘ Groatsworth of Wit Bought by a Million 
of Repentance’). ‘To those gentlemen his quondam acquaintance that 
spend their wits in making playes, R. G. wisheth a better exercise, and 


wisdom to prevent his extremities.’ 
Lodge. Poor friend Robin! He died hard, so it is reported. 
Chettle. Nay, gentlemen, peace. Let us hear him. 


Nash (reading). ‘lf woful experience may move you, gentlemen, to 
beware, or unheard-of wretchedness intreat you to take heed, I doubt not 
but you will look back with sorrow on your time past, and endeavour with 


repentance to spend that which is to come.’ 
Alleyn. 1s not this brave? A rare preacher, say I ! 


Nash (reading). ‘Wonder not (for with thee will I first begin), thou 


famous gracer of tragedians—— 
Alleyn. Kit Marlowe! Kit Marlowe ! 


Sir Thomas. "Twere best he speak no ill of Marlowe in my presence. 
What does the graceless villain say of Marlowe ? 


Chettle. Peace, peace, gentlemen. I pray you listen. 


Nash (reading). ‘Why should thy excellent wit be so blinded that 
thou shouldst give no glory to the Giver? Is it pestilent Machiavellian 
policy that thou hast studied ? - O, peevish folly!’ Nay, friends, is not 
this infamous? I will not sully my tongue with such dying venom. 
Hardly a year in his grave, and to leave such a legacy! I would that Kit 
were here to hear himself bespattered ! 


Chettle. Nay, but proceed, Master Nash. There is much sound wit and 
judgment in what is to come. 
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Nash. Proceed? Not I. Is it thou, thou white-faced loon, that hast 
given this pestilent rubbish to the world ? 


Alleyn.. Ay, Chettle, art thou the editor ? 


Chettle. Gentlemen, gentlemen, I pray you be just tome. I have all 
the time of my knowledge of books hindered, so far as it hath lain with 
me, the bitter inveighing against scholars, and how in that I have dealt I 
can sufficiently prove. As for this Marlowe, I am not acquainted with him, 
and I care not if I never be. 


Sir Thomas. Well, then, if thou carest to have a whole skin, the sooner 
thou departest the better for thee. Do I hear Kit’s voice ? 


[Mar.owe’s voice heard without, singing. 


Nash. Ay, begone with thee, Chettle! If thou givest such rubbish as 
this to honest men, beware their resentment ! 


Alleyn, Out with thee, thou knavish purveyor of malice ! 


(As they threaten, Cuett_e slinks out L. From door R. Nax comes in 
with tankards and wine. From door C. enter Mar.owE, flushed, 


and as he comes in he sings: 


And saw you not my Nan to-day ? 

My winsome maid have you not seen ? 
My pretty Nan is gone away 

To seek her love upon the green. 


As .he comes down he sees Nan, and fuls his arm round her watstand 
draws her tohim. Arcuer, who has followed Nan with dishes, 
sees the act. | 

Marlowe (seating himself at table). Well, comrades, how goeth it with 
you? Be ye merry, and I will give you a stave. But an ye be mournful, 
I am not of your company (looking after Nan, who has gone out, and 
sings )— 

My pretty Nan is gone away 
To seek her love upon the green. | 


Sir Thomas. Thou art come in time, friend Kit, for this varlet Archer 
hath been like to upset the pastry on ‘my lap, so overjoyed is he at thy 
coming. (Zo Archer) Sirrah, wilt thou put the dish down and be gone ? 
Come, thou tragic histrio, Alleyn, repeat to him some of thy deep-mouthed 
verses to frighten him ! 


Alleyn (with tragedy air). ‘Holla, ye pampered jades of Asia!’ (They 
all laugh.) 
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Marlowe. Nay, nay,'Tom Nash loveth not ‘the drumming deeasyllabon,” 
eh, Tom? ‘The swelling bombast of a bragging blank verse,’ eh, Tom ? 
But, my worthy sirs, though I see many cups, yet there is to my mind a 
miserable paucity of contents. Friend Archer, wilt thou not remove that 
sullen face of thine, and let thy Nan come in to replenish our emptiness ? 
(Archer goes out sullenly.) 


Sir Thomas. Who is this Nan, Kit ? 


Marlowe (carelessly). Nan? She is what Archer calls his housekeeper 
is she not ? 


Sir Thomas. Ay, ay, we know that well enough. But canst thou tell, 
us no more of her than what we know already ? Did not my ears catch 
some ribald lines which thou wert repeating in her honour, and did not 


my eyes see thy tender salutation ? 


Marlowe (laughing). Each one to his own, say 1! Nay, in all serious- 
ness, gentlemen, she is a small chit that hath much helped to relieve my 
dulness in this village while the plague is raging in the town. I did her, 
or her mother, some small kindness: I forget which it was, or what it 
was; and she hath in return done me the great kindness of living in Dept- 
ford, whereby | have something whereon to feast my weary eyes. (Nan 


comes in with more wine.) Hast thou not, Nan ? 
Nan (shyly). 1 know not, Mr. Marlowe, what thou sayest. 


Marlowe (as she fills his cup). Well, Nan, thou shalt give my cup the 
benison of thy lips. Drink to me, lass. Nay, I insist. (She touches the 
cup with her lips ; Marlowe drains it down.) 'Fore Heaven, ‘tis nectar now. 
‘A lass and a glass,’ saith the wise man. And now, Nan, go thy ways, my 
bonny girl; for we hard drinkers are not meet company for thee. Go 
thy ways, lass; go!> (She goes out.) 


Nash. Confound thee, Kit ; thou always hast the devil’s own luck. 


Marlowe. Which is more than I can say for thee, Tom, when thou 
writest in the company of Robin Greene and decriest thy learned friends 
as ‘idiot art-masters’! (The others laugh at Nash's expense.) But what 
was the business over which ye all looked so grave as I entered? It was 
a thirsty business, I'll be bound, or all the cups would not have been so 
empty ! 

Nash. We were reading Greene's testament, wherein, to his shame, 
he hath said so many hard words of thee. 


Marlowe. So hast thou, Tom, in thy time, so hast thou! Nay, deny 
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it not, man, nor think that it angereth me a jot. Dame Nature hath given 
me a tough hide. 


Sir Thomas. And a tender heart. 


Marlowe. That shall be as it may be. But read on, Nash, read on. I 
would fain have some savoury morsel wherewith to flavour my cup. 


Nash (reading). ‘Defer not till the last point of extremity ’—he is 
speaking of thee, Kit—‘ for little knowest thou how in the end thou shalt 
be visited.’ 

Marlowe. Like enough! like enough! Unvisited, unwept for, and 
alone! (This in a half-aside, with almost a serious air.) 


Nash (continuing). ‘With thee I join young Juvenal, that biting satirist. 
Sweet boy, might I advise thee, be advised, and get not many enemies 
by bitter words.’ He must mean thee, Tom Lodge. 


Lodge. No. Am I not a gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn, and a Master of 
Arts ? 


Marlowe. Ay, a better Master of Arts than thou art a Doctor of 
Divinity! But he means not Tom Lodge, but Tom Nash. Have we not 
all suffered from his biting satires ? 


Nash. I care not, whether it be I or he. But here is a worthier 
passage. Listen, sirs, and tell me whether even poor crazy Robin Greene 
speaketh not sometimes to the point (7eads): ‘There is an upstart crow, 
beautified with our feathers, that supposes he is as well able to bombast 
out a blank verse as the best of you, and being an absolute Johannes- 
factotum, is in his own conceit the only Shakescene in a country.’ Aha, 
methinks he hath taken off our young deer-stealer to a nicety ! 


Sir Thomas. Ay, that is the proper sauce wherewith to serve so 
eminent a gosling ! 
Lodge. Bravo, Robin! Thou canst be young Juvenal too, when it 


liketh thee ! 


Marlowe (starting up). Now "fore Heaven, I think ye be too uncharitable! 
I care not what he saith of me or any of you, but no man shall speak 
thus in my presence of young Will Shakespeare. 


Sir Thomas. Why, Kit, they say he is like to be thy rival ! 


Marlowe. Rival, sayest thou? Nay, mistake me not: He is not my 
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rival, nor any man’s. I tell ye all that when we are lying in our graves, 
there will be one man who will be living in men’s mouths—Will Shakes- 
peare! When men have forgotten the very names we bore, when all 
that we have written becomes like letters on the sand or the water—there i 

one name they will never forget—Will Shakespeare! Ye talk of me and of 
my ‘mighty line’; what is all that I have penned, weighed in the balances 
against Will Shakespeare ? Why, gentlemen, he is but in the first blush 
of his spring, and mayhap none of us shall see his summer, but I tell ye 
that there are thoughts of his and words which he hath written which 
ring in my ears like the divinest music, which cross the dull and muddy 
air we breathe like lightning flashes of Heaven’s own blinding radiance ! 
I say nothing of the man himself, how gentle he is and how modest, 
compared to our noisy crew, and with how simple a life he is for ever 
rebuking our mad escapades; but if this speech'be my last, I will bear 
testimony to the finest mind and purest genius that ever informed our 





English tongue with inimitable jewels of language and thought—ay, the 
one man who, if fate so will that our dear England be conquered by some 
foreign foe and sink into obscurity and nothingness, will for ever redeem 
our race and the common name we bear—because Will Shakespeare was 


an Englishman! (Marlowe sinks down on his seat.) 
(A pause.) 


Sir Thomas. Why, how now, Kit, this is tragedy indeed! 


Marlowe (wearily). Ay, ay, mayhap I am something over-wrought 
to-night. Give me more to drink. Is it true that men have sometimes a 
strange feeling that their end is nigh, and that all their work is over ? 
Pshaw, this is woman’s weakness ! 


Nash. Come, come, Kit. Tell us of thyself. Hast thou been doing 
aught that is noteworthy ? 


Marlowe (brightening). Something here and there, by fits and starts, as 
is my wont. Rememberest thou the tragedy of Dido and those young 
schoolboy essays of mistranslating Virgil? Well, Tom, there is work in 
that for thee. The work tires me somewhat. Wilt thou take it in hand ? 


Nash. Ay, that I will, and welcome. Right proud am I to be thy 
helper. 


Alleyn, But hast thou nothing for me? I would fain have scmething 
to study that is thine—some character to take the town, when this cursed 


-plague is over. Hast thou no new Barabas ? 
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Thus like the sad-presaging raven that tolls 

The sick man’s passport in her hollow beak, 
And in the shadow of the silent night 

Doth shake contagion from her sable wings—— 


Hast thou nothing iike that, now ? 

Marlowe (smiling). Maybe 1 have, and thou, my Alleyn, shalt be my 
interpreter. 

Lodge. What is it ? . May we know ? 

Marlowe. What say ye, gentlemen, to a new character? A man who 


hath something in him ot Tamburlaine, and here and there a likeness to 
thy friend (to Alleyn) Barabas ? 


Nash. Perchance, too, there is a touch of Faustus ? 

Marlowe. Nay, nay, there is only one Faustus ! 

Alleyn. And his name, Kit, his name ? 

Marlowe. Hebrew, sirs, Hebrew. The Hebrews have all the vices and 
the intelligence of our time. Nay, now I bethink me, I have made him a 
Moor. 

Alleyn, But his name, Kit, his name ! 

Marlowe. Art thou not forward in thy haste? His name is Aaron. 
Wouldst thou hear somewhat of his speech? Well, give me a brimming 
cup to baptise my latest offspring. (They pour out wine in his cup, which 
he swallows.) Again, lads, again. Aaron is a name somewhat dry in the 
mouth, methinks. (Marlowe pulls a MS. out of his pocket and reads from 
the play of ‘ Titus Andronicus.’) 

[Nan steals in and listens by the door. 


As when the golden sun salutes the morn, 
And having gilt the ocean with his beams, 
Gallops the zodiac in his glistering coach 
And overlooks the highest-peering hills—— 


—nay, it is sorry stuff. 
Nash. Marlowe's line, nathless. 
Alleyn. More, more, I pray thee. 
Marlowe (turns over a few pages, and reads) — 


Madam, though Venus govern your desires, 
Saturn is dominator over mine ; 
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What signifies my deadly-standing eye, 

My silence and my cloudy melancholy ? 

My fleece of woolly hair that now uncurls 
Even as an adder, when she doth unroll 

To do some fatal execution ? 

Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand, 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my head. 


Lodge. ‘ Deadly-standing eye ’ is good. 


Marlowe. Good, quotha? Nay, I am sick of it. Oh, that I had the 
grace of Will Shakespeare to fashion my hard verses to smoothest melody ! 
I care not if I never finish it. (Seeing Nan, who has been listening with 
rapt attention.) Ah, Nan, art thou there? Leave me, gentlemen, I pray 
you. I fear I am not so lightsome in my heart as you would desire. 


Leave me. 
Nash. Leave you? Not I. 
Alleyn. Nor I. 
Marlowe. 1 pray you, do. 


Sir Thomas. What, shall we humour him? Then give us thy new 
play to amuse ourselves withal. (He gives his MS.) But we will return 
anon, Kit. Thou graceless villain, are we to leave thee all the sweets ? 
Well, gentlemen, come. 


[Exeunt.Sir Tuomas, Nasu, Lonce, and ALLEYN. 
Mar.LoweE fs left with Nan. 


Marlowe. Come hither, sweet. Hast thou been here all the time, and I 


saw thee not ? 


Nan. Nay, | only came when | heard the sound of thy voice. Thou 


knowest that it sounds like music in my ears. 


Marlowe. A harsh note, Nan, believe me. There is no music in my 
composition. Some force, maybe, and fervour, some gift of high-sounding 
words which these lads, that are my friends, do not attain unto. But no 
music, Nan—TI would there were !—no unearthly melody like that which 
haunts the least words of Will Shakespeare. But why talk I thus to 
thee ? Come nearer and comfort me, lass, for I feel strangely sick at 


heart. 
Nan. Art thou ill, dear master ? 


Marlowe. 111? No, only moody and dispirited. No matter, let us 
drink. 
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Nan. No, no ( putting away his glass). 1 do not like thee in thy com- 
pany vein. I like thee by thyself, as when we sometimes walk through the 
great solemn woods, and see the shadows of the tall trees on the grass, 
and hear the birds sing in the meadows. Ah, thou hast been a kind friend 
to me! 


Marlowe. No, lass, no. ‘Tis thou rather that has been kind to me. 
See here, sweet, I am but young in years. What is my age? ’Tis barely 
thirty, but methinks I have lived too long. I have seen too much, or else 
I have lived through my allotted space too fast. Whatever it be, I am all 
aweary of the world, and thy Kit Marlowe is an old man before his time. 
My life hath withered up my heart. 


Nan. Nay, now, I know that thou speakest falsely. Hast thou no heart, 
thinkest thou, when thou canst turn out of thy way to be kind to a poor 
country lass like me? When thou savedst my mother’s life with thy 
timely gifts and still more kindly words, dost think thou hadst no heart ? 
Ah, Master Marlowe, I know thee better. 


Marlowe. No more of that, I pray you. Come, let us be merry, and talk 
of love, and laugh at death and old age. Thou art a bonny child, Nan, 
and ’fore Heaven I love thee well! (Draws her to him and kisses her.) 


Drink, lass, drink ! Life is all glorious when we drink ! 


Nan. When dost thou go away ? 


Marlowe. What talk is this of going away ? Why, Nan, have | in- 
fected thee with my dull spirits? Maybe, I shall never go away. 


Nan. What do you mean ? 


Marlowe. God's truth, 1 know not. What a strange life is this of ours, 
when ever and anon there come visitings from another world—when in 
the heyday of life there is the sudden shadow cast across our path—— 
Why do I talk thus to thee? Drink, girl, drink ! 


Nan. Art thou ill ? 


Marlowe (musing), 1s there another world? And is all that we see 
and feel and touch the mere semblance of a dream which shall roll away, 
and leave us bare and naked before some dread Reality ?—I had a strange 
vision last night. 


Nan, Tell me, kind master. I would fain know all thy thoughts. 


Marlowe. 1 believe thou wouldst, for I have ever found in thee, 
although that thou art but a village child, some touch of poesy. Ay, let 
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me tell thee. But let me feel thy warm touch about my face; let me 
link thy arms about me. (He puts her arms round his neck, she. only haly 
resisting.) Listen, child. Methought I was in some large plain, and be- 
fore me there was a mountain which bounded the horizon, and it seemed 
that I must needs climb the ascent. And though the way was steep, 
and I could see others fainting by my side, to me it was an easy and 
delightful task to climb the lower bases of the mountain. And then, as I 
rose, I found that the mountain divided itself into twin peaks—one of 
them all rocky and precipitous, and the other slowly rising from the day 
into some wondrous region of cloud and mist. And a voice said, ‘ Choose 
which thou wilt climb.’ And I said to myself, ‘Let me choose the steep 
and arduous peak; the other only requireth patience, and surely all men 
can attain to it.’ (Putting her from him and rising.) So 1 climbed up the 
precipices, and my foot was light and my hands were strong: nor could 
aught prevent my eager haste, till I placed myself at last on the cold, stony 
top of the hill Ihad chosen. And when I laid myself down to rest, of a 
sudden there was a thunder, and I heard a pealing cry, ‘Live thou. on 
thy peak alone.’ And the clouds that rested on the other summit were 
swept aside fora moment, andI saw that it was immeasurably higher than 
mine. And again the awful voice, ‘Thou hast chosen ill.’—Nay, child, I 
have frightened thee with my fancies. 


Nan (slowly). When dost thou go away ? 


Marlowe. Again, that question? Why, Nan, how unkind thou art to 
me in thus harping upon my going. When doI go away? Mayhap in 
a month, or a day, or never! Dost thou love me, lass ? 


Nan. Oh, do not ask! 


Marlowe. But thou must say, lass—thou must say. Dost thou 


love me ? 


Nan (shyly). Thou knowest that I do. Hast thou not been all kind- 
ness and tenderness to me ? 


Marlowe. 1 know not. Maybe I have been unkind, for in certain ways, 
methinks, I have deceived thee. I would not have thee mistake me, Nan. 
Think not that love—the mere love of man for maid—can ever sway my 
heart. It is not so; I have a love within me—a passionate love, which 
nought can assuage ; but it is not an earthly love. They call me ‘atheist,’ 
do they not ? 

Nan. Ay, sir, I have heard so. 


Marlowe. Atheist; ay, so says Richard Bame. But it is not true—at 
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least, not true save in their narrow sense. I have an unearthly love about 
me for something to which I can give no name. It is a haunting passion, 
an aspiration for that which hath never been, nor ever yet will be: a mad 
feverish thirst for the grand, the divine, the impossible. - There is for ever 
hovering in my restless head 

One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least 

Which into words no virtue can digest. 
Why—(/aughing)—what a sorry knave am I, that must needs’ quote my 


own words, like some poor prating parrot! Dost love me, Nan ? 
Nan, | love thee. 


Marlowe. Love me not, love me not! I only love my art. 


Nan, Ah—but—nay, why shouldst thou care what my lot may be ? 


Marlowe. What is thy lot, Nan ? 
Nan. I have promised Francis Archer that I will marry him. 


Marlowe. Marry Francis Archer ? What, hast thou promised? No, 
‘fore God, thou shalt not marry him; thou shalt marry me. S’blood, I am 
sick of the town life. I will stay here with thee. Wilt thou marry me, 
Nan ? 

Nan. Ah—mock me not! 

Marlowe. Mock thee ? not I! Marry Francis Archer ? Never! Never! 
Come, marry thee I will, willy nilly. When shall it be? To-morrow ? 
To-night ? (getting excited). -In sober truth, I will leave the world and live 
with thee. I will marry thee now. Where is the priest ? 


Nan. Nay, thou knowest that there is no priest here. 


Marlowe. No priest? Nay, the ceremony shall be now. (Gomg to the 
door, wildly.) Here, Nash, Lodge, Alleyn, come in, all of you. (They 
enter.) Come in, come in and be my witnesses in a solemn act of 
betrothal ! 


Nash. What mad prank is this ? 


Marlowe. Nay, 1 am in sober earnest, or I shall be with one more 
cup of wine. Come and be my witnesses. 


Lodge. ‘1s this the face that launched a thousand ships’ ? (pointing to 
Nan). 

Marlowe. Ay, and a pretty one, too! Come, thou tragedy-monger, 
Ned Alleyn, and be my priest. 
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Alleyn, Thy priest, Kit ? 

Marlowe. Ay, art thou not an actor?—which in good high-sounding Greek 
means a hypocrite. Priest, actor, hypocrite, ’tis all one! Come, marry us. 
(He seizes Nan and forces her down on her knees, with himself in front of 
Alleyn, the others laughing.) 


Enter Arcuer. He stops appalled, then rushes forward. 
Archer. Sirs, sirs, what mean ye by this foolery ? Let the girl go! 


Nash. Why, how now, thou moody knave! Nay, we must have no 
brawlers in church, (Seizes him, and attempts to push him to the door. 
They struggle.) 


Marlowe. Thou insolent varlet! What, thou art going to marry Nan, 
art thou? Nay, let me get at him (¢o Lodge and Alleyn, who stop and 
attempt to keep him back). Nay, I will turn him out of doors. ’Fore 
heaven, I will murder him! Let me get at him, the drunken fool ! 


[Mar.owE, struggling with Lopce and ALLEYN, gets at last to Nasu, 
who ts struggling with ArcuER. As they struggle the table is 
overturned, and ARCHER gets hold of a knife on the floor, 
which has been upset from the table. As Marvowr at last 
gets to him, throwing off his friends, ARCHER stabs MARLOWE 
to the heart. | 


Archer. Take that, thou vile seducer ! 


[MartowE gets away the knife after a struggle, and holds i over 
ARCHER, then sinks back, and the knife falls on the floor. The 


others rush up to him, and Arcuer escapes from the room. | 
Alleyn. Kit, Kit, look up, lad. Thou art not hurt ? 


Marlowe. Hurt? Ay, past surgery. Nan, art thou there? (She 
comes forward, trembling, and lifts his head on her knee.) Lend me thy 
kerchief, lass, to staunch this bleeding. It is draining my life. Look 
cheerily, lass, ’tis all one ; and if it is not to-day, then it will be to-morrow. 


Nay, nay, weep not, child. ‘Thou knowest I would have married thee ? 
Nan. Ay, my dear lord (weeping). 


Marlowe. Well, then, I am thy husband. Fare thee well! Come, 
come, gentlemen, eye me not so sadly. Ye will grieve, it may be, for a 
time, and anon ye will be merry again. 'Tis all one. 


Lodge. Let some one go and arrest the murderer. 
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Marlowe. Nay, let him go. He thought I had wronged him. 
Alleyn. Oh, Kit, Kit! Thou wilt not die and leave us ? 


Marlowe. Needs must, sirs, when fate calls. Poor Kit Marlowe! ’Tis 
a sorry ending to a sorry life! Well, it would have come hereafter. ‘O 


water, gentle friends, to cool my thirst!’ (His head sinks down.) 


Nash. Is he gone? (They press some water to his lips.) 


Marlowe. Nay, there is yet a flicker ere the light goes out. But ah, my 
plays, my plays! When comes another Tamburlaine ? Will men write 
another ‘ Faustus’? And my ‘Hero and Leander’! I pray ye to ask 
George Chapman to end it for me; but when? when? And men will 
judge me only by what I have written. Poor, poor Kit Marlowe! (His 
head sinks again.) 

Alleyn. Nay, Kit, thy memory shall be dear to us. 

Marlowe (starting up). Is it e’en so? Nay, nay, come not, Lucifer ! 
See where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament! Ah, ah! (shrieks. 
Recovering). Nay, friends, look not so terrified. It is but Faustus that 
speaks. Will they remember me, think you, in the after days? Will they 
speak kindly of poor, wild Kit Marlowe? ‘ Weep not for Mortimer, that 
scorns the world, and as a traveller goes to discover countries yet 
unknown.’ Oh, God! God! will death never come? I am but what I 
am—a poor froward boy, who hath shipwrecked his life on the sharp rocks 


of circumstance and fate. The fool hath said in his heart——(dies). 


Alleyn (solemnly)— 


Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 
And burned is Apollo’s laurel bough. 


[‘ Come, live with me, sung or played softly, as the curtain descends. | 


Stow CurtTAln. 


W. L. Courtney. 


[ Zhe acting rights of this play have been acquired by Mr. Arthur Bourchier, of the 
Haymarket Theatre. | 
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Musings in an English Cathedral 


‘Our awe and wonder are still commanded, and seem as if they would 
be commanded for centuries, by the unshaken solidity, spaciousness, 
height, majesty, and noble harmony of our cathedrals and churches 
throughout Western Europe. We are amazed at the imagination dis- 
played in every design, at the enormous human power employed in their 
creation, at the wealth which commanded, the consummate sciences which 
guided that power, at the profound religious zeal which devoted that power, 
wealth and science to these high purposes.”"' As an example of the Dean 
of St. Paul’s eloquent words we have selected the well-known Cathedral of 
Gloucester, by no means one of the largest of our great minster churches, 
but from its varied architecture, its striking and picturesque story, its rare 
and matchless beauty, an admirable instance upon which to base a little 
study of the past, the present, and the possible future history of these 
splendid monuments of another and almost forgotten age. 


No people in this work of designing and building these great churches 
have been so distinguished as that strange pirate-descended Norman race, 
which in less than a century and a half from their first permanent 
settlement in Northern France, had become one of the most influential 
of European nations. 


1 Milman, ‘ Latin Christianity,’ vol. vi., chap. viii. 
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Their extraordinary activity in creating these matchless piles was not, 
however, really manifested till after their conquest of England. They had— 
during their century and a half of rule in Normandy and the adjacent 
provinces—done much building work in restoring old monasteries and 
abbeys, which they and other bands of pirates had partially destroyed, they 
had erected not a few new churches and even cathedrals, but save in 
perhaps one or two solitary exceptions, none of these works were of the 
vast size and stately proportions to which we are accustomed in the 
splendid English cathedrals and abbeys, so many of which owe their origin 


and design to the Normans. 
* 


Throughout Western Christendom up to the middle of the eleventh 
century a common style of architecture had generally prevailed. This 
style has been not unfitly termed ‘ Primitive Romanesque.’ It was, in 
fact, a Renaissance of the old Roman (ante-classical) round-arched archi- 
tecture, which had been used in Rome before the introduction of the 
features borrowed from the Greek architecture of the entablature had 
effectually disguised it... The ‘Primitive Romanesque’ grew gradually into 
a more finished form of architecture, assuming new forms and develop- 
ments of the original round arch idea, as the state of Europe grew more 
settled in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 


One, perhaps the most remarkable, of these developments of the primi- 
tive round-arched style, was owing to the geniys and devotion of the Nor- 
mans. We have remarked this Norman Romanesque only attained its full 
grandeur after the battle of Hastings had given this people the possession 
of England. 


The skill and ingenuity of the Normans in the building of these great 
and enduring churches in England was evoked by several causes. 


Among the principal of these may be enumerated— 


(1) Reforming enthusiasm on the part of Lanfranc, the chief counsellor of 
William the Conqueror, an enthusiasm shared by the friends and pupils of 
Lanfranc, who were gradually placed in most of the posts of ecclesiastical 
authority and dignity in conquered England. It was the burning desire of 
Lanfranc and his followers to rekindle life in the dying Anglo-Saxon Church, 
which was one of the chief motives which moved that great ecclesiastic to 

' See Freeman, ‘Norman Conquest,’ vol. v., chap. xxvi., where the subject is discussed ; 
and Milman, ‘ Lat. Christianity,’ vol. vi., bk. xiv., chap. viii. 
DD2 
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urge his master, Duke William, to the invasion which resulted‘ in the 
conquest of England. Such a widespread enthusiasm would stimulate the 
desire for an increased number of buildings designed for church purposes, 
and would also suggest that these buildings should be erected on a@ vaster 
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Entrance to Great Chapter Room. In this room the first directions were given by William the 
Conqueror respecting Doom: day Book. 


and more magnificent a scale than had been the custom among the languid 
Anglo-Saxon Churchmen. 


(2) Owing to the ‘spirit of devotion which was being aroused in all 
ranks and orders by the universal movement of the Crusades, enormous 
wealth, under the impulse of these strange religious campaigns, passed 
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into the hands of the clergy and the great religious foundations. Not a 
little of this wealth was spent upon the great cathedrals and abbeys 
which arose in such numbers in the latter part of the eleventh and 
the first half of the twelfth centuries. 


(3) Some—possibly most—of these mighty piles were monuments of 
expiation. There is no doubt that one remarkable result of the Norman 
Conquest of England was a bitter sorrow on the part of many for the 
awful misery brought on unnumbered hearths and homes of the old dwellers 
in the land; for while it is true that the lower classes of the Anglo-Saxon 
population suffered, comparatively speaking, but little from the Norman 
Conquest, the sufferings and misery of the nobles and theigns and their 
families were simply unutterable. So universal were the confiscations, so 
many the exiles, so deep the degradation into which the name of Saxon 
fell after the Conquest, that when the wrong was done and the terrible 
side of the Norman occupation was unveiled, not a few of the more noble 
spirits among the conquerors saw in what a hideous iniquity they were 
involved. William the King gave utterance to this wide-spread feeling in 
his long-drawn-out death agony at St. Gervais on the hill by Rouen, when 
with intense sorrow he mourned over the many thousands of that most 
noble English nation he had brought to misery and an untimely end.’ 


This wide-spread feeling of cruel wrong done, was no doubt the 
cause of vast donations being made by many of the suddenly enriched 
Normans or their immediate heirs for pious purposes. For the building of 
new abbeys and monasteries, for the enlargement or rebuilding on a vaster 
and grander scale of stately cathedral churches and minsters, incalculable 
sums were entrusted to the new school of vigorous Churchmen introduced 
by Lanfranc and his assessors into the fading Anglo-Saxon Church. More 
religious foundations were established under Wilham and his immediate 
successors than during the whole preceding or subsequent period of English 
history.”. The vast Norman cathedrals and abbeys were planned and mostly 
completed in the last quarter of the eleventh and first half of the twelfth 
centuries, that is, in the lifetime of the men who fought at Hastings and of 
their immediate heirs. For instance, the lordly pile of Durham was largely 
the work of St. Carileph, who was named Bishop at the great Gloucester 
Council held by King William in a.p. 1080; the Cathedral of Norwich 


1 Sic multa millia pulcerrimae gentis senum juvenumque—proh dolor—funestus trucidavi, 


Ord. Vital, 059, c. 
‘ Engleterre cunquis a tort 


A tort ont maint hoem mort.’ Wace, 14267. 
2 Palgrave, ‘Normandy and England,’ vol. iii., ch. x. ‘ Henry II.,’ Mrs. Green, ch. iii., 
page 41. 
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was the design of Herbert of Losinga, the favourite of Rufus ; Gloucester 
was mainly built by Serlo, the friend of Lanfranc; the splendid cathedral 
at Canterbury was in great part the loved work of Lanfranc himself ; 
Rochester was built by Gundulph, the Conqueror’s friend and architect ; 
the abbey of Tewkesbury was scarcely later than its more splendid sister 
at Gloucester; Winchester, Exeter, Hereford, Lincoln, and countless 
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The Almery or recess for the ‘Towels near the Lavatory in the North Cloister. 
Circa A.D. 1381. 


other mighty piles, of which some are still with us in all their lordly beauty,. 
some are veiled by the more elaborate work of another and later age, some 
are in picturesque ruini; bear a similar witness to the skill and devotion 
of what may be termed the age of the Norman Conquest. 


To sum up, (1) the new school of Norman ecclesiastics settled in 
England after the battle of Hastings, of which school Lanfranc was the 
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Tomb of Duke Robert of Normandy, the Crusader, the eldest son of the Conqueror. Died in 
captivity in Cardiff Castle, and was buried at his. own request in Gloucester Cathedral. 
honoured founder; the new school of Norman Churchmen longed for 
grander and more mighty buildings, buildings more fit to be the homes of 
their noble Reformed Church, more adapted to their stately and perpetually 
recurring services ; and (2) this desire and zeal on the part of the ecclesi- 
astics was backed up, perhaps urged on, by the new-born fervent spirit of 
devotion and self-sacrifice, which, owing to the ‘Crusades,’ permeated 
England in common with the greater part of Northern and Central 
Europe; then (3) the penitence of the enriched Norman nobles, penitence 
for a great and terrible wrong, willingly supplied the means for the 
building of these great desired piles; lastly, the mighty Norman genius, 
fired by this call, spurred on by this need, devised that peculiar and 
appropriate development (already commenced in their own province) of the 
Primitive Romanesque, peculiar to the churches of Normandy and the 
far grander and more stately churches of England, of which apneenier is 


a notable example. 
* * * * 


But this cathedral, not merely as it stood when consecrated in the last 
year of William Rufus, in its severe and massive Norman beauty, was ‘a 
monument of expiation,’ but strangely enough the exquisite ornamentation, 
that fair lacework of stone which is quaintly hung over and so veils the 
old Norman walls and pillars of choir and transept of the great church, is, 
too, a monument of sad expiation. 


It came to pass in this wise. In the early years of the fourteenth 
century, Abbot Thokey, a great architect, and one who well loved his 
noble abbey, for many years strove to introduce a more elaborate system 
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of ornamentation in his grave, solemn Norman Church. The stream of 
wealth that had been poured into the lap of the clergy in the first years 
which followed Hastings and the confiscations of William, ceased when 
the feeling of awful wrong done gradually died away. The Gloucester 
religious house was not rich in the days of the early Plantagenet Kings, 
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The Tower from the Dean's garden. 


and Thokey, the abbot-architect, was only able to complete his work in the 
south aisle, and to put in the line of famous decorated windows, scarcely 
injured, though more than five centuries and a half have passed since the 
monk-sculptor gave the last loving touch to the graceful flower work. 
When Abbot Thokey was very old, King Edward II., after unspeakable 
cruelties, was done to death in that grim old Norman stronghold of 


Berkeley, in the pleasant Severn lands, some seventeen miles from 
Gloucester City. 


Men are after all very pitiful, and we have forgotten his sins in his 
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awful sorrows. The poor mis-used king was an old friend of Thokey, 
and in happier days, when his strong father ruled, had often been a guest 
in the great Gloucester monastery, and when the abbot heard of the 
murder at Berkeley, and how the abbots of Bristol and Malmesbury had 
refused the sad boon of a last home to their dead king, lest they should 
offend the Queen Isabella and her wicked friends ; the brave old man, who 
cared for neither queen or favourite, sent with all haste some trusted monks 
to Berkeley, and prayed that the dead sovereign be laid to sleep in his 
Gloucester Abbey. They buried him close to the high altar of the Norman 
Abbey, where the stately shrine built by the dead king’s son throws its 
grey shadows on the white, beautiful face of hapless Edward II. For 
years a stream of pilgrims passed before that tomb, each with an offering 
for the stately abbey which sheltered the royal dead—one of the strangest 
of cults, this of a dead king whom no one reverenced during life. Men 
say it was as though the English people feared lest a curse should smite 
the homes and hearths of a nation who stood by and allowed their king to 
be foully done to death. It was said that prayers offered and masses 
sung in the abbey walls that held the tomb, would ward off curse and 
harm from the pilgrim’s home and hearth. 


God’s House in Gloucester was now rich indeed; the expiation of a 
nation for their king’s murder had taken the form of countless offerings at 
his tomb in the old abbey church. Thokey, the architect-monk, had 
treasure now and to spare for his long-cherished work of adorning his 
loved minster. But he was old and worn, so he placed his abbot’s staff 
in the stronger hands of his pupil Wygmore, one of the abbey monks, and 
bade him carry out the beautiful work which master and pupil no doubt 
had often talked over in the quiet cloister life. 


Abbot Wygmore, most probably the inventor of Perpendicular architec- 
ture, the beautiful variety of Gothic peculiar to England, had really a great 
treasure to work upon in the countless rich gifts in the matter of the 
expiation for Edward II.’s death. He remodelled the whole of the eastern 
limb of the mighty Norman building. He took out the small Norman 
windows and replaced them in several instances by mighty Perpendicular 
*walls of glass... No doubt the need of veiling this excess of light 
brought in through these vast windows,’ led to the invention and develop- 
ment of stained glass, that beautiful art which in the days of the Plan- 
tagenet Kings of England reached its highest perfection. Wygmore and 


1 Already in the thirteenth century the small Norman windows had been in places superseded 
by the larger Decorated windows. 

2 Of this beautiful early stained glass Gloucester contains one of the noblest examples in its 
great east window, believed to be the largest in the world. It was completed before A.D. 1350, 
and is generally admirably preserved. 
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his successors in their curious and lovely design raised the roofs of choir 
and transept. His splendid choir still soars over every choir in England, 
save in the matchless buildings at Westminster and at York. 


Then over the grim yet stately Norman masonry, over the round and 
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Lady Chapel. Door leading to Minstrels’ Gallery. 


massive arches, and the vast wall-like pillars, these great-master builders 
of the: fourteenth century flung a stone lace-work of pointed arches 
and delicate tracery, so exquisitely conceived and perfectly wrought, that 
the great mass of worshippers are utterly unaware that the east end of the 
cathedral, including the soaring choir and the noble transepts,‘is made-up 
of two widely diverging schools of architecture—the Norman and the Per- 
pendicular—the schools of the builders of the Conqueror and of Edward 
III., the schools of such different ages, as the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries—so perfect and harmonious is the general effect. 
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More slowly—because the stream of expiation gifts! at the tomb of the 
dead king grew gradually more sluggish—but yet unceasingly the monks of 
Gloucester continued to adorn and to make more beautiful their stately 
home of prayer. In the last half of the fourteenth century, after the veil 
of Perpendicular tracery had been thrown over the whole of the eastern 
limb of the great Norman abbey, the architects trained in the school of 
Abbots Thokey and Wygmore devised the four famous cloister walks with 
a roof so rich, and at the same time so light and graceful, that it became 
the model of that striking and exquisite vaulting generally known as 
‘fan tracery,” so splendidly carried out in King’s College, Cambridge, 
and in Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster. The next century (the 
fifteenth) saw, amongst many other striking pieces of work at Gloucester, 
the completion of the mighty central tower, preparations for which had 
occupied Abbot Wygmore nearly a century and a half before the last touch 
was given to what many judge to be the most perfect of our great English 
towers. It is a model of grace and beauty combined with massive strength. 
The Tower of Lincoln is considerably loftier, but, strange to say, it fails 
to convey the same impression of ‘height as Abbot Seabroke’s mighty 
Gloucester Tower. 


They worked on at Gloucester till the end came. In the last sad 
years of the abbey’s storied life the abbot and his monks were still busy 
at their loving work, and here and there a bit of graceful, unfinished 
screen-work tells how the old life and work of centuries was rudely in- 
‘erfered with, and then broken up. 


Not half a century before the abbey was surrendered and the dwellers 
in it scattered, the Lady Chapel, after nearly thirty years of patient work, 
was finished. Now this Lady Chapel is little more than a lovely ruin, 
pathetic in its scarred and defaced beauty. The Parliamentarian wreckers 
in the great rebellion wantonly defaced what must have been one of the 
most exquisite examples of late Perpendicular, and with a strangely: per- 
verted ingenuity, have effectually destroyed every vestige of the statuary 
which once enriched, and the beautiful colouring which once lit up this 
last unrivalled erection of the artist-monks of Gloucester. 

* . . * 
The old life of the great abbey was broken up by command of the 
sovereign, King Henry VIII., in the year of grace 1539. The community 
1 Among the earlier gifts at the tomb were ‘ ships of gold,’ a ‘ gold cross with a piece of the 
true Cross set in it,’ ‘a ruby,’ etc. These costly offerings were from King Edward III., Queen 
Philippa, and the Black Prince, and others. 
2 Thus to the Gloucester architects seems due the invention of the (par excellence) English 


form of Gothic, the Perpendicular, and the exquisite fan vaulting. The earliest known 
example of this latter is in the cloisters, 1351-1412. 
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was dissolved, the estates and revenues of the ‘ House’ were seized, the 
very ornaments of the sanctuary were confiscated. At the will of the 
king and his advisers, a new foundation was set up in the place of the 
old community. Part of the confiscated estates were given to the new 





West Walk in Cloisters. The Deanery Door, showing fan tracing roof. Circa a.p. 1381. 


establishment of dean and canons. The abbey and most of its buildings 
—shorn, it is true, of some of their old magnificence-—were handed over 
to the successors of the abbot, the prior, and the monks, and a new life 
was substituted for the one so rudely broken up. Under the most favour- 
able circumstances it would have taken long years of quiet, earnest work 
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before the new community of dean and canons could have hoped to re- 
quicken the old flame of spiritual life which no one denies existed at 
Gloucester at the time of the dissolution. “The restless years of the 
middle and later period of Henry VIII.’s reign surely never afforded this 
quiet time for new work and progress. The short, anxious reign of 
Edward VI. soon gave place to the stormy period of Queen Mary. 
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The Lady Chapel, looking west. 


Again was everything changed. A strong effort was made by Mary and’ 
her advisers to bring back the state of things which had existed before the 
abbeys and monasteries were surrendered to Henry VIII. The new men 
appointed by Henry VIII. were for the most part driven from their posts. 
The newly-begun work was shattered, and a pale revival.of the old state 
of things was attempted, and to a certain extent carried out. The succes- 
sion of Elizabeth changed the whole aspect of affairs again. Once 
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more in the Abbey of Gloucester, as in countless other minsters and 
cathedrals and ancient parish churches, as in the days of Henry VIII, 
as again in the days of Mary, so now, under the rule of Elizabeth, men 
muttered the refrain, or at least the sense of the refrain, and ever with 
a varying meaning,! ‘Adora quod incendisti incende quod adordsti. The 
new state of things in Gloucester, as in other great church centres in 
England, lasted through the reigns of Elizabeth and her successor, James I. 
In the days of James’s son, Charles I., mutterings of the great rebellion 
were soon heard. The paralysing civil war and its deadly consequences 
rapidly followed. During the Commonwealth, in Gloucester and in many 
another House of God, great and small, the work—not of Mary and of the 
Roman Catholic reaction, but, strange to say, the reforming work of 
Henry VIII. and his son—was denounced as utterly idolatrous and evil. 
Again the dean and canons, who under Henry VIII.’s arbitrary ordinances 
-replaced the abbot, prior, and monks of Lanfranc, were ruthlessly swept 
away, while the cathedral in its fair beauty was in the sorest peril of 
destruction, as a building only fit for what the Puritan divines were 
pleased to deem idol worship. These evil days of wild fanaticism have 
left a deeper scar upon the glorious beauty of the ancient pile than the 
eight hundred winters laden with Severn storms. The restoration of 
Charles II. brought back the old worship and the old establishment, much 
as King Henry VIII. had arranged it. One more threatened change dis- 
turbed church life and work, but the danger passed away; and since the 
flight of the Stuarts no storm has fallen on the Church of England. 


Thus, to sum up, for more than a century and a half after the general 
confiscation of the abbey lands and the dissolution of the monastic 
communities, religious life in England——after it had thrown off the old 
restraints and had got rid of in many cases the old abuses—went on 
rocking and reeling in its course. In the century and a half which 
followed the breaking up of the old monastic life and work, five thorough 
and sweeping changes, each involving a completely fresh disruption, 
passed in succession over the cathedral life. In the case of a parish, large 
or small, such a complete breaking up of the old state of ‘things could to a 
certain extent be healed and pieced together again, comparatively speaking, 


quickly. But in the case of a- cathedral, where the broken threads of the work 
reached far beyond the limits of a parish or even of a city, the process of 
putting together again .would be a very different task, and one that would 


need far longer a time. - Can, then, the paralysis which in the eighteenth 

century seemed to have crept over all cathedral life and work be wondered 

at? These magnificent and stately buildings, the like to which the world 
1 Cf. Greg. Tur. I. ii. c. 34. 
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had ‘never seen, built in a remote age for devoted men, and endowed with 
greater or less liberality for a divine work, we see violently and suddenly 
re-adapted for other and different work, but never allowed sufficient time 
or power to be re-adapted to their changed conditions. We may fairly 





The Norman Nave. Completed and consecrated A.D. 1100. 
say that in the eighteenth century few men, if any, possessed a fair 
conception as to the part these cathedrals, their chapters, and endowments 


were intended to play in the Church of England of the present or of the 
future. 


At the end of the seventeenth and generally during the eighteenth 
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centuries a chilly gloom seemed settling fast over these glorious churches— 
a torpor worse than death crept gradually over those who formed the staff 
and enjoyed the privileges and the revenues which were still attached to 
these great cathedral communities. 








- 





Sete 
Lady Chapel. The Minstrels’ Gallery. 

But allthis was surely to be expected. After the first rude and violent 
shock in the days of King Henry VIII., the cathedral and _ its life, 
necessarily a life which required master-minds to organise, and then a long 
period of quiet to develop, instead of being left to this necessary period of 
peace and reflection, was violently uprooted by Mary, again by Elizabeth, 
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again by the Commonwealth, and then was again restored by Charles II. 
Cathedral history of the 150 years which followed the great upheaval of 
Henry VIII. reads like the quaint old story of the child and her garden, 
who one weck changed her garden into a pond, then into a mound, then 
into a maze, then back again into a garden, and was surprised at the general 
failure of all her projects. 


The feelings with which the cathedral was generally regarded in the 
last years of the seventeenth, and, we may add, during much of the 
eighteenth century, are well and forcibly expressed in those striking lines 
of Congreve, which Dr. Johnson deemed the most poetic in the whole mass 
of English poetry : 


Hark—— 

No, all is hushed and still as deah. ’Tis dreadful! 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 

To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous rocf, 

By its own weight made steadfast and immoveable, 
Looking tranquillity! It strikes an awe 

And terror on my aching sight, the tombs 

And monumental caves of Death look cold 

And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart. 

Give me thy hand, and let me hear 

Thy voice—my own affrights me with its echoes. 


CONGREVE, The Mourning Bride, a.D. 1687. 


Here the highest admiration, awe, and even error seem struggling 
for the mastery, but the great cathedral fails to evoke one spark of 


enthusiasm—it touches evidently no chord of sympathy in any heart. 
ca * * * 


But things have been for some time past changing in our cathedrals. 
The great nineteenth century revival in the Church of England reached, as 
might have been expected, the minster and its old-world organisation long 
after it had reached and affected with its spirit the most remote of the 
little village churches. Since the close of the seventeenth century there 
have been no violent church revolutions like those which so often in the 
preceding hundred and fifty years swept over the Church. The cathedral 
and its organisation has at last had time to ascertain something of its true 
position in our Church. Now in London and in every provincial city where 
one of these time-worn, glorious minsters stands, the abbey church, the 
lordly minster, the stately cathedral sets the type of worship for the 
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The Lower Church or Crypt. Circa A.p. 1050, or a very few years later. 


city and the diccese. It has become the acknowledged centre of preaching, 
of church music, and of stately services. Thither year by year, for in- 
stance, now always resort, often from great distances, the town and village 
choirs for one solemn, united festival, numbering at times several 
thousand voices. Thither, too, are gathered, not unfrequently several 
times each year, for a great service, our vast benefit societies, which in the 
England of the future are probably destined to play no small a part— 
societies numbering their tens and tens of thousands, and owning property 
in our midst amounting to several millions sterling.’ These, under such 
quaint names as ‘ Oddfellows,’ ‘ Foresters,’ etc., contrive to unite together 
in the firm bands of @ self-helping company the flower of our English 
artisans. These great communities of artisans love to assemble for prayer 
in the great Mother Church of the diocese.2 Here, too, under the soaring 


cathedral roof in the long winter evenings are now constantly being 
arranged striking and beautiful services of sacred song, selections from the 
renowned masters, from Handel and Haydn, from Rossini and Mozart, 
from Palestrina and Bach, or the more modern Gounod and Dvorak, sweet 
and solemn services beginning and ending with prayer. 


As helps to these great popular services, we have our matchless organs, 
our skilled trained organists, our sweet-voiced choirs and, perhaps 
chiefest of all, our glorious buildings, with their memories of a thousand 
years. Here at Gloucester the mighty columns, still stained with fire stains, 


1] have seen as many as 4,000 ‘Oddfellows’ at a recent service in Gloucester Cathedral. 
1,500 or 2,000 is an ordinary gathering. 


21 am quoting especially from the practice of my own Cathedral of Gloucester. 
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dating back to the Norman kings; the vast arches ; the quaint and peculiar 
ornaments, from the stern, grave Norman to the aéry grace and sweet 
fantastic beauty of the exquisite Gothic Perpendicular—all this at night, 
with its hundred tender and delicate pale grey lights and shades, makes 
up an impressive scene of beauty and grace which never fails to touch the 
hearts of the vast and reverent crowds who throng these week-night 
people's services.1 Two to three thousand of the hard-worked artisans of 
our city commonly attend these week-evenings in our cathedral, devoted to 
praise and prayer. 


These are some of the modern uses of a great cathedral church, and 
these are only the beginnings of yet higher and more noble uses still of 
these glorious palaces of prayer and praise we have inherited from our 
fathers.2. There are among us those who are determined to make these 
stately churches (1) centres of all real, true church work, and (2) 
schools, where the people may be trained to admire, reverence, and love 
what is most beautiful and true, what is noblest and most real in our 


glorious religious heritage. 


H. Donatp M. Spence, D.D. 
(Dean of Gloucester). 


1 Of course these special services, of which examples are here given, are in addition to the 
twenty-five to thirty services which in the majority of our cathedrals are always held weekly. 

2 Another and very conspicuous sign of the ‘ future of the cathedral ’ in the life of the Church 
of England is that successful efforts are being made in not a few of our cathedrals to centralise 
much, if not the whole, of the diocesan work in their walls. For instance, foreign missions, home 
missions, educational work, temperance work, religious inspection of elementary schools, church 
music, the training of men for holy orders. Already, besides their general work, in several of our 
cathedrals one of the canons residentiary is now the official diocesan missioner, while a large 
theological college is attached to the cathedral, notably at Lincoln, Wells, Lichfield, and 
Gloucester. 
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Poetry and Science 


Nor all the suns that throng the soundless spaces 
Are worth the radiance of one loving heart ; 
The least and humblest of all human faces 


Hath nobler import in the eyes of Art. 


Gaze through your glass till ye be stricken with 
blindness ! 
Peer at the heavens whose bright  star-clusters 
gleam ! 
One human heart that glows with loving-kindness 
Outshines the stars, and makes your heavens a 
dream. 
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Fair Science trumpets her own praise so loudly 
She fails to catch creation’s under-tune; 
But listening Art, who walks the earth less proudly, 


Can hear—while Science quarries in the moon. 


What is it worth to know the leagues that sever 
Our green-grassed earth from Sirius or from Mars ? 
The skies are lampless wastes, if we for ever 


Must cease to tell our fortunes by the stars! 


If darkness’ doors were sundered, and we knew them, 
Gold star by star deploying from the deep,— 
If we could muster and rank by rank review them, 


Would it be worth one gift of white-armed Sleep ? 


What is it to us to know that giant Saturn, 


Vaunting his ’scutcheon with the triple bars, 





Is uncompleted yet,—a lazy slattern 


For all his moons, amid the elder stars ? 
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I'd surely choose, had I the choice, to follow, 


When morning thrills the dazzled air with pride, 


Along heaven’s heights the footsteps of Apollo 


Rather than Proctor’s, though his path be wide. 


Of Grimm and Andersen no heart could weary ; 
We turned to another, when each tale was done: 


But now we yawn, and feel that earth grows 
dreary, 


While Norman Lockyer lectures on the sun. 


Give me the days of faith, and not of Science! 
Give me the days of faith in unseen things! 
The days of self-doubt, not of self-reliance: 


Days when the rainbow flashed from fairy wings. 


The elves retreat, when Science onward marches. 
Their banners disappear, no bright robes gleam 
With sudden splendour through the forest-arches : 


Titania rides not on the pale moon-beam. 
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Knowledge hath little worth, if dreams are going. 
Let me watch in the stream the Naiad’s hair ; 
Or wander forth when balmy winds are blowing 


Through sunlit groves, and find sweet Venus there. 


To know is well, but not to know is better. 
‘Tis ignorance that makes the child sublime. 
To learn new facts adds fetter unto fetter 


For all the already weary sons of time. 


We count the stars,—yet dream not what we are 
losing, 


Aye, losing all of us, the whole wise race, 
In that no more among the reed-beds musing 


Shall we see Pan’s half-human wrinkled face. 


If scientists must work a revolution 
And upset all we used to hold most dear, 
Well, let them speak—the Royal Institution 


Is open—not a soul need go to hear. 
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In London let them reign, but let them leave us 
Sweet green-haired Dryads safe in every tree ; 
Leave us the ghosts—no matter if these deceive us!— 


And leave ten thousand mermaids in the sea. 


If Comte and Strauss must preach their wild vagaries, 
Why, let them preach—but not to poets’ ears! 
Poets would rather help the wildwood fairies 


To drill the mice to stalwart grenadiers: 


Then watch them, with a pink-eyed rat for serjeant, 
March past the carriage of the Fairy Queen; 
Their long tails trailing¥on the river margent, 


Their bayonets flashing through the rushes green. 


Poets would rather, when the mountains rumble, 


Believe that gnomes are cannonading there, 


Than that mere fragments of waste granite crumble, 


Or that the levin rives the sultry air. 
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They long for the old days, superb, red-lettered, 


When knights might count on finding ‘mid the 
trees 


Some noble maiden to a stout trunk fettered, 


Robed in her hair (and shivering in the breeze). 


They love the blue sky that the white clouds mottle : 
Now any beardless scientist may brag 
That Tyndall made some blue sky in a bottle, 


And closed the empyrean in his bag. 


God, when he shut heaven’s door, took care to lock it, 
Glanced round, then set to work upon the sun; 
But Spencer drew his latch-key from his pocket, 


And entered heaven, and saw the whole thing 
done. 





Hence all our thoughts are changed—a light intenser 
Now beams upon the paths creation took. 
Had Moses had the help of Herbert Spencer, 


He would have written a far abler book. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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And yet I have a feeling, stronger growing, 
That Moses’ old-world view was grander far, 
Though, one admits, he had no means of knowing 


The laws that govern even a single star: 


For Moses thought the stars’ eternal story 
Told of a living God’s majestic might ; 
But Spencer thinks the stars show forth zs glory, 


Blazoning his name in gold upon the night. 


If most of Genesis be hopeless fiction, 


Yet hath that fiction more poetic worth 
(This one may say, defying contradiction) 


Than any scientific ‘truth’ on earth. 


"Tis more poetic to believe that heaven 
Awaits us round the corner when we die, 


Than to believe that no more soul is given 


To man than to the grunters in the sty. 
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"Tis better to believe that sin and apples 
Got somehow mixed in mankind’s early days, 
Than to possess a mind that proudly grapples 


With protoplasm’s dim mysterious ways. 


- 


fEsop was great. That marvellous narrator 
Made donkeys talk (since then, they never cease!) ; 
But in these days we need one even greater ; 


One who can make the donkeys hold their peace. 


GEORGE BARLOW 


(Author of ‘ The Pageant of Life’). 
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QA Reminiscence of Rossetti 





HE other day I found this among my papers. It is a 
printed half-sheet, the size of the programme for an 
opera-concert, and eleven years ago I inscribed upon it, 
one evening : 





‘Given to me by D. G. Rossetti with his own hand 
after reading it to me (and the Italian verses) in face of 
his picture and in his own studio June 15, 1878.’ It 





| also bears my name. 








IDANTE’s DREAM 
On the day of the death of Beatrice, 9th of June, 1290. 


‘Then Love said: ‘‘ Now shall all things be made clear: 
Come and behold our lady where she lies.” 
These wildering fantasies 

Then carried me to see my lady dead. 

Even as I there was led, 
Her ladies with a veil were covering her, 
And with her was such very humbleness 
That she appeared to say, I am at peace.’ 


DANTE: Vita Nuova. 


The subject of the picture is drawn from the Vita Nuova of Dante, 
the autobiography of his earlier life. It embodies his dream on the day ot 
the death of Beatrice Portinari, in which, after many portents and omens, 
he is led by Love himself to the bedside of his dead lady, and sees other 


ladies covering her with a veil as she lies in death. The scene is a 
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chamber of dreams, where Beatrice is seen lying on a couch recessed in 
the wall, as if just fallen back in death. The winged and glowing figure 
of Love (the pilgrim Love of the Vita Nuova, wearing the scollop-shell 
on his shoulder) leads by the hand Dante, who walks conscious but 
absorbed, as in sleep. In his other hand Love carries his arrow pointed 
at the dreamer’s heart, and with it a branch of apple blossom, which may 
figure forth the love here consummated in death—a blossom plucked 
before the coming of fruit. As he reaches the bier, Love bends for a 
moment over Beatrice with the kiss which her lover has never given her ; 
while the two dream ladies hold the pall full of may-bloom suspended for 
an instant before it covers her face for ever. These two green-clad 
women look fixedly on the dreamer as if they might not speak, with 
saddened but not hopeless eyes. 


The chamber of dreams is strewn with poppies ; and on either side of 
the recessed couch two open passages lead to staircases, one upward, one 
downward. In these staircases are seen flying two birds, of the same 
glowing hue as the figure of Love—the emblems of his presence filling the 
house. In these openings, and above where the roof also lies open, bells 
are seen tolling for the dead; and beyond in the distance is the outer 


world of reality—the City of Florence, which, as Dante says, ‘ 


sat solitary’ 
for his lady’s death. ver all, the angels float upwards, as in his dream, 
‘having a little cloud in front of them’—a cloud to which is given some 


semblance of the beatified Beatrice. 
(Signed) D. G. R. 


With this paper was another, which, indeed, has been the cause of my 
putting this reminiscence into print. It is a sheet of manuscript notes, the 
like of which I never made before or after—pegs on which to hang the 
recollections of a visit to which I had long looked forward, and which had 
proved to me, as I thought then and think still, worth accurate remember- 
ing. These notes were made on the same afternoon an hour after my 
return home, and, just because they were written so immediately upon 
the visit they describe, they seem to me to have a distinctness and 
suggestiveness of which I might deprive them if I worked them up. It is 
better, therefore, to print them word for word, and only to add to them 
where they themselves cause me to recall two or three incidents which they 
do not absolutely describe, for the exact reason that the recollection of 
these incidents was so vivid in my heart and brain at the time that I had 


not any fear whatever that I might forget them. Where I do add to them 
I shall bracket off the additions. 
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There are only two points on which it is needful I should touch; one 
is in excuse for the publication of these notes, and the other in explana- 
tion of their origin. It is but quite recently that I have laid down three 
critical notices of Rossetti’s life, viz., Mr. William Sharp's, Mr. J. Knight's, 
and Mr. Hall Caine’s. Each of these records is—or I have found it so— 
intensely interesting, but not one of them—not even the latter, which is 
more elucidatory of Rossetti’s personal qualities than the other two— 
presents at all the bright and zaive impression he conveyed, in happy 
mood, to a stranger.’ No doubt the fact is that this mood was transitory, 
but it existed, and is a relief to those morbid, restless, suspicious moods 
which cast such a gloom over his individuality for one steeped in 
association with him. Possibly Rossetti may have forced himself to be 
gay on my June morning, but there was a spontaneity about his laughter 
which concludes me that it was natural. And in what few letters I have 
seen of his, I catch more of the note I caught that day than of the sadder 
tone which Mr. Hall Caine’s record shows to have been habitual. The 
general tone of these letters is genial, jocose, sometimes a little sarcastic, 
but scarcely ever sad. And this is my excuse for bringing to the light these 
few glimpses of a personality which impressed me as radiant and sanguine, 
though at more than one moment as a trifle impatient. _It certainly was a 
favourable day, as far as influences of weather could join with influences of 
friendship to make it so. And it is here that I must be pardoned if I 
intrude myself into the tale, showing, perhaps, thus incidentally how it 
was I came to find the poet at his best. 


To see Rossetti had always been to me—as Edgar Allan Poe said of 
poetry—‘ not a purpose but a passion,’ ever since the morning when, as 
a young boy, I took up Swinburne’s criticism of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of 1868, written in conjunction with Mr. William Michael 
Rossetti (and thus showing enthusiasm side by side with criticism), and 
read his account, which fills up certain pages therein, of ‘ Lady Lilith’ and 
other pictures—an account which occurs there, not because these pictures 
were in the Royal Academy, but because they were not. Soon after this, 
recovering from a child’s illness, I chanced upon the Fortnightly Review, 
containing Swinburne’s magnificent reception of the ‘ Poems,’ and learnt by 
heart, from the same magazine, the four sonnets of ‘ Willow-wood’ and 
other pieces—not, indeed, that I should have preferred these to others, but 


1 To these I ought now to add Mr. William Michael Rossetti’s memoir ; but—thorough, 
erudite, and helpful as it is—it does not profess to give any personal sketch of his brother, or deal 
with him except as painter and poet. 
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that they were there and they were his!: Later on, at a private tutor’s, I 
recall long talks with my most intimate and dear friend Arnold Toynbee 
about him. Arnold Toynbee took, at that time, a keen interest in matters 
of purely esthetic taste. ‘Toynbee says he would do away with all 
carpets,’ I wrote home once. ‘Weshould have nothing but matting, or 
boards with Turkish or Persian rugs. Rossetti has them.’ (‘ What do you 
think of this?’ was Toynbee’s exact speech, | remember. ‘ No carpets ? 
boards or matting with old rugs—-Eastern things—-that’s what Rossetti has ’) 


After this, at Oxford I heard much of my poet; before I went there | 
had got the poems all by heart, and when there I used to go and look at 
the fresco of the Holy Grail in the Union debating-room and long to save 
it from decay; and later on the few pictures of Rossetti which Mrs. 
Toynbee (Arnold’s mother) had secured were an incidental charm ot 
many and many a pleasant pilgrimage to the house she then occupied in 
Clanricarde Gardens. She possesses more Rossettis than figure as hers 
in the catalogue at the end of Mr. William Sharp’s apparently exhaustive 
work, and I regret to find that even these are omitted from Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti’s catalogue. Perhaps a slight description of her pictures had 
best follow in parenthesis, as I discussed them with Rossetti, and as I 
heard that he afterwards sent to her his secretary, Mr. Dunn, to fetch 
them for himself to identify and authenticate. But more of this anon. 


For some years after leaving Oxford I was an invalid, owing to frequent 
hemorrhage from the lungs, consequent on various attacks of inflamma- 
tion, and in the year 1878 I was living an entirely indoor life in London. 
I found that my best preservative from the chills to which my chest was 
subject was never to go out at all, and for more than two years I was shut 
up on one floor of rooms, in which an equal temperature was maintained 
summer and winter ; social intercourse, as far as health allowed of it, and 
pleasant surroundings being my chief intellectual interests. Prominent 
among these pleasant surroundings were the pictures with which my 
rooms were filled, a perfect loan collection, contributed by Sir Frederic 
Leighton, Louisa Lady Ashburton, and many others;- but it is at this 
latter name that I will arrest myself, because Lady Ashburton is the 

1 Somewhat the same experience befell me as regards Swinburne. I happened to open the 
‘ Poems and Ballads ’—borrowed by French leave from my tutor’s room—at the ‘ Song in time of 
Insurrection,’ (?) beginning : 
‘ The heart of the people is sick, and the high-priest covers his head, 
For this is the sonz of the quick, and is heard in the tombs of the dead,’ 
when I not only learnt this poem, but copied it, before proceeding to another, the diction so 


arrested me. As of ‘ Willow-wood’ in Rossetti’s volume, so of this in Swinburne’s, I have since 
found it to be the very poem I care /ezst about in substance—a proof of the mere force of style. 
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link, in this conjuncture, that joins me to the subject of my little 

paper. Nor could any other link have seemed to me quite so happy ! 

For besides all manner of famous people that Louisa Lady Ashburton 

brought me, and all manner of famous work—one grand picture of Watts’s 

included, the ‘Love and Death’--with which she adorned my rooms, she 

determined to bring me face to face with Rossetti, and meanwhile lent me 

what pictures of his she possessed. The finer of these is a picture—large 

for a water+colour—in two compartments : the two meetings of Dante and - 
Beatrice—on earth and in Paradise—-a subject that Rossetti had frequently 

reproduced, but of which I prefer this rendering to any other I have seen.! 

Both compartments contain pictures of intense and exquisite beauty, but 

the colour and fervent depth of the Paradise meeting I have never seen 

surpassed in the work of any painter, new or old. Even to ¢hink of its 

beauty fills one with pleasure. Fortunate, indeed, the owner, fortunate the 

constant spectator of this marvellous little work. I ought to know some- 
thing of it, as it dwelt with me for two years on an easel in my sitting- 
room, and in two sonnets—valueless except for this—I tried to make 
a note of the work I had prized so greatly.” On another easel stood for 
some time afterwards the little ‘Joan of Arc,’ which Rossetti also painted 
on a larger scale, a picture for which I have always cared less, and which, 
despite the fact that Rossetti himself considered it ‘as good as anything 
he ever did,’ has always seemed to me less decisively characteristic of his 
special qualities. It represents the face of Joan of Arc, in profile, pressing 
her lips to a sword, and Lady Ashburton calls it ‘Consecration.’ As far 
as I remember, we fetched it away with us from Rossetti’s studio. 


1 This is, of course, the picture that figures in Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s list as ‘ Lady Ash- 
burton’s ‘‘ Double Dante.” ’ 

2 The following are the two trifling sonnets I mean; they may gain in this context a signi- 
ficance which is not their own. 

SALUTATIO BEATRICIS. 
II. 

* With olive-branches on her veil’s white fold 
And clothed upon with colour of living flame, 
Wrapped in her pall of green my lady came.’ 
These words wrote Dante, but the type was 


* Garmented in her maiden robes of white 

With, one on either hand, two dames that 
were 

Of elder ege accompanying her, 


My lady wonderful first met my sight.’ : cold : : : : 
Lo! here they stand for all to view aright Nought but mere words the printer’s lettering 
‘ told, 


While Dante, with his foot upon the stair, 
Stops marvelling before those ladies there 
In student garb with volumes erudite. 


Till this our painter-poet of Dante’s name 
With splendid fancies, fuller and yet the same 
Drew all the vision under skies of gold. 


And writ beneath is what his senses feel 
— The home of Love is in my lady s eyes*-— 


And, in the picture, raised our Dante’s hand 
As for the Host, and set the red rose briar ; 








One dame looks grave and one as who might 
know ; 

And, at the stairtop, like a streak of steel 

Flows Arno, smooth beneath his silver skies, 

And, red beyond, the city roofs arow. 


And, in the roses, birds of various glow, 
Where, with their citherns strung, twin angels 
stand: 
And all across the sky these words of fire 
Written: ‘ Veni, sponsa, de Libano.’ 
W. M. H. 
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In the year 1878, I had scarcely been out of doors at all until the 
month of June. And it is the fact of another year (and more) of seclusion 
having succeeded the escapade that is responsible for my never having 
repeated my visit to Cheyne Walk, as, had I had anything like good health, 
I should certainly have done. After considerable preparations, the 15th of 
June was fixed, and I well recall the mixed sense of fear and glee under 
which I got into the carriage in which Lady Ashburton called for me at 
twelve o'clock (most punctual and considerate of sponsors !). We went to 
fetch Miss Baring— now Countess Compton—at Kent House, and I insisted 
that we should have the landau opened. and not be ‘cooped up’ in 
such summcr weather, knowing sufficiently well Lady Ashburton’s pas- 
sion for fresh air to be aware that the ‘cooping up’ was all for my sake. 


But the steps of Rossetti’s house, when we reached it, were the first 
steps 1 had walked up since the previous November. To this is due what I 
so much regret, that I never went above the ground-floor of Queen’s House 
until this last year (1889), when I happened to be there on a visit to Mrs. 
Haweis, its present occupier, and she showed me Rossetti’s drawing-room, 
with the beautiful tiled fireplace he had made for it, ‘with his own hands,’ 
still intact, and a panel of the wall still left painted in the tone of fresh, 
clear green which had been the delight of his eyes. To record, as I fain 
would and almost vividly could do, the June morning—the delight of the 
blossoming shrubs and freshly-budded trees, which always make spring 
charming in Chelsea—would be to please myself with a pastime not ger- 
mane to my notes; so | had perhaps better start with them now, only 
elucidating them where needs be, as I go on. 


I recollect that I afterwards left Lady Ashburton with Carlyle, and these 
notes were made in the afternoon of the same day in Charles Street, with 
the idea that I would write a short paper to be called ‘ Rossetti at Home.’ 
But I gave up this idea, thinking it implied an unwarrantable use of his 
rare hospitality, which might vex him at the time. The heading is there- 


”y? 


fore as follows: ‘ Notes for ‘‘ Rossetti at Home”’ and the notes themselves 
commence thus: Steps up [memorable to me for the reason given above 
that I had hitherto been carried up all steps ever since the previous 
autumn]. There is a path first to the steps from an old iron gate. 
Beautiful but slatternly portress [a magnificent young woman, servant or 
model, with great plaits of chestnut hair and a fine Roman contadina 
figure]. [We were shown into a square] room immediately on right. 
Contents : a Botticelli of. . . . (?) wife of one of the Bandinelli! ‘Same 


1 The passages in inverted commas are given in Rossetti’s own words, as I had ‘ drunk 
them in’ and registered them exactly. 
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name as the man who destroyed Michelangelo's cartoons, but I hope 
not his ancestor,’ for which Rossetti was asked eighty pounds, and 
offered a sketch, ‘finally obtaining the picture at Christie’s for twenty 
pounds.” Dutch picture, Splingel’s,: over the mantelshelf. China fish-dish 
and strainer—same pattern on strainer as on dish—in cupboard at left of 
mantelpiece. Spode and old Derby china near window; coffee cups, too, 
‘most wonderful things I ever saw,’ with covers, and saucers like cups: 
‘The only way to drink coffee is out of a saucer.’ Hanging on the door, 
convex mirrors, four, framed in black wood: ‘I bought them with some 





ugly alabaster carvings behind them, and had them quicksilvered so’; at 





top of cupboard three green boxes, shaped thus Vi {here follows a little 
drawing of an upright box with lid descending in a point] and locked! [1 
i wondered if they contained liqueurs or love poems—wine of the flesh or 





wine of the spirit; they had an odd sacramental look about them, and 
were yet sufficiently like envelope-boxes to warrant the notion that they 


q held manuscript. |* 


He kept us waiting a few minutes. Face handsome and sanguine: red 
lips and cheeks, grey eyes very clear [despite spectacles, to which another 
pair was added when he was painting]. Gold colour in sides of beard, 
grey in front, and moustache, black hair* [curling at sides]. Dress very 
slovenly, an old frock coat [not precisely a frock coat, for it had two large 


+} pockets on the skirts in front, more like the pockets in an overcoat, in 





which some brushes were thrust, and against which were some stains of 









paint. Check trousers, or shepherd’s plaid, white cotton socks, and low 
black shoes. [Although ezsthetically these habiliments found great disfavour 
in my eyes, I prized them for their showing, once for all, how absolutely 
the artist at work is careless of appearance. 1 remember his making some 
apology later on for the paint brushes, and speaking of the fashion of his 
coat and the use of its wide pockets; the length and fulness of it seemed 
to shorten his height, but anyway he did not impress me as tall, but rather 














as stoutly built. | 






Pictures on wheels; corner-backed chairs 










Along passage to studio. 





1 Of this picture Mr. William Michael Rossetti writes to me: ‘The man who destroyed 
Michelangelo’s cartoons was (unless memory deceives me) Baccio Bandinelli. I did not remem- 
ber that Gabriel’s Botticelli portrait was said to be a Bandinelli lady, but it may be so.’ 

2 The name is illegible even to myself in my notes. Mr. William Michael Rossetti writes : 

' ‘Dutch picture, ‘ Splugel’s (sic 7).’ I understand Splingel’s, or Splugel’s, to be here given (by 
Gabriel) as the name of the painter. The subject of the picture he used to term ‘‘ Gaufre-mak- 
ing,”’ and this name is entered in the catalogue of the sale at 16, Cheyne Walk.’ 

3 Mr. W. M. Rossetti says: ‘ ~inife-boxes, date about 1810,’ and favours me with a further 
description which I omit to save space. 

4 His brother assures me it was nowhere black, but a very dark brown in parts. 
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and others of green straw framed in black wood. Caught sight of 
‘Proserpine’ on entering. [The impression I gained at that moment was 
a most extraordinary one, as if I were entering a room full cf people I had 
never seen, but whom I knew by repute and recognised at once. The 
well-known Rossetti type seemed all round one, and from the suddenness 
and nearness of the view, all the forms, familiar already from the poems, 
seemed brighter and larger than life. The faces of them pressed upon 


me, an importunate throng of friends. ] 


First picture exhibited, ‘The Blessed Damozel’—leaning -out from 
heaven. ‘The picture is in three compartments: (1) Atop, the meeting 
souls of many lovers, in blue. Beneath, the lady ‘leaning out,’ with six of 
the ‘seven stars’ showing and the three lilies. (2) Below, three angels 
with coloured wings folded round their heads, centre green round a child’s 
head [full face], ‘the portrait of . . . . someone, a “poor child” or a 
“clergyman’s child” met at Mrs. Cowper Temple’s’ [now Lady Mount 
Temple, who has some of Rossetti’s finest work']. (3) The lover, full 
length, small size, lying under large-boughed trees by a river ; looking up, 
very pale. 


Rossetti asked me if I ‘knew the verses,’ and seemed pleased when I 
asked him ‘where is the seventh star’? [to show that | knew them]. He 
laughed and said, ‘Oh! the seventh star is round the corner.’ It seemed 
to me that | recognised the type of Mrs. Stillman’s face in the picture, but 
he referred us to another picture, ‘ The Vision of Fiammetta,’ for a better 
likeness of her. Just here [and in face of the ‘ Blessed Damozel’] Rossetti 
greatly edmired Miss Baring’s Cairo shawl, made—in a sort of burnous— 
from an embroidered pillow case. It was a very beautiful thing, all creamy 
white and gold, one of Lady Ashburton’s many Eastern treasures, and 
he touched it and said, ‘I want to paint it.’ Lady Ashburton at once said 
she would have it sent him, and we all joined in a long talk about Miss 
Baring’s portrait, a head beautifully drawn and modelled, but not much like 
her; as he admitted that she had ‘ changed since it was painted.’ ‘I will 
show you a lovely girl’s head presently,’ he said, ‘May Morris,’ as if he 
was consc:ous that in the latter portrait he had been more successtul 
[‘ Rosa Triplex’ I believe to be the’ catalogued name of this picture]. At 

1 Mr. W. M. Rossetti elucidates for me thus : ‘ One of the angels’ heads is from a workhouse 
child; the other from the child of the Rev. Mr. Hawtrey. At least the studies for these heads 
were thus made.’ He possesses one at least of the studies himself, with wings folded round it, 
I think the one for the central head which I have since been privileged to see at his house in 


Endsleigh Gardens. Another, or another study of the same head, is at Lady Mount Temple’s 
house neat Torguay. 


FF2 
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this moment, too, something led us to speak of Mrs. Sartoris, of whom—to 
my never-ceasing thankfulness—I was seeing as much as anyone might 
hope to see just then in her too seldom visits to town, and who had given 
to me the only autograph letter of Rossetti’s that I possess—a note about 
some pictures, and containing a mention of, I think, George Meredith, 
which he had written to her many years before]. I gave him Mrs. Sartoris’s 
message, for she had entrusted me with a message of remembrance to him, 
and [with great regret in his tone] he replied that he had not seen her for 
years, and that he is ‘not likely to be in town from August to November’ 
[there having been, I suppose, some project already made as to her being 
more in London just then; and, in fact, I think that autumn she was more 
in London ; the following autumn she died }. 


Second picture exhibited ‘Fiammetta’ (Mrs. Stillman) ‘with golden 
hair, ‘in which I had painted pimpernels yesterday for the ‘ Vermigli 
fiori,” but painted them out to-day, and so must alter the sonnet instead of 
the picture’ [though the sonnet was not his own], ‘as she is better with no 
garland’ [a curious little instance of the double artist's double conscience— 
as poet and as painter—conflicting, and showing how the one side of it was 
never wholly the master of the other—showing to me quite plainly the 
independence, the separate entities of his poetic and artistic skill]. He 
read aloud to us this sonnet out of his translations from the Italian poets— 
Boccacio’s sonnet—the English as well as the Italian [and most beautifully 
he read them; I should be tempted to a little description of his fine, 
sonorous reading, were it not that it has been so amply praised in the 
biographies I have mentioned]. We talked of an alteration in the first line. 
[My little note runs thus]: ‘Her red flowers—glowing flowers—perhaps 
[with which I remember Rossetti seemed, as I thought 
at the time, inordinately pleased, repeating over and over again ‘ vermeil 
flowers,’ ‘Vermigli fiori’—that’s what it is, her ‘ vermeil flowers.’ ] 


~ 9 


“(vermeil flowers 


[The picture is too well known to need to be described here.] Fiammetta 
faces you, standing among the boughs of an apple tree, and shaking down 
the blossoms, to prefigure the fall of her young life. ‘A friend,’ he said, 
‘has sent me up these peach blossoms, and I am painting the apple 
blossoms from them. It’s very wrong! but apple blossoms fall so soon.’ 
[Years after, when I saw the same picture, at the Manchester Exhibition 
if I remember rightly, I noticed the excess of flush in the apple blossoms, 


and recollected this.| The picture is his own [property]'. Here he spoke 


1 Mr. W. M.Rossetti, curiously enough, has made mention in his memoirs of a letter from 
his brother, in which he says he would ‘pay any price for apple blossoms,’ or words to that 
effect. 
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of an exhibition of his paintings as possible. ‘ But I don’t know what 
would be the good of it,’ he said. The hands are faulty. Behind the 
golden hair is a little light cloud with an angel in it, who seems to embrace 
Fiammetta’s head. I remarked the odd effect of this angel’s wing, at a 
distance looking like a ludicrous nose against his face, the outline of his 
own nose being undiscernible [I fear I shall always see this odd profile in 
the picture.] Rossetti would not hear of it, though he had led up to the 
criticism himself before I made it. ‘No; if you want to see the picture, 
you must come near enough to me to see it. No; if I went a hundred 
miles away from it I should not see what you see, knowing the picture too 
well.’ [After this outburst, which was much more violent in manner than 
in substance, I gather that I rather ‘kept silence’ from further ‘ good 


words,’ however ingenuous. ] 


3rd. Mrs. Morris as Proserpine : the head poised as in Mrs. Toynbee’s 
‘Blanzifiori’ [a small oil painting that always recalls to me a line of 
Swinburne’s, from Félise— 


Eyes coloured like the sea water. | 


She wears a green gown, and there is a little brazier burning by her ; there 
is an apple (?) [a pomegranate, I take it, | must have meant] held, as the 
lady in ‘Blanzifiori’ holds snowdrops, in her hand. [It was before this 
picture that we entered into a considerable discussion as to the genuineness 
of the drawings Mrs. Toynbee had purchased. He flatly denied that there 
existed any such pictnre anywhere as this small study I described to him, and 
begged me to tell him all about it, which I did. told him that Mrs. Toynbee 
had got the examples of his work which she possessed through a friend ot 
his, whom I named. Heat once disclaimed all friendship with this friena. 
and insisted that the pictures were forgeries. To prove to him how well | 
knew the pictures, I described to him a head in pencil which was among 
them, of which Arnold Toynbee had told me the legend that it was drawn 
as a study for the head of Mary Magdalen from a young woman who was 
engaged to be married to 4 railway guard, but that the guard’s indignation 


at his —— having sat for ‘Mary Magdalen’ was such as to almost 


break off the engagement. Rossetti vehemently denied the truth of the 
story, and said it was ‘an invention’ of his farmer friend’s. Some time 
after this, as I have before noted, he sent for Mrs. Toynbee’s pictures—one 
and all—for she has altogether four, and attested for her the genuineness 
of every one of them, his words being: ‘I write to assure you that the oil 
head and three drawings are my work.’ 
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[Copy of Letter from Dante Gabriel Rossetti. No. 1. 
16, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 


May 26th, 1879. 
DeEaR Mapa, 


I remember that Mr. H—— (whom I no longer see) told me some 
years ago that he had sold one or more drawings of mine to Mr. Wm. Toynbee. 
I remember nothing at present of any oil picture. 

A friend (Mr. Dunn) who lives here will, unless I hear from you to contrary, 
call to-morrow (Tuesday) afternoon at your house and fetch the pictures for me 
to look at and authenticate. This plan would suit me best, if you also. 

With kind remembrances, 
Yours faithfully, 
ID. G. Rossetti. 


Copy of Letter from Dante Gabriel Rossetti. No. 2. 
16, Cheyne Walk, 
Wednesday, 


May 29th, 1879. 
My Dear Mapam, 


I write to assure you that the oil head and three drawings are my 
work, 


I believe you propose to send for them on Friday. Abou: 12 or 1 would be 
the time best suiting, but as Mr. Dunn would be in all day, a later hour would 
equally ensure safe delivery. 

Yours very truly, 
D. G. Rosserti.] 


Whether the repudiated legend of the railway guard’s sweetheart was, 
after all, as genuine as the pictures or not, we never knew! But the 
pictures are a prize for all time. 

Other studies of Mrs. Morris: exquisite chalk drawing ‘done 
eighteen years ago,’ in 1860, for ‘the lady who looked pitifully at 
Dante from a window, after Beatrice’s death; the light reflected from 
the window on to the wall behind her makes a bright square of back- 
ground for the head and hair. A little scroll underneath is inscribed 
with a line from the ‘Vita Nuova’—‘Color d’amor e di pieta sem- 
biante."’ Walked round towards the fireplace, which has a_ great 
holland-covered easy-chair before it: picture not exhibited—a model with 
hand on shouldér—being painted exquisitely. Mrs. Morris (loveliest of 
all the studies) over the fireplace. Only the head in colour, rest of 
the picture in chalks*. She sits amid the boughs of a tree [‘ the thronged 
leaves of the shadowy*sycamore’! with a branch in her hand. He seemed 
greatly pleased at my unbounded admiration for this picture, and said he 


1 This—or a similar drawing—is now at Lady Mount-Temple’s. 
2 Mr. William Michael Rossetti tells me : ‘ It is all in chalks—the head flesh-tinted, the rest, 
I daresay, black.’ 
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meant to paint it ‘all in greens and greys.’ Other pictures of Mrs. 
Morris by second window—two. At right of fireplace are six heads in 
chalk—the three top ones of Miss May Morris, daughter of the poet 
[these are the studies of which Rossetti had spoken with conscious pride 
before], and the three below of Mrs. Stillman—the middle one very 
characteristic on its long graceful neck. He spoke of her face as ‘more 
Greek than her sister’s,’ and of her hair as ‘wavy, but not rippled’ [for 
‘rippled’ hair he seemed to have a special worship: I well remember 
the tone of regret with which he said ‘not rippled.’] 


[After this little excursion round the room we] came back to our places. 
Great picture exhibited of “ Dante’s dream” (with which the opening of 
this paper deals. [This is, of course, the picture now purchased by the 
Corporation of Liverpool, of which Sir Noel Paton wrote to Mr. William 
Sharp that at his first glance he was ‘completely dumbfounded : the beauty 
of it makes any one who fully feels it silent : fifty years hence it will be 
named among the supreme pictures of the world.’| He read us first the 





Italian from the ‘Vita Nuova’ off the frame—the frames of his pictures 
are in many cases very original with blots of carving, gilt:? upon this 
large one are two scrolls and poppies—and then this printed account of the 
subject, which he afterwards gave me. ‘Is that printed ?’ I asked. ‘I will 
give it to you,’ he said at once, and handed it to me. ‘ The picture is 
bought by a Mr. Valpy. I cannot imagine where he will hang it, but he 
is going to build a house.’* [Mr. Valpy afterwards, I understand, accepted 
a smaller sized replica in its place, and the Liverpool purchase must have 
been just subsequently arranged.] It was precisely at this moment that 
Rossetti was most bright and humorous. He spoke of his ‘ very good 
friend Mr. Valpy’ as ‘related to the man whose crest—a cross between an 
intoxicated latch-key and a corkscrew—was no doubt familiar to you when 
learning Latin,’ and apropos of Miss Baring’s drawings, insisted that she 
‘should have brought a cartoon in her pocket’ to show him! Two pictures 

1 Mr. William Michael Rossetti tells me that this was ultimately done. 

2 Tor instance, between the two compartments of Lady Ashburton’s ‘Double Dante’ was 


fixed a gilded dove, which Rossetti afterwards, rather to her regret, removed when the picture 
was on a visit to his studio. 
3 Mr. W. M. Rossetti gives me concisely the precise facts thus :— 

1. William Graham bought this large ‘ Dante’s Dream’ (now in Liverpoo)). 

2. After a few years he resigned it, and commissioned the smaller replica. 

3. After Graham had resigned the large picture, Valpy bought it. 

4. After a year or two Valpy removed from London to Bath. Gabriel then induced Valpy 
to resign the large picture on the stipulation that G. would deliver other pictures (but not 
any replica of the ‘ Dante’s Dream’) to a somewhat higher total value. 

5. The large picture remained with Gabriel until, in 1881, he sold it to the Corporation of 
Liverpool.—W. M. H. 
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of Mrs. Morris behind screen: one ‘ Pandora’—front face—immensce 
almost overbalancing) quantity of hair. The picture is ‘ kit-cat size,’ but 
to be painted full length, for the drapery to give value to the hair. She 
has a casket with Hope carved on it, and the words ‘VvLTIMA MANET SPES.’ 
As a smoke out of this box curls up and round her head, the faces of 
all the evils—wild profiles-—are seen amid it in ghastly row. [The 
casket in this picture is now in the possession of Mrs. Haweis, who 
bought it at the sale of Rossetti’s effects, after his death, and who showed 
it to me in the house last year. It is a little brass casket of the six- 
teenth century, rather like an envelope box, but roofed into a peculiar 
form, and I do not think the words are engraved upon it, only some 
slight tracery and a date.| The other, ‘ Proserpine,’ chalk drawing on 
scale of larger picture to be painted. Last of all we looked at Lady 
Ashburton’s own little picture of Joan of Arc kissing the sword, which 
Rossetti has been retouching a little. 


We spoke of Ruskin (at whose rooms in Oxford I had seen some few 
examples of Rossetti’s work;): ‘I have not seen him for twenty years,? and 
he has forgotten me; I had nearly forgotten him;’ and of the action 
Whistler is bringing against Ruskin for libel: ‘ He (Ruskin) often speaks 
too strongly, but I am sorry this should have been brought to trouble him 
while he is out-of-sorts.’ Again: ‘A pity Ruskin did not say, “Mr. 
Whistler can paint a great deal better than in these sketches,” instead of 
calling him an impostor.’  Rossetti’s own opinion (is) that when 
Whistler ‘does only these daubs he is an amateur,’ but that he has 
painted pictures, ‘and can’—that he is ‘very impetuous, and likely to 
claim his five thousand pounds damages at all hazard.’ [Rather a curious 
prophesy, in view of the real result that the damages assigned him were 
assessed at one farthing !] 


About two o’clock we returned to the entrance room [and I think it 
was there that we chanced, by way of farewell and of regret for my not 


1 Of the end of one of Rossetti’s sonnets, ‘ Inclusiveness ’— 
‘ And may be stamped, a memory all in vain, 
Upon the sight of lidless eyes in hell ’— 
I heard Ruskin say rather violently at one of his Oxford breakfasts, ‘ What right has he to say 
such things ? They are too horrible! How does he know our eyes will be “lidless ” in hall ? He 
has no business to imagine such things.’ It was after this that I spent a memorable evening with 
him alone, and found how deep was his appreciation of Rossetti as a painter. For a full account 
of their long fr'endship Mr. William Michael Rossetti’s admirable memoir of his brother’s work, 
so lately published, may safely be the best authority. 

2 Mr. William Michael Rossetti writes to me: ‘ My broiher no doubt said this with some wil- 
ful exaggeration ; the interval (in 1878) was really some twelve years, or at most thirteen.’ I must 
here tender my thanks to Mr. W. M. Rossetti for the interest he has taken in perusing this little 
paper, and his kind approval of my ‘impressionist’ sketch of his brother.—W. M. H. 
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going upstairs, once more on the subject of health. He evinced a sym- 
pathetic interest in haemorrhage, from which he said he had suffered 
‘twice’ in some slight degree himself, and which had caused him great 
terror, on his first perceiving what I reminded him Richter called the 
‘crimson marks of the destroying angel.’ He seemed even more interested 
to hear of the wonderful benefit I had derived from a ten months’ use of 
chloral—thirty grains in water every night. He endorsed all I had to say 
about its soothing charm, and the subject evidently had a morbid fascina- 
tion for him which I never rightly understood till 1 read Mr. Hall Caine’s 
‘Reminiscences’ the other day.] It was here that he told us of the 
pictures and china, took a friendly [even affectionate] farewell of Lady 
Ashburton and Miss Baring, and said to me, with a warm hand-shake, 
when we left, [‘I do not see many people, but] there will always be admis- 
sion and a welcome for you.’ No invitation has ever been given me that I 
would sooner have strained every nerve to accept; but it was not to be. 
He stood on the steps of the old red house and waved his hand to us as 
we drove off to Cheyne Row. ‘ Vale, vale, vale, nos te ordine quo natura 
permuserit cuncti sequemur.’ 
Wiiam M. Harpince. 
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Derfaine 


OICI que se marque en France, depuis un certain 
nombre d’années, aprés_ |’évolution romantique 


achevée avec le Parnasse et Zola, une évolution 





nouvelle. Le nom absurde de ‘décadente’ lui a 
été donné; celui de ‘symboliste,’ qui n’est guére 
meilleur, semble plus viable. Le ‘symbolisme,’ 
quelle que doive étre I’étiquette que lui applique 
définitivement le public, c’est le mouvement 
littéraire dont Gérard de Nerval, Baudelaire et 
extraordinaire Arthur Rimbaud ont été les pré- 
curseurs, et qui consiste fondamentalement dans 
une réaction contre le naturalisme romantique, 


dans un retour au_ subjectivisme, a l’idéalisme. 





Entre toutes, et a coté de Mallarmé et de Villiers 
de I’Isle-Adam, I’ceuvre admirable de Paul Verlaine, 
aujourd hui en pleine entrée dans le succés, exprime 
magistralement le caractére de ce nouveau mode de 


penser et d’écrire. 





C’est au Parnasse, dans l’entresol de |’éditeur Lemerre, que naquit 
le mouvement symboliste; c’est du Parnasse que sortit Verlaine, aussi 
bien que Mallarmé et Villiers de I’Isle-Adam. Le premier volume de 
Verlaine, les Poémes Saturniens, est un recueil de vers parnassiens, 
ni plus ni moins. II parut a l’époque de l’apogée du Parnasse, en 


1866. Verlaine (né a Metz en 1844) était le jeune poéte, le pote 
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de groupe qu’a d’abord da étre tout grand poéte. C’était toujours, 


en somme, la poésie impersonnelle, l’impassibilité :— 


Le Poéte, l'amour du Beau, voila sa foi, 
L’Azur, son étendard, et l’Idéal, sa loi! 

Ne lui demandez rien de plus, car ses prunelles 
Ou le rayonnement des choses éternelles 

A mis des visions qu’il suit avidement, 

Ne sauraient s’abaisser une heure seulement... . 


L’inspiration baudelairienne est plus extéricure qu'intime; elle est 
dans le titre, sans doute, ajouté aprtés coup. C'est souvent le fait, 
qu’ayant rassemblé, a peu prés au hasard, des piéces de jeunesse, le 
poéte songe tout 4 coup a leur trouver un lien, une idée générale ; 
cette idée, on l’'exprime dans une courte piéce que l'on met en téte 
du volume; et le volume se présente ainsi avec un aspect contra- 
dictoire & sa réalité. Paul Verlaine s’avisa de faire de son premier 
livre, vers de collégien comme il le dit lui-méme, la poésie des exis- 
tences maudites, suivant la mode donnée par Baudelaire, et Saturne 


symbolisa l’astre néfaste : ainsi l’explique l’épigraphe du livre. 


Verlaine avait alors une existence simple; c’était la vie normale du 
poéte de vingt a vingt-cinq ans, bien éduqué, de bonne situation. II 
vivait avec sa famille, avait une place modeste dans |’administraticn 
municipale de Paris, fréquentait chez Lemerre au sortir de son bureau. 
Rien dans les Poémes Saturniens non plus que dans la vie de l’auteur 
n’annongait alors les jours terriblement boulversés de la‘ suite. Il ne 
serait pourtant pas impossible de trouver dans Ie livre, parmi les 
alignements de vers trop bien peignés, en maint endroit, la premiére 
apparition d’une note personnelle. Mais ce fut dans le second volume 


de Verlaine, les F¢tes Galantes, que le poéte se découvrit. 


Les Fétes Galantes n'ont guére plus de cinquante petites pages. Le 
motif du livre est tout de fantaisie, en somme parnassien; parnas- 
sienne aussi, au premier abord, peut semble l’écriture. C’est une série 
de petits poémes de galanterie, les plus longs n’ayant que quelques 
pages, une galanterie madrigalesque a la fagon de Watteau et de 
Mozart. Ou plutdt c'est une restitution du dix-huitiéme galant, non 
point tel qu'il fut et que lhistoire nous le représente, mais tel 
qu'il peut se renouveler dans une ame trés moderne, une ame 
de ce temps, et trés contemporaine; c’est un dix-huitiéme siécle de 
réve, sur lequel aurait passé tout l’avénement sensationnel de ce siécle- 


ci; un dix-huitiéme siécle avec des tristesses et des mélancolies et de 
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spéciales délices tres ténues comme l’imaginerait le songe d’un poéte 
exquis épris de grace et de gracilité. Clitandre, Pierrot, Léandre, 
Colombine, Camargo, l’abbé, les bergers, Climéne, sont les héros; il 
y a un voyage a Cythére; on se proméne au Trianon; et la forme 
poétique est infiniment précieuse, d’une miévrerie jamais fade, toute de 
demi-teinte, spirituelle discrétement, sentimentale un peu; Fétes Galantes, 
c'est le régne des délicieuses espiégleries de cceurs pourtant sensibles 
et qui se jouent légérement de leurs amours. Mais loriginalité de 
Verlaine commence 1a avec cette note particuli¢rement intime qui fait 
de toute chose le reflet d’une sensation. Il n’y a déja plus de décors 
extérieurs ni de racontages, plus de descriptions ni de narrations; mais 
chaque idée est un sentiment, et tout ce joli théatre a la Watteau, ce 
théatre de bergéres enrubannées, d’abbés coquets, c’est la série des 
évocations du poéte. Alors, si l’on observe que le volume, tel qu'il 
a été concu, est merveilleusement réussi, que pas un vers ne _faiblit, 
et qu'il y a dans |’exécution une sorte de perfection, on comprend que 
toutes les qualités du sujet con¢gu par Verlaine deviennent les réelles 
qualités de ce petit livre: livre de réve léger, spirituel, sentimental et 
précieux, comme I’avait voulu Verlaine. Les Fétes Galantes, qui ne sont pas 
le plus beau livre de Verlaine, sont peut-étre un de ses plus parfaits. 
En voici un bien admirable exemple :— 


Votre Ame est un paysage choisi 

Que vont charmant masques et bergamasques 
Jouant du luth et dansant et quasi 

Tristes sous leurs déguisements fantasques. 


Tout en chantant sur le mode mineur 
L’amour vainqueur et la vie opportune, 
Ils n’ont pas l’air de croire 4 leur bonheur 
Et leur chanson se méle au clair de lune, 


Au calme clair de lune triste et beau 

Qui fait réver les oiseaux dans les arbres 

Et sangloter d’extase les jets d'eau, 

Les grands jets d’eau sveltes parmi les marbres. 


La Bonne Chanson, le troisiéme volume de Verlaine, une petite plaquette 
aussi courte que les /étes Galantes, est la dermiére des ceuvres de la vie 
placide et réguliére du poéte. Verlaine allait se marier; c’était a la veille 
de la guerre franco-allemande ; il avait vingt-six ans; c’est en I’honneur de 
sa fiancée qu’il composa les bluettes de la Bonne Chanson. C’est encore 
la note des Fétes Galantes, mais cette fois sans le coloris madrigalesque de 


dix-huitiéme siécle; c’est malheureusement un moindre succés, le vers 
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moins souple, la sensation plus hésitante. Enfin c’est un peu le 
commencement de la maniére qui va prévaloir dans l’ceuvre de Verlaine, ou 
le poéte de plus en plus prendra pour théme, exclusivement, les motifs de sa 
vie. Mais nous voici a l’année terrible de 1870-1871, la guerre, la siége 
de’ Paris et la Commune; et cette date, qui marqua le bouleversement de 
tant de choses, marqua aussi le bouleversement de la vie de Verlaine : c’est 


l’ere qui commence de sa vie de passion, de misére et de génie. 


II 


Ere de passion et de génie, disons-nous. Les malheurs et les 
souffrances commencérent pour Verlaine. Nous avons dit qu'il avait une 
place dans l’administration de Paris; il garda cette place pendant la 
Commune, il servit la Commune et y fut compromis; au rétablissement du 
gouvernement régulier, il fut destitué, dut s’enfuir de Paris et se réfugia 
dans le Pas-de-Calais. Vers la méme époque, des troubles naquirent dans 
son ménage, et les dissentiments s’aggravérent rapidement entre Verlaine 
et sa femme. Dans l'un de ses livres en prose, Louise Leclercq, il raconte, 
sous le titre de Prerre Duchdtelet, histoire malheureuse de son mariage ; 
quelle que soit la vérité des détails de ce récit, il en ressort cette 
impression que le tempéramment droit, ‘bon enfant’ et simple du _ poéte 
fut incompris et fut décu. 


De cette époque aussi (Septembre, 1871) date l’amitié de Verlaine et 
d’Arthur Rimbaud, amitié étroite entre toutes, profonde et  violente, 
violente jusqu’a la passion. Un beau jour du mois de Juin, 1872, Verlaine, 
désespéré de jamais retrouver la tranquillité de son intérieur, quittait la 
France, seul avec son ami; et tous deux s’en allaient a Bruxelles, 
puis a Londres, puis de nouveau a Bruxelles, ot ils vivaient de vagues 
ressources, de professorat, un peu a l’aventure. Cela dura jusqu’a Juillet, 
1873, ou, a la suite d’une scéne violente, les amis se séparérent, et Verlaine, 


pendant dix-huit mois, resta dans un isolement absolu, a Mons. 


Arthur Rimbaud est un des types les plus extraordinaires de l’histoire 
de l'art. Son influence fut considérable sur le développement du génie de 
Verlaine, sur tout le développement littéraire actuel; Rimbaud fut un 
inventeur, et c’est ainsi que, quoique plus jeune que Verlaine, quoique 
ayant passé parmi les Parnassiens en 1871 et 1872 comme un garcon 
écervelé et sauvage, il mérite éminemment le titre de précurseur de 


l’évolution littéraire dont il donna une formule primesautiére. On connait 
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généralement la part immense de Gérard de Nerval et de Baudelaire dans 
cette €volution: il est indispensable de parler ici, bri¢vement, d’Arthur 
Rimbaud. 


Si jamais le mot de gvnie par opposition a celui de falent peut étre 
strement appliqué a quelque artiste, c'est bien a Arthur Rimbaud. 
Rimbaud arriva a Paris aprés la Commune, a seize ans, avec l’aspect d’un 
jeune barbare ; de seize a dix-huit ans, il donna ses premiéres ceuvres; de 
dix-huit 4 vingt, il fit l’ceuvre de merveilles, les /Muminations; et il 
disparut. Arthur Rimbaud s’en alla; il disparut absolument, pour sa 
famille, comme pour ses amis, comme pour tout le monde; mille légendes 
coururent; on le dit en Asie, dans des mines, a bord de vagues négriers ; 
on le dit un jour roi d’une peuplade sauvage de |’Afrique centrale ; la fable 
avait pris son nom. Verlaine le vit pour la derniére fois 4 Stuttgart au 
commencement de 1875 et rapporta de cette entrevue le manuscrit des 
Illuminations et n’eut jamais plus de ses nouvelles. Cet homme qui, a 
vingt ans, avait laissé au monde le plus prodigieux monument de génie, sans 


mourir abandonna le monde, supréme acte de magisme intellectuel ! 


Verlaine, dans son livre des Poétes Maudits, a tracé le portrait et conté 
la vie de cet extraordinaire déclassé doat je ne puis ici que mentionner les 
traits principaux. Les ///uminations, \e livre qui le résume, et qui ont été 
récemment publiées,' sont pli.tot des notes qu’ un livre; il y a un rapport, 
pour l’extérieur, avec les Peusces de Pascal. C’est un recueil d’impressions, 
des notations, de sensations ; et c’est le plus étonnant amas qui soit, dans 
aucune littérature, de visions, d'images, d’évocations, de suggestions, et de 
tout ce que l’esprit humain peut concevoir de sublime dans la contempla- 


tion de la nature sous son ame. 


Paul Verlaine avait da, au cours de leur longue cohabitation, subir plus 


que tout autre l’influence de cet esprit. 


A son départ de Mons, et aprés de courts séjours a Douai, a Stuttgart, 
a Paris, Verlaine, au printemps de 1879, passa en Angleterre ; I’existence 
un peu vagabonde recommenca. I] fut, un an, professeur de frangais a 
Stickney (Linkenshire), six mois 4 Burnmouth; puis, rentré en France, 
professeur d’Anglais pendant deux ans au collége clérical de Rethel; c'est 


alors qu’il connut Lucien Létinois, 4 la mémoire duquel sont consacrées 


1 Toutes ces ceuvres et l’ceuvre comp’é'e de Verlaine se trouvent 4 Paris 4 la Librairie 
Vanier. 
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des pages de son avant-dernier volume, Amour. Brouillé avec les 
ecclésiastiques de Rethel, il rentra a Paris, habita rue de Lyon, au fond 
d’un quartier d’ouvriers, ensuite 4 Arras, chez sa mére; puis en Angle- 
terre encore, a Limington, ou il fut professeur dans une maison tenue par 
le mayor; puis dans les Ardennes, prés de Vouziers, ou il acheta la 
maison de ferme de son ami Létinois, qui était mort, et ou il vécut de la 
vie rustique, jusqu’au jour ou les coléres des habitants suscitées par sa vie 
déréglée le forcérent a quitter le pays. C’est alors qu'il revint définitive- 
ment a Paris, et habita dans la misérable et triste chambre garnie de la 
Cour Saint-Francois, derriére la Bastille, 4 une heure du Paris central; et 
toute cette odyssée dans la misére, les excés, cette vie d’outrance et de 
pauvreté lamentable, qu'il a dite en les lignes finales de son Pvrerre 
Duchéatelet. 


‘Les quelques demi-couronnes qu'il gagnait quotidiennement a donner 

des lecons, il les dépensait le soir en vins de Portugal et en biéres 
¥ ’ é 

d’'Irlande. L’estemac s’oblitéra, la téte se prit, les lecons manquérent, ce 


’ 


fut la faim et la névrose 


Comme publications : en 1874, les Romances sans paroles, imprimées A 
Sens, et Sagesse, a Paris, en 1880. 


Aprés le retour a Paris, Cour Saint-Francois, la continuation de la 
misére. Si quelques amis étaient accourus le voir, quelques jeunes gens 
épris de son talent qui commengait a se répandre, la plupart des autres 
lavaient abandonné. Puis la maladie était venue, aggravée par les excés, 
un mal de jambe dont il n’a pu encore se guérir; alors, aprés |’hotel 
meublé de la Cour Saint Francois, |’hopital, une demi-guérison, le retour a 
l'hotel meublé, la rechtte, et l’errance a travers les hopitaux!... Et 
parmi tout cela, le travail jamais interrompu, les livres de temps en temps 
publiés: les Poéles mazudits, trois études sur Corbiére, Rimbaud et Mal- 
larmé,—/Jadis et Naguére, des vers,—deux volumes de prose, Louise 
Leclercq et les Mémoires d'un Veuf,—enfin, récemment, deux volumes de 
vers, Amour et Parallélement, tous ouvrages écrits dans ces lamentables 
circonstances, pendant que peu a peu se créait et grandissait la réputation 


du malheureux poéte. 


III 


Les Romances sans faroles nous reportent aux premiéres années de 
misére, a la fuite en Belgique; et elles commencent la série des ceuvres 
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inspirées par les souffrances et les espoirs de la vie, des ceuvres intimement 


vécues, et faites, comme on I’a dit, du coeur méme du poéte. 


Comme dimension, elles ne dépassent pas les deux recueils des Fétes 
Galantes et de la Bonne Chanson, cinquante pages de vers; mais combien 


autre en est l’accent ! 


Pour commencer le volume e série d’Ariettes oublices, des petites 
pieces d’ordre purement sentimental et mélancolique; puis des Paysages 
Belges, des croquis faits a Walcourt, Charleroi, Bruxelles, Malines, au 
courant des pérégrinations du poéte et a travers |’émotion toujours 
légérement humide d’une ame é€prise de réve et de simplicité; Birds in the 
Night, un ressouvenir d’amour, ténu et discret, une plainte douce :— 

Par instants je suis le pauvre navire 

Qui court dématé parmi la tempéte, 

Et, ne voyant pas Notre-Dame luire, 
Pour l’engouffrement en priant s’appréte. 


Et les Aquarelles, qui terminaient le volume :— 


Voici des fruits, des fleurs, des feuilles et des branches, 
Et puis voici mon cceur, qui ne bat que pour vous. 


Toujours cette calme tristesse de regrets et d’espoirs vagues, la sensation 
interprétée avec ses réactions, une pure série sensationnelle; et le vers 
musicalement sonore, avec les allitérations, les répétitions de mots et de 
rythmes employées suivant un procédé presque musical, en /eit-motiv de ces 
petites symphonies verbales. Citons l’une de ces piéces, des plus 
caractéristiques de la pensée et des moyens d’expression des Romances 


sans paroles :— 
O triste, triste était mon Ame, 


A cause, 4 cause d’une femme. 


Je ne me suis pas désolé 
Bien que mon cceur s’en soit alle, 


Bien que mon cceur, bien que mon Ame 
Eussent fui loin de cette femme. 


Je ne me suis pas consolé, 
Bien que mon cceur s’en soit allé. 


Et mon cceur, mon cceur trop sensible 
Dit & mon Ame: Est-il possible, 


Est-il possible—le fat-il— 
Ce fier exil, ce triste exil ? 
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Mon ame dit 3 mon cceur : Sais-je, 
Moi-méme, que nous veut ce pitge, 


D’étre présents bien qu’ exilés, 
Encore que loin en allés ? 


A ce petit livre succéda, six ans plus tard, Sagesse, un volume plus 
considérable (cent-six pages), le fruit des années de retraitre et de 
professorat, 4 Mons, en Angleterre, a Rethel,—!a premiére des ceuvres 


chrétiennes de Paul Verlaine. 


Car Paul Verlaine était redevenu chrétien; il s’était ‘converti’; et 
le catholicisme tout mystique du poéte est l'un des cas les plus intéressants: 
et les plus beaux de cette vie si curleuse. Depuis ce temps, Verlaine 
est resté chrétien, avec des mélanges de vie irréguliére, mais toujours un 
fond de religiosité mystique. Par quels phénoménes a persisté la juxta- 
position d’une pensée religieuse et des désordres, en quoi consiste cette 
religiosité, comment comprendre le caractére outré des excés de l'homme, 
Verlaine l’a expliqué dans la préface du livre et dans une petite 


autobiographie qu’il s’est consacrée sous le nom de ‘ Pauvre Leélian.’ 


Voici la préface :-— 


L’auteur de ce livre n’a pas toujours pensé comme aujourd’hui. Ila 
longtemps erré dans la corruption contemporaine, y prenant sa part de faute 
et d’ignorance. Des chagrins trés mérités l’ont depuis averti, et Dieu lui a fait 
la grace de comprendre l’avertissement. II s’est prosterné devant l’auteur 
longtemps méconnu, il adore la Toute-Bonté et invoque la Tou‘e-Puissance, fils 
soumis de 1’Eglise, le dernier en mérites, mais plein de bonne volonte. 


Le sentiment de sa faiblesse et le souvenir de ses chutes l’ont guidé dans 
l’élaboration de cet ouvrage qui sera son premier acte de foi public depuis un 
long silence littéraire: on n’y trouvera rien, il Tespére, de contraire 4 cette 
charité que l’auteur, désormais chrétien, doit aux pécheurs dont il a jadis et 
presque naguére pratiqué les haissables mceurs. Deux ou trois pitces toutefois 
rompent le silence qu’il s’est en conscience imposé 4 cet égard, mais on 
observera qu’elles portent sur des actes publics, sur des événements dés lors trop 
généralement providentiels, pour qu’on puisse voir dans leur énergie qu’un 
témoignage nécessaire, qu'une confession sollicitée par l'idée du cevoir religieux 
et d’une espérance francaise. 


L’auteur a publié tres jeune, c’est-d-dire il y a une dizaine et une douzaine 
d’années, des vers sceptiques et tristement légers. Il ose compter qu’en ceux-ci 
nulle dissonance n’ira choquer la délicatesse d’une oreille catholique: ce serait 
sa plus chére gloire comme c'est son espoir le plus fier. 
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Dans I’auto-biographie (Pauvre Lélian), aprés avoir parlé des misérables 
années de retraite il ajoute :— 


C’est au sortir de cette période de trois mortelles années que parut Sagesse 
plus haut nommée et citée. 


La conversion de Pauvre Lélian (Paul Verlaine) au catholicisme, Sagesse qui 
en procédait, et l’apparition ultérieure d’un recueil un peu mélangé, Jadis et 
Naguere, ot. passablement de notes des moins austtres alternaient avec des 
poémes presque trop mystiques, firent dans le petit monde des vraies lettres, 
éclater une polémique courtoise, mais vive. Un poéte n’est-il pas libre de tout 
faire pourvu que tout fit bel et bien fait, ou devait-il se cantonner dans un genre, 
sous prétexte d’unité? Interrogé par plusieurs de ses amis sur ce sujet, notre 
poéte, quelle que soit son horreur native pour ces sortes de consultations, répondit 
par une assez longue lettre que nos lecteurs liront peut-étre non sans intérét dans 
l’espece. 


Voici cette piece :— 


‘Il est certain que le poéte doit, comme tout artiste, apres l’intensité, condi- 
tion héroique indispensable, chercher l’unité. L’unité de ton, qui n’est pas la 
monotonie, un style reconnaissable 4 tel endroit de son ceuvre pris au hasard, 
des habitudes, des attitudes ; l’unité de pensée aussi et c’est ici qu’un débat 
pourrait s’engager. Au licu d’abstractions, nous allons tout simplement prendre 
notre poéte comme champ de dispute. Son ceuvre se tranche, a partir de 1880, 
en deux portions bien distinctes et les annonces de ses livres futurs indiquent 
qu'il y a chez lui parti-pris de continuer ce systéme et de publier, sinon simulta- 
nément (d’ailleurs ceci ne dépend que de convenances éventuelles et sort de la 
discussion) du moins parallélement des ouvrages d’une absolue différence d’idées ; 
pour bien préciser, des livres ott le catholicisme déploie sa logique et ses illéci- 
brances, ses blandices et ses terreurs, et d’autres purement mondains, sensuels 
avec une pointe d'ironie mauvaise et de sadisme plus qu’d fleur de peau. Que 
devient dans tout ceci, dira-t-on, l’unité de pensée préconisée ? 


‘ Mais elle y est. Elle y est au titre humain, au titre catholique, ce qui est la 
méme chose & nos yeux. Je crois, et je peche par pensée et par action ; je crois 
et je me repens par pensée en attendant mieux. Ou bien encore, je crois, et je 
suis bon chrétien en ce moment, je crois, et je suis bon chrétien l’instant d’apres. 
Le souvenir, l’espoir, l’invocation d’un péché me délectent avec ou sans remords, 
quelquefois sous la forme méme et muni de toutes les conséquences du Péché, 
plus souvent, tant la chair et le sang sont forts, naturels et animals, tels les 
souvenirs, espoirs et invocations du beau premier libre penseur. Cette délecta- 
tion, moi, vous, lui, écrivains, il nous plait de la coucher sur le papier et de la 
publier plus ou moins bien ou mal exprimée, nous la consignons enfin dans la 
forme littéraire, oubliant toutes les idées religieuses ou n’en perdant pas une de 
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vue, de bonne foi nous condannera-t-on comme poétes? Cent fois non. Que la 
conscience du catholique raisonne autrement ou non, ceci ne nous regarde 
pas.’ 


Maintenant, les vers catholiques de Pauvre Lélian couvrent-ils littéraire- 
ment ses autres vers? Cent fois oui. Le ton est le méme dans les deux cas, 
grave et simple ici, 14 fiorituré, languide, énervé, rieur et tout, mais le méme ton 
partout, comme l’Homme mystique et sensuel reste l'homme intellectuel toujours 
dans les manifestations diverses d’une méme pensée quia ses hauts et ses bas. 
Et notre auteur se trouve tres libre de faire nettement des volumes de seule 
oraison en méme temps que des volumes de seule impression, de méme que le 
contraire lui serait des plus permis. 


Sagesse est une ceuvre purement catholique, et jamais peut-étre l’ame 
de Verlaine ne s’est mieux manifestée dans ce subjectivisme qui lui fait 
tout voir et sentir en soi-méme et qui caractérise |’évolution littéraire con- 
temporaine. Le mysticisme religieux avait été engendré chez Verlaine par le 
besoin de repos et de douceur au milieu des orages d’une vie passionnée ; 
il était le résultat nécessaire de son tempérament Apre et doux; il devait 
forcément l’amener aux plus belles expressions de sa poésie. C'est alors 
en effet une transfiguration des choses dans sa vision de voyant, et une 
pureté d’expression que nulle image sensible ne peut plus venir obstruer. 
Mais cette religiosité n’est pas faite seulement de foi, elle est faite surtout 
de souffrances, et tout le volume est dans Il’accent poignant et douloureux, 
consolé souvent aussi, de la plus touchante éloquence. C’est a la Refugium 
peccatorum, et a VAuxiliatrix errantium, a la Vierge Marie, cette figure 
adorable du christianisme mystique, que Verlaine a recours; et les vers, 


fluides, ont la limpide douceur du culte qu’ils expriment. 


C’est par elle que j’ai voulu de ces chagrins, 

C’est pour elle que j’ai mon cceur dans les Cinq-Plaies, 
Et tous ces bons efforts vers les croix et les claies, 
Comme je l’invoquais, Elle en ceignit mes reins. 


Et Dieu est le grand affligé du Calvaire, le consolateur; il parle a 
Verlaine : ‘Mon fils, il faut m’aimer.’ Et Verlaine lui parle: ‘Seigneur, 
vous avez dit mon ame.’ C’est l’admirable dialogue (II. 4) dont voici le 


premier sonnet, si languide et subtil :— 


Mon Dieu m’a dit: Mon fils, il faut m’aimer. ‘Tu vois 
Mon flanc percé, mon cceur qui rayonne et qui saigne, 
Et mes pieds offensés que Madeleine baigne 
De larmes, et mes bras douloureux sous le poids 
GG 2 
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De tes péchés, et mes mains! Et tu vois la croix, 
Tu vois les clous, le fiel, l’éponge ; et tout t’enseigne 
A n’aimer, en ce monde amer oii la chair régne, 
Que ma Chair et mon Sang, ma parole et ma voix. 


Ne vai-je pas aimé jusqu’’A la mort moi-méme, 
O mon frre en mon Pére, 6 mon fils en Esprit, 
Et n’ai-je pas souffert, comme c’était écrit ? 


N’ai-je pas sangloté ton angoisse supréme, 
Et n’ai-je pas sué la sueur de tes nuits, 
Lamentable ami qui me cherches out je suis ? 


Nous voudrions tout citer de cet extraordinaire livre ; mais il faut se 
borner. II y a encore les évocations des temps passés, religieux et forts, 
les deux sonnets :— 

Sagesse d’un Louis Racine, je t’envie ! 


et 
Non. II fut gallican, ce siécle, et janséniste ! 


Et les rappels des fautes, des douleurs anciennes, et les cris de foi 
O mon Dieu, vous m’avez blessé d’amour . .. . 
Et cette conclusion qui résume ce livre de religion faite de douleu:s . 


Car sur la fleur des pains et sur la fleur des vins, 
Fruits de la force humaine en tous lieux répartie, 
Dieu moissonne, et vendange, et dispose a ses fins 
La Chair et le Sang pour le calice et l’hostie ! 


Aprés Sagesse, Jadis et Naguére est un album mélé de piéces de 
différentes époques; avec des parties admirables, dignes des Romances 
sans Paroles et de Sagesse, il y en a d’inférieures. Le volume d’ailleurs 
ajoute peu de nouveauté a ce qu’avait donné le poéte; les belles pages 
y sont surtout des développements sur les motifs des deux précédents 


volumes. 
La méme note, double, se continue dans Amour et dans Parallelement. 


Amour est plutot dans la note mystique, Parallélement est dans 
la note mondaine. Dans Amour, il y a un développement nouveau de la 
maniére de Verlaine ; en devenant plus agé, le poéte de plus en plus oublie 
les théories de vers ‘bien faits’ des débuts parnassiens, et de plus en 
plus une bonhommie un peu hautaine, une simplicité naive et compliquée 


se marque dans ses ceuvres. Les esprits épris de la beauté de la forme 


choisiront les Romances et Sagesse ; ceux qu’a un peu lassés la perfection 
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des versifications de notre époque et qui préférent la sensation plus 
directement exprimée, se tourneront vers les derniers volumes de Verlaine. 
Il y a méme jusqu’a un certain point du dandysme dans la simplicité 
d’écriture que le poéte affectionne chaque jour davantage, avec ses 
expressions populaires et un reserrement extréme de |’épithéte. 


Ame, te souvient-il, au fond du paradis, 
De la gare d’Auteuil et des trains de jadis 
T’amenant chaque jour, venus de La Chapelle? 


Une importante partie d’Amour est consacrée a la mémoire de son 
ami Lucien Létinois; et il trouve ces accents d’émotion simple ; une autre 
partie a la femme jadis aimée, puis abandonnée et qui l’abandonnera, 
depuis définitivement perdue, et dont le souvenir de plus en plus le hante— 
cruelle hantise, cruelle 4 jamais! Et d’autres piéces, des sonnets, célébrent 
de hautes et mystiques pensées de l’ame du poéte, le sonnet glorieux de 
Parsifal, le sonnet 4 Caldéron, le sonnet de Saint Benoit-Joseph Labre ; il 
y aencore la note insouciante, un peu ironique, Gais et contents; et puis 
ce nouveau mode, a l’accent plus ténu, au ton plus calme, des choses de 
Sagesse, Vadmirable Angelus de Midi. 


Au point de vue de la forme, le vers est définitivement libéré de toutes 
les entraves du parnassisme; les vers de neuf, de onze, de treize pieds 
sont installés dans la poésie frangaise ; une des plus belles piéces d’ Amour, 
Adieu, est écrite en onze pieds. 


Hélas ! je n’étais pas fait pour cette haine 

Et pour ce mépris plus forts que moi que j'ai. 
Mais pourquoi m’avoir fait cet agneau sans laine 
Et pourquoi m’avoir fait ce coeur outragé ? 


Outre son volume des Poétes Maudits, auquel vient de s’ajouter un 
second tome sur Madame Desbordes-Valmore, Villiers de I’Isle-Adam et 
lui-méme Verlaine (Pauvre Lélian), Verlaine a publié deux volumes 
de prose, Louise Leclercq, des nouvelles, et les Mémoires d'un Veuf, 
des impressions, deux volumes qui ont généralement un caractére 
autobiographique; c’est la conséquence et l’abus de cette littérature 
absolument personnelle, de se mettre soi-méme, avec les aventures de sa vie, 
dans ses ceuvres. Les Mémoires d'un Veuf, supérieurs a Louis Leclercq, sont 
un beau recueil de sensations, et jettent un jour sur leur auteur; mais 


jusqu’a présent l’ceuvre en prose de Verlaine n’a pas égalé son ceuvre 


en vers, qui, elle, domine et rayonne d’un éclat supérieur.. 
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IV 


D’autres volumes paraitront. Quoique dans la misére, quoique malade, 


Verlaine travaille, et son ceuvre, déja posée, va s'augmentant. 


A cété de lui, j'ai nommé Stéphane Mallarmé et Villiers de I’Isle-Adam. 
Parti du poéme de /'Aprés-midi d'un faune, en 1876, Mallarmé avec ses 
derniers sonnets est arrivé a une formule poétique personnelle de vision 
symbolique des choses, dans une écriture ala fois condensée et suggestive ; 
Mallarmé, un pur artiste dans le sens du travailleur obstiné, de peu 
d’ceuvres toutes achevées, et toutes s’échelonnant vers |’accomplissement 
d’une ceuvre totale supérieure. Le Comte de Villiers de I'Isle-Adam a 
donné en 1882 ses Contes cruels, en 1887 son Eve future; on va prochaine- 
ment imprimer son drame d'A.xé/; et ces trois livres, qui sont les chefs 
d’ceuvre du pauvre grand homme mort il y a quelques mois a peine, 
donnent la marque de cet évocateur merveilleux, presque le Balzac de 
l’évolution contemporaine, celui qui sut créer les personnages de réve et de 
vie réelle avec les lointains a la Poe et les fortes synthéses psychologiques. 
Prés d’eux, Verlaine, le chantre des sentimentalités mélancoliques et 


moqueuses de notre temps. 


Et voila que le mouvement symbolique pénétre dans le grand public. 
On sait qu’en 1884 le romancier naturaliste J. K. Huysmans, sollicité par 
la curiosité de ces nouveautés, consacra une partie de son roman d’A 
Rebours aux poettes dits symbolistes ; le rententissement d’A Rebours fut 
grand, et cette date peut étre considérée comme celle de l’entrée définitive 


des poétes nouveaux dans le siécle. 


Paul Verlaine n’est plus un inconnu; Paul Verlaine, qui sera acclamé 
demain le grand poéte de cette fin de siécle, est déja pour le public lettrs 
quelque chose de tel; la célébrité a commencé pour lui. ... Mais 
quelle tristesse de songer que c’est dans la misére et la maladie, dans 
l'indigence et le délaissement, et a travers les garnis et les hdpitaux que 
vit et travaille un homme qui dés a présent a touché le seuil de la gloire! 


EpovuarRpD DvuJARDIN. 





















































‘Jenny watched him.’ 
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The Wages of Sin 


A NOVEL 


CHAPTER IV 





® ADAME JACOBINI was restless. Do what she 
| fh Soe would, she could not settle off to sleep. Miss 
Crookenden had bidden her good-night. Mrs. Chloe 
had taken leave of her also, after providing her 
with a night-light set in a washing-basin. Madame 
Jacobini was funnily old-fashioned in many of her 
habits, and derived a peculiar sense of security 
from this, to most persons, very lugubrious form of 
nocturnal illumination. The voices and footsteps 
had grown silent in the garden. The electric bells 
had ceased to issue their urgent, irritable summons. 
The Hotel et Pension Chabaud was sinking into 
slumber. Even Madame Chabaud herself, laying 











aside her vigilance with her high-bosomed stays, 
hung in dishabille and in weak maternal adoration over the crib wherein 
reposed the hope of the house—fat, rosy, warm, dimpled, his brown head 
shaved nearly as smooth as a billiard-ball, and his thumb stuck in between 
his pouting lips. The seventy odd fensionnaires were, presumably, repos- 
ing, like the youthful Chabaud, horizontal in their respective beds. 
‘Sleep and oblivion,’ apparently, ‘reigned over all.’ 


But they did not reign over Madame Jacobini. Though horizontal in 
body, she was vexatiously upright, active, discursive in mind. She was 
nervous and feverish. She was possessed by the idea, vague yet persistent, 
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that ‘something was wrong.’ Mary had been silent and distrait during 
the short time she passed with her that evening—had insisted on reading 
aloud scraps from a four days’ old ‘Morning Post,’ on the plea that this 
species of entertainment would be less fatiguing to the invalid than 


talking. Madame Jacobini was a great talker, and, like most great talkers, 


detested being read to—specially when the reading in question took the 


form of snippets of stale news. 


Her bed seemed as hot as St. Lawrence's gridiron. She turned first 
on one side, and then on the other ; arranged and rearranged her shawls ; 
counted imaginary sheep getting through an imaginary gap in a non-- 
existent hedge, and indulged in other desolating mental narcotics of a like 
nature ; yawned; wondered if anything really was wrong ; wondered why 
Lancelot had gone off to dinner with Cyprian Aldham—(Was that the 
result of a sudden fit of discretion on his part or on Mary’s? Of course, 
it was just as well such a striking pair as the two cousins should not 
appear alone at /able d’hdte, the seventy odd fensionnaires all eyes, and 
ears, and comments, and surmises, looking on)—yawned again ; wondered 
whether she should have fortitude enough to drag herself out of bed to- 
morrow, and mount guard over that tiresomely striking-looking pair ; dozed 
a little at last, only to start into more vivid wakefulness than ever at a rustling 
against the door. 


‘Who's there ?’ she cried. 


If burglars were roaming about the Hotel Chabaud, they might as well 
know she was awake, any how. 


‘Sara,’ Miss Crookenden’s grave voice answered, softly, ‘may I 
come in?’ 

‘Something is wrong,’ Madame Jacobini remarked, with conviction. 
‘Yes, by all means come in.’ 


Mary was wearing a soft, white, Indian silk dressing-gown, plentifully 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace. It had flowing sleeves to it, that nearly 
touched the ground on either side. Thus arrayed, the girl looked 
singularly tall, slight, transparent even, in the vague light of the night-light,. 
as she came forward across the bare parquet floor. 


‘It is too idiotic,’ she said, ‘but I have got the fidgets. I don’t feel as 
though I could stay in my room alone. One of those German-Swiss 
women is snoring in the most appalling way next door. She would waken 
the dead.’—Mary moved across, put aside the muslin curtain, and looked 
out of the half-open window into the still summer night. Away across 
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the garden she saw one dot of crimson light; it moved, now and again, 
up and down. It must be just under the mulberry-tree. She had a 
sudden conviction Lancelot was sitting there, smoking a midnight cigar. 
—‘And I am not dead,’ she went on, almost impatiently. ‘I am quite 
execrably alive to-night.’ 

‘So am I,’ replied Madame Jacobini, from her hot bed. ‘There must 
be something in the air which causes insomnia. You were quite right to 
come; we'll work off the fidgets together.’ 


‘Sara,’ Miss Crookenden said presently, ‘do you mind my telling about 


something very provoking that has happened ?’ 

‘No, my dear, not the least. I am so uncomfortable in any case that a 
little more or less will make no difference. I am exactly in the humour to 
hear what is provoking.—I knew it !’ she added to herself. 

‘This morning, when I was out walking, I met Cyprian Aldham. He 
asked me to marry him.’ 

Madame Jacobini opened her mouth wide, and brought her teeth 
together with a snap. The room was so far dark that she could afford to 
give this highly inelegant vent to her feelings. 

‘And you refused him!’ she said. 

‘No, I didn’t.’ 

‘Good heavens!’ cried Madame Jacobini. 


She sat bolt upright in bed, while her shadow in profile—a little head 
and enormous, formless body, outstretched hands, and crooked, snake 
fingers—leapt up the wall beside her to the cornice. 


‘You accepted him, Mary ?’ 

‘No, I did not do that either. I temporized. I considered dear 
Miss Aldham—I know how she wishes it. I considered a number of 
things. And then it is so difficult to say no, point-blank, unless you 
dislike a person very much. And I don’t dislike Mr. Aldham. In some 
ways I like him really very well.’ 

‘Ardent !’ ejaculated Madame Jacobini. 

‘T asked him to wait until next April. We always go to Brattleworthy 
in April. I told him I would give him a final answer then.’ 

‘Dear me!’ said the elder woman. She meditated in silence for a few 
minutes. ‘And have you any idea what your final answer will be, may I 


ask? It is a little hard, perhaps, to keep a man on tenterhooks for seven 
months, and give him an unfavourable answer at last.’ 
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‘Oh, seven months is a long while, and I may never have to answer at 
all! A thousand things may happen in seven months. The Last Day, 
which poor, dear Auntie Chloe is always on the watch for, may have come 
first.’ 


‘Don’t be profane,’ said Madame Jacobini. 


Mary leaned her fair head against the window-frame, and looked out 
at the dot of crimson light away in the darkness of the garden. 


‘I suppose in the end I shall marry him. I suppose eventually I must 
marry. And he will do as well as any one else—better in some respects. 
I know his people, and like them, and they like me. He is a gentleman ; 


he is by no means stupid, and he is very good-looking in a certain style.’ 
‘ White-ivory-paper-knife style,’ murmured Madame Jacobini. 


‘And he is a good man,’ Miss Crookenden went on. ‘I don’t agree with 
you, Sara, about the relative degrees of virtue in men and women. I 
should prefer marrying a man I could look up to. I don’t want to lead; I 
would rather be led.’ 


‘Eh, eh!’ said Madame Jacobini, her eyebrows going well up into her 
hair. 


‘And he intimated to me that he had—could have, anyhow, very shortly 
—plenty of money. He evidently wished me to understand, further, that 
there was no doubt that eventually Aldham Revel would belong to him. It 
is a lovely place. He let me know all this very nicely,’ she added, as 
though wishing to be perfectly just in her statement, ‘really very nicely 
indeed. But he did seem to think these rather important items. I wonder 
if he thought they would influence my decision !’—-She paused.—‘ Perhaps 


’ 


he was wise,’ she said, quietly, dispassionately. ‘ Perhaps they will.’ 
Madame Jacobini gave no verbal expression to her feelings. But she 
was distressed all the same. 


The crimson dot was no longer visible. Lancelot—there was no 
mistaking his height, and bulk, and lazy swinging walk, even in the 
present almost-dark out-of-doors—came across the garden, humming softly, 
under his breath, the air of a certain popular setting of Burns’s ‘ Mary 
Morison.’ He dawdled slowly across the gravel in front of the hotel, his 
hands thrust well down in his pockets. 


‘Oh, Mary, canst thou wreck his peace 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly dee?’ 
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These words of the last verse of the song were just audible. The 
young lady standing at the open window on the first floor drew back. 
One of her flowing lace sleeves caught in the handle of the casement, 
causing it to swing against the wall with a rattle. Lancelot stopped 
humming his love-song, and glanced up. The light of the gas lamps on 
either side of the hotel door fell on his smooth, sunburnt, upturned face. 
I am not prepared to say that Lancelot’s countenance lent itself to any 
remarkable range of expression. Its habitual expression was undoubtedly 
one of placid, sweet-tempered, rather sober well-being, the natural out- 
come of his simple, harmonious, unexacting disposition. To-night—or 
perhaps his cousin only fancied so, being a little perturbed in spirit 
herself—his expression was wistful, even sad. Disentangling her lace 
sleeve, Mary moved farther from the window, sat down by the round 
table in the centre of the room, and rested her head on both hands. The 
place where she had struck her forehead against the branch of the 
mulberry-tree throbbed and ached. 








‘Yes, Sara,’ she said; ‘Mr. Aldham gave me definitely to understand 
that he “had two coats and everything handsome about him.” So, if 
marry I must, I had really better marry him ; don’t you think so?’ 














But in truth, Madame Jacobini was at a loss what to think just then. She 
was still distressed. She was also perplexed. She reflected, as she had often 
reflected before, that the members of the rising generation are rather 
incomprehensible. They are too wise, too acute, far too reasonable. 
They look at life, its offers and its limitations of happiness, in such a 
strangely judicial fashion. Miss Crookenden’s calm appraising of the man 
she professed herself more than half prepared to marry, struck the elder 
woman as painfully sensible, cold-blooded, dreary. Had the girl got no 
heart ? Or was her heart unawakened as yet? Or was she doing violence 
to her heart out of some fantastic, mistaken sense of obligation? Madame 
Jacobini was filled with vague alarms about her, vague impulsive longings 
to warm her into more generous, joyous existence. 






‘Come here, Mary,’ she cried, holding out her arms, while the shadow 


took another leap up to the cornice. ‘You look like some ghostly moon- 






beam in that white dressing-gown, a moonbeam that has gone astray and 
turned itself into a woman, and I have never liked the moon or anything 
to do with it since a friend of poor dear Jacobini’s—he was a musician 
too, had a maggot in his brain, of course, like all the rest of them— 
imagined, I rerrenber, he had discovered some extraordinary secret in 
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acoustics, and was always writing to the Home Secretary, and President of 
the Board of Works, and a lot of other big-wigs, demanding they should 
empower him to reconstruct all the theatres and concert-halls in London 
on his infallible new system.—Well, he showed me the moon through 
a telescope. And it was horrible, utterly horrible! I could not forget it. It 
gave me nightmare for a week afterwards. Come over here, Mary, and 
Jet me take hold of you, and assure myself you are good wholesome flesh 
and blood, not a stray beam of light reflected off the bosom of a planet, 
covered with hideous dead and dying volcanoes.’ 


Miss Crookenden came to the side of the bed and took her friend’s out- 
stretched hands.—‘ You are very poetical to-night, Sara,’ she said. 


‘That is more than can be said of you, my dear. You are alarmingly 
matter of fact,’ the elder woman answered, with one of her wide, genial 


smiles. 


‘Oh, I can be poetical too, if I try !—“I am a butterfly, born in a bower, 
christened in a teapot, died in half an hour’”’—that is to say, most probably 
married at the end of seven months, which comes to much the same thing, 
rightly understood. Marriage is a sort of grave, Sara, in which, it seems 
to me, women are called upon to bury a whole lot of precious and 
delightful possibilities.’ 

‘Ah, my dear!’ cried Madame Jacobini. She thought of her drive 
through the streaming streets of Bristol, in a hack cab, with the im- 
pecunious, irascible Jacobini beside her, upon her wedding-day. Had 
marriage then seemed as a grave to her, and not rather as an opening of 
doors into regions altogether lovely, romantic, supernal? Again she 
rebelled against the joyless attitude of mind of the rising generation. 


‘Yes, but it is,’ persisted Mary. ‘To begin with, marrying one man is 
equivalent to refusing all other men. And that in itself is an agitating 


consideration, for many men have merits.’ 


At the far end of the passage footsteps passed over the boarded floor, 
and the door of number twenty-two creaked a little as Lancelot Crookenden 


closed it behind him. 

‘What was that?’ 

‘One of the servants going to bed, probably.’--Miss Crookenden knelt 
down and kissed her friend.—‘ Sara,’ she said, ‘should you very much mind 
giving up the Lakes and Venice? I should be so glad to go home. I 
don’t feel as if I dare dawdle about with nothing to do but ask myself 


will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you marry Mr. Aldham next spring ? 
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Lancelot accused me of being changeable to-day. Perhaps I am change- 
able. And I’m afraid I shall make up my mind fifty thousand times and 
alter it again before April if I haven’t something definite to do. I want 
to go home and work.’ 


‘Work ?’ Madame Jacobini inquired, a hint of irony in her tone. 
q , y 


‘Yes—don’t laugh at me. I mean to enter myself as a student at the 


Connop Trust School—you know, the De Tessier girls used to draw there 
—go there every day, give up society and smart frocks, and grind.’ 


‘Dear me, this is quite a new idea!’ 
, 


‘No, it isn’t,’ the young lady asserted, eagerly. ‘To-day has brought 
it all to a crisis—to-day has been a hundred years long. It has changed 
the face of nature. But the idea has been somewhere in the background 
of my mind for ever so long.’ 


Miss Crookenden’s reply was slightly disingenuous. But she could not 
quite summon up courage to mention her interview with Colthurst, and 
listen to the sarcasms which she foresaw would be levelled against the 
oblique-eyed Tartar in his new and prophetic capacity. Colthurst’s advice, 
warning, foretellings were a matter she purposed keeping to herself. 
Lancelot was not likely to speak of them. He had a great power of 
silence, specially regarding what appeared to him as disagreeable subjects. 

‘Promise you won't interfere; promise you won’t object, and lodge a 
protest with Uncle Kent, and stir up the family to intervene and prevent 
me,’ she went on, quite excitedly. 

‘I can promise nothing to-night. You have taken me by surprise— 
sprung a series of mines on me. I must think it over. And meanwhile, 
my dear, you really must go to bed.’ 


Mary clasped her hands with sudden violence. ‘Oh, don’t send me 
away, Sara!’ she implored. ‘Let me stay with you. I don’t want to be 
alone. I’m frightened.’ 


Madame Jacobini put her arms round the girl, and drew the fair head 
down on the pillow beside her. It was not at all Miss ,Crookenden’s habit 
to give way to nervous agitations of this description. Madame Jacobini 
silently coaxed and soothed her. She felt sure there was something 
behind—that she had by no means arrived at the bottom of the whole 
matter yet. 

‘Look here, dear child,’ she said presently: ‘if you feel you have 
compromised yourself and regret it, be brave, and break with Mr. Aldham 
at once. If you have the slightest fear that you care—well, if you care 
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for some one else more than you do for him, be honest, and tell him so 


to-morrow.’ 


‘No, no,’ she answered, wearily, ‘it isn’t that. Who is there to like 
better ? Not poor Mr. Carr, who is old enough to be my grandfather.’ 


‘That is hardly kind,’ put in Madame Jacobini. 


‘Nor that idiotic Sir Theophilus O’Grady. Nor Ludovic Quayle. I like 
him ; he entertains me. But he doesn’t really care two straws about me. 
I happened to be watching him once when Lady Calmady—you remember 
she married that extraordinary man down in Hampshire whom Lancelot’s so 
I watched him once at Mr. Carr’s 





devoted to, and who keeps race-horses 
when she came in unexpectedly. I don’t mean any harm. It was rather 
beautiful, ina way, you know. He must have cared for her very much 


once upon a time, and—well, that seemed to settle the question.’ 


‘And how about Lancelot himself?’ Madame Jacobini asked, 


cautiously. 


Miss Crookenden rose from her knees.—‘ Lance is a darling!’ she said. 
‘Ah!’ murmured the elder woman. 


‘But I have no more intention of marrying him—if I am to speak 
plainly—than I have of marrying the man in your enemy the moon, Sara. 
Aunt Caroline would fight to the last drop of her blood to prevent it. She 
is furious at his having come to see us now. She looks to Lancelot to float 
the name of Crookenden into the aristocratic haven where she would have 
it to be. Oh, and then it would not do in lots of ways! Lance would not 
give me room enough. He would cramp me. It is even conceivable I 
might get a little tired of him. He is a darling,’ she repeated, with 
conviction, ‘but he is also a wee bit of a bore. He has no imagination. 


He is quite too solid.’ 
She kissed Madame Jacobini lightly once more. 


‘I have been dreadfully selfish, staying talking so long. Now I will 
go to bed. Oh, yes, I am quite sensible again—afraid of nothing. I only 


hope to goodness that Swiss woman has done snoring.’ 
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Book IV.—THE DRAG ON THE WHEEL 


CHAPTER I 


‘ Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall.'"—Measure for Measure. 





ERHAPS the saddest poverty of all is the poverty which 
maintains an air of superficial smartness. The poverty 
which, while gradually but surely sinking downwards, 
makes, as it sinks, convulsive and fruitless struggles 
' against its fate. The poverty which has not lost desire 
in despair, but still clutches at cheap alleviations, fly-blown 
pleasures, hollow yet showy joys. The poverty which 
makes furtive attempts at elegance, and stil] has- energy 
enough left to spread its poor draggled tail in the infre- 
quent sunshine with a foolish hope of impressing the 










passer-by. 








To study this description of poverty it is not 
necessary ta go on pilgrimage to the East-end of 
London town, or even to cross the river—that sullen, 
dark-robed priest, who receives so many last confessions, and closes the 
eyes of so many sinners, broken in heart and fortune, with his cold wet 
fingers. 


Close against the streets and squares which, judging by their aspect 
in the early summer months go so far towards proving the truth of the 





old saying that ‘London streets are paved with gold’—close against all 
this splendour, against these semi-celestial, flower-embosomed mansions, 
the poverty, of which I speak, flits, and flaunts, and hides, and peeps, and 
mimics, and hopes, and tarries,—on pavements just a little narrower, in 
houses just a storey or two lower—though still porticoed and stuccoed— 
in clothes only just a trifle less fashionable, but with a dimness and 
clinging odour about them indicative, in proportion to its intensity, of 
longer or shorter periods of incarceration in the back premises of the 


second-hand wardrobe-dealer. 
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This description of poverty is addicted to moving. It frequently 
changes its address. It lies abed late of a morning, and only regains a 
sense of security and freedom after dark. It is almost invariably in debt 
and in a persistent state of anxiety as to ways and means. It seldom 
enters a place of worship, though it contrives to show a gay face and 
smart garment in the music-hall or gallery of the theatre. It is generally 
vulgar, mean, tawdry, sensual, improvident, disreputable, incorrigible ; 
often clever, witty, kindly, unselfish, as well. And it is always pathetic— 
pathetic with the desolating pathos of things mistaken and gone astray ; 
of things by nature glad and pleasant, but through accident or wilful mis- 
use grown soiled and dirty; of things born with a curse of inadequacy 
and futility upon them—dancing, as vessels dance, all the more merrily 
over the waves for lack of the ballast, that, while it would make their 
course a slower and more laborious one, would save them from foundering 


at last. 


And it exists in plenty, this poverty. In its earlier stages both the 
charitable societies and the elaborate parochial machinery of the day, which 
in many directions effect such excellent work, fail, broadly speaking, ever 
to touch it. And so it goes its sad, laughing, weary, frivolous, profitless, 
way down, down, down—to the hospital ward, or the workhouse yard, or 
the fetid cellar; or, at best, gets back, in humbleness and, too often, in 
dishonour as well, to the quiet village on the seashore or among the green 
country lanes, whence in an evil hour, years ago, it journeyed up to town. 
There to wait, not without petulant outburst of anger, or fretful melan- 
choly, or irremediable regret, till Death’ comes, in his mercy, to dry its 
silly tears, and soothe its worn nerves, and ease its long disappointment, 
and lull it at length into a slumber which neither duns nor desire ever 


again shall break. 


It was to a region of South-West London, which for obvious reasons 
it would be invidious further to particularise, largely patronised by this 
particular form of poverty, that James Colthurst made his way about a 
fortnight after his return from the continent. He had a visit to pay, which 
from various causes promised to be a painful one. He had put it off as 
long as possible. If you are unhappy enough to have a skeleton-inmate 
of your private cupboard, it is but natural that you should avoid opening 
the cupboard door oftener than is absolutely necessary. The cupboard 
door being shut, you can manage not only to look the world boldly in the 
face, but even to forget the ugly, grinning thing standing there within 
for quite long spaces of time. When the cupboard door is on the jar, or, 
still worse, wide open, it is a different matter altogether. 
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In respect of his profession Colthurst was, as we know, a genuine 
enthusiast. It should always be borne in mind that his father had been a 
celebrated divine. The saying, ‘once a priest always a priest,’ holds a 
deeper, more scientific truth, perhaps, than is generally recognised. No 
element in character is more persistent than the preaching element. It 
survives through generation after generation. The doctrine preached by the 
child may be surprisingly different to that preached by the father ; yet some 
doctrine the child assuredly will preach,—so let those that love not dis- 
courses stand from under! In Colthurst’s case the stream of didactic 
energy which in his father had issued in fiery religious zeal was diverted 
into quite another channel, viz., that of passionate belief in the function of 
art in the social and philosophic evolution of the immediate future. The 
sermons of an Evangelical popular preacher, and the pictures of an ardent 
admirer of work of Bastien-Lepage in painting and of Walt Whitman in 
literature, seem sufficiently far apart. Yet it is not too much to assert that 
precisely the same force of inward conviction and the same vigorous 
individuality which had enabled old Dr. Colthurst to sway the emotions 
of a crowded congregation, now elevating them to heavenly places, now 
depressing them with salutary terrors of regions infernal, gave to his son’s 
pictures their strange vitality, and to the man himself his fierce necessity 
for the promulgation of a new artistic propaganda. 


But to gain his end, to issue his propaganda with effect, Colthurst per- 
ceived clearly that the cupboard must be kept pretty tightly shut. There 
must be no unexpected inconvenient revelations of that fleshless counte- 
nance. And it was with the intention of taking one more look at the grisly 
inmate and then double locking the door, and keeping it locked—for 
exactly how long he did not carefully predetermine, luck might be on his 
side, unlooked-for events might come to his rescue—Colthurst was well 
just now, rested in mind and body, and disposed, consequently, to be 
hopeful—that he had started upon his unpleasing mission to the aforesaid 
region of South-West London. 


Holding a large bunch of chrysanthemums in one hand, walking more 
rapidly as he neared his destination—not from ardent desire to arrive, 
but from very ardent desire to be free to depart again—Colthurst turned 
into a crescent of drab-coloured, two-storied houses, the lower windows 
of the majority of which exhibited cards announcing ‘furnished apart- 
ments to let.’ The wind blew sharp and easterly, a first instalment of 
winter ; and all objects, at more than a few yards distance, had the flat, 
shadowless greyness upon them which is among the many results of wind 
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from that most ‘undelightful quarter. Looking along the crescent, the 
western sky was suffused by a dingy redness of sunset. A barrel-organ 
stood in the gutter, right against the curb, about the centre of the curve 
! of houses. While upon the dusty pavement, close by, a little .girl was 
engaged in dancing a fas seul for the edification of a row of children 
seated, as in a stage-box, along the steps of one of the line of dreary 


porticoes. 


As Colthurst drew near the group he slackened his pace. For the scene, 
in its suggestion of the seamy side of civilisation, in its sordid details, in 
its unconscious irony, appealed strongly to his humour. The little girl 

postured, attitudinised, pirouetted with almost painfully faithful mimicry 
of some premiére danseuse of Opéra Bouffe. ‘Though small of stature, she 
displayed remarkable activity and self-possession. When the doorstep- 
audience applauded some specially startling feat of gymnastics, she swept 
them an elaborate curtsey in her dirty, short-skirted cotton frock; or blewa 
coquettish kiss to the Italian organ-grinder, who, entering sympathetically, 
after the manner of his nation, into the artistic merit of the situation, could 
not restrain an occasional ‘ Brava!’ Straws and litter, thanks to the sharp 
easterly draught, danced with the little girl. Colthurst noted them. He 
noted, too, the pinched, chilly looks of the children—distressing, little mor- 
tals, whose laughter had a harshness in it, as of men and women grown 
cynical from long and intimate experience of unlovelier aspects of life. 
One, a crippled boy, his head swathed in surgical bandages, leaned up 
against the pillar of the portico, clapping his red, nerveless- hands with 
impish delight, as the performer sprang high into the air and came down on 
the flags again,—her pale red hair flying upward from under her hat,— 
upon the very tips of her indifferently shod toes. 


Colthurst was interested. Here was a telling subject, if faithfully ren- 
| dered, for a picture of one side of London life. It is true that more than 
| once already he had seen pictures of some such subject. But he preferred to 
wear his rue with a difference. Coithurst was no benevolent, middle-aged 
pater-familias, who regards childhood from the genial, sentimental, Christ- 
i mas-party point of view. Not asa touching example of the pleasures of little 
\ innocents, happy in beautiful, childlike fashion, showing with all the purity 
and sweetness of newly-opening flowers amid this barren wilderness of 
brick and mortar—not thus did he think of treating the subject. In shel- 
tered homes, or safe down in the country, children of the flower-like order 
1 might exist still, perhaps. But on the London or Paris pavement, distinctly 





\ not.—These young people could not be accused of ‘trailing clouds of glory’ 
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after them, he felt very sure, as they had gathered on that doorstep. They 
were not moving in ‘worlds unrealized,’ but, to use the slang phrase of the 
hour, ‘knew their way about’ uncommonly well. And it was as a satirist 
—though not so much of the children themselves, poor early-wise, early- 
sad little creatures, as of the social order he held mainly responsible for 
their deplorable precocity—that he thought of transferring their knowing 
antics and double-edged laughter to one of his canvases.—‘Call it 
Theodora of the Pavement, or A coming daughter of Herodias,’ he said 
to himself. 


He was about to cross the street, so as not to interfere with the 
progress of the exhibition, when the little dancer, whose face, owing to 
the rapidity of her evolutions, he had as yet failed to see clearly, stood 
still for a moment, to take breath.—Colthurst paused, an exclamation on 
his lips. The child caught sight of him. She waved her hand to her 
audience with an inimitable air of patronage. 


‘You can go home, my dears,’ she said. ‘The performance’s over 
for to-night.’--Then she ran up to Colthurst, all honest childish eagerness, 
her small, wizened face beaming, her eyes dancing with delight.—‘ Why, 
Jim,’ she cried, ‘we’d almost given up expecting you! It’s ever so long 


since you've been to see us.’ 


Colthurst winced. He was acutely aware of the row of sharp eyes 
fixed on him from the door-step. Aware, too, of the insinuating bows and 
smiles of the organ-grinder, who, seeing the small dancer possessed such 
an aristocratic acquaintance, thought he might as well be paid for his 
services as orchestra. Colthurst flung him a sixpence, and, taking the 
child’s outstretched hand, walked on quickly up the street. 


‘Who taught you to dance like that, Dot ?’ he asked. 

‘Oh! nobody didn’t teach me. But Mrs. Prust—you remember, Mrs. 
Prust, Jim ?’ 

‘Perfectly,’ Colthurst answered. 


‘Cap’n Prust’s got a new flag-staff in the back yard,’ the little girl 
remarked, parenthetically. 


‘Has he? Well, b-but about the dancing, D-dot ?’ said Colthurst. 


‘Oh! well, Mrs. Prust she took me to the theatre a little time back, 
because mother was mopy, and she said it was a sin for me to be moped 
too. And I saw the ladies dance. Oh! it was lovely. Did you ever see 
‘em dance, Jim ?’ 
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‘Yes—no—sometimes.’ 


‘When I grow up I mean to be one of ‘em. Do you think I ever could 
be one of ’em, Jim ?’ 


‘ All things are possible,’ he said, rather bitterly. 


‘And when we come back,’ continued Dot, ‘Cap’n Prust says let’s 
have a bit of something hot for supper, and tell him all we’d seen. And 
after supper I danced in the kitchen to show him how they did it, because 
he’d got his gout, you see, and couldn’t go. Mr. Snell was there—Mrs. 
Prust’s cousin as lives over to Shepherd’s Bush. He came and went 
along of us. He said he was blessed if I wasn’t as good as any of ’em. 
He said I danced prime.’ 


‘Did he ?’ Colthurst remarked. 


The little girl had recled off her share of the above conversation very 
glibly, in a clear voice of remarkably wide range of-intonation. Her speech 
was strikingly mature, like her small person, her neat features, her tiny 
hands and feet. There was the same energy in it as in her movements 
—a singular finish, too, and alertness. And this notwithstanding the 
bloodless look of her wise little face, for her skin was dim and blanched 


as that of one who has been through a period of semi-starvation. 


‘When you want to dance again, then, dance to Captain P-prust and 
Mr. Snell of Shepherd’s Bush, in the kitchen, p-please, Dot,’ Colthurst 
said. ‘D-don’t dance out in the street. I don’t approve of it, do you 
hear? Those children are not nice associates for you.’ 


‘I don’t ’sociate with those children,’ she answered, promptly adopting 
the long word. ‘I just let ’em look at me, Jim—that’s about all.’ 


‘ And that is a great deal too much. Look here, Dot,’ Colthurst went 
on, taking the silver paper off the bunch of chrysanthemums. ‘You 
shall have these if you will promise me never to dance in the street 
again.’ 

The little girl gave a long-drawn ‘Oh!’ of admiration, looking at the 
flowers with hungry eyes. Colthurst had rung the door-bell of a house 
on the left hand of the crescent, and the two, the man and child, were 
standing together on the step. 


‘Come, now, p-promise me,’ he repeated. 


Dot stood on tip-toe, and buried her nose among the flowers, inhaling 


their pungent scent with a kind ofrapture. Then she whirled herself round 
wildly. 
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‘It ain’t quite fair,’ she said, ‘because you can see I want ’em ever so 
badly. And if I promise I’m bound to keep. I say, Jim, why ever are you 
so particular ?’ 

Colthurst’s dark face flushed.—‘ Will you have the flowers, Dot? You 
can only have them on that condition.’ 


The child hesitated, jumping up and down—her agitation of mind find- 
ing vent in this agitation of body.—‘Oh! dear, oh! dear, I do so want 
‘em,’ she cried. ‘Can’t I pay you for ’em any other way? I like the 
dancing, too, and you see we've no music at home.’ 


Colthurst shook his head. 


‘Then I'll have ’em. I won't dance in the street any more. I 
promise.’—She seized the bouquet, and then held it daintily, as though 
ashamed of her passing violence towards the beautiful blossoms.—‘I’ll 
promise,’ she repeated. ‘ But I think it’s rather a shame of you, Jim, to 
teaze and make nasty old conditions.’ 


As she finished speaking the house-door was opened from within, dis- 
closing a solid female form arrayed in black—the black of economy rather 
than of bereavement, as might be surmised from the style of the wearer’s 
cap. This was black, also, but broke forth into nodding green and scarlet 
chenille blossoms, planted in a bed of lace, about the ears. A cap of an 
order, alas! rapidly becoming extinct; which, thanks to a flat silk band, 
slightly disguised by figured net, passing tightly over the top of the head, 
and by the wealth of its aural decorations, imparted a fine effect of width 
to the lower portion of its owner’s face, making it, indeed, not unsugges- 


tive of the human countenance reflected in the bowl of a tablespoon. 
‘What, Mr. Colthurst !—Never,’ cried the owner of the cap. 


As he stepped into the narrow entry, redolent of a penetrating odour 
of gas and Irish stew, mixed in about equal proportions, and confronted the 
speaker, Colthurst knew, metaphorically speaking, that the cupboard door 
was opening, opening too much. It had been ajar ever since he had recognised 
his little friend Dot in the attitudinizing Theodora of the.Pavement. Colt- 
hurst felt he must wait awhile and screw his courage up a peg or two 
higher before he came face to face with the dreadful thing that stood 


awaiting him, there, within. 


‘How d’ye do, Mrs. P-prust,’ he said, as lightly as he could. ‘I’m 
sorry to hear from Dot that your husband has been seedy again.’ 


The countenance in the spoon was not an expressive one. It wore 
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an habitual air of comfortable neutrality, as of a well-to-do cat blinking 
sleepily in the sun. But if nature had denied Mrs. Prust the grace of 
facial mobility, it had endowed her with strong feelings and considerable 
power of putting them into words. It so happened that James Colthurst 
was in the excellent woman's black books. A brief struggle took place 
within her, during which she debated whether she should testify to that 
fact by chilling brevity of reply, or whether—the temptation was a heavy 
one, for Mrs. Prust was conscious of matrimonial trials of extreme severity 
—she should enter fully into the existing physical condition of Captain 
Prust. Moral principle gave way before the craving for sympathy 
common to woman. Let those who have nursed a gouty ex-ship-master, 
blessed with an unlimited capacity for nautical anecdote, cast the first 
stone ! 


‘Seedy!’ she exclaimed, scornfully. ‘No, Mr. Colthurst, more than 
that, sir. Cap’n Prust has been bad. Very bad. Gout. And rising.’— 
Mrs. Prust laid her hand descriptively upon the middle of her own 
stout person, and an ominous emphasis upon the conjunction.—‘ And 
rising,’ she repeated solemnly. ‘No more power in the legs than an 
infant. And the irritability. And, at times, the language. And yet 
continues to take in well, Mr. Colthurst. A little picking at breakfast 
some mornings; but a full meal at dinner and supper much the same.’ 


‘That must be an encouragement to you, Mrs. Prust,’ Colthurst 
remarked. ‘A good appetite is a good sign.’ 


‘Cap'n Prust’ll last his time, sir, no doubt,’ she replied with dignity. 
‘It may be short or it may be long.—There, Dot, run along like a good 
little maid, and show her mammy the pretty flowers.—I could mention 
some,’ she continued, lowering her voice, blinking mysteriously at 
Colthurst, while she raised her fat hands in mingled protest and warning 
—‘I could mention some whose time may very well be shorter than Cap’n 
Prust, judging by what they take in. Lord love you, why a sparrow ’ud 
starve upon it! Anda kinder, more inoffensive creature, I will say, Mr. 
Colthurst, never came down over stairs. Keeps herself to herself. No 
throwing up about the past, whatever the past may be. No words. No 
complaints. But the tears, Mr. Colthurst, in secret. The tears and the 
pining. Poor young thing !’ 


She blinked her kind, little, grey-green eyes as though the sun shone 
very full in them, and shook her head until the chenille blossoms vibrated 
wildly. 
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‘There is blame somewhere, Mr. Colthurst. I ask no questions. But 
the tears in secret, the tears and the pining. Oh! it ’ud break a heart of 
stone. I’m truly glad you have come back, for it’s time it was all looked 
into, If this was to be my last word on earth’—a contingency which 
appeared, it must be allowed, highly improbable,—‘I should say so, Mr. 
Colthurst. It’s quite time it was all looked into, or there may be those 
who'll have something on their minds that won’t lie there easy,.or let them 
lie easy either.’ 


Mrs. Prust concluded with a strong note of indignation in her voice,— 
a voice disclosing her West Country origin by its inclination to rise into 
distinct shrillness at the end of a sentence. 


Colthurst, meanwhile, who found listening to the above conversation 
about as pleasant as rubbing salt on a sore, had kept his eyes fixed on the 
yellow and white diamonds of the oil-cloth of the entry floor, while he 
pushed his moustache restlessly up from his lip. Now he glanced at his 
companion—looking, so at least that lady informed her disabled mariner 
below stairs, some few minutes later, ‘more like a bilious fiend than any- 
thing human. Old Scratch himself 'ud have been pleasant company com- 
pared to him.’ 


‘You are a sensible woman at bottom, Mrs. P-prust,’ he said, in his 
quick whispering way. ‘You have a good lodger who gives you very 
little trouble and pays you regularly. Let me advise you not to make it 
impossible for her to remain with you.’ 


And then poor James Colthurst—the lion of the year’s season; the 
painter for possession of whose pictures dealers struggled; the man of 
undeniable genius, the preacher of newer and nobler ideas; the zealot 
filled with burning enthusiasm for truth, as he saw it, and that beauty, 
terrible perhaps, but illuminating, which all truth must needs bring along 
with it—walked on up the narrow. entry, with its hideous oil-cloth, its 
shiny walls hung with paper representing impossible blocks of a happily 
unknown description of marble, its rancid smell of gas and stew, opened 
the door of the room on the right and stood face to face at last with that 
which he shrunk from, deplored, dreaded, that which, as he feared, 
rendered his life rotten at the core, and clipped the wings of his fairest 
hopes and aspirations,—the skeleton of a dead love and a living sin. 
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CHAPTER II 


SQUARE room, with Couble doors at the back, 
disclosing a vista of narrow and not over tidy 
bed-chamber. Horse-hair covered chairs, the 
seats of them black and shiny. A sofa to match, 
with a Joseph’s coat of many colours in the form 
of a woollen antimacassar thrown over either 
end of it in the hope of disguising the unrestful 
solidity of its two sausage-like bolsters. <A 
marble-topped cheffonier, the doors of it a little 
unsteady as to their hinges. On the wall above, 
a picture of a church made of dried sea-weed, ° 
glazed and set in a broad frame composed of 
small shells. On the mantel-piece a pair of green 





glass candlesticks, with jingling drops to them ; 
and centrally, in the place of honour, the model of a vessel in a glass 
case, fondly supposed to be Captain Prust’s schooner, the Salome of 
Cardiff, as she appeared off the banks of Newfoundland after encountering 
what is technically known as ‘a breeze,’—her masts, spars, and rigging 
thickly incrusted with ice, rendered in the model by a plentiful sprink- 
ling of morsels of splintered glass. In one corner of the room a litter of 
portfolios and dirty canvasses piled on the top of a long, narrow, wooden 
se2-chest, in company with two or three dilapidated band-boxes. In the 
middle of the room a square table, covered by a black-and-green cloth; 
a tray upon it and tea-things, remains of bread and butter, a pot of 
canned lobster, and a plate of flaccid water-cresses.—This was what 


Colthurst saw on entering the dining-room of Mr. Prust’s lodging- 





house. This, as setting to two very dissimilar figures—a tall, finely-made 
woman, still young, but worn, her beauty coarsened by hard living and 
sorrow, and a small, alert, changling-like child, whose hands were full 


of chrysanthemums, golden and russet and white. 


As he came in the woman rose from her place at the table and stood 
before the grate, her head and its unruly masses of dark hair thrown 
back. She looked silently full at him out of wide-open grey eyes 
that had a dry light in them. Over her dress she wore a claret-coloured 
ulster; stylish—the word must be allowed to pass, since it covers 
the fact—in cut, but stained, frayed about the cuffs and hem, and 


adorned by steel buttons as extensive in size as they were defective 
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in number. A handsome woman, but with a dinginess upon her, 
only too much in harmony with the dingy room, the dingy street, 
visible through the window, curving away to that dingy glow of 
sunset behind the contorted chimney-cowls and slated house-roofs in 
the west. The child was dingy, too. Even the flowers, so it seemed 
to Colthurst, as he closed the door behind him and stood on the near side 
of the table, even the flowers had lost their freshness and lustre since they 
had passed into the hands of their present possessor. A blight was upon 
this place, and everything in and about it, which filled him with a loath- 


ing and unreasoning physical disgust. 


A merely conventional greeting either of words or of hand-shake was 
an empty form for which neither 





impossible between these two persons 
had the heart; and any tenderer description of greeting had unhappily 
gone out of fashion betweenthem. So an awkward pause of silence ensued. 
Then the woman with a gracious movement of courtesy spoke. 


‘You've made the poor little maid very happy over her flowers, Jim,’ 


she said, her expression melting into a sudden sweetness of appeal about 


the eyes and full-lipped mouth. 


Colthurst had been living in something of a fool’s paradise, seeing 
visions, dreaming dreams; cheating the actual by mental excursions into 
the just conceivably possible ; indulging that riotous imagination of his in 
the keen Swiss air and daring Italian sunshine, while he walked over 
mountain-passes, or through the deep, cool streets and glaring piazzas 
of southern cities, his eyes greedy alike of their beauty and grandeur, their 
grotesque figures, their sinister historical suggestions. And through all 
the shifting sights, merry or sad, of his foreign holiday, through all the 
varying emotions, the vivid, fleeting impressions, the hot race of thought 
and perception that had gone on within him, one impression, one vision, 
had been constantly recurrent. It had come upon him when he was a 
trifle tired and pensive, under vast, silent mountain sunrise or sunset; or 
during the droning, incense-stuffy service in some stately cathedral, where 
the air seemed thick with the mystery of the supernatural. It had come 
upon him equally when he was in full possession of himself, mind and 
body ; when he was vigorous, excited, moved by quick, wide-reaching 
apprehensions of things.—The vision of Mary Crookenden listening, 
responsive, drinking in his words; awakening, so he flattered himself, to a 
fulness of life and intention wholly new to her, as she stood in the 
dappled shadow of the mulberry-tree in that sun-scorched hotel garden at 
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St. Michel les Bains. He had broken down the wall of prejudice which 
had divided her from him. He had made her recognise him. He had 
established a relation with her. All this had been a matter of ten minutes 
at the outside. He had not seen her again—had hardly wished to see her, 
indeed. Yet he was satisfied, for the time being at all events. For some- 
thing intangible, yet actual, had, so he believed, passed between them, 
from him to her. That was all he wanted. He had paid off the old 
score, he had taken his revenge, taken it in a way at once occult and 
beneficent. 


All this will probably appear to the reasonable and right-minded very 
elaborate nonsense. To James Colthurst it was not nonsense at all. It 
was delicious, it was inspiring. He played with the thought’ of it 
continually. He went back to it again and again, taking strange, fantastic 
delight in the proud, maidenly purity, in the reserved, almost cold 
loveliness of the woman whom, after a pretty sharp struggle, he had, 
momentarily in any case, conquered. For though Colthurst’s feeling in the 
matter was abnormal, morbid even, it was quite free, I think, from that 
‘which is sensual or base. He did not in the least mistake the nature of 
his relation to Miss Crookenden. He knew well enough it was of 
the intellect, not of the affections. He hardly regretted that—-as yet. 


And now after all this enchanting careering around in Fool’s Paradise, 
in regions mysterious and visionary ; after this innocent, even, in a sense, 
elevating debauch of fancy, he was brought up short against a blank wall 
of fact. Fact gave him a blow on the head as with a pole-axe, bidding 
him mind what had been, rather than what might be. He had known this 
visit would be a pretty severe trial; but it proved worse, ten times worse 
than he expected. _It was indescribably jarring to his imagination. This 
dingy, unlovely room, the tinned lobster and flaccid water-cresses, even 
the not ungracefully tendered thanks for his gift of flowers, sickened him. 
And it was,only by a very strong effort of wiil that he controlled himself 
sufficiently to answer reasonably. 


‘Dot got her nosegay at the price of a promise,’ he said, stammering 
more than usual. ‘I am sorry to say she was not keeping very creditable 
company when I met her just now. You ought to send her to school or 
keep her more indoors, Jenny. Dot is getting too old to run wild in the 
streets in that sort of way.’ 


‘Do you hear that, Dot?’ Jenny Parris asked, her face hardening 
again. 
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‘I hear,’ the child answered, shaking herself impatiently. ‘ We've been 
all through it once already.’ 


Jenny leant her shoulders back against the mantel-piece, pushed her 
hands down into the pockets of her claret-coloured ulster, and looked at 
Colthurst with a dry, half-contemptuous smile. 


‘I’ve got a nice, dutiful little daughter, likely to be a comfort to me in 
my lonely old age, haven’t I, Jim ?’ she said. 


At that moment, it must be conceded, Jenny Parris did not precisely 
embody Mrs, Prust’s description of her, as the kindest, least offensive 
creature that ever came down over stairs. Her bearing, and the tones of 
her voice, were by no means calculated to appease James Colthurst. If 
she had been gentle and winning with him—she could be so at times—he 
would have done his best to spare her, to shut the cupboard door—the old 
metaphor may serve once more—as softly as possible, and double-lock it 
without any unpleasant grating of the key. You see Colthurst was in the 
disagreeable position of seeing a noble life before him, to which all the 
higher instincts of his nature drew him with strong attraction, while a 
moral obligation to this woman held him back. Should he repudiate that 
obligation once and for all; and, looking to the greater right, which certain 
philosophers tell us justifies the lesser wrong, sacrifice the individual to the 
demands of his own self-development, which, in a sense, was sacrificing it 
to the good of the race ? To gain a great end, should he perpetrate a trifle 
of immediate cruelty ? 


With a sudden acuteness he perceived a way of escape. Jenny should 
decide his line of action by her own. If she was reasonable, he would be 
reasonable, too, gentle and merciful even; though it would, in his present 
trame of mind, cost him a good deal to be so. If she was unmanageable, 
well, then, her blood must be on her own head, she would have brought 
her condemnation upon herself, and his conscience would be free of 
offence. 


All this passed through his mind in the few seconds during which he 
stood opposite to her, at the near side of the table. Her defiant, taunting 
attitude calmed him, because it went to justify the line of conduct which he 
knew it would be easiest for him to pursue. So he made her no answer, 
but pulled out one of the shiny horse-hair chairs from its place against 
the wall, called Dot to him, sat down putting his arm round her, while he 
helped to rearrange her drooping chrysanthemums. 
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Jenny watched him, watched his bent head, the quick deft movements 
of his hands, his glances and by-play with the little girl, rapid changes of 
expression crossing her mobile countenance. , His indifference galled her 
shrewdly. At last she could endure it no longer. 


‘ Jim,’ she said, ‘ can’t you spare a trifle of notice from the child for 
me? It’s a long time since I’ve seen you. One might have thought 
you’d have a little something to ask or tell me.’—Her speech was in- 
terrupted by a hard, dragging cough.—‘ Did you have a good time while 

; , dragging y § 
you were away ?’ she asked, when she recovered her breath again. 

‘A very good time,’ he answered, concisely, without raising his eyes 
from Dot's bouquet. 

‘Did you see anybody you knew ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Men or women ?’ Jenny demanded. 


Colthurst looked at her, and not quite pleasantly. ‘ B-both,’ he 
said. 


There was a silence of some minutes. Then she broke out 
impetuously :—‘ Look here, Jim, it’s no use beating about the bush like 
this. I want to know what’s to happen to us all. That’s what you’ve 
come to tell, | suppose. Let the child go—run along down to Mrs. Prust 


for half-an-hour, Dot, there’s a good maid.’ 


She glanced at Colthurst significantly as she spoke, and nodded her 
head towards the door. But unfortunately Dot was a young lady whom 
it was not easy to dispose of in this unceremonious fashion. She 
wriggled herself up on to Colthurst’s knee, nestled her small person back 
against his broad chest, and. from that coin of vantage stared at her 
mother in naughty, daring challenge. 


‘| ain’t a-going bothering downstairs to Mrs. Prust,’ she said; ‘ Jim’s 
very fond of me, ain’t you, Jim? Mr. Snell says gentlemen gives 
flowers to the ladies they thinks most of. Jim didn’t bring any flowers 
for you, he brought ’em for me. That shows he'd like to have me stay.’ 

‘For God's sake don’t take the child’s part and set her up against me. 
She's a wicked enough little thing as it is.—The woman spoke low and 
hurriedly. There was a ring of real misery in her voice. 


Colthurst was touched somehow in the midst of his bitterness and 
disgust. He put his hand under the little girl’s chin, turned her pale, 
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wizened face towards him and kissed it; whereat she flung her arms 
about his neck and hugged him with extravagant manifestations of de- 
light. Then he stood her down on the ground, though she struggled and 
protested, trying passionately to keep her place on his lap. 


‘Go downstairs, Dot,’ he said, hoarsely. 
‘Do you mean that ?’ she asked. Colthurst bowed his head. 


For a few seconds she waited gazing at him; the two strong wills, the 
man’s and the child’s, in opposition. Suddenly Dot turned, swept the 


flowers higgledy-piggledy into the lap of her soiled pinafore, gave her 
mother a vicious look in passing, and ran out of the room. 


Colthurst got up and shut the door after her, with a certain delibera- 
tion. Then he went over and stood in the window, keeping his back to 
the light. The child’s presence had acted as a restraint; now that it was 
removed he knew the bad quarter of an hour had really come. Colthurst 
gathered himself together and waited. He wanted to avoid making the 
first move. 


Jenny leaned her elbow on the mantel-piece and buried the fingers of 
her left hand among the masses of her rough hair. The dull glow of the 
western sky lit up her handsome, worn face and her claret-coloured 
ulster. She hesitated a little; but she was too anxious, too tired, perhaps, 
for much diplomacy. She went straight to the heart of the matter. 
——‘When are you coming back here to live, Jim ?’ she asked. 


The uncompromising directness of the question staggered Colthurst. 
He temporized. 


‘I don’t know,’ he said. ‘I have a quantity of work in view—some 
orders for portraits, thanks to Carr, besides two or three good subjects for 
pictures that I want to get into shape as soon as possible. 1 couldn’t work 
at them here. It’s impossible. The accommodation isn’t sufficient.’ 


‘You could take the drawing-room floor. It’s empty. And you’rea 
rich man, now; you could afford it..—Again Jenny’s voice had a taunting 
ring in it. 

‘Mrs. Prust’s drawing-room floor is a most desirable apartment, no 


doubt,’ Colthurst replied. ‘ But it is not precisely adapted for my purpose. 
I must have plenty of space.’ 


‘Il dare say Mrs. Prust ’ud let the bed be moved out of the back 
room,’ remarked Jenny Parris. 
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The line running across Colthurst’s forehead grew deep. He was 
nearing the point of exasperation. Clearly it was impossible to argue the 
matter on these lines without losing his temper fatally. He intended if 
possible not to lose his temper. He was silent for a little. When he 
spoke again it was in a tone of statement rather than of argument; for 
he saw that he must definitely take the upper hand of poor incon- 


venient, rebellious Jenny Parris. 


‘I have further plans,’ he said. ‘I have a notion of founding a school, 
and getting students to work under me, as they do in some of the French 
studios. What is the use of having ideas if you don’t share them, don’t 
impress them upon other minds? That’s the horrible part of a great 
personal talent,’ he went on, softening, forgetting himself and the exigencies 
of the situation in the satisfaction of self-expression—‘it dies with you. 
Unless you have made disciples in whom your spirit, your principles, your 
methods are incarnate, you leave only the corpse of your work behind 
you; leave it for pedants to finger and fumble over and pull to pieces, 
to misconstrue as only your thorough-paced pedant, with his semi- 
paralytic, penny-farthing intelligence, can misconstrue and misconceive 
the thing he gives half a lifetime to elucidate and illuminate. Do you 
suppose I can be content to flare away for ten years or so, as a kind of 
comet, with no recognized legitimate place in this cloudy, old, English 
artistic heaven; and then be consigned to the limbo of esthetic experi- 
ments, esthetic curiosities ? Good Lord, no. I want to leave the living 
soul, not the corpse of my work behind me; a soul that will grow and 
develop, and be every bit as alive a century hence in my followers as 
it is to-day in me.—There’s a grand opening for me, Jenny, if I am 
free to make use of it. I must go on with one picture after another 
till I get the public thoroughly accustomed to my style, my form of 
thought, my outlook on life. Yes, 1 mean to go the whole hog. I do 
propose to myself to effect nothing less than a revolution. And, to do 
that, I must get hold of the younger men, make them believe in me, still 
more believe in that which I believe—stand by me, back me up, carry on 
my work. I will give them the ideas; they, by developing those ideas, 


will give me a sort of immortality.’ 


And the woman listened. Did more, melted with sympathy and enthu- 
siasm, though she did not understand a tithe of what he said. For she had 
loved him. Poor soul, did love him still. Loved the whole personality 


and irdividuality of him, even to his oddities and eccentricities, the less as 
well as the more admirable effects of him. Loved his rapid stuttering 
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speech, his quick restless movements, his vehemence, his violence and 
precipitation. Loved the restless action of his well-made hands; loved 
even to see him, as excitement gained him, wrench at his shirt-collar or 
push his moustache up away from his lip. 


For affection such as Jenny’s has passed the limits of a refined and 
discriminating taste. It has little to do with the intellect, with appeals to 
the intelligence, or even to the sense of beauty. It lies away back in the 
essences and origins of things, deeper than our meagre forms of speech. 
It has, indeed, no need of words to express itself. - Words are only baffling 
and impeding to it; for it is too profound, too intimate, too single and 
uncomplicated to be articulate. It has small brains, perhaps ; it certainly, 
on the other hand, has a large heart. It does not weigh, does not consider, 
does not think ; but feels only—spontaneous, uncompromising, immediate. 
It is among the most beautiful, the most unmanageable, the most dangerous 
things the world has to show. 


And so, erect, her eyes liquid, lustrous, all the dry light gone out of them, 
a glow on her worn face that had nothing to do with the dingy sunset with- 
out, but with a sunrise of returning admiration and assurance within, Jenny 
stood listening. For this woman was generous, quick to hope, to forget 
and forgive. And in her faulty, impulsive nature, there was, even yet, a 
great longing after things pure, lovely, and of good report. Now it seemed 
to her that Colthurst unfolded before her a magnificent, if somewhat cloudy, 
conception. Her whole spirit rose in enthusiastic response to meet it, 
dimly comprehended though it was. 


‘Now is my chance,’ Colthurst went on, in his hot, urgent way. ‘And 


it is a glorious one, a wonderful, epoch-making one 





if I am big enough to 
lay hold of it. The bulk of English art is like the valley of dry bones, dead, 
desiccated, profitless, useless—the refuse of what has been, and is not; no 
genius, no intention, no purpose, no warmth and moisture left in it. Well, 
I have got to make those dry bones live. To turn them from a miserable, 
imbecile mockery of past beauty and greatness into a living present beauty 
and greatness. I have got to breathe the breath of a great resurrection 
into them, to make those dry bones come together, to clothe them with flesh, 
to make them rise up and stand on their feet—a great army, strong with 
modern thought, with the modern gospel of science, of democracy, of sacred, 
uncompromising fact. I have got to put my fingers through all the zesthetic, 
artificial rot and rubbi:h of the day, and the effete, emasculated classicism 
alike. What do we want with reconstructions of the age of Zeus and 


Aphrodite ? Or of the age of Nero and Domitian ? Or of the age of Arthur and 
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Charlemagne ? Or of the miserable, pedantic artificialities of the reign of 
Queen Anne? They are all dead and gone, exploded, past, done with. 
We have moved on, thank heaven. Why call up their futile ghosts ? 
What we want is an art up to date—the drama of love and hate, joy and 
torment, degradation and splendour of the men and women of to-day. To 
show the poetry and romance and glamour of the mind, and heart, and 
push, and noise, and vigorous living of to-day; that’s what has got to be 
done. And, by God,’ cried Colthurst, passionately, ‘ by God, I’ll do it.’ 


And Jenny Parris stood listening, her lips parted, drinking in his 
words ; drinking the intensity and daring of him as a thirsty land drinks 
in the beating autumn rain. She shook back her hair with a glad toss of 
her head, and answered him:—‘ And you will do it, Jim. You're big 
enough, no fear. You're strong enough and clever enough. If you give 
your mind to it you’m bound to win. I'd like to see the man that would 
try to stop you. And, look here, Jim, how can I help ?’ 


Colthurst had been very far from talking for éffect, Even in his most 
exaggerated moments, he was, I am happy to say, guiltless of that. The 
thoughts and phrases had welled up, when he was once started, with little 
enough direction or diplomacy on his part. Nevertheless, in speaking he 
had undoubtedly supposed that every sentence would have shown Jenny, 
more and more plainly, the distance that separated him from her, his 
future from hers. And so her question fell on him like a thunderbolt out 
of aclear sky. He was alarmed, terrified almost, at the unquenchable 
loyalty which made her thus claim her place again at his side. How could 
she help? Only in one way; and to point out that way was brutal in 
face of that same loyalty. Colthurst paused, amazed, in a sense con- 
founded ; filled with a sudden dreadful fear that he should find it impossible 
to shut the cupboard-door and hide the grinning skeleton after all. 


Jenny mistook the cause of his embarrassment. ‘Oh, I know,’ she 
said, bridling in proud apology, ‘I’m not the woman I was. We've been 
through pretty rough times together, you see, Jim, and they’ve left a bit 
of a mark on me. I’ve lost flesh ever since I’ve had that plaguing old 
cough of nights. My arms are poor,’ she added, stripping up the sleeve 
of her ulster and of the dress beneath it, and contemplating the arm—white 
and muscular, but as sadly angular at wrist and elbow—with a pathetically 
reproachful expression. 


Then she glanced at Colthurst, a fine candour, an absence of all 
bitterness in her face, as she continued :— 
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‘But you know, Jim, I haven’t been very happy lately. There’s been 
nobody to please and keep going for. Dot’s the most perverse little mortal 
that ever stepped this earth. She’s just delighted to plague me; and if I 
say a word she turns round as impudent as you like, and laughs. There’s 
no being upsides with her. And you seemed to have changed, Jim, and 
taken to fine folks and fine ways I knew nothing about. I’m afraid I’ve 
had nasty grudging thoughts about you—wished you’d never painted the 
“Road to Ruin” and the “ Evening of Labour,” and made yourself a great 
man. I fancied I liked the old starvation wages best, but if I see you 
haven’t really changed, Jim,’ she added very sweetly, in her incurable 
hopefulness—‘ if we can have the dear old times back, and a little more 
comfort into the bargain, a little more to wear and to eat and drink, why, 
I shall soon lose my cough and get my looks back—l’m only nine-and- 
twenty, after all.’ 


Jenny’s voice was slightly unsteady. ‘There were tears in it, though 
she smiled. 


‘You d-don't understand,’ stammered Colthurst, in terrible perplexity. 
Revolt, rebellion, defiance, would have been easier to deal with than this. 


‘Why, why, surely,’ she went on,‘gently, ‘I ain't so changed as all that ? 
And you'd have no trouble to get younger models for heads and hands and 
so on, now you can afford to pay them. They'd be glad enough to be taken 
up by a man with a name like you. As to feet, well, upon my word, 
honestly there’s no model in London, not even Annie Sutton, or that little 
Italian Giacomelli girl Walter Creighton’s always painting, can beat me 
for feet.’ 


Colthurst was silent. Her voice became very unsteady again. 


‘I should do as well as the lay figure, any way for the clothes and 
drapery,’ she said. ‘You know how I can stand, Jim, by the hour together 
—and things look so woodeny on the figure—I should do for that.’ 


Colthurst stood biting his moustache. ‘ Let us sit d-down and talk it 
all out quietly, Jenny,’ he said at last. ‘I b-began at the wrong end of my 
story, I’m afraid, and misled you. You don’t undérstand. I want to 
explain the practical, common-sense part of it to you.’ 


Jenny scrutinized him searchingly for a moment. Then she flung 
herself down in the leather-covered arm-chair by the fire-place. The sun- 
set light had faded from the sky, and in the grey uncertainty of the dusk, 
the room looked meaner and uglier, and the woman, checked in the midst 
of her generous, fresh enthusiasm, looked gaunt and old. 
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‘Go on, Jim, then,’ she said, curtly. ‘ Explain.’ 


But it was just all Colthurst could do, under the circumstances, to 
explain. 


‘I have taken a studio down in Kensington,’ he said. ‘It is large. It 
has two fire-places in it, so that if I carry out my plan of getting a 
few students to work under me, I could put up a partition for a time, and 
shut off a portion of it for myself, till I could afford to build. They could 
work in the larger half of it, and-——’ 


‘You mean to live down there,’ interrupted Jenny Parris. 


Colthurst heard his own heart beat in the pause before he answered. 
‘Yes,’ he said. And the word seemed to him to drop like a stone into a 
black, deep well. 


Jenny sat very still for a few seconds. ‘I shall be sorry,’ she said, 
slowly, looking steadily at him, ‘to leave Mrs. Prust. She’s a good, kind 
creature, and the old gentleman’s wonderfully fond of Dot.’ 


‘I d-didn’t propose that you should leave Mrs. Prust at present.’ 
Colthurst turned and glanced out of the window, along the curve of the dreary 
street. ‘There would be hardly proper accommodation for you and Dot. 
There are only three rooms, besides the offices, attached to the studio.’ 


‘I've lived in two rooms for a good number of years now,’ she replied, 
uietly, ‘excepting when I’ve lived in one. You needn’t be so tremendously 
q yy gs y 
considerate of my comfort, Jim. I’m not too particular. I could manage 





—for a time—till you can afford to build—as you say—till then, you know.’ 


Then Colthurst grew a little mad. It is such situations as this which 
push even good-hearted and conscientious men into cruelty, into crime 
even. But one idea, that of self-preservation—which meant the preserva- 
tion of his genius unshackled, of the possibility of carrying out his con- 
victions and great purposes unhindered—was upon him. He came across 
from the window and stood in front of her. 


‘Is it conceivable,’ he asked, ‘that you don’t recognize that you and the 
child being there would simply ruin me? It could not be kept dark. 
Every one must see, every one must know it. Just the people I most 
want to get hold of would resent it most hotly; would consider it an 
unpardonable scandal and outrage. Are you to open the door to my 
sitters? Am [ to risk their running over Dot ballet-dancing to a barrel- 
organ on the doorstep? Don’t you see that it’s out of the question, 


unpermissible, absurd ?’ 
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Jenny Parris rose to her feet. She was trembling so violently that she 
had to catch hold of the corner of the chimney-piece for support.—‘ My 
God! after all these years, you’re not going to cast us off, Jim ?’ she cried. 


‘Cast you off—what have I ever said about casting you off ? ‘Of course 
not. You shall have your allowance, and I'll settle just as usual with Mrs. 
P-prust. And, when I can, I'll come, as I have to-day, and see you.’ 


Jenny put up both hands and thrust back her hair. 


‘Oh! it’s not the money, it’s not the vile, wretched money I want,’ 
she cried, passionately. ‘Do you think thirty shillings a week and the 
lodgings’ll pay me for my happiness and my health and my good name ? 
There’s only one way to pay me for mun, Jim, and you know that. And 
you’ve promised me, scores and scores of times over. Make an honest 
woman of me, Jim, and save the child from shame, and give her a chance. 
She’s your own flesh and blood, Jim. And somebody’s told her, or she 
guesses. She’s as sharp as a needle. Oh! she’s a wicked little thing! 
You heard the way she threw off at me about those flowers.’ 


Jenny came closer to him, her face working with strong emotion, all 
blanched, distorted, ghastly in the chill evening dimness. She laid her 
hand imploringly on his arm.—‘ As you'll have to answer for your deeds 


one day before God Almighty——’ 


Colthurst instinctively tried to shake himself free—to draw back. 


‘Yes,’ she repeated, wildly, ‘as you'll have to answer then—now, before 
it’s too late—before success and money and fine company have turned your 
head—before you’ve lost all your liking for me—before—before you've 
lost your heart, Jim, to some of those grand ladies that pet you, and flatter 
you, and crack you up—marry me, Jim—marry me—there isn’t a woman 
among them all ’ud ever be the wife to you I’d be.’ 


Jenny put both hands on his shoulders. 


‘Why, Jim, Jim!’ she cried, with heartbreaking earnestness, ‘ don’t you 
understand you're just everything in the wide world to me? I love you, 
man ; 





She paused, her speech broken by a gasping sob. 


‘I love you now as I loved you when we loitered in the combes above 
dear old Beera, in the evenings, years ago; and heard the gulls laugh and 
the pheasants call, and the breeze slip up through the tops of the oak wood, 
and the beat of the surf on the bar across the bay, and the cry of the men 
and the rattle of the cable, when the skiffs came in 2nd took up their moor- 
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ings back of the pier, waiting for the tide to bring ’em in to quay.’—Jenny 
let her hands drop at her sides, and tossed her head back with a sudden, 
sobbing laughter.—‘ You know what’s happened since. Luck’s been 
against us, and times bad. But I love you, Jim,’ she said, ‘I love you; 
that’s all. There’s nothing more to say.’ 


But, alas! from Colthurst’s point of view there was much, everything 
more to say. On the one hand was this woman’s affection for him and his 
obligation to her—an obligation which he knew he was discharging at least 
as fully as most men discharge such obligations. On the other hand was 
his career, his mission, his unsatisfied rage of living, and the haunting, 
aching sweetness of a pure and ideal love. Must he sacrifice all these to 
poor Jenny Parris ? 


And it must be remembered that Colthurst knew the worst as well as 
the best of her. Knew her loyalty, her outbursts of unselfish devotion ; but 
knew :equally her hot temper, her jealousy, her radical incapacity for 
the strain of a well-ordered manner of daily living, knew the element of 
coarseness in her nature, knew her light-mindedness and vanity, knew her 
want of tact, knew her recklessness when in good spirits and her general 
unmanageableness when in bad. Knew that this impulsive, half-educated 
woman could never become a real companion and helpmeet to him, could 
never take her place in the social circles in which he intended to move ; 
knew that she was incapable of helping him forward, supporting him, 
climbing upward by his side. Earlier she might, perhaps, have done so, 
for there had been a singular quickness and adaptability in her; but it had 
given way under the hard and demoralizing conditions of her position. 


All this Colthurst knew. Let us be just to him. And it was not only 
this, for he had a more bitter complaint against poor Jenny than any of 
these—a complaint which he tried never to formulate, even in silence, it 
filled him with such loathing and disgust. He had hoped it might lie 
buried for ever out of sight and remembrance ; but now, in his excitement 
and perplexity, now in his growing fear—fear that the woman would soften 
him, get her own way, and so keep him for ever enslaved—now, in his ex- 
tremity, he turned and struck her with the hideous weapon with which she, 
unhappy yet—in a sense, for we must be just all round—heroic soul, had 
by her own action furnished him. 


‘Jenny,’ he stammered, under his breath, ‘I can’t marry you. You 
remember that time, three years ago, in P—Paris. You know what I 
- mean. That was too much. I can’t marry you. You know why.’ 


























‘The) landlady pressed her hand in silence,’ 
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Colthurst was pale, too. They were very terrible, those two white? 
human faces, close together, looking into each other’s eyes in the dingy 
London dusk, a knowledge between them of something too pitiful, too vile 
to put into words. 


If, in speaking, Colthurst had anticipated an outbreak of denunciation, 
he was mistaken. Jenny took a long, choking breath, closed her lips 
rigidly, drawing herself up to her full height. She was nearly as tall as 
Colthurst. Now, in the growing obscurity, she seemed to loom up before 
him, a grand, dark, tragic figure, wrapped about by the solemnity of an 
unalleviable woe. 


‘You can go, Jim,’ she said. ‘We've had it all out now. I know 
what you mean. You know why I did it. I couldn’t let you and the 
child starve. 


‘Better have let us starve ten times over than keep us alive at the 
pr ice of such shame,’ he answered. 


‘Would you have said so then ?’—Jenny put the question with a queer 
mixture of avidity and mockery. 


‘Yes, you know I should,’ Colthurst answered, very quietly, ‘if you 
had given me the chance.’ 


Again love triumphed in Jenny.—‘I’m ‘glad, then,’ she said, ‘I didn’t 
give you the chance.’ 


There was a brief silence. The woman was the first to speak. 


‘You can go, Jim,’ she repeated. ‘We've had it all out now. You 
can make your mind easy. I shan’t hang about the fine new studio down 
in Kensington, and put your sitters about, and ruin your prospects. Only 
remember this, Jim, if you should happen to take a fancy to one of those 
fine ladies—you said there were women among your new friends 
as well as men—and make up to her, and try to marry her, well, I warn 
you she'll see me first. She shail hear the whole story, and then if she 
likes to have you she may.’ 


Jenny moved slowly across the room as she spoke. Her knees gave 
under her, and she laid hold of the furniture in passing to steady 
herself. She sunk down on the hard black horsehair sofa. 


‘There, go,’ she said, ‘go, Jim, like a good fellow. I’ve had about 
enough.’ 
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Some ten minutes later Mrs. Prust knocked at the door with a view to 
the removal of the tea-tray. This, by rights, was numbered among the duties 
of Serena, the sharp-eyed, youthful general-servant of the establishment. 
And, for once, Serena had displayed alacrity, not to say ardour, in her readi- 
ness to step upstairs any time during the last hour and bring the tray down. 
But her mistress, with more than one cutting remark as to the hatefulness 
of poking, and prying, and curiosity generally in girls who took no more 
than six pounds a year wages, announced an intention of fetching it down 
herself. In truth the worthy woman was bursting with impatience to 
know the result of the ‘bilious fiend’s’ visit, and to ascertain whether her 
lodger’s satanic acquaintance had acted on her advice and ‘looked 
thoroughly into it all.’ 


When Mrs. Prust bustled into the room, Jenny was still sitting, 
dry-eyed, on the hard sofa, in her stained, frayed, claret-coloured ulster, 
her hands lying idle in her lap. 


‘Why, my dear, good soul,’ cried the landlady, her well-cushioned 
person coming into sudden and sharp collision with the corner of the table, 
‘whatever be thinking of sitting alone in the dark? You'm mazed, 


sure-ly ?’ 


In intimate conversation Mrs.:Prust laid aside fashionable con- 
ventionalities of diction, and relapsed into the idiom still prevalent in 
Devon. 


Something in the familiar accent, in the comfortable, kindly, fussy 
presence, touched a very tender chord in poor Jenny Parris’s battered 
heart.—‘ Oh, Mrs. Prust!’ she said, ‘ let the tea-things bide and come here. 
Sit down by me a bit, and give me your hand. I’m in deep waters, the 
floods have gone over me.’ 


She stopped abruptly, interrupted by a hard fit of coughing, which 
shook her strong frame painfully Mrs. Prust, meanwhile, murmuring 
something profoundly incoherent concerning ‘poor young things,’ ‘in- 
offensiveness,’ ‘Old Scratch,’ and ‘lozengers,’ for one of which objects she, 
at the same time, instituted a vigorous but unsuccessful search in the 
pocket of her dress. 


‘It'll pass in a minute,’ gasped Jenny. ‘I get it like this, often by 
night.’—She paused for breath, and then continued slowly —‘ Sometimes I 


think my time won't be long here.’ 
a) 


‘There, there, now,’ said Mrs. Prust, soothingly, shocked at this con- 
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firmation of her own prognostications. ‘My dear soul, don’t be fretting 
about such things as that.’ 


‘But I don’t think it will,’ Jenny repeated. ‘When I feel like I do to- 
night, I should be more glad than sorry to know I should go soon. It’s a 
cruel, bad world, Mrs. Prust. And see here, I won’t deceive you. I’ve 
been no better than I should. I ain’t what's called a respectable woman. 
I've gone pretty low. But don’t turn me out, Mrs. Prust, there’s a good, 
kind body. Help mea bit. Not with money,’ she added, under a swift 
fear of misconception; ‘I shall have enough, some way or other, of that. 
But help me with the child. She’s fond of the Cap’n, and he’s good to her. 
If I go, you'll remember her, won't you-—she’s got no friends but you—and 
not lose sight of my poor little maid ?’ 


The landlady pressed her hand in silence, save for a gurgling and 
choking, very really, if inelegantly, indicative of sympathy. At last she 
quavered out—‘ Don’t you werry, my dear. While I’m above ground 
she'll want for nothing. And I must say, even when most irritable, Cap’n 


Prust’s as set as never was on little Dot.’ 
Lucas MALET.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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—TBe World in March 


» OLITICS in the past month have been fruitful of interest in 
many events, and several industrial and social enterprises of 
more than ordinary magnitude have been completed. Of 
these, the most sensational is the escapade of the young 
Duc d’Orleans, who three weeks since defied the law banish- 
ing from France the members of her royal families, and 
presented himself at Paris to claim his right as a citizen 
of France to serve in her army. What followed is well 
known. There is little that need be now said about the 
adventure, unless it be to point out how eagerly under the 
somewhat arid rule of the Republic any element of the chivalrous or 
romantic is welcomed by politicians and the nation at large. The effects 
of monarchy are far-reaching, and survive in duration the institution from 
which they result, and the black charger ‘of General Boulanger and the 
attempt of the would-be conscript are if considered rightly, chiefly signi- 
ficant as showing how gladly the most logical people in the world 
welcome any change which tends to give a colour to the Government they 
have established on pure reason, and to invest the Republic ‘one and 
indivisible ’ with a little personal sentiment and a little royal show. 





A far more important political event is the manifesto issued by 
the German Emperor relating to the regulation of the hours of labour 
throughout Germany, and promulgating several schemes, or at least ideas, 
of so-called socialistic tendency. The deliverance was doubly notable, 
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not only for its far-reaching character and for the quarter whence it came, 
though both of these points were sufficiently remarkable, but because 
it is in modern Europe almost the first instance of any sympathy being 
shown by a reigning sovereign with the Socialist idea. The mere possi- 
bility of such a manifesto being issued marks an entire change in the 
aspect of modern thought, and shows that the idea at least, which lies at 
the root of the Socialist propaganda is no longer thrust aside with hasty 
condemnation. It is but a very few years since, as many of us can 
remember, that the word Socialism was little differentiated in the popular 
conception from those of anarchy and communism, and all three were 
included in the same condemnation. But now, though the word still excites 
a shiver of repulsion in the more rabid conservative circles, the thing itself 
is accepted on all hands. All English legislation is tending in this direction, 
and at last we have the strongest master of legions in Europe, the deau 
ideal of military autocracy, the sovereign who is credited above all others 
with the desire of extended dominion and military glory, announcing 
himself-as of the same party, penetrated with the same socialistic principles 
which some of the noblest minds in Europe were once practically proscribed 
for enunciating. It is rather amusing to see that old Liberal, the Spectator, 
damning (in its new-found Conservatism) with the faintest of faint praise 
the German Emperor’s proposals and aspirations. Very probably those 
aspirations may never be realised, but their mere utterance has made 
ultimate realisation more probable—more near. It is something for royalty 
to have broken its silence about the people ; and the word may be remem- 
bered in the days which some folks think are quickly coming, when the 
people have to pronounce upon Royalty itself. 


In England the political event for which both parties have been 
waiting so long—the report of the Special Commission to investigate the 
charges against Mr. Parnell and his colleagues—has at last been issued. 
In a blue book of 136 pages, three judges, one of them as clever a man as 
is to be found in England, have managed to deliver a judgment which is 
open to almost any interpretation which the opposing parties whom 
it chiefly concerns choose to give thereto. For, taken from one point of 
view, it is almost an entire acquittal, and from another an almost entire 
condemnation of the conduct of the Irish members in question. It proves 
—or at all events announces as being proved—the absolute innocence of 
Mr. Parnell with regard to all the specific charges brought against him by 
the 7imes, and at the same time it finds that the Irish members (the names 
given include the most prominent of the party) were members of an 


association whose object was the ultimate independence of Ireland, and 
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were willing to promote that object by means which, though not criminal 
in themselves, were both calculated to produce and did actually produce, 
criminal consequences. It is scarcely necessary to point out that the 
partisan interpretation of a report of this character can never be more than 
a subjective one. Directly verdicts are given, not only in relation to 
specific acts, but taking into account the consequences of those acts upon 
the moral consciousness and the deeds of others, we get at once from the 
realm of probable fact into that of speculation and moral responsibility, and 
it is difficult to see why in a case like the present each party is not justified, 
or at least excusable, in making that interpretation of the report which best 
suits its own case ; the Parnellites justified in claiming, as they loudly do, the 
complete disprovai of the ‘ Zimeys’’ charges, the Unionists claiming that the 
Parnellite members have been convicted of moral complicity with criminal 
proceedings, and with constructive rebellion. The fallacy of the report 
appears to the present writer to be in the fact that it travels beyond its 
proper province, and that it mixes up the issues upon which the case was 
really founded, with other issues, which, though perhaps incidental to the first, 
were such as no judges could adequately try, and no tribunal possibly punish. 
In fact, the reading of the report leaves on an unprejudiced mind much the 
same impression as the celebrated verdict of ‘ Not guilty ; but don’t do it 
again.’ The judges seem to have felt most reluctantly the necessity of 
acquitting—may we call them ‘the prisoners’ ?—but quite determined not 
to let them off altogether ; and so what they say practically amounts to this : 
‘It’s quite true that you didn’t do what you were charged with doing, but 
then you did something else, which you certainly ought not to have done, 
and jwhich we think was almost as bad as that with which you were, 
charged.’ This method of dealing with the matter has been far too subtle 
for the English people, and it is extremely amusing to watch the intellectual 
contortions of the average political partisan who tries to make capital out of 
the report. From the Daily News on the one side to the Morning Post on 
the other, from the Speaker to the Spectator, and Times to the Pall Mall 
Gazette, not tolspeak of the wilder vagaries of the provincial and society 
journals, there is hardly any conceivable interpretation of the judge’s 
words, or any single matter with which the report has been concerned 
which the judgment has not been said to prove and disprove, and 
even the members of that intellectual aristocracy who administer the 
destinies of the nation from the benches of the House of Commons, have 
been subject to the prevailing epidemic, and both in and out of the 
House have contradicted the judges, each other, and themselves, with a 


velhemence, fluency, and apparent conviction, beyond precedent and almost 


beyond belief. The net result of it all is that matters are very much 
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where they were before. Politically “speaking, neither party has gained 
nor lost ; personally speaking, Mr. Parnell and his colleagues have been 
acquitted of charges which should never have been made—acquitted after 
long delay and great expense, and the journal which made the charges has 
escaped with comparatively slight judicial condemnation, and is credited by 
a very large section, if not by the majority of the nation, with having acted 
in the public interests. It has, however, suffered very heavily in pocket : 
one sum mentioned is £300,000, and with thinking men and women has 
suffered in reputation from the recklessness and carelessness with which it 
made most serious charges, and the persistency with which it maintained 
them on the very slightest evidence, and even after their falsehood had 


become practically certain. 


To turn to pleasanter matters, the solid side of the English character has 
rarely shown itself more pleasantly than in the absence of parade, fuss and 
self-gratulation over the completion of the greatest work of engineering skill 
which the world has ever seen. A big thing is always pleasant, and a useful 
one, we suppose, always praiseworthy, but when we get the biggest possible 
thing in conjunction with the utmost possible use, we might really think the 
nation would be justified in a little chanticleer oratory. We have only to 
remember the way in which the Eiffel Tower was inaugurated to see how 
we might have put the dots on the i’s with regard to the Forth Bridge had 
we been so disposed; that we were not disposed is good, and what is 
better, what is perhaps best of all, rightly considered, is that throughout 
this vast enterprise, everyone concerned, designer, contractor, and work- 
man of every degree, appears on the best possible evidence to have done 
his work loyally, thoroughly, harmoniously. On an average there have 
been about 3,000 workmen employed daily, and the daily papers tell us 
how many millions of rivets, and hundreds of thousands of tons of steel 
and iron have been used in the construction ; and then in last night’s papers 
we read a little statement by the engineers-in-chief bearing testimony not 
only to the efficiency of the manner in which the work was superintended 
and performed, but to the cheerfulness, steadiness, and bravery with which 


it was carried out by every hand engaged upon it.. 


SEK 


There has been rather a painful incident in the House of Commons, 
resulting in the suspension of one of its most prominent members, Mr. 
Henry Labouchere, for a week. The subject is not one which we intend 


to mention here, and we only allude to the matter as Mr. Labouchere’s 
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suspension raises a somewhat interesting point, the decision of which is 
likely to affect the privileges of the House of Commons, especially at any 
period when it may come into conflict with the Upper House. The point 
is simply this: may or may not a member of the House express his dis- 
belief in the assertion of one of the members of the House of Lords when 
such member is a Minister of the Crown, without committing a breach of 
privilege. It was for expressing such a belief that Mr. Labouchere was sus- 
pended, and whether the decision of Mr. Courtney, who was at that time in 
the chair, will be upheld or no, is to be made the subject of a debate. It 
seems tolerably clear that if the conduct of a minister is questioned, such 
minister being a member of the House of Lords, and supposing that his 
denial directly traverses the accusation, the member who brings the charge 
should be allowed not only to bring forward his proof in support thereof, 
but to express his disbelief, or at all events his incredulity of the denial ; 
otherwise what would remain for him but to withdraw his accusation ? 
Before these lines are published, however, the matter will probably be 
definitely decided one way or the other; the misfortune is that the question 
is so likely to be settled by reference to personal and party considerations 
rather than those of abstract justice. 


Vd 
SRK 


By far the most important work which has appeared in England during 
the past month is Sir Charles Dilke’s ‘ Problems of Greater Britain,’ but of 
these sufficient has been said in Mr. Frank Hill’s article. For the rest the 
month has not been specially prolific in literary matters, though we have 
therein come across for the first time two stories, or rather books of stories, 
for one is a collection of short tales, which justify more than a passing 
word of praise. The first of these, and the most important, if only for its 
sustained purpose, and extreme unconventionality of treatment, is a book 
which appeared first in a Melbourne journal, and which is called by the 
somewhat clumsy title of ‘ Robbery under Arms.’ The author’s name or 
nom de plume is ‘ Rolf Boldrewood.’ It should, perhaps, be explained that 
‘Robbery under Arms’ is the legal phrase under which bushrangers 
are indicted, and the story is one which details the career of an ex-bush- 
ranger, supposed to be recounted by himself whilst awaiting capital 
punishment. This novel presents to the reviewer one very unusual 
difficulty, the difficulty that is of affording the work adequate praise without 
seeming to lapse into extravagance. We have read a good many stories 


of Australian adventure and convict life, from the ‘Geoffrey Hamlyn’ of a 
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quarter of a century back, to the present day, but even with all the prejudice 
of old associations and long liking, we can state quite unhesitatingly that 
for strength, clear cut narrative, impression of reality, and vivid interest» 
there is no Australian story with which the present writer has ever met— 
and very, very few English ones—which could rival the work of which we 
are speaking. Indeed we might go further than this, and speaking of the 
book from a wider point of view, say that we know no story of modern 
life, which gives so keen a presentment of the humanity and possibility of 
its characters. It is, indeed, to use a French word for which we have no 
precise equivalent, vraisemblable throughout ; the people are good and bad 
as in real life. In nothing is the art and power of the writer more manifest 
than in the manner in which the narrative is conducted with frequent inter- 
ruptions—as the remembrance of past pleasure and past pain strikes the 
supposed author, and pulls him back from the story he is telling to his 
present position, to the present cell, and the swiftly coming punishment. 
It is not only in realisation, however, nor in rush and swing of story that 
the merit of ‘ Robbery under Arms’ consists. The narrative has many of 
the elements of true romance, and is conceived in what may be called 
the grand manner, with detail that is everywhere graphic and nowhere 
laboured, with suggestions of meaning and pathos which the reader is left 
to work out for himself, and with that fine confidence in the truth of the 
tale narrated, which is perhaps the rarest of the real, as it is perhaps the 
most general of the simulated possessions of the romancer. There is a 
description of a hidden gully in the mountains where the bushrangers 
conceal their stolen cattle, and of the manner in which the convict father 
shows it for the first time to his sons, and thereby decides their future 
career, which is unique in the attainment of intense interest by the most 
simple means ; and throughout the book the manner in which intimate 
knowledge and close observation of the ways of animals are blended with 
the dramatic and personal elements of the story is very remarkable, and of 
a different quality to the work of any modern writer whom we can at the 
present moment remember. In a word, a strong book by a strong man—a 
book thoroughly interesting and exciting from beginning to end; full of 
life, and instinct with keen literary faculty. We have just heard that the 
work is having a great success in Australia, and can see no reason why it 
should not be equally popular in England. Stay, there is perhaps one 
drawback : the hero is not well-born ; has, so to speak, no ‘ pink coral 





if there can be said to be 
a lady. None of the people concerned are such as we are 


buttons on his waistcoat’; nor is the heroine 
a heroine 





accustomed to be brought into contact with in the ordinary English novel ; 
and perhaps Mrs. Grundy’s prejudices might be somewhat shocked by the 
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absence of sentimental repentance and the unconventionality of the hero. 
If these defects can be overlooked, we can confidently recommend ‘ Robbery 
under Arms’ to all our readers. 


The second novel, of which a word must be said, is a collection of 
stories, called ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,’ by Rudyard Kipling, which is, 
as its name implies, a volume of Anglo-Indian tales. The only point of 
similarity between this book and that of which we have been speaking is 
in the frankness of the author’s style. It would be fair to. say that Mr. 
Kipling has done for Anglo-Indian society, especially that of the more 
out-of-the-way districts, something of the same office which Bret Harte 
did with Californian miners. He is, in fact, a society idyllist, evidently in 
touch with, and appreciative of, the good things and the good people of 
this world, but still with a keen eye for the reality beneath the varnish, 
and rather a happy knack of putting his points with an extreme plainness 
which is rarely bitter or offensive. He has, too, some of the American 
writer’s power of simple pathos, and a knack of revealing a purpose or 
suggesting a moral by what is apparently simply a dramatic record. 
Shaping his ‘i’ very plainly indeed, he leaves the placing of the dot to 
his reader, and evidently considers it none of his business to add the tag 
to his ‘ plain tale.’ How refreshing above all it is to find within the 
compass of one volume dramatic and narrative possibilities sufficien} 
to furnish forth a score of the analytic fictions which we are so belaboured 
into admiring nowadays by our literary guides and censors. Here is a 
book of which it will not be necessary to say it is ‘a masterpiece’ before 
people can he induced to read it. Indeed, the difficulty is all the other 
way, and the present writer confesses to a feeling of extreme soreness 
with the well-meaning individual who prevented his finishing these ‘ plain 
tales from the hills.’ 


We have only space to make the briefest mention of Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett’s last work, ‘ Little Saint Elizabeth,’ and other Stories. This 
is a child’s book, prettily got up and illustrated, of which the principal 
story is that which gives the title to the work. Little Saint Elizabeth 
might unkindly be said to be Little Lord Fauntleroy in petticoats. She 
is a child who, educated at a convent, goes subsequently to live with a 
rich, dissipated uncle, whose reformation she ultimately, and partially, 
effects by her charitable proclivities. The note of the story, as it appears 
to us, is its extreme unnaturalness, and though this is perhaps partly 
accounted for by the peculiar training and disposition of the child-heroine, 


one can scarcely feel that Mrs. Burnett has succeeded in producing 
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anything but a rather weak imitation of her earlier and more successful 
work, 


To the next story in this volume, a somewhat elaborate explanation is 
appended by the publishers, to the effect that Mrs. Burnett read the original 
of the tale when a child, and developed it subsequently for a little girl of her 
acquaintance. It appears that this tale, which is entitled ‘ Prince Fairyfoot,’ 
was first published in the S¢. Nicholas Magazine, and though the above 
fact was communicated to the Editor by Mrs. Burnett, by an oversight no 
explanatory note appeared in the opening chapter. It would hardly have 
been worth while to mention this incident in connection with so slight a 
work as the present, but that a very much more serious charge of 
plagiarism has been publicly brought against Mrs. Burnett, in connection 
with ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ and reiterated in several public journals 
during the past year. Mrs. Burnett has chosen to take no notice whatever 
of this charge, although every detail has been given, which went to prove 
that she constructed the story of ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy’ from ‘ Wilfrid,’ 
the work of another lady, to which she had chanced to have access, and in 
the last number of the Fortnightly Review, in an article entitled ‘ King 
Plagiarism and his Court,’ Mr. Runciman repeats this story with consider- 
able circumstance, at the same time that he gives some curious details 
respecting Mr. Rider Haggard’s notions of literary proprietorship, 
and the manner in which that fertile and imaginative gentleman 
converts to his own use the material of less-favoured writers. We need 
not concern ourselves with Mr. Haggard, whose literary reputation 
may safely be left to the verdict of a not distant posterity, but with 
regard to ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ the question is really interesting. 
Whatever genesis the story had, as it stands, it is a work of 
literary art, a delightful book, which exactly hits the sentiment 
aimed at, and one which no one can read without genuine pleasure and 
sympathy, and one really would like to know whether Mrs. Burnett—not 
wrote the book, we know she did that—but whether she appropriated—there 
is really no other word for it-—the conception of little Lord Fauntleroy’s 
character, and the mzse-en-scéne in which he appears. Say that she did so, 
it will not be the first time that one author has annexed and greatly 
improved the conception of another, only it is fair to the reading public 
and to literary artists in general, not to mention the unfortunate lady;who 
wrote what is asserted to be the original story, that the facts should be 
known, and if Mrs. Burnett does not choose to deny the circumstantial 
history which is brought against her with regard to the originality of her 
work, she must not be surprised if the English public in general, and 
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English critics in particular, allow their judgment to be influenced by her 
default, and attribute her silence less to the dignity of a great writer, 
than to her incapacity to offer a satisfactory explanation of an unscrupulous 
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massacre of unconvicted exiles at Ya- 
koutsk, the flogging to death of Madame 
Nahida Sihida at Ust-Kara, the conse- 
quent attempted suicide of all the male 
political prisoners at Lower Kara, though 
terrible events in themselves, are but the 
most recent and sensational outcome of 
t whe the long series of cruelties and of system- 
Ca: awe atic oppression by which the Russian 
ED. Government seeks to stamp out every 

form of Liberal progress. The horrible 

details of these dramas must surprise almost as much as they shock 
every thoughtful person. The Russian Government complains that 
its security is menaced by the violent deeds of the so-called Terror- 
ists, and yet it employs wholesale terrorism in the suppression 
of its real but more frequently of its imaginary enemies. Brutal and 
uncivilized as terrorist methods may be, there is nevertheless some 
sense in them if they are practised openly. It may be wrong and 
opposed to the more modern methods of education to flog a boy at 
school. What however should we think of a school where the boys were 
flogged, and then every possible measure taken to conceal the fact, not 
merely from the public outside, but from the boys within the school ? 
Yet this is the position of the Russian Government. Men and women 


1 See also on this subject the note in ‘ihe World in April.’—Ep. U.R. 
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and even children, are arrested on the mere suspicion of entertaining 
views hostile to existing institutions. ‘ By administrative order ’—that is, 
without any evidence being adduced against them, without trial—they 
are sent off to Siberia and done to death. Logically such acts, if com- 
mitted at all, should be made as public as possible. All the details 
should be officially notified, and then it might be urged, as an excuse for 
such practices, that this merciless cruelty would have a deterring effect 
and frighten the Russian people into a more loyal attitude. The 
Russian Government, on the contrary, seeks by every possible means 
to conceal what takes place, not merely from the criticisms of more 
civilized foreign countries, but from its own subjects. Therefore there 
can be no practical use in the exercise of so much brutality ; and, if it is 
practised, and practised in secrecy, then it can only be attributed to one 
cause—to the spirit of fear, hatred, and revenge, which evidently inspires 
the Russian Government and its officials. Murder however will out, 
even if committed under the patronage of a powerful Government 
and some four to five thousand miles away from civilization. It is 
astonishing how the thick cloak of secrecy which hid Eastern Siberia 
from the sight of civilized peoples has been rent and torn asunder of 
late. So much is this the case that, after the exhaustive descriptions 
of exile life in Siberia written by Mr. George Kennan, the startling 
revelations published in the 77zmes, and the records given by escaped 
exiles, it is no easy matter, even for those who have the widest sources 
of information, to bring forward still more news and to give further 
descriptions without travelling, to some extent at least, on trodden 
ground. 


What however, in the present frame of English public opinion, is 
most wanted is not so much a new fact, but a clearer and better under- 
standing of the events which have actually taken place. Enough is 
even now known to have called forth a storm of indignation. This 
feeling is being rapidly utilized in such a way as to constitute a force 
capable of practical action. The Russian Atrocities Workmen’s Protest 
Committee have already held an indignation meeting in Hyde Park. 
The Newcastle Society of.the Friends of Russian Freedom have issued 
several pamphlets, and are working to spread knowledge on the subject 
by the gratuitous circulation of their publications. The Oppressed 
Nationalities Aid Committee, which has its temporary head+quarters 
at the National Liberal Club, is acting on the lines of the Friends of 
Italian Unity, who rendered such eminent service to Garibaldi and 
Mazzini in the days when civilized peoples united in sympathizing with 
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the Italians in their struggle for freedom and unity. The Russian 
Government has done enough to evoke such widespread indignation as 
that which brought about the downfall of King Bomba’s successors and 
the other petty Italian tyrants. It is now only a question of publicity. 
The people of America are being roused by Mr. George Kennan—by his 
writings, his lectures, and the protest societies he is forming. In 
England, as already mentioned, similar movements are gdinitig ground. 
When once the educated demiocracies of Western nations thoroughly 
understand what barbarities are committed in the name of the Czar, and 
professedly for the purpose of maintaining law arid order, they will be 
able to make their influence felt. They will threaten, and in the long 
run perhaps actually refuse to recognize as worthy of belonging to the 
comity of civilized nations, a Government that can, by its own eXpress 
orders, flog a lady to death in consequence of her political Opinions. 


The story of this crime has been related in full detail, but there is at 
present in Paris a lady who knew Madame Sihida personally, and who 
was for some time her companion in exile: From this lady I have 
ascertained a few supplementary details which only paint in darker 
colours the drama of the Ust-Kara prison-house. Madame Sihida was 
not more than twenty-seven years old at the timie she was flogged to 
death. She was the daughter of a merchant, and comipleted her educa- 
tion at the gymnasium of her native town, Taganrog. When her 
examinations had all been successfully passed, she becamé a school 
teacher and exercised her profession in the same town. In appearance 
she was a brunette of medium size. Her features were of a very pro- 
nounced character, though her nose was of the genus “tip-tilted ” ; but 
her large black eyes never failed to attract all whom she niet by their 
intelligent and energetic expression. In her manners she was extfemely 
quick and lively. Easily roused, easily agitated, her friertds were wont 
to describe her as ‘a bundle of nerves.’ She dressed very simply, but 
with much neatness and good taste. Het general appeararice did not 
belie her remarkable character. Even in Russia, it would be difficult to 
find a more extreme idealist than Madame Sihida. She insisted on the 
most implicit fidelity to principle, and could tolerate no compromise ; 
not even in the minute details of daily life. For these trifles she 
demanded the same courageous consistenty as in the most important 
moments of trial. If once a friend rendered himself culpable, in private 
life, of some little action, however trifling, which was not in harmony 
with his principles, he was at once lost in her estimation, and this in spite 
of very great merit displayed in public life and in graver circumstances. 
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for the sake of external appearances. F 
It was necessary to pretend to keep 
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a genuine clandestine press ; and one 
day, as my informant was watching 
from the window, she saw them ap- 
proach ina body. There was barely 
time to give the alarm when they 
entered; but, mistaking her for a 
servant, she was not at once seized. 
While the police were engaged : 
capturing Madame Sihida, she went 
to the next room, and opening the f 
window leapt out, then clambered 
over a wall, and made good her escape. 
For the whole day she succeeded in 
concealing herself from the police ; 
and on the morrow attempted to leave 
Taganrog by the.train. At the station 
unfortunately, she was recognized 
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and captured. After a long detention she was condemned, together with 
Madame Sihida, to deportation. My informant seems gifted with 
the genius of evasions; for, when travelling with many other 
prisoners on the River Tumen, she contrived to make her escape 
from the steamer. During the whole journey she had been very 
careful to hide her face so that the soldiers, attendants, and others 
should not easily recognize her features. Then she managed to procure 
a peasant’s costume. At certain landing stages the steamer is boarded 
by a great number of peasants, who bring provisions and small trifles to 
sell to the prisoners and their attendants. A scene of some confusion 
and excitement ensues, and my informant, profiting by one of these 
favourable opportunities, walked off the boat disguised as one of the 
peasant saleswomen. Having thus eluded her capturers, she was able, 
by slow stages, after many vicissitudes and dangers, to reach the frontier, 
and escape for ever from the tyranny of the Czar. She did not think 
then that her companion, Madame Sihida, was destined to meet so 
horrible an end. 


Ust-Kara, where Madame Sihida was imprisoned, is the first of the 
villages which, taken together, constitute the gold-mining district of 
Kara. It is a large village, boasting of three shops, and inhabited 
principally by Russians, who live either by agricultural pursuits or by 
trade. Here is the female political prison. It is a large square building, 
situated in the middle of fields, and therefore cannot be approached 
without attracting attention. As usual, the prison is surrounded by a 
high stockade, which forms a spacious yard. The rooms or cells are small, 
and they all give on toa passage. This passage is carefully closed and 
watched, but the doors are left open so that the prisoners are free to visit 
the various rooms, and make the most of each other’s society. The 
atmosphere, or rather the small rooms, are very damp and unwholesome. 
The prisoners complain that there is no ambulance chest provided in 
this prison, though it exists in the ordinary convict jails. The 
service also is not done by women but by gendarmes, which is, of 
course, very unpleasant for the female prisoners. It was in this damp 
prison, and in a climate where the temperature, in winter, falls sometimes 
to 48° Réaumur below zero, and 42° Réaumur of cold is quite usual, that 
Madame Soluzeff-Kovalsky was dragged from bed in her night-dress, and 
made to walk down the passage to the officer's room. Here even her 
slender night garment was torn from her, and convict’s robes substituted, 
amid the jeers of brutal soldiers or jailors. Three times the women 


organized a hunger strike to obtain the removal of Masukoff, the director 
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of the prison, who had caused this outrage to be committed. The last 
of these strikes, it will be remembered by those who have read the 
account, lasted twenty-two days. The women were only kept alive by 
food mechanically forced upon them. Then at last, Madame Sihida, 
that energetic ‘bundle of nerves, as her friends describe her, contrived 
to box Masukoff’s ears; and, instead of being hung as she had hoped 
for this offence, she was flogged to death. The Russian Government 
boasts that it has abolished the knout, but it has established in its stead 
the plet, a sort of birch which, according to the testimony of Russian 
officers, quoted by Mr. George Kennan, can be made to cause death in 
a hundred blows. It was precisely to a hundred blows that Madame 
Sihida was condemned, and this in spite of the protest of the prison 
doctor, who refused to be present. 


The execution, there is good reason to believe, was illegal, since, 
according to law, corporal punishment should only be administered after 
judgment pronounced by a tribunal, and after examination and approval 
by a medical man. Both these conditions were wanting in this present 
case. Nevertheless, and at the simple command of the chief director of 
convict prisons in Eastern Siberia, Madame Sihida was flogged. This 
dreadful and degrading punishment is generally administered in a 
manner which is as simple as it is brutal. The victim is stripped, and 
thrown down upon a bench, some soldiers hold the arms, others hold or 
sit upon the legs, while the executioner flogs the naked back from the 
neck down to the hips, No wonder so sensitive, nervous, and high- 
spirited a woman as Madame Sihida died from the shock produced by 
the pain and the shame of such inhuman treatment. Nor is it surprising 
that all the political prisoners, who had heard of this atrocious brutality, 
joined together in such a protest as would impress even the Russian 
authorities. Madame Sihida’s three prison companions, Mesdames 
Maria Kovaleoskaia, Smirnizki, and Kalujny poisoned themselves. The 
thirty male polftical prisoners at Lower Kara also, it is known, took 
poison, though only two died; the authorities being able to administer 
emetics in time to save the rest. 


This Kara drama followed closely upon the massacre of the exiles 
under ‘administrative order’ at Yakoutsk, which has also been fully 
described. I need only briefly recall the main facts. Thirty political 
prisoners had petitioned the Governor, ad interim—Ostachine—to 
revert to the old rules for travelling to further stations, as his proposed 
alterations would entail the probable death, from starvation, of a large 
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proportion of the exiles. Ostachine instructed the petitioners to await 
his answer in the house of an exile named Notkine, and said he did not 
wish the exiles to come to the Government House in a body, as this 
looked like.a political demonstration. While they were waiting in 
Notkine’s house, an officer of police came and ordered them to follow 
him to the Government House. The exiles hesitated, for this was 
against the Governor’s directions, and they therefore asked for some 
explanation. For all answer they were set upon by the soldiers and 
butchered. Six were killed outright, and nine were wounded. All those 
who escaped were tried by court-martial ; three were condemned to 
death, and the others to long terms of penal servitude.. The three men, 
Hausmann, Kohan-Bernstein, and Zotoff, were hung, and this in spite 
of the fact that Zotoff and Kohan-Bernstein had both been wounded. 
Bernstein was struck by four bullets, and he had to be carried to the 
gibbet in his bed. The unfortunate man had the fatal noose placed 
round his neck as he lay suffering from his wounds, and then the bed 
was taken away from under him, and he was left to hang and die slowly 
by strangulation, for there could be no drop contrived at such an 
execution. Yet no one can have read the letter he wrote, shortly before 
his death, ‘without being impressed by the firmness he displayed, in spite 
of his wounds, and the near approach of so terrible an end. The 
execution took place in the grey of the early morning ; and, it is said, 
was witnessed, at a distance, by Bernstein’s wife; who, for her par- 
ticipation in the Yakoutsk affair, had been condemned to fifteen years’ 
hard labour. It seems incredible that the authorities should have allowed 
this unfortunate woman to be lodged in such a place as to render it 
possible for her to witness this last tragedy in her husband's career. 


Bernstein's mother and sister are now residing in Paris, and it is to be 
hoped that the widespread sympathy, expressed on all sides by the 
press, may be of some consolation to them in their mourning and sorrow. 
To the ghastly details of this drama, which should now be well known 
to the public at large, I can add some information concerning a few of 
the principal victims. The papers have given the names of the thirty 
exiles who were so ruthlessly and needlessly attacked at Yakoutsk, but 
it is not yet known why they were exiled. Of. the three men hung, as 
yet little or nothing is known concerning Hausmann, though details 
about him are expected from Siberia. Bernstein is much better known, 
particularly as his relations are in Paris. He was born on the 12th of 
January, 1862, at Kishinieff, in Southern Russia. Of a studious dis- 
position, he succeeded in gaining admission to the St. Petersburg Faculty 
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of Physics and Mathematics. A year had barely elapsed, when, in 1881, 
the young student found himself already involved in a serious political 
trouble. An annual celebration was to be held at the University, and 
the Minister of Public Instruction, Sabouzoff, was present. This was 
unfortunate, for the Minister had become very unpopular. He had pro- 
fessed to hold liberal views, had promised all manner of university 
reforms, but had, on the contrary, proved himself to be one of the worst 
reactionists ever appointed to govern the educational institutions of 
Russia. During a speech, which 
Bernstein deliv- ered at the cele- 
bration, he could 
alluding to this 

Another of the 
Podbelsky, who 
dent with Bern- 
further. He ap- 
ister, Sabouzoff, 
in the face. Of 
insult,as intended, 
scandal ; and this, 
would compel the 


not refrain from 
disappointment. 

Yakoutsk victims, 
was a fellow-stu- 
stein, went even 
proached the Min- 
and struck him 
course, such an 
created a_ great 
it was hoped, 
Minister to resign. 
Such are the me- thods, it appears, 
by which a minis- 
brought about in 
no elections, so 


terial crisis is 
Russia. There are 





BERNSTEIN. that an adverse 
votecannotdecide the matter. Pacific 
petitions produce, as a rule, no other effect than that of compromising 
the petitioners, and exposes them to probable police surveillance or 
perhaps persecution. The press is so effectively muzzled that it can 
neither bark nor bite. What then can be done? If, however, a 
young man, in the heyday of life, voluntarily breaks up his career, 
exposes himself to the certainty of arrest and long imprisonment, 
together with the great probability of exile in Siberia, involving 
every chance of dying from the slow torture of its hard life or 
from some sudden act of violence, such as that of the Yakoutsk 


massacre—if a youth, in his generous exuberance, can make such 
a sacrifice all for the pleasure of insulting, of boxing the ears of a 
Cabinet Minister—perhaps, after all, there is some genuine grievance 
to prompt and justify such a suicidal act. Therefore it is that 
these insults, given to high officials, and which seem so absurd, 
unfair, and useless in constitutional countries, are looked upon, in 
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Russia, as one of the few means remaining by which the oppressed 
may occasionally draw attention to their grievances. 


Knowing what his fate would be, after the speech he had delivered, 
Bernstein made good his escape ; but, two months later, he was captured 
at Moscow. Conveyed promptly to St. Petersburg, he was incarcerated 
in that Russian Bastille, the Prison of Peter-Paul. After some time he 
was taken to the Preventive Prison, and altogether remained in solitary 
confinement for eighteen months. At last he was dispatched without 
trial, but by ‘administrative order, to live for five years in the deserts of 
the Yakoutsk district. When such is the punishment, it will be understood 
what courage and self-sacrifice are necessary before a Russian student 
ventures to criticize publicly the actions of the Minister of Instruction. 
During his sojourn in the Yakoutsk district, Bernstein worked out his 
time of military service, and then received permission to return to 
Europe and to live at Odessa. After staying there for some time he 
went to the University of Derpt, in the Baltic provinces, and there 
qualified for the law. In 1886 the police discovered that he was acquainted 
with a well-known revolutionist named Orzyeh, so they arrested him 
again, and once more he returned to the dreaded Prison of Peter-Paul. 
Here and in the House of Prevention he remained for another year and 
ahalf. After that he was sent to exile by an ‘administrative order’ for 
eight years. It was at the end of May, 1888, that he started on this his 
long and last journey, and this time he was accompanied by his wife, who 
had bravely determined to share all the sufferings of exile. Bernstein is 
aman of medium size, with a reddish beard, and features that recall, but 


not in a very pronounced manner, his Jewish descent. 


Nicholas Zotoff, Bernstein's companion on the scaffold, was a student 
at the Moscow Academy of Agriculture, the Petrofsko-Rozaumavskaya ; 
but, in 1886, he was arrested for having given hospitality to a political 
exile who had escaped from Siberia. He was also a member of the 
Red Cross Society, constituted for the purpose of collecting books, 
clothes, and money, which were sent to the ‘exiles. When confined 
in prison at Moscow, he found means, on several occasions, of pro- 
testing against the repressive measures enforced by the administrators 
of the prison. Nothing had taken place to justify exceptional rigour on 
the part of the authorities. The prisoners, as a final protest, organized 
a hunger strike which lasted eight days. It does not seem, however, 
that Zotoff’s endeavours were particularly successful, for, instead of 


relaxing the prison discipline, the authorities caused him to be transferred 
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to the terrible Prison of Peter-Paul at St. Petersburg. All this time, of 
course, Zotoff was not brought up for trial ; in fact, he never was tried, 
but he was finally exiled by ‘administrative order ’ for four years to 
Siberia, and consigned to the town of Sourgout. Hardly had he reached 
his destination than he found himself at once involved in another struggle 
with the administration. There were many causes for the dissatisfaction 
then prevailing. Among these were the drunken propensities of the 
local physician. One of Zotoff’s companions, the exile Leo Ivanhoff, was 
seriously ill, and asked permission 
to go to the town of Tobolsk, where 
he could obtain medical advice of 
a more reliable character. During 
three months the local authorities 
made all sorts of pretexts for re- 
fusing to comply 
When at last they 
late, for Ivanhoff 
to Tobolsk. Acts 


lowed one after 


with this request. 
yielded it was too 
died on the road 
of oppression fol- 
the other in such 
rapid succession, that the exiles 
sent a letter to the Governor-General 
of the province, saying they could 
no longer obey chiefs who were 


so cruel, unfair, and arbitrary. As 





a further protest, the exiles at 


Sourgout contriv- ee ed to find means 
to allow two of their companions to escape. When this plan had 
been successfully accomplished, Zotoff told the authorities that 
he had organized the escape of the two exiles as a form of protest 
against the oppressive conduct of the administration. Thereupon Zotoff 
was thrown into prison, and then transferred to the Yakoutsk district, his 
term of exile being augmented for two years. The journey from Tobolsk 
to Yakoutsk took eight months, and when Zotoff reached this latter town 
he was not obliged to go further. It was, therefore, only from a spirit 
of solidarity that he joined in the protests of the other exiles when they 
heard that the Governor, Ostachine, had altered the regulations for travel- 
ling so as to greatly augment the dangers of the road. Zotoff, it will be 
remembered, confessed that when attacked by the soldiers he used his 
revolver and fired at the author of all the evil, the Governor Ostachine. 
Condemned to death, he met his end with great courage, and the letter 


he wrote, just before his execution, I can only qualify as the legacy of a 
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martyr for the cause of Russian Freedom. As it concerns every humane 
person who has the power of speech, or who is able to write, I will 
transcribe the passage in question. Zotoff writes :— 


‘I embrace you all, comrades and brothers, for I feel towards you all as 
towards brothers. Here is my last request and legacy: After we are executed, 
and while the impression of this epilogue of all these horrors is still fresh in the 
minds of the people, do yaur utmost to make this new example of the unparalleled 
cruelty of Russian despotism known to the whole world, Write about it to every 
corner of our common mother-coyntry, Russia. Divulge it also in foreign 
countries. Write about it to George Kennan, and to all those who are doing the 
same work as George Kennan. ‘This is a great task well worth accomplishing ; 
and, if you succeed, the losses we suffered in that terrible butchery will be 
redeemed,’ 


—_. 


Papi Podbelsky, the college companion of Bernstein, who struck the 
Minister of. Public Instruction, Sabouzoff, was living in exile at Yakoutsk, 
He was sitting quietly in his room when he heard the report of fire-arms 
from Notkine’s house, He hastened out to see what was the matter, 
As soon as he entered the yard of Notkine’s house, the soldiers shot him 
down. Subsequently he was, while still breathing, thrown on the sledge 
that contained the dead, He would probably have been buried alive, 
for the soldiers refused to natice the protest of the other exiles who saw 
his condition, had not some person, passing by, interfered in Podbelsky’s 
behalf. Nevertheless, he died shortly afterwards. Podbelsky in 1880 
finished his studies at the gymnasium of Tzoisk, in the government of 
Orenburg. He was very successful and won the gold medal. The 
same year he went to the St. Petersburg Faculty of Law, and it was at 
the annual celebrations of 1881 that he boxed the Minister’s ears. Of 
course he was arrested. But, to his great disappointment, the Govern- 
ment avoided bringing him up for trial. <A trial would have given him 
an opportunity of stating why he had struck the Minister of Public 
Instruction, and thus he could have made known all the grievances of 

the University students. The Government preferred sending him off to 
Siberia for five years by ‘administrative order.’ In 1887 his sentence— 
if an order which is not based on a judgment pronounced after trial can 
| be called a sentence—expired ; but the authorities would not allow him 
| to return. They signified their opinion that he had better remain in 


Siberia for two years more. These two years had also elapsed, and 
perhaps he might, after a little further delay, have been able to leave 
Siberia had he not been killed in the manner already described. During 
his banishment Podbelsky wrote a great deal on sociology, but he did not 
wish to print any of his works till he was away from his place of exile. 
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It is not known what has become of his MSS., but, as he leaves a wife 
and three children, perhaps they have placed these documents in 
safe keeping. 


Peter Mukhanoff, who was also killed in Notkine’s house, was a law 
student at the college of Yaroslavl, and had been arrested at Moscow in 
1886 for lending his passport to a friend who was anxious to get out of 
the country. He was further accused of knowing other revolutionists ; 
and, for these reasons, was sent by ‘administrative order’ for six years to 
Yakoutsk. Pik had also been arrested at Moscow in 1886. Mademoiselle 
Sophia Gurewitch, who was ripped open by a soldier’s bayonet and died 
from the wound, was a student at the Moscow High School, and had 
been arrested in 1886 for communications exchanged between herself 
and some political prisoners. Jacob Notkine, in whose house the exiles 
were set upon by the soldiers, was also among the killed. He was a 
native of Vilna, but had studied at the Arts et Meétiers technical schools 
of St. Petersburg. He was suspected of being acquainted with some of 
the persons who, in 1877, conspired to kill the present Czar, and there- 
fore he was arrested and sent by ‘administrative order’ to Yakoutsk. 
Gregory Shur was born at Izum, in the Government of Kharkof; but, 
beyond the fact that he was arrested in 1887, nothing else is as yet 
known about him. This completes the list of the six persons killed 
during the affray. 


Among the wounded the case of Minor is particularly hard. He 
was studying at Moscow when arrested for participating in a very 
inoffensive demonstration made by some students. He was also 
accused of having taken part in the management of a sick-benefit 
fund organized by the students, and it was further stated he had read 
a few prints which had not been previously submitted to the censor- 
ship. For these heinous crimes he was ordered to reside for ten years 
at Verkhoiansk, one of those places in the Arctic regions beyond 
Yakoutsk which the exiles said they could not reach if they did not 
carry more luggage than Ostachine by his new regulations proposed to 
allow. Michel Orloff, who was also among the wounded, had _ been 
treated with similar severity. He was a student at the St. Petersburg 
University when the police arrested him, because they suspected he was 
acquainted with the celebrated conspirator Lopatine. In 1885, after 
about a year’s detention, he was released. A few months later he was 
however re-arrested, though no new facts could be adduced against him. 
The police had simply, and on second thoughts, come to the conclusion 
it would be safer to take him again. After detaining him for some time 
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they determined to send him by ‘administrative order’ for three years 
to Jalontorovsk, a town which, being in South-Western Siberia, is not 
so very far. Unfortunately, while he was living in this place, he 
imprudently took a walk, and went nearly a couple of miles outside 
the town. That a man unconvicted of any offence should take a 
country walk of two miles when there is an administrative order that 
he must reside in a particular town is apparently looked upon as a most 
dangerous offence. For punishment, Orloff was transferred to Sourgout, in 
the far northern latitudes where all is so bleak and cold that at times it is 
not possible to procure even the commonest bread, and the wretched 
exiles have to live for months almost exclusively on fish. At Sourgout 
Orloff met Zotoff, and together they organized the escape of the two 
prisoners. For this Orloff was also ordered to Yakoutsk. Perhaps I 
should add that as a student Orloff had won the gold medal at the 
Woronsch gymnasium, and being one of the most able pupils he 
was much esteemed and even beloved by the professors. 


These little biographical notices, though so short and incomplete, will 
serve to indicate what class of men the Russian Government takes 
special delight in persecuting. It has been said that the political exiles 
are particularly difficult to manage, that they too readily take offence, 
exaggerate small grievances, and bring down upon themselves the ill- 
treatment they too often receive. If this were so it would scarcely be 
surprising. To be punished without trial, when no proof is given of 
offence committed, to be taken from a university where honours have 
been won, and assimilated with common convicts, is enough to make a 
highly educated, honourable, and sensitive person somewhat restive ; but 
how much more must this be the case if all that life in Siberia means is 
borne in mind. I have had the good fortune to meet an exile who, not 
long ago, escaped from Siberia, and who had been incarcerated for four 
years in the now celebrated prison of Lower Kara. From him, as from 
letters received from exiles who are still in Siberia, I was able to glean 
some idea of what suffering has to be endured. The Russian revolu- 
tionary prints, also notably the JZessenger of the Will of the People, 
the Narodnia Volta, have from time to time published heartrending 
accounts, and these on various occasions I have had translated. In the 
course of casual conversations with the escaped exile just mentioned, I 
learnt that he was the son of a provincial nobleman named Kaschintzeff. 
His father was a landed proprietor, a captain in a regiment of Hussars, 
a member of the Russian County Council or Semstvo, and afterwards a 
Judge of the Peace in the town of Koupiansk, Government of Kharkoff. 
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This, it will be seen, is scarcely the stock from which a revolutionist 
might be expected to spring. Nevertheless, Kaschintzeff was not quite 
twenty-one years old when arrested. He had been a student at the 
University of Kharkoff, and had helped to organize what was then 
called the South Russian Workmen’s Union. As several of his fellow- 
students were arrested he went to Kieff ; here the police also made per- 
quisitions and found revolutionary pamphlets, proclamations, false 
passports ;in a word all the apparatus of a professional conspirator. It 
is true that at Kieff, Kaschintzeff with the assistance of ten friends, 
mostly young noblemen like himself, had only succeeded in grouping 
about thirty workmen so as to constitute a local branch, still they had 
all adopted the programme of the Will of the People Party, so they could 
not expect to escape arrest when discovered. The police succeeded 
in seizing in all twenty persons, and they were brought before a 
court-martial. Shortly after this capture the Czar, Alexander II, 
was killed, and this of course rendered their case much more serious, 
Three of the prisoners were condemned to death, but the sentence was 
commuted to hard labour for life. The others were to undergo long 
terms of exile, and Kaschintzeff, in spite of his youth, was condemned 
to ten years’ penal servitude. 


After a few months’ detention, Kaschintzeff was ordered off direct ta 
Kara. This journey took nearly a year to accomplish. They stopped 
on the road, at about twenty large prisons and several hundred small or 
étape prisons. Some of these latter were of recent construction and 
built according to model and approved principles; others were some- 
thing absolutely incredible for their state of filth and lack of sanitary 
conveniences. A good many of the prisons seemed as if they dated 
back to the time of Peter the Great. At times, the exiles had to sleep 
in dilapidated places where there remained neither doors nor windows. 
Other prisons had no fireplaces, and to obtain a little warmth it was 
necessary to light a bonfire in the middle of the room. Often the prisoners 
had to sleep on the bare floor, and in many instances even a plank bed was 
an unknown luxury. For the women prisoners these hardships were 
particularly dreadful, and not merely on account of the physical 
suffering. When there were two of more rooms in the prisons, it was 
possible to separate the women from the men; but, in many cases, the 
prison-house simply consisted of a long wooden hut with one single 
room. In these sort of barns a division curtain was extemporized by 
stitching together petticoats, handkerchiefs, wraps, &c. ; and this strange 


screen was hung across the room. The women remained on the one side 
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and the men on the other. One wooden tub placed in the middle of the 
room serves for every purpose, and produces such a fearful stench that 
vomiting and severe illness often ensue. On the banks of the rivers 
which have to be crossed, though there are no bridges, fearful scenes 
sometimes occur. The river may be too swollen by rains or melting 
snow to be forded. Or else the ice is not yet firm enough for it to be 
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Exiles on the Match. 


possible to walk across. The first batch arriving probably find sufficient 
shelter in the prison house built near the ford. But, if they cannot cross 
quickly, another batch of prisoners will come up, and another, and 
another ; till, at last, what was intended to hold fifty or sixty persons 
may be thronged by five or six hundred exiles. The overcrowding is 
then appalling, and no language can describe the horror of the situation. 
in winter, the exiles suffer terribly from the cold ; in summer from the 
mosquitoes ; all the year round from the vermin. Nor are they clothed 
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sufficiently for so rigorous a climate. The men have a coarse canvas 
shirt, and trousers of similar material, that are more like two sacks than 
the nether garment. The peculiar Russian leather shoe has long 
strings, which, from the back of the heel, can be twisted round and round, 
up to the knee, and this gives a little more shape to the leg-covering. 
Then there is a great cloth coat. In winter the trousers are also of 
thick cloth, and a highly odoriferous sheep-skin is provided to put under 
the coat. 


At the large towns there are depots of clothes, but these are badly 
kept, and are sometimes damp or in part destroyed by vermin. Kas- 
chintzeff once saw a fellow prisoner who, on receiving what was called 
a new sheep-skin, gave it a shake. The whole of the wool came off. 
It had been entirely detached by vermin, and the skin alone remained. 
This meant terrible suffering for the wearer ; for, apart from the torment 
of the vermin, with the wool he lost the chief heat-preserving part of 
the coat. To make up for such deficiencies, and to better combat the 
cold, the exiles and the prisoners have to stuff straw, hay, dried herbs or 
leaves, up their sleeves and trousers, so as to increase the thickness of 
their clothing. Then, of course, there is no such thing as soap, towels, 
combs or brushes to be obtained. It is even only on rare occasions that 
the prisoners can procure a little plain water. With this they make 
efforts, more or less ineffectual, to wash themselves, and then have to lift 
the corner of their coats to wipe their hands and faces. As if all this 
was not in itself trouble enough, the authorities have invented ingenious 
methods of further tormenting the prisoners, which are applied on the 
smallest provocation. For instance, the men are often ordered to 
have half their heads shaved. This, of course, gives the prisoners 
a ridiculous appearance, and is a humiliation and an insult greatly 
relished by the brutal officials. Also in far-off Siberian stations the 
razors are not of first-class quality, nor are skilful barbers available. 
Some soldier, with a rough and knotted razor, shaves the unfortunate 
prisoner, and, by dint of hard scraping, contrives to remove the hair, but 
not without inflicting very great pain upon his patient. One of my 
friends, a gentleman of high birth and possessing considerable wealth, 
was shaved when an exile in Siberia, by a common-law convict. This 
convict, by way of inspiring confidence, informed my friend that he had 
been sent to Siberia because, in various drunken riots and quarrels, he 
had contrived to kill thirty-five persons! This extemporized barber, 
when left alone, was of a very amiable disposition, but if scolded or 
irritated he was subject to attacks of homicidal mania. As, however, he 
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was not known to entertain any sort of political opinion, the Russian 
Government could afford to treat him leniently. Wholesale homicide 
is a trifling peccadillo as compared to, for instance, reading a political 
pamphlet which is not approved by the police censorship. When 
considered disorderly or dangerous, or likely to attempt escape, the 
prisoners have chains fixed to their feet. These join a bar of iron that 


hangs down between the legs, and is held up by another chain, which is 


fastened round the waist, or carried up to the neck. Even this is not 
always considered sufficient. Some prisoners are chained to a wheel- 
barrow. Wherever they go, both day and night, they must push this 
wheelbarrow before them. Even when they lie down to sleep the 
wheelbarrow is not removed, but the prisoner must find place to lay 
the wheelbarrow by his side, and make himself*as comfortable as he 
may with this most awkward bed-fellow. Such are some of the methods 
which, in this age of advanced civilization, this nineteenth century of 
Christianity, Holy Russia adopts to inspire its people with love and 
confidence in their anointed autocrat and Czar, their ‘little father’ as 
he is fondly called ! 


It was after a year’s suffering of this nature that Kaschintzeff reached 
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Kara. To describe the life within the walls of this now celebrated prison 

a periodical rather than a book would have to be published, for the life 

changes according to ‘the wind from St. Petersburg.’ Sometimes the 

prisoners are treated with comparative leniency, sometimes with great 
harshness, and this depends on the tone of the communications received 
from the central Government. Still more depends on the character and 
disposition of the director of the prison ; and, as these functionaries are 
constantly changed, so also the life of the prisoners alternates from bad 
to worse; or from worse back again to bad. For instance, when 
Kaschintzeff arrived at Kara, there were some workshops within the 
prison, so that the prisoners could employ a part of their time. Ina 
few months, these were abolished, and the prisoners were left with no 
occupation. They were forbidden to mend their own clothes. Any 
work tools, even needles, were considered dangerous. With a needle and 
other tools a man might kill himself, or effect his escape, or do something 
or another that would give trouble and annoyance to the authorities ; 
therefore the latter organized frequent perquisitions to seize such objects. 
Some of the officials are of the lowest type, and are utterly unworthy to 
hold the responsible position they occupy. The political prison of Kara 
was under the direction of a captain of the Irkoutsk gendarmes, named 
Manaeff, at the time when Kaschintzeff arrived. This was a man utterly 
devoid of character. He had no particular purpose in view; he did not 
mean to be brutal, and, when sober, he was fairly reasonable ; but his 
moments of sobriety were few and far apart. Under the influence of 
drink, he committed the most foolish and brutal acts. When he assisted 
at the perquisitions, the prisoners had to observe the greatest care so 
as to avoid bad treatment. On one occasion, for instance, entering a 
kamera or room occupied by a dozen or so prisoners, Manaeff heard 
one of the exiles request a soldier not to step on his coat, as the soldier 
climbed on his zavy, or plank bed. ‘What,’ exclaimed the drunken prison 
director, ‘not step! who dares to say that my soldiers shall not step 
anywhere? They shall step anywhere, everywhere, and on anything.’ 
Thereupon Manaeff, in drunken fury, made the soldiers trample upon 
the beds, upon any clothes or other objects belonging to the prisoners 
that happened to be lying about, destroying and soiling these articles 
as far as possible. On one other occasion, one of the prisoners 
was very ill, and therefore could not rise when Manaeff entered the 
kamera. The other prisoners apologized on behalf of their sick comrade, 
explaining that he was ill; but Manaeff was much too drunk to under- 
stand any such excuse. He ordered one of the soldiers to seize the 
sick man by the hair and lift him up. 
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Manaeff had a worthy colleague in the person of Schemacha-Sokov, 
who was the commander of the military garrison at Kara. This 
estimable pair were both drunkards and gamblers, and, to make matters 
worse, they used to gamble and drink together. Sometimes they were 
inseparable and bosom friends, sometimes mortal enemies. Scenes 
ensued that are incredible, even in Russia, for they are characteristic 
only of Siberia. They typify the manners, or rather the total absence 
of manners, of these far-off stations. Gambling between drunkards 
naturally leads to fierce quarrelling, and Schemacha-Sokov, when under 
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the influence of alcohol, and of continued ill-luck, had an awkward pro- 
pensity for drawing his revolver. It seemed to him quite natural to try 
and take the life of the man who had taken his money. When Manaeff 
had been fortunate, and Sokov was getting furious, Manaeff prudently 
rose, hastened to his own house and locked himself up. This rendered 
Sokov all the more furious ; and on one occasion, being unable to master 
his feelings, he rushed, revolver in hand, to Manaeff’s house.: Here the 
gendarmes, who were under the orders of the director of the prison, 
met Sokov, and tried to pacify him. Losing all sense of dignity, Sokov 
declared that Manaeff was a thief, a blackguard, and, after using many 
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other choice expressions, manifested his firm determination to kill him. 
The gendarmes were equally firm, and would not let the drunken officer 
pass. Sokov, powerless against the gerdarmes, but in no wise appeased, 
reeled hastily back to his own quarters, and there ordering the alarm to 
be sounded put all his troops under arms. He then drew his sword and 
marched them, in battle array, to Manaeff’s house, with the determination 
to besiege the domicile, and slaughter its owner. The soldiers were not 
a little perplexed as to what they should do, as also the gendarmes who 
protected Manaeff's house. Sokov ordered his soldiers to load and to 
fire. The gendarmes tried to open negotiations so as to gain time, 





while the soldiers delayed in the loading of their guns. Sokov raved 
and yelled, and fortunately worked himself up to such a paroxysm of . 
excitement that he fell to the ground in a drunken fit. The danger was 
then over, for, instead of fighting, his soldiers quietly carried him home 
to bed, and the next morning, Sokov had forgotten the whole incident, 
and even swore that Manaeff was the best of all friends. 


To be governed by two such men was not reassuring to the prisoners. 
Not only had they to endure many acts of aggression, and _ uncalled-for 
punishment, but they soon discovered that the money which their parents 
sent them did not arrive. Letters came announcing that sums had been 
forwarded, but the director of the prison, Manaeff, declared they had 
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not come to hand. Among the soldiers the same complaints were heard. 
Sokov, their commander, also denied that he had received any remit- 








tances for the troops under his command. At last the complaints became 
so general that an inquiry was instituted by the superior authorities. 
Then it was discovered that Sokov gambled with the money relations 
sent to his soldiers, and that Manaeff gambled with the money which 
was sent by friends to the political prisoners placed under his care. 





Both these officials were tried, convicted, and sent to penal servitude. 
When, four years later, Kaschintzeff, having served the first term of his 





exile in prison, was sent to Yakoutsk, he met his former master and 
prison director, Manaeff, working in irons as a common convict. The 
next director of the Kara prison was not a drunkard nor a thief, he was 
only a madman. His name was Shoubin, and his madness assumed the 
form of intense fury and rage against everybody. During the accesses, 





he screamed, shouted, insulted every one, and caused prisoners, soldiers, 
anybody he might meet, to be seized, thrown in cells, put in irons, and 
otherwise punished, for no other reason than that of satisfying his mad 
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freak. The Government was ultimately apprised of his state of mind, 
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and had him removed. The next director was a gendarme named 
Nicholaeff, who formerly served under the sanguinary Mouravieff, of Polish 
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renown. He had profited by the lessons given by his master during 
the suppression of the Polish insurrection. Nicholaeff bore so bad a 
character that it was difficult to find him employment in Russia, and 
consequently he was despatched to Kara. Here, he at once began 





c| intriguing against the other officials at the station, denouncing them to 
3 the central authorities for being too lenient towards the political prisoners. 
4 These officials, finding their position menaced, formed a confederacy 
p | against Nicholaeff. In their turn they denounced him, and finally secured 


his dismissal. Thus the directors follow each other in rapid succession, 
and the life of the prisoners varies with each change of officials. 





The men’s political prison at Lower Kara, about which so much has 
been said of late, consists of a long building divided into four kamera, 
or rooms, which are well lit by three windows for each kamera. Then 
there is a long passage, and at each end two wings. In one of the wings 
there is a fifth kamera, which is sometimes used as a sort of hospital or 
infirmary, and in the other wing the closets, &c. In the kameras there are 
rough tables, benches, a stove, and round the walls sloping planks, which 
constitute the zary, or beds. Here the prisoners lie down side by side, 
a sometimes at considerable distances apart—that is, if the prison is not full ; 
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sometimes touching each other like herrings in a box when the prison, 
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on the contrary, is crowded. This prison-house is built within a very 
high wooden stockade, which blocks out the view of the surrounding 
country, and forms an inclosed yard. In one corner there is a hut con- 
taining small cells for those who are to be punished by cellular confine- 
ment. In another corner there is the now disused workshop. In the 
centre the bath-house and the kitchen. Soldiers or gendarmes are always 


on guard in the passage of the prison or in the yard, but sleep outside. 


Just as the cafes in Paris, which appear similar to the outside and 
casual observer, are in reality completely different to each other in 
their political, social, artistic, literary, or commercial tone, so also the 
kameras of the political prisons differ. One of the kameras is known 
as being particularly agitated. Here, at irregular intervals, the quiet 
repose of prison life is startled and disturbed by the sudden outburst 
of violent theoretical disputation. ‘The various and rival revolutionary 
programmes are violently, bitterly, acrimoniously debated, analyzed, 
defended, and attacked. 


The second kamera labours under painful silence. Its inmates 
prefer reading to talking. They study. The authorities supply them 
with a certain quantity of paper, but each sheet is carefully numbered, 
an account is kept, and it has all to be given back to the director of the 
prison before any more paper can be obtained. Every thing the 
prisoners write, all the notes they take, are liable to be read by the 
officials. One of the safest forms of study therefore is the study of 
languages, and in this the prisoners largely indulge. The third room 
may be defined as the frivolous kamera. Here the prisoners indulge 
more freely in such small games as are allowed—chess, draughts, &c. 
Here also they contrive to make a few funny or witty remarks, and 
even attempt an occasional practical joke. From this kamera there 
arises at times the strangest of all prison sounds—a peal of laughter. 
The fourth kamera is a hybrid kamera. It partakes a little of the 
characteristics of all the three other kameras. One of the tortures of 
prison life is that of not being in accord with fellow-prisoners. As a rule 
the greater part of the day is absorbed by reading ; this, better than all 
other occupations, takes the prisoner’s mind away from the prison. 
Then there is the hour or so given to exercise. The exiles do not 
leave the prison, but walk up and down the yard watched by some 
ten or so soldiers. As the ground is somewhat slanting they contrive 
at times to pour out some water, which freezes as it flows downwards, 
and thus constitutes a slide, on which the prisoners recreate themselves, 
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Then there are the meals, the occasional outbursts of conversation, and 
such occupations as in spite of the supervision of the authorities the 
prisoners manage to invent. These in the main consist of attempts to 
mend clothes and re-bind books. Every eight or ten weeks each 
prisoner has his turn to act as cook, and this by providing some 
employment is considered a great relief. 


After a short time of confinement a strong desire for physical 
exercise develops itself, and to satisfy this need the prisoners generally 
manage to construct a rough trapeze, which they suspend to the 
rafters. This of course is against all the rules, but if the director is 
of a kindly disposition he will not take any special pains to ferret the 
trapeze out of its hiding-place. The greatest of all joys is the arrival 
of the post. It comes in every Saturday, but as the letters must first be 
read by the superintendent they are not distributed to the prisoners till 
the Sunday. Sometimes there are also small packages sent by parcel 
post containing such objects as underclothing, tobacco, &c. These at 
once become public property. Such articles as tobacco are of course 
evenly divided among the prisoners. After the distribution rejoicings 
ensue, which are all the more cordial and general as each has shared 
equally in the good things that have come. As a rule there is a fair 
supply of letters, but the parents can only write of personal family 
affairs, and must not give any political or general news. The prisoners 
have no right to reply. The director of the prison alone may answer 
the questions asked, and this merely on a postcard. He generally states 
what is the condition of the prisoner’s health, and what the prisoner 
would especially like his parents to send him. 


The communistic self-government of the Siberian prisons is one of 
the most curious phases, and presents what many will consider the 
brightest side of the life led by the exiles. At Kara especially the 
prisoners have always sought to constitute themselves into a little 
Commune. The first step is to appoint a representative,a Starost. This 
dignitary, the Lord Mayor of the prisoners, is generally elected for a 
period of six months. Then comes :the constitution of the municipal 
or communal budget. This is done by a sweeping measure of general 
nationalization. All the money the prisoners receive from their parents 
or friends has to be paid into the common communal fund. The 
prisoners, by vote, decide how the money shall be spent. Every prisoner 
has a vote, even though he is never able to give anything to the common 
fund. Property qualifications are not recognized. The prisoner who 
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contributes the most does not receive more than the prisoner who gives 

nothing at all. When the community has decided how the money shall 

be spent, the Starost carries out the instructions given by his constituents. 

The principal objects bought are tea, sugar, vegetables, and tobacco. In 

the passage of the Lower Kara prison there is a cupboard where these 

things are kept, and are there placed under the special care of the Starost. ? 
He watches the store and notifies to the community when the provisions 
are running short. On him also weighs the heavy responsibility of dis- 
tributing fairly among all the prisoners what has been purchased. He 
has to conciliate communal interests with individual proclivities. For 
this purpose a small portion of the common fund is given to each member 
of the community. The individual can thus, by paying, obtain more 
than his share of tea, tobacco, sugar, or whatever other objects may 
constitute his special weakness in life. Thus the one who deems real 
joy rests in the quality of tobacco, has better tobacco, but must in 
consequence be content to drink tea without sugar. The com- 
munity also elects a bread-cutter, who receives the huge round loaves 
sent from the military barracks and divides them among the prisoners. 
Finally there are the two bath-warmers. Those who are elected to this 
position are not allowed to be cooks. Such a cumulation of functions 
would be considered most unfair ; it would constitute a privileged class. 
To be bath-warmer and cook would give too much employment to the 


elected, and the happiness of having something to do is such a rare 





pleasure that it has to be divided among the community with even more 
care and impartiality than the money and various gifts received. The 
authorities have often tried to break up these communities formed by the 
prisoners, and a regulation was issued that the moneys should only be 
spent according to the directions given by the person to whom the money 
was sent. The manceuvre has failed. The prisoners still refuse to 
consider the money sent them as their private property, and only 
spend it for purposes of common utility, and according to the desire ex- 


pressed by a majority vote of the community. 


As compared to the dull routine of English prisons, this life at Kara 
may seem preferable, but it is difficult to understand, in England, how 





much the Russian prisoner is subject to the caprice of the prison director. 
Sometimes the administration is very arbitrary ; it worries by constant 


interference, permitting this and then withdrawing the permission, 
granting and then forbidding petty privileges. One day the prisoners 
are allowed to smoke, the next day smoking is prohibited, or clse the 
trapeze is interfered with. The hygiene of the prison is bad, and- there 
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is a bad moral condition. Life becomes devoid of all interest, the 
prisoners grow incapable of reading, become nervous, and sometimes 


commit offences in the hope of being condemned to solitary confinement, 
and thus obtain a change from the life and the society of which they 
are thoroughly wearied. Of the two solitary confinement is infinitely 
the worse, and this is proved by the more recent reports received from 
the central cellular prison of Shlisselburg, where the rate of mortality 
among the political prisoners is very high, and the prevalence of in- 
sanity is greatly increasing. Also it would appear that the number 
of prisoners sent to Kara has much decreased of late. When Kaschin- 
tzeff was at Kara there were about seventy political prisoners ; when 
Madame Sihida was flogged to death at Ust-Kara, it is stated that there 
were in the male prison of Lower Kara only thirty prisoners. Now that 
these thirty prisoners have simultaneously attempted to commit suicide, it 
is probable they will be scattered in different directions, and the governor 
of this prison will be changed again, as also many of the regulations. 


Nor will this suffice. The whole system of political persecution must 
be reformed out of existence. The facts that are before the English- 
speaking public constitute but a small portion of the record of Siberian 
martyrdom, to which has to be added the chronicle of the dark deeds 
performed in the Bastilles of European Russia. It will be necessary 
to write volumes upon the subject, and as Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence 
roused the people of England by his accounts of the tortures inflicted 
upon the Neapolitan prisoners, so might, with advantage, the coming 
statesmen of the present generation plead on behalf of the political exiles 
of Siberia. Then what we have done for Italy we may repeat in favour 
of the young Russia that craves for civilization and longs for freedom. 

ADOLPHE SMITII. 
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A REMINISCENCE AND A CRITICISM 


FLERE is hidden deeply in 


s ») 
oJ “ 
&“ - . the heart of the West 
a Country a secluded valley 


whose surrounding hills are 
fledged with fern and _ slim, 
small-leaved elms; while through 

the midst the tiniest of rivers 
winds its way to sea. The surrounding 
country is high and bare, with wind-swept ficlds and low stone fences, 
in whose turf- covered interstices nature has sown a kindly crop of shrub- 
oak and wild flower. Here and there a poor village or quaint church 
town with square grey tower lifts itself above the undulations of the 
down, and forms a centre alike for social gathering and _ religious 
devotion. Oftentimes indeed ‘the tower served in the old days 
for other sterner uses, and stood as a landmark for weary, storm- 
tossed sailors, or for a last stronghold of defence against lawless 
robber or marauding lord. From the valley, however, of which I speak 
no one would guess at the character of the surrounding country, 
at the great cliffs which are within rifle-shot of its peaceful trees and 
waters, at the great breakers which roll ceaselessly in from the Atlantic 
upon the little sandy ‘Porth’ to whose shore the valley-river hurries 
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through the pleasant marsh-lands. For where the declivity begins—two 
miles from the sea—a tall wood fills the hollow of the down, and 
clothes the descent thickly with feathery pine and elm, so densely grown 
that even the noisy stream flows unseen beneath the branches of the 
trees. The path beneath the trees is verdant with fern and flower, and 
winds onward and downward ever, till almost upon the sea-level it reaches 
a white swing-gate, beyond which half-a-dozen cottage roofs mark the 
last descent of the hill. If we pass the gate, the village inn, cynosure of 
the locality, lies before us at the base of a field orchard, backed by a row 
of elms, above which in springtime the rooks and jackdaws wheel 
and chatter noisily. On the right, the river rushes from the woods 
under a rough bridge of stone and timber within a dozen yards of the 
stables and farm buildings at the back of the hostelry ; on the left, a 
little brook borders the steep lane in haste to join the larger stream, and 
on the side of the hill beyond the brook, a wide path leads up to an old 
stone manor house, which has now for many a year been used as a 
convent by the nuns of Lanherne. 


Here it was that one day some years ago, weary but not sated with a 
long summer’s painting on the Cornish coast, I came almost by chance— 
having driven twenty miles across country from my last resting-place in 
quest of fresh material. How easy to recollect, how difficult, if not im- 
possible, to convey the impression of that first entrance to what became 
to me in after years almost a home. A dark doorway leading to two or 
three narrow rooms, equally compounded, as I soon grew to know, of 
bar, sitting-room, and kitchen ; a distant view of villagers over their beer 
in the furthest room, and a shy girl with the true west-country rose-flush 
on her cheek serving them ; gleams of pewter, glass, and a s¢/houette of a 
stout, broad-shouldered man, who seemed to be silently master of the 
situation ; the usual plain chairs and tables, dark with use and age, in 
the front room, and, with a quiet, self-contained manner in which dignity 
and kindliness were subtly blended, a lady waiting, in the old phrase, ‘to 
know my will” My ‘will’ was to stop if I could—if I might—for 
evidently here it was a question not of money so much as of goodwill— 
so I proffered my request for accommodation somewhat hesitatingly. 
‘Would they put up a painter for a few days? Could I have a bedroom 
and a room to put my litter in?’ and so on. I was conscious not 
altogether comfortably, of a quiet, judging glance—an estimation—a 
pause 





before my interlocutress answered, having apparently decided 
in my favour, ‘Would I come upstairs and see ?’ [the faintest note of 
interrogation would express the question.] So she took me upstairs 
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into a long low chamber, which certainly did not provide the usual 
accommodation I had been accustomed to find in country hostelrics. 
The walls were covered with pictures, in one of which I recognized a 
photograph from a friend’s work, chiefly sketches in oil and water- 
colour; the piano was bloated with music, most of which seemed to 
be Chopin and Beethoven; and a volume of Schubert stood upright 
in front of the keys. The book-case was literally crammed with 
books—‘ Esmond’ standing by the side of Newman’s, ‘ Apologia’ 
and Kingsley’s ‘Water Babies, and Hawker’s ‘Cornish Ballads’ 
fraternizing amicably with ‘The Outcasts of Poker Flat’ and the 
‘Inland Voyage.’ The mantelpiece too was crowded with photographs, 
and some big white lilies stood in pots in front of the lattice windows. 


Try to fancy it: a still July afternoon, the sun bright without the 
house shining on the grey elms and the gnarled apple-trees which stood 
in an orchard close by, occasionally only the laugh of a child or the sound 
of an unhurried foot passing down the lane seaward,a faint suggestion of 
sound in the air which told of the unseen ocean, and an intermittent 
clinking of mugs from the kitchen below, where, as I discovered after- 
wards, the more respectable amongst the villagers were allowed—the word 
is strictly accurate, for they were not invited or encouraged—to take 
their afternoon beer. The interior of the room was dim, for the house 
was an old stone one with very thick walls, and the windows were but the 
ordinary cottage lattice filled with diamond panes of indifferent glass, and 
cumbrous wooden sashes and crossbars. My conductress stood gravely 
by the door, expectant, but not anxious for my decision. I asked her if 
this was the room that she proposed to give me, and she replied quite 
simply that it was the only one she and her sister had, but 





anyhow the 
matter was arranged, and I stayed. The days passed quickly, the 
weather was perfect, and (fortunately) no one came to stay at the inn but 
myself. My hostess and I grew to be very good friends, and every 
evening when supper was well over, and the last of the respectable 
villagers had been gently suggested away to his wife and family ; 
when the father, who was nearly fourscore, had creaked his solid way to 
bed, and the son, who lived at an adjoining farm, had mounted his 
nag and clattered homeward, she would come softly upstairs, and 
opening the door of my sitting-room, start the evening’s entertainment, 
as it were, by asking if there were anything more that she could do for 
me. This was a ‘formula, as Charles Reade would put it, to which I 
duly replied, generally with the request for a little whisky and water 
which she would bring, and still linger, standing just inside the room with 
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one hand resting against the half-shut door, and the other holding her 
bedroom candlestick: I can see her now 





a tall slight figure, with deep-set, 
serious eyes, from which it struck me that the light and colour had faded 
a pale face, a lofty forehead, and plainly-braided light-brown hair 
above all a sensitive nervous mouth, the upper lip rather too long and 
straight for beauty, and habitually pressed against the lower as though 
to conceal pain. The dress, always very simple, of some gray or 
brownish-yellow stuff, the whole expression of the figure and face gentle, 
yet austere. I never, in my life, met a woman so entirely mistress 
of herself, so secure in her fortress of purity and unselfishness, so 
resolutely brave, not only to do the thing which she thought right, but 
to make others do it, if speech or action of hers could possibly avail. Still, 
even a good woman is but a woman after all, and her one innocent enjoy- 
ment indoors was—a talk. So night after night we chatted for a long time 
in our respective positions, I sitting back in an arm-chair with my pipe 
and grog, and she standing by the table or door—for no entreaty would 
prevail upon her to sit down—and she told me many things :—of the 
wild flowers and ferns that grew in Carnanton woods, of the wrestling 
bouts in which her father had distinguished himself a generation since, of 
her relations and friends in London, of the awful weather ‘ to the Porth, 
that winter, of the quiet holy life led by the nuns at the gray stone abbey 
which looked down upon the river and the Inn, of the young couples 
who would come to them now and again to spend their honeymoon, 
of her fondness for the sea, the fields, and the wood, and yet how 
she could ‘seldom get out for a walk’ during the summer time; of 
her brief visits to London, of her intense love of music, of the books in 
the little book-case I had noticed when I first arrived, and how most 
of them had been given her at various times by friends who had ‘ stayed 
with us at the Falcon.’ Amongst the photographs on the mantelpiece, 
one was of a small, dark girl, of unmistakably Jewish type, with eyes 
that seemed too large for the delicate features, and far too sad for 
their youthfulness of line and contour. In its way I had rarely seen 
a face which was at once so interesting, so intellectual, so beautiful, 
and, alas! so unhappy; and somehow, after the first subjects of talk 
had been well exhausted, our speech would be apt frequently to 
turn in the direction of the original, and my hostess would tell me 
all about Amy Levy. She had come down there ill, it appeared, some 
two years before, and had been nursed—that was a matter of course 
(Miss——— nursed everybody, if they would in the least give her per- 


1 Let me be accurate ; for though my hostess told me much of Miss Levy’s charm, gentleness, 
and intelligence, she would never tell me any details of her life. 
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mission—sometimes, indeed, when they would not)—and she had been 
a dweller in Bloomsbury all her life, and knew nothing about the 
country ; and my landlady had, in her capacity of nurse, taken her 
into the woods and fields,and down amongst the caves on the Porth, 


Basa ch 


and taught her all those strange, hidden trifles of earth, sea, and air,’ 
which only the dwellers in, and lovers of, the country know, and the ss 





girl—for she was quite a girl then—had taught her instructress. 





what ? Had you asked Miss , She would have told you that there 
was little or nothing of which she had not talked with her patient, on 


which her patient had not some store of knowledge and thought. 


In the Club the other night I took up a very small, quaintly-bound 
book, entitled ‘ Miss Meredith,’ and turning to the title-page, found it was 
by Amy Levy ; and between the time at which I first heard her name 
in the manner above described, and this present time when I read her 
last work, there had come to her—or rather she had brought herself to 
that terribly strange, sad ending which we all know. In life I never met 
her, but during the last six or seven years, during which she has written, 
and at the close of which she has died, I have always had this pleasant 
picture of these two strangely-assorted women, the dweller in the country 
and the dweller in the town, the undoubting believer and the undoubting 
sceptic, the optimist and the pessimist, the old and the young, the 
‘Martha’ of the village inn, and the ‘ Mary’ of the latest developments 
of artistic thought, science and unbelief, joining together on the broad 
ground of a common humanity, and finding in the silence of Cornish 
woods, and the beauty of Cornish streams and seas, equal interest and 





equal delight—so that I read ‘Miss Meredith’ as perhaps a critic should 
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read every bock if he would do entire justice to its author—that is to 
say, with personal sympathy, and a belief that I should find the story 
extremely interesting ; and so reading, I did find it, not only inter- 
esting, but good, delicate, sincere, artistic work—marked with strong 
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originality, and full of knowledge, and perception which was rather 
hidden than displayed : a book, in fact, conceived from the point of view 
of art, and adequately carried out without weakness, affectation, or adver- 
H tisement. It is hard that one can only say this when it can be productive 
of no pleasure to the author, and when praise or blame are equally futile. 


Hy 
H) 
i Indeed I should scarcely have thought of now writing concerning 
i Miss Levy’s work were it not that I feel that in some measure I owe 
| amends to her art. For it so happened, that the opportunity 





came to me more than a year ago, was offered me, indeed, by the 
authoress herself, of accepting one of her stories. Rightly or wrongly 
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—I would fain think wrongly now—I did not consider it up 
to the mark; and—while asking her to give me a chance upon 
another occasion—rejected it. Let me now therefore do whatever 
is possible to repair my mistake. Works of art are not very common 
nowadays, or indeed at any time, and we are not so glutted with writing 
of fine quality that we can afford to let even little masterpieces pass 
away quite unrecognized. Though it seems to be now agreed that it is 
impolitic and unnecessary personally to honour any great writer who 
can no longer work for us, no one has yet asserted that it is equally 
blamable to endeavour to snatch good work from too early oblivion. 


‘Miss Meredith’ is the story of the engagement of an English gover- 
ness by an Italian family, of her sojourn with them at Pisa, and of her 
love affair with the younger son of the house. The materials are therefore 
sufficiently simple. The story is, in fact—as Lawrence described ‘ Sword 
and Gown’ to be 





a chaplet of cameos with sufficient interest to string 
them together. Nor are the characters, with the exception of the heroine, 
specially interesting or remarkable. Throughout, the work is slight, but 
the slightness is that of intention, not of laziness nor incompetence. The 
especial flavour of the writing lies in the author’s mastery over her material. 
This appears alike in the extent to which each character is delineated, and 
the detail which is suggested in relation to each part of the story. Nothing 
can in one sense be more realistic than the descriptions of the various 
scenes and incidents of the drama ; and yet the realism is so deftly 
introduced, so easily dropped and taken up again, so interwoven with 
the thoughts and characters of the principal personages, that this 
accuracy of detail only strikes us upon critical examination, and never 
for one moment arrests us in our perusal. The realism is, in fact, 
that of the best modern French painting, in which detail is intro- 
duced f/us the light it is seen in, f/us its relative aspect to the scene of 
which it forms a part. If I did not fear to use a painter’s expression, I 
should say that the A/anes of this novel are especially well preserved, and 
with the single exception of one exquisite story by Miss Thackeray,' I am 
acquainted with no tale, professing to tell the love episode of a girl’s life, 
in which emotion and fact are kept so strictly in focus. Compare, for 
instance, the method of such narrative as that of ‘Cometh up as a 
Flower,’ or its masculine prototype, ‘As in a Looking Glass,’ with that of 
Amy Levy in ‘Miss Meredith, and it is impossible to avoid noticing 
the ill-balance (despite great literary ability) of the two first-mentioned 
books. The truth is, that love, and its surrounding passions, do of fill 
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up the whole or even the major part of any human being’s life, even of 
the life of a young girl; and ail books which simply tell the story of the 
heroine’s emotional experience, omitting the account of her intellectual and 
physical lives, must infallibly be caricatures of the passion they profess 
to represent. Miss Meredith—who at the crises of her love affairs gets 
tired, or hungry, or angry because she is snubbed, or feels the marble 
floor cold through the threadbare carpets—is a human being whom we can 
understand, and imagine to have possibly existed; and so, too, when 
she, as it were, frescoes her more intense intercst with her perceptions 
of the angularity and ridiculous cozffure of her pupil, with irritation at 
the fussiness of her pupil's mother, and with many little sharp com- 
mentaries, not in the least emotional or sentimental, and frequently rather 
ill-tempered, upon the life which is going on around her. To write in 
such a manner as the above, and yet to preserve the more ideal portion 
of the story, and render it in no way trivial or commonplace, denotes 
very high art, and is equivalent in fiction to such work as that of Israel's 
in painting—work which is apparently homely in subject, and simple in 
execution, but yet containing many elements of beauty and pathos, and 
really the result, from a technical point of view, of a complete mastery 
over its material and its method. 

I have selected the following passage to exemplify this, not so much 
on account of its being a specially excellent one, as because it appears 
to me to give a fair example of the mingled poetry and realism which 
form the chief charm of Amy Levy’s work, and also because there is to 
be found therein something of that intense, passionate, almost despairing, 


personal note which characterized the author's habit of mind, and which 





—in a greater or less degree—is to be traced throughout her writing. 
CHAPTER VII 
THE HOME-COMING OF THE REBEL. 


THE covered gallery which ran along the back of the house was flooded in the 
afternoon with sunshine. Here, as the day declined, I loved to pace, basking 
in the warmth and rejoicing in the brightness, for, mild and clear as the day 
might be out of doors, within the thick-walled palace it was always mirk and chill. 

The long, high wall of the gallery was covered with pictures—chiefly paintings 
of dead and gone Brogi—most of them worthless taken singly, taken collectively 
interesting as a study of the varieties of famiiy types. 

Here was Bianca, to the life, painted two centuries ago ; the old Marchese 
looked out from a dingy canvas three hundred years old at least, and a curious 
mixture of Romeo and his sister disported itself in powder amid a florid eighteenth 
century family group. Conspicuous among so much indifferent workmanship hung 
a genuine Bronzino of considerable beauty, representing a young man, whose 
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charming aspect was scarcely marred by his stiff and elaborate fifteenth century 
costume. ‘The dark eyes of this picture had a way of following one up and down 
the gallery in a rather disconcerting manner ; already I had woven a series of little 
legends about him, and had decided that he left his frame at night like the 
creatures in ‘ Ruddygore’ to roam the house as a ghost where once he had lived 
as a man, 

Opposite the pictures, on which they shed their light, was a row of windows, 
set close together deep in the thick wall, and rising almost to the ceiling. They 
were not made to open, but through their numerous and dingy panes I could see 
across the roofs of the town to the hills, or down below to where a neglected bit 
of territory, enclosed between high walls, did duty as a garden. 

In one corner of this latter stood a great ilex tree, its massive gray trunk old 
and gnarled, its blue-green foliage casting a wide shadow. Two or three 
cypresses, with their broom-like stems, sprang from the overgrown turf, which, 
at this season of the year, was beginning to be yellow with daffodils, and a 
thick growth of laurel bushes ran along under the walls. An empty marble basin 
approached by broken pavement, marked the site of a forgotten fountain, the 
stonecrop running riot about its borders; the house-leek thrusting itself every 
now and then through the interstices of shattered stone. Forlorn, uncared 
for as was this square of ground, it had for me a mysterious attraction; it 
seemed to me that there clung to it through all change of times and weathers 
something of the beauty in desolation which makes the charm of Italy. 

It was about four o’clock on ‘Thursday afternoon, and I was wandering up and 
down the gallery in the sunshine. 

I was alone for the first time during the last three days, and was making 
the best of this brief respite from the gregarious life to which I saw myself 
doomed for some time to come. ‘The ladies were out driving, paying calls, and 
making a few last purchases for the coming festivities. In the evening Andrea 
was expected, and an atmosphere of excitement pervaded the whole household. 

‘They are really fond of him, it seems,’ I mused, ‘ these people who, as far as 
I can make out, are so cold.” Then I leaned my forehead disconsolately against 
the window, and had a little burst of sadness all by myself. 

The consiant strain of the last few days had tired me, I longed intensely for 
peace, for rest, for affection, for the sweet and simple kindliness of home. 

I had even lost my interest in the coming event which seemed to accentuate 
my forlornness. 

What were other people’s brothers to me? Let mother or one of the girls 
come out to me, and I would not be behindhand in rejoicing. ‘No one wants 
me, no one cares for me, and I don’t care for any one either,’ I said to myself 
gloomily, brushing away a stray tear with the back of my hand. Then I moved 
from the window and my contemplation of the ilex tree, and began slowly pacing 
down the gallery, which was getting fuller every minute of the thick golden 
sunlight. 

But suddenly my heart seem to stop beating, my blood froze, loud pulses 
fell to throbbing in my ears, I remained rooted to the spot with horror, while my 


eyes fixed themselves on a figure, which, as yet on the further side of a shaft of 
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moted sunlight, was slowly advancing towards me from the distant end of the 
gallery. 

‘Is it the Bronzino come to life?’ whispered a voice in the back recess of 
my consciousness. The next moment I was laughing at my own fears, and was 
contemplating with interest and astonishment the very flesh-and-blood present- 
ment of a modern gentleman, which stood bowing before me. 

‘I fear I have startled you,’ said a decidedly human voice, speaking in English, 
with a peculiar accent, while the speaker looked straight at me, with a pair of 
dark eyes that were certainly like those of the Bronzino. 


‘Oh, no; it was my own fault for being so stupid,’ I answered breathlessly, 
shaken out of my self-possession. 


‘Iam Andrea Brogi,’ he said, with a little bow; ‘and I believe I have the 
pleasure of addressing Miss Clarke ?’ 


The situation in the above, it will be observed, is not specially 
original. We have all read something like this before, when the hero 
that is to be, comes down the long gallery and startles the heroine with 
his likeness to one of his ancestors’ portraits. But it is redeemed from 
the commonplace by the brisk, slight manner in which the episode is 
touched, and the fulness of personal feeling with which what may be 
called the mechanism of the scene is informed. Few things could be 
better in their way than the little paragraph describing ‘ the neglected 
bit of territory, enclosed between high walls, which ‘did duty as a 
garden. That paragraph seems to me to hit the exact mean between 
ordinary conventional description and the too elaborate word-painting 
which has been of late in fashion. There is just the suggestion of 
poetry, of romance, of feeling, but it does not elaborate the first, 
magnify the second, or exhaust the third. You have the bit of 
territory plainly before you, and as Miss Meredith saw it, and there 
the matter is happily, easily left to take its right place in the picture. 
Besides which, a writer may be pardoned for remarking that the 
mere mechanism of these few sentences is completely satisfactory. 
‘There clung to it through all change of times and weathers ’—no one 
who was not a good workman would have written that phrase, no one 
who had not an ear for the beauty of words and their fitting collocation. 


Here again is another little piece of word-music : 


‘“ They are really fond of him it seems,” I mused—‘“ these people who, as 
far as I can make out, are so cold.”’ 


Nothing can be less pretentious. The phrasing is almost bald in 
its intense simplicity and the naturalness of its expression, but as 
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the words fall slowly one by one they have a strange, deli- 
berate music of their own. The end of the little sentence completes 
the sound. We listen for it as for the final splash with which a 
pebble reaches the water, after springing from rock to rock down the 
face of a precipitous cliff. Here again, within four lines of the last 
quotation, is another instance of the same merit: ‘I longed intensely 
for peace, for rest, for affection, for the sweet and simple kindliness of 
home. And here we get, not only the incisive, completed music of 
the previous sentence, but the fuller, gentler tone wholly in accord 
with the sentiment expressed. The old test after all is the best, and 
try these sentences by it—namely, by the endeavour to substitute a 
synonym for any of the words used, or to alter the arrangement of those 
which the author has selected. 


To pass to another matter, and to one of more interest to the general 
reader than this of mere craftsmanship, let us ask what is the one 
essential, vital characteristic of our author’s writing? What is it that 
separates that writing from the work of her contemporaries and her 
predecessors? And here I find myself, not for the first time, on very 
delicate ground. The English habit of mind is so little accustomed to 
discriminate between art and personality, so little accustomed to excuse 
any research into a writer’s or a painter’s personal motives or feelings, that 
criticism which seeks to penetrate the secret of these, is but too fre- 
quently esteemed impertinent, even if it be not mistaken. Especially in 
the present instance am I, from the circumstances of the case, extremely 
anxious to avoid causing the slightest vexation to any living friend or 
relative of the author of ‘Miss Meredith. And yet, when so much has 
been said in praise, it would be neither just, nor in the long run kind, to 
hesitate to mark the note which appears to the present writer to be out ot 
tune in the general harmony. That such a note does exist is beyond 
question, and it is traceable alike in Miss Levy’s poetry and her 
prose. Perhaps the most easy definition of what is lacking would be to 
characterize the author’s habit of mind as a pessimistic one, pessimist 
not only with regard to the expectations to be formed from the circum- 
stances of life, and from the actions, and with regard to the motives of 
others, but the far deeper pessimism which not only doubts, but scarcely 
regrets the absence of, any deep-seated happiness, or possible sufficient 
good. The conjecture, the observation, the thought, the pathos and the 
humour, which are found:so subtly and skilfully blended in Miss Levy's 
work, are perhaps all, if carefully examined, a little thin, and more thana 


little hard. One can hardly imagine that this writer would have been an 
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easier person to live with, than she found the world an easy place to live 
in; and finding it very difficult, having perception and knowledge and 
intuitive feeling sufficient to perceive its incongruities, to estimate its 
difficulties, and to gauge its sorrow, she does not seem to have arrived at 
that further stage which renders such an experience possible despite its 
sadness—the stage in which the recognition of sorrow and pain turns 
freely, if not gladly, to action, which seeks to lighten the one and 
decrease the other. Indeed, if we are not very much mistaken, Miss 
Levy’s habitual intellectual aspect towards men, women, and things in 
general, was not unlike that other celebrated one which characterized 
‘Mr. Gedge, the landlord of the Royal Oak,’ who found all his customers 
in the country village in which he lived ‘a poor lot, sir, big and little,’ 
and who, when he removed to a large manufacturing town, was still 
followed by the same bitter experience, and the most notable point in 
‘Reuben Sachs,’ at all events the point which struck the present writer 
most clearly, was the detachment of mind which allowed its young 
Jewish author to write, not exactly so bitterly, but with such absolute 
indifference about the national and social characteristics and peculiarities 
of her own people. There was something positively inhuman in such 
work proceeding from the lips of one who was scarcely more than a girl, 
and it seemed to show not so much the result of bitter experience and 
thwarted effort, as a preconceived determination to see the seamy side— 
a deliberate attempt to banish from her work every gentle prejudice and 
kindly affection which might have pleaded for a softer judgment. 
As is not infrequently the case, the result of this determined, self- 
conscious impartiality, was to produce the very bias against which such 


strict precaution had been taken. 


For fortunately it is just as easy to err on the pessimist as on the 
optimist side of things, and if we set out very determinedly to make 
no allowance for sympathy or sentiment, to suspect our own emotions 
as well as those of others, and analyze to the utmost possible degree 
our perceptions and our prejudices, we are very apt to end by failing 
to see the use and attractiveness of sympathy, feeling, or sentiment 
at all, and very apt to doubt whether one perception or prejudice is 
not much the same as another, equally true for the people, useful for 
the magistrate, and false for the philosopher; and so feeling, or at 
least so arguing—‘or some imperfection of kindliness in thought and 
action is apt to linger with the most cynical—there is apt to grow 
upon us that detachment of mind which is, beyond all other qualities, 


the most fatal possession for the story-teller. In the long run, readers 
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will pardon all else but superiority, and, strange as it may seem, an 
author is wot at liberty, gwd the general reader, to treat his characters, 
or rather the emotions and experiences of his characters, with utter 
indifference ; all else he may do to and with them—plunge them into 
the most utter misery, or reward them with a happiness such as few 
of us have the luck to experience outside the covers of a book. But it 
is quite imperative, if the author is to retain any hold upon his readers’ 
sympathies, that he should /e/ with the people he has created. So truly 
is this the case, that if we read the lives of the great story-tellers, we 
find that almost in proportion to their greatness, was the sense of 
responsibility towards their dramatis persone, and their concern for 
what was to happen to them in the pages as yet unwritten. It is 
an interesting chapter in the history of literature, this which tells us 
how one by one, in many ages and many lands, the romancers fell under 
the spell of their own creations ; and while the world stood waiting 
to know how Becky Sharp would deceive her husband, whether Paul 
Dombey would die, or what was to be the final incident in Jean 
Valjean’s pitiful history, Thackeray, Dickens, and Hugo were sitting 
in their working-rooms in London and at Paris, more interested than 
their youngest reader in the final catastrophe of treachery, death, and 
suffering, of which they were slowly working out the incidents. Much of 
the change which has come over fiction of late years seems to me to be 
connected with this loss of interest, this lack of responsibility and credence 
in the author, towards his story and his characters. One belief has been 
substituted for another. The writer of to-day believes in himself where 
he once believed in his people ; and for such a faith he has the appro- 
priate reward, for if readers concern themselves with him at all, it is with 
him personally, and not the folk whom he creates. Many of us in the 
old days sorrowed with Sidney Carton or Colonel Newcome, with that 
kindly, personal sorrow that we feel when those who are really near to 
us suffer ; but who would dream of being pitiful to the dissected person- 
alities who walk about without any of their seven skins in Mr. Howell's 
stories, or to those of glorified country squires who drag their elephant 
rifles and dress waistcoats through trails of blood, and hordes of 
howling savages, in quest of buried treasure or forgotten cities? 
We feel that to sympathize with such heroes as these would be 
certainly futile and probably impertinent. We can imagine them say- 
ing, ‘Don’t know you!’ to any proffer of sympathy or comprehension. 
And, in a lesser degree but still markedly, this change is manifest 
even in stories such as ‘Miss Meredith, which may be said to be in a 
measure built on the old model, and in which analysis is still restrained 
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within reasonable limits, and the vagaries of filibustering romance are 
not substituted for more accustomed and genuine sources of interest. 
Miss Meredith’s story, cleverly, suggestively, prettily, as it is told, is 
nevertheless told with the author’s sense of its slight importance leaking 
out in nearly every line. There is a flavour of scorn in the telling of 
each incident. 


After all, however, it is by ‘Reuben Sachs’ that Miss Levy’s work 
will be most fitly and finally judged. This is her most important 
book, and is moreover the story which contains her most elaborate 
studies of character and her most ambitious writing. And ‘Reuben 
Sachs’ is, despite all its power and originality, a disappointing 
book. The divorce of sympathy between the author and the characters 
depicted, is complete and manifest, and is forced upon us at every turn 
in the narrative. A few touches of kindliness there are indeed here 
and there, in the delineation of the heroine, Judith Quixano, but for 
scarcely another character throughout the book is there a good word 
said unaccompanied by a sneer or a criticism, and one especial trick 
of thought is continually recurring, which to the present writer 
greatly militates against the enjoyment of the story. This is Miss 
Levy’s habit of setting down any unamiable peculiarity of one of her 
characters which she may have to notice as a ‘tribal’ peculiarity or ‘ Jewish 
characteristic, or some similar phrase which drives home, as it were, 
against her own people, the general accusation, by means of the 
individual instance. Throughout the narrative is kept up this continual 
harping on the unamiable, vulgar, or sordid traits of the Jewish race, till 
at last one feels inclined to say pettishly, ‘Why can’t the woman leave 
her “ people” alone, and if she sees nothing worthy of admiration in the 
Jewish community, go elsewhere for the subject matter of her story ?’ 
Not that the author’s accusations, complaints, or criticisms strike us as 
much exaggerated or unjust, but that so evidently she was not the 
right person to say them; and their continual recurrence is an error 
in art, as well as taste, for reasons which are sufficiently obvious. 
The truth is that Miss Levy’s dissatisfaction had a far deeper root than 
dislike to Semitic usages and peculiarities. The whole note of ‘Reuben 
Sachs’ is one of depression, of disgust with, or rather of distaste for life ; 
especially for ordinary middle-class uneventful life, with its timid pro- 
pricties, conventional pleasures, and unaspiring ideals. Despite these 


and other drawbacks of a similar kind, ‘ Reuben Sachs’ must be counted 
as a remarkable sour de force for a young author, if only because of the 
breadth of character-drawing, of the numerous slight yet vivid sketches 
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of various types introduced therein, and of the ease with which the teller 
of the story stage-manages her dramatis persone, and conveys to the 
reader the sense of reality both in them and their surroundings. There 
are few cleverer passages in latter day fiction than that which describes 
the dinner party in Portland Place after the fasting of the ‘Day of 
Atonement.’ Not only is it good in humour and in varied penetration 
into the varied idiosyncrasies of the numerous people who take part 
therein, but the author has contrived to preserve the drama, the current 
of her story, in a most subtle, skilful manner. We feel the oncoming 
tragedy gradually revealing itself through the commonplace utterances 
of Mr. Bertie Lee-Harrison, through the descriptions of Aunt Rebecca 
and Uncle Samuel, through the squabbles of the children, through even 
the silence of the heroine. Twice or thrice in later portions of the book, 
the uneventful story rises almost to the level of tragedy. The heroine 
loves and is loved by a man whose ambition and common sense are 
stronger than his passion, and having to choose between what is most 
prudent for his future political career, and what is most pleasant and 
ideal to his own perception, he chooses without hesitation and almost 
without regret, the path of practicality and worldly wisdom, and the 
heroine scarcely blames him. She recognizes as clearly as himself his 
right to do what is best from the world’s point of view, and scarcely 
allowing him time to decide, much less to repent of his decision, she 
allies herself to a small, estimable, polite, and well-connected gentleman, 
who can give her a comfortable home, and who will not expect from her 
any especial devotion. So the hero Reuben Sachs gets elected to his 
constituency, and his sweetheart marries her ‘weak Sir Robert, with his 
watery smile and educated whisker,’ and the former duly succeeds in the 
House, and the latter lives comfortably enough we are led to suppose, or 
at all events quietly enough, in a flat at Albert Hall Mansions, till one 
day suddenly her husband tells her at dinner, just before the start for 
some evening reception, that Reuben Sachs is dead: 


It was the first time for some weeks that they had dined alone together, and 
conversation did not flow freely. 

Bertie looked up again, fixing his eyes, not on her face, but on the row of 
pearls at her throat. 

‘ My dear, you will be very much shocked.’ 

‘Yes?’ said Judith interrogatively, eating her soup. 

* Reuben Sachs is dead.’ 

‘It is not true,’ said J udith—and then she actually smiled... . 

. cardiac disease was the immediate cause of his death—cardiac 

disease,’ repeated Bertie, with mournful enjoyment of the phrase, and pulling a 
long face as he spoke. 
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Judith, sitting there like an automaton, eating something that tasted like saw- 
dust, something that was difficult to swallow, was vividly conscious of only this— 
that Bertie must be silenced at any cost. Anything else could be borne, but not 
Bertie’s fluent regrets. 


Another woman would have fainted: there had never been any mercy for 
her: but at least she would not sit there while Bertie talked of it. 
So she lifted up her face, her stony face, and turned the current of his talk. 


He had gone at last, and she stood there motionless by the mantelpiece, 
staring at the card for Lady Kemys’ ‘ At home.’ 

‘Infinite eons,’ seemed to divide the present moment from that other moment, 
half an hour ago, when she had told herself carelessly, indifferently, that she 
would meet Reuben that night. 

It struck her now that all the sorrow of her life, all the suffering she had 
undergone would be wiped out, would be as nothing, if only she could indeed 
meet Reuben—could see his face, hear his voice, touch his hand. Everything 
else looked trivial, imaginary; everything else could have been forgotten, 


forgiven ; only this thing could never be forgiven him, this inconceivable thing 
—that he was dead. 


Before the great mysteries of life her soul grew frozen and appalled. 
It seemed to her, as she sat here in the fading light, that this is the bitter 
lesson of existence: that the sacred serves only to teach the full meaning of 


sacrilege ; the beautiful of the hideous ; modesty of outrage ; joy of sorrow ; life 
of death. 


So with a little paragraph hinting at hope for Judith in the future, 
through the germ of another life which was even then quickening within 
her, the book ends.—With all its faults of temper, of taste, of exaggerated 
requirement from, and too facile discontent with, life—a strong book, full 
of genuine if mistaken thought, full of keen perception and minutely 
accurate observation. Full, too, of—bathed in as it were—that atmo- 
sphere of personal feeling by which works of art alone really exist ; 
for though the author is scornful enough of the puppets she has 
created, and the people whose shortcomings she sees so clearly, she is 
nevertheless at heart not scornful at all, but only simply, passionately, al- 
most childishly angry with the deficiencies of life. An idealist who has 
missed her way, she would fain be pessimistic, fain be matter of fact, but 


the effort is palpably insincere, and is but the reaction from the qualities 
which she professes to despise. 
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In view of what occurred subsequently, these last words which we 
have quoted from ‘ Reuben Sachs’ seem to have been inspired by some 
sinister presentiment, and to point to the frame of mind which rendered 
it possible for a young and lovely girl in the first flush of her genius and 
renown, to quit a life whose contrasts she found unbearable, and whose 
lesson too bitter for endurance. 


HARRY QUILTER. 
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QA Trip fo Bapan’ 


PART II. 


iIOTO, the gay and fashionable city of Japan, the 
seat of many manufactories, porcelain, bronzes, 
embroideries, the home and foundation of a 
school of painters, was the seat of the Govern- 
ment long before the present capital of Tokio 





had its reign. It owed its origin as a royal 
residence to the peculiar custom of the Mikado 
of never living in the same palace where his parent had died, and so 
one royal residence after another was abandoned, and so Nara, with its 
great temples hoary with age, and its famous daz-butsu, was the site of 
the palace up to the eighth century; and then the descendant of the 
Rising Sun flitted to Nagaoka, and again to Miyako or Kio, which, in 
the classic Chinese tongue, means ‘ King’s Residence.’ He had called it 
Hei-an-jo, the City of Peace, but somehow the name of King’s Residence 
became adopted, and at length was corrupted into Kioto, and by that 
name it is full of the pleasantest recollections for me. Here I rejoined 
my friends and fellow-travellers, Mr. and Mrs. L., and our mutual 
friend, C. H., and spent six pleasant weeks, more enjoyable than any 
we had experienced in Egypt, Ceylon, or China. But weeks are as days 
in Japan, and we are again about to separate, for they had not the 
valid excuse I had to remain. They left me at work ’midst the 
blossoms on which I saw the earliest morning dew as well as the latest 
light. 


1 Part I. was published in THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW for March 15th. 
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If ever you go to Kioto go to Yaami (Hotel). It stands on the side 
of a long hill overlooking the great and gay old capital. Its numberless 
tea-houses in blossoming gardens cluster around you, and below and 
beyond is a scene I can scarcely describe, for its beauty and 
novelty. We could see from our rooms the famous‘old city, in tones of 
blue and tender grey, through the delicate pink blossoms of the great 
plum tree in our garden, and still further away the fine outlines of the 
hills, softened in colour by the shifting sunlight, and to the left 
from the mass of houses the great roofs of the temples, and still more to 
the left a pagoda, an accent of rich colour in the prevailing tones 
of grey. But let me caution the gentle traveller, if he goes to Yaami, 
to beware of the tubs; for if you trust to the judgment of your indigo- 
clad attendant, you will be in eminent danger of death by scalding. 
The Jap takes his bath hot; very hot; the hotter the better. This 
custom may have arisen from the difficulties in heating the ‘honourable 
fluid, so that when it is hot they make the most of it, for it serves for 
the whole family, father, mother, or honoured guest taking precedence, 
then sons and daughters and servants: therefore if it were not very warm 
at first, the last to tub would assuredly get it cold. How I shouted for 
cold water on my acquaintance with the tubs at Yaami !—and in the ex- 
citement of the moment it was, I think, in English. And not until I heard 
the clatter of the clogs in the passage did 1 desist, for had I not told the 
imp of a boy ‘not too hot’ when he came in with my tea in the morning ? 
—and now by a series of pantomimic gestures I made him of the shock- 
head, understand that I wanted cold water. I can fancy I see the crowd 
departing more in sorrow than in anger at my barbaric bad taste. The 
great bell of a neighbouring temple was booming over the city as I took 
my place at the little breakfast table, looking so like a boiled lobster that 
many inquiries were made after my ‘ honourable health.’ 


The streets of Kioto are long and straight, and run at right angles 
to each other, like those of an American town. But the city full of one 
or two-storied houses with no chimneys, has a very different appear- 
ance to New York, although the telegraph posts have in a mild way 
invaded it. 


The good people appear to be doing a thriving trade. There are 
everywhere signs of life about its streets, and one’s whole surroundings 
indicate prosperity. Great bullocks laden with charcoal come up, heavily- 
laden pack-horses look picturesque in their strange trappings. Vendors 

sweetmeats or fish, jostle the great-hatted countryman as the latter 
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stares with open-mouthed wonder at the display of wealth in the shops, 
or at our own curious dress, until the jzzrickshaw man’s sharp shout 
of ‘Hi! he! he!’ brings him to mind that he isn’t on his native 
tampo. 


At the sides of the streets runs a deep gutter covered with boards 
through which a stream of water constantly passes, which the shopkeeper 
finds useful to keep down the 
dust in front of his door. Our 
friend of the big hat has. brought 
his wife and daughter into the 
city to do some shopping. His 
wife shows her blackened teeth 
with high approval at some 
common European article dis- 
played in the shop or bazaar, 
and their scarlet-skirted daughter 
shows her white teeth for the 
same reason. At length they 
make up their minds to invest 
in something from far away 
and little known England, and 
buy a treasure their neighbours 
will breathe hard over, on their 
return. Neither do they forget 
their little ones, for some German 
toy is much more admired than 
their own artistic productions. 


1 may smile at the gentleman 





who mounts his horse on the off 
side, and sits not in the most 
approved fashion; but there may be good reasons why they do these 
things differently on the opposite side of the world. Perhaps it is we 
who are wrong after all. 


There goes a bevy of dancing girls in wonderfully embroidered 
kimonos and obies of silk, their little servant-maids carrying their 
samisens most carefully wrapt up from the weather. They are off, no 
doubt, for some after-dinner entertainment, for their under-lips are bright 
with vermilion, and their faces too white with kona. These bright spots 
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of colour are soon lost in the crowd of grey-blue, and we can now just 
see the great mass of hairpins adorning their most wonderful co¢ffure 
as they merge into the mass beyond. Our old friend from the country, 
and his belongings, whose heads are together now, are there admiring 
their purchases, which I perceive to be a pair of Sheffield-made scissors. 
Above I notice printed in English, in large Roman letters, the curious 
sign, ‘BE NOT CHEATEN NO TAKE, How proud was its owner of 
that warning to his English visitors ; and as it seemed intended for us it 
would obviously have been unwise to pass without discovering its meaning. 
Wecame to the conclusion that its prix _ five establishment, and would have 
been better to read it, ‘ Be not deceived—I will not take offer. Near 
at hand, over the door of a saké shop, a sign, printed in curiously 





drunken and disjointed letters, gave us the following extraordinary in- 
formation :—* POHS GORG.” The most accomplished linguist might 
be excused if he failed to make this out; so we entered, and by the 
assistance of our boy we arrived at its meaning. It was with the most 
polite bow from the bucolic proprietor that we were informed that he 
sold ‘honourable grog.’ We could have seen that for ourselves, for 
were not the great straw-covered fansions on tap, and saké cups arranged 
waiting the arrival of the thirsty visitor? It dawned upon us on a 
second inspection of the sign that it had been stencilled, and that the 
stenciller had reversed his plate in the printing of it. It was the fault, 
no doubt, of the saké and the landlord’s generosity. If he was satisfied 
and the printer was satisfied, it was evidently mean of us to grumble. 
But we English always do grumble. We grumbled at another sign over 
a sweetstuff shop, around which the younger suns of the Flowery Land 
clustered like bees, and wherein were displayed most ravishing sweets, 
beautifully modelled flowers in sugar, tottering cases of bean-jelly, tough 
white ones of rice flour, parched peas of crystallized sugar, and boxes of 
candied fruits for presents. These boxes bore the sign which invariably 
goes with presents in Japan—the rice-paper bow tied with seaweed. 
They say it is to remind them of their humble origin—the story of the 
three fishers who went sailing out into the north, to whom they are 
indebted for their existence. We grumbled at the sign because we 
objected to the last word thereon. It ran as follows: ‘ Baker, Confec- 
tions, Infections.’ 


Have I been into a Japanese theatre? Too much into one; for 
when I crushed into the interior through the crowds which were ad- 
miring the placards of paper outside, representing the hero and the 
villain of the piece, I stumbled over a hundred or more pairs of wooden 
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clogs. Had I come into the establishment of the gentleman who 
sells soap and clogs round the corner, and announces the fact to the 
world in these terms: ‘Clog shop and soap sell ;’ or had I fallen over 
the clogs of the audience who were already inside, and who, as you 
know, always leave their clogs at the doorway? I was satisfied that 
it must be the latter, as I saw the little pendent labels attached to 
each pair; and soon my own paper umbrella was docketed in like 
manner. 


I enter up the stairs to the gallery running round the building— 
it is something like one of the great Nonconformist chapels at home. 











I am in the side gallery,and on my right is the stage, and opposite 
a wing of the stage which leads to the dressing-rooms. The scenery 
is placed on a great turn-table, and as the play progresses this is turned 
to suit the occasion. When the poor Daimio in the piece leaves the 
castle, with head bowed down in sorrow, the scene—a clever idea—falls 
forward, and the same castle is represented on a smaller scale, suggesting 
that he has walked a considerable distance in the meantime. The 
stage is cleared by an invisible assistant in a dress of black tights 
and a black mask. You are supposed not to see him, although he 
may come in at a most inopportune moment. 


‘The Forty-seven Ronnins’ is a blood-curdling tragedy of which 
you may have read an English translation, and when the hero com- 
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mits harra keri, its intense realism makes one’s appetite for lunch 
linger—for our boy had thoughtfully brought lunch with him. The 
side stage or platform which unites the stage with the dressing-rooms, 
is used for many an affecting scene. Almost in the middle of the 
audience, it serves for fights on a supposed bridge, or as a rendezvous 
for lovers, parts of the drama which seem to be much appreciated by 
the audience, because they are enacted close at hand. Around are 
little family boxes, wherein the ‘upper-ten’ may sit and smoke his 
pipe and nod approval as the play progresses. I noticed one venerable 
old gentleman. He had just finished his tiffin, and was most con- 
tentedly sipping his saéé His servant had cleared away, and was 
now looking after the ‘honourable hot water’ for the tea, and giving 
a touch to the Azbachi, or charcoal brazier, which his master constantly 
referred to for a light. One gets plenty for one’s money during the 
eight hours of a theatrical performance here—many murders, suicides, 
abductions, &c., and a few minor details thrown into the bargain. 
But we do not take full advantage of this liberality ; and soon are to 
be found discussing the menu at Yaami, which, though somewhat 
difficult to decipher, is suggestive of good things for our dinner. 


The caligraphy of the Jap is the most beautiful in the world, and no 
wonder, for the youngster is taught from his earliest days to hold and 
use a brush with dexterity. I have seen the caleographic inscriptions 
on stone lanterns at temples, or on tablets deeply cut into the granite, 
but with as much freedom of incision as if the material were wax, and 
the brush markings of the termination of the stroke where the ink gives 
it a dragged appearance, were imitated in a most wonderful way. The 
Japanese loves good handwriting: he treasures the autograph of some 
great poet with as much reverence as a collector in this country. There 
are technical rules which govern it as intricate as those of art. Japanese 
handwriting has a grace and beauty in itself with which our own written 
forms cannot compare. With what care does the connoisseur unwrap 
the old worm-eaten box from its cover of brocade, and point to the bold 
artistic symbols written on its lid. His dark eyes sparkle with pleasure 
as he tells you that it is the signature of Yakamochi the poet, and that 
the little Corean bowl of rough earthenware, and of some peculiar glaze 
once belonged to the same great man. Even the piece of brocade in 
which it is wrapped has its history, it being from the dress of a famous 
actor of a by-gone day. 


I have not space to speak of the quaint old custom of the 
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tea-circle which dictates the mode in literature and in art, and which I 
fear is one of the causes of the retention of many conventional methods, 
and a drag to its present development and progress. One could also 
write of the workshops of Japan. I used to spend hours watching the 
workmen at their labour, and saw. things our own craftsmen at 
home might imitate with advantage. Not only is Kioto famous for 
its workshops ; it has also a wide reputation in matters of art and 
music, and its dancers are celebrated throughout the land. Many of the 
airs are fresh and charming, and I believe will be introduced to us in 
England by a musical friend | met there. 


We are anxious to know more of the temple whose curious pagoda 
makes such a point in the landscape. We discover it belongs to the 
famous temple of Kiyomidzu, and is a place most worthy of avisit. Here 
we find shrines to every saint of their church, and here the disappointed 
wife or lover comes to consult the favourable intervention of this saint 
or that, to alleviate their woes. Here the sufferer from influenza rubs the 
nose of this idol, or a 7iurickshaw man presents a pair of straw sandals, 
and his prayer to that, for the cure of his corns. Here are mendicant 
priests in their hats of invisibility, and crowds of country folk and 
pilgrims. We can purchase a sparrow from the cage yonder, and 
breathe in its ear a confession or prayer, then release it, like the 
scapegoat of old, to carry into space the sins we have unburdened. 
I can give no idea of this grand old place which will do it justice, 
but my last impression of it was that of wonder and admiration at 
its beautiful fountain, where all good people who visit the shrines, 
wash their hands before entering the temple—a great hollowed block 
of granite, over the edge of which turned and twisted an enormous 
bronze dragon, wonderful in composition and action, and a_ perfect 
masterpiece of casting. 


What subjects for painting one meets here! At every turn a new 
scene presents itself, both at the temple and its neighbouring tea- 
houses. These tea-houses are charmingly situated, some of them 
overlooking the city, others clustering around the base of the great 
temples. Musumus bring you smiles with their tea and sweetmeats, 
smiles which ripple over their frank oval faces, and shine in their purple- 
black eyes. It was an event in their history when I painted one of 
them, and in the tea-house now, the story is told to this day to its 
visitors, I have no doubt; and when I depicted the lettering on the 
lantern which hung from the pole in the front, they were amazed, for 
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they knew I could not speak their native tongue, and yet there it 
was—‘ Saké sold here,’ in bold Japanese characters, on my picture. 


One of my illustrations shows a type of a Japanese village, where 
the small children are tied on the backs of their elders, and who get 
initiated into the mysteries of five-stones, tig, or go-ban, long before 
they can walk. They seldom cry, but if occasion does arise, they leave 
their play and run to their parents, who, having no notion of kissing, 


coax them with many soft- 

sounding words, and comfort “ae am 
the little ones back to good é 
humour. Kissing, like hand- 
shaking, is an imported article, 
but the Japanese being so re- 
ceptive, the future traveller may 
find it adopted. 





One misses the buttercups 
and daisies, as he misses the 
meadows dotted with cows and 
sheep, for there are no meadows 
here and no sheep or cows in 
Japan and consequently no milk 
or butter. But our little hedge- 
row friends are not altogether 
absent, though they take such 
a new garb that they are scarce- 
ly recognizable. The creamy 
meadow-sweet dresses itself in 
the most gorgeous raiment of 
pink, and iris blooms in various 
colours, not only of white and 
blue, but in purple and rich brown. The vranunculus, too, has a 
double row of flowers radiating from its stalk. But the pride of 
Japan is, of course, the blossoming trees. They blossom everywhere, 
in groves, in the city streets, in the gardens of the different houses 
and temples, so that it fully justifies its sweetesounding title. As well 
as the plum blossom, whose double flowers are out before the leaves, 
they have the cherry, whose beauty outstrips any description. Not 
yet content with these blossoming charms in their season, the red azalea 
flames out on the mountains. I remember seeing it at the edge of 
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Lake Hakone, where it has crept down from the hills and was 
reflected in long flashes of colour in the deep waters. Then there 
is the wisteria, which twines its tendrils along the hill-sides, its pale 
blossoms of lavender almost lost amidst the greenery around, but in 
the gardens of the wealthy, where it is trained over a trellis, it is a 
very different plant. There you may see its pendent blooms two or 
three feet long. 


Although I have spoken of the cherry before, I am tempted to sing 
its praises again as I saw it at the féte of the Empress at the Palacc 
at Tokio. The charming effect of double blooms against the clear April 
sky where beneath the lower branches the deeper blue of the Pacific 
shimmered in the sunshine was a sight I shall never forget. Our 
friends at the Legation had most kindly anticipated our wish to be present, 
and it was a most interesting sight, and one full of thought for the 
future. We arrived through files of helmeted soldiers or policemen, 
who saluted us in the most approved Western fashion. Footmen in 
European liveries of scarlet and gold, with plush breeches, silk stockings, 
and buckled shoes, lit up with colour the black mass of top-hats and 
frock-coats of the visitors. We crossed a zig-zag bridge to the marquee, 
where we were served by more resplendent footmen, and the popping 
of champagne, and the French costumes. of the ladies of the court, 
convey a strange sense of unfitness. Here comes the beloved Empress 
herself and her train of fair dames beneath the white blossoms. 
Every one loves and respetts the Empress Springtime, for that is her 
name, and she, like the season, takes a smile with her to every hospital 
or féte, or where she thinks her presence will help or encourage. I 
had the pleasure of many introductions here, not only to native gentle- 
men, but to those Europeans who were employed in Government 
Departments. All were most kind and hospitable during our stay in 
Japan, and here I met Professor F., a most accomplished art critic. 
And as we leave, as it were, the Far West in the palace grounds for 
the Far East in the streets and the city, it appears to us to be a 
strange and regrettable contrast. 


Professor F. is an optimist in Japanese art. He is doing all in his 
power to induce the Japanese to retain their national expression and 
character, and from a very selfish reason, / wish him ‘God-speed.’ For 
one wishes to retain one country in the world from the rude invasion 
of Western ideas ; a place where one might on occasion find a perfect 
sense of rest in the soft and sweet influence of its old art and its early 
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civilization. But if in the sturdy energy of their receptivity they cannot 
be restrained from copying, amongst other things, Western art, it would 
be better were they to have an outlet for their energy found in a new 
development of their own art through a more perfect knowledge of 
technique, and there are technical qualities in Western art they might with 
profit adopt without endangering their native expression. At least 
there is one thing they can learn, freedom from traditional restraint 
should secure a more genuine national art ; and we would be the last to 
wish that anything should intervene to prevent it, but would rather 




















they should make no progress at all than give us the terrible 
Europeanised pictures I once saw in an Exhibition at Nara. 


The art of Japan is too great a subject for this paper, but I must say a 
word of its first impressions upon me. When the first charm of its chzc and 
its novelty had worn off, we were surprised at the want of originality. We 
had seen the splendid collection in the British Museum, for which we 
are indebted to the care and skill of Dr. Anderson, and perhaps formed 
too high an ideal of what we might see in the land of its birth. Our 


feelings were those of disappointment. On our visit to an exhibition at 
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Tokio, where we saw many examples of modern work in which the 
motif of the past was represented again and again with less success than 
their prototype. No doubt the restrictive influence of an old conven- 
tionality .is the chief cause of this, but, accepting these restrictions, 
surely there is room for some new expression therein. In the broad 
sense we may call their art a decorative one, as the artist has to consider 
the local purpose of his work in his design, and in this respect it is 
decorative. The basis of our own decoration is often the repetition at 
uniform intervals of the same theme. Our decorator would place his 
ornament of a frieze around a room in the most symmetrical order, 
irrespective of what was below, or like the repeat on our printed textiles. 
But the Japanese are perfect masters of the charm of irregularity. You 
notice this in the decoration of their temples. You see it on their 
robes, on which in many cases the design is printed for the garment, and 
not for the piece. In every little thing the same charm is apparent. In 
their arrangement of flowers, which Mr. Conder in a paper read before 
the Asiatic Society of Japan describes so well, this feeling for grace 
and true symmetry is shown. Their art work in all things, no matter 
how rude, is never vulgar. Can we say that of our own, where vulgarism 
stares at us at every show ? 


If the limits of Japanese art are definable, never mind. We find 
more than enough to give us pleasure, and we know its influence with 
us has been beneficial. No matter if they be grave or gay, grotesque or 
comic, it is always interesting, if not always great. In many things 
we suffer by comparison. Take our illuminated missals, for instance. 


Compare them with the same kind of work in the Kakemonos of the | 


great Buddhist temple at Nikko, or compare our colour prints with those 
of the same period of Japan. And have we an art to compare with 
their lacquer? or more beautiful results to show from the art of our 
enamellers? Can we exhibit embroidery equal with theirs? Therefore, 
if their pictorial art does not equal ours of the West, they have 
qualities in applied art which far excels our own, and which has won 
for them the admiration of the world. We must also remember that the 
occidental mind cannot fully enter into their art-expression so as to give 
them their full meed and praise; neither, of course, can the Japanese 
understand the complete expressions of the Western mind. So, if he 
depart from his own art faith, he will take what is only superficial in our 
own, as the ordinary English critic does of the art of Japan, for he 
knows little of the meaning of their symbolism, nor understands their 
charming and suggestive conjunctions. 
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My sketch-book brings back the recollection of many pleasant 
wanderings over the mountain near Miyanoshita and in villages and 
tea-houses. The little pathway at the back of Yamaguchis’s Hotel leads 
along the edge of the round-topped mountains, which:are covered with 
bamboo grass, and as we pass over their shoulders we get now and again 
a glimpse of Kega, with its white ribbon of water boiling over the stones 
in the valley below. Its little wooden tea-houses and quaintly formal 
gardens look like a toy-box, so small are they in the clear distance. 
Our path now passes over a faggot bridge to the left. We toil upwards 
beneath the overhanging boughs of the.four-petaled Yaami-Kena. The 
road is slippery and we are hot, and just at the narrowest part we hear 
the slush, slush of a straw-sandaled pack-horse, which is sweeping the 
bushes on either side with its great burden of charcoal. There is nothing 
for it but to sink down amidst the ferns and the lilies, as the poor beast 
cannot turn. Weare met by the profuse apologies of the driver, who 
has taken his hat from his head to accost us. We pause at a quaint 
little rest-house, where the proprietress, bright as a bullfinch, with many 
low bows, bids us welcome. It is perfectly wonderful how she steps off 
her high-matted floor on to her clogs, her little brown feet getting their 
place as by instinct, and she smilingly hands us the ‘honourable tea’ 
and chop-sticks, with which we are to convey candied peas to our 
mouths, we dodge them round the lacquer bowl for a time with 
ill-success, and eventually find another way which seems shockingly rude 
to the orthodox Jap. I enjoy my cigarette, and sit and watch the great 
white clouds wind up the valley, through which bright shafts of sunlight 
fire up the red azaleas and the pyrus japonica below ; the azaleas are losing 
their beauty now, and although we see them on the hills, they have long 
since disappeared from the warmer plains. That cloud yonder suggests 
the origin of the conventional cloud of Japanese artists. Its edges are 
curiously sharp, and it is as dense as we see it in their pictures. A cloud 
with them, like a good deed with us, is made to cover a multitude of 
sins. I wonder if the perspective in which some of their artists indulge, 
arises from the good-natured desire to show us what is going on in their 
neighbour’s garden. We, being above the height of the ordinary native, 
do not require the gardens tilted up for our inspection. 


Soon we start again through paths of stingless nettles and tracts 
of the royal fern which is the commonest in Japan, adding some 
specimens to our collection in the form of butterflies and a belated 
land-crab. We pass on to a neighbourhood full of hot springs, 
and a large waterfall of hot water. All over the place is the sensation 
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of a general washing going on, for the steam rises everywhere. The 
public bath is in the open space in the centre of the village. It is a 
large wooden shed in which are deep pits of hot water. It is the 
gossiping place of the village; the good folk there who are bathing 
can gossip and talk with their neighbours who are not, and many a little 
scandal is commented upon by the bathers, from the masculine as well 
as the ferninine point of view. Here our path divides, Yoshi San, my 
servant, scarcely knew which way to take when a sturdy bather in the 
garb of our common ancestor 
most politely accompanied us some 
distance to point out the way, 
taking the towel from his head, 
and bowing an acknowledgment of 
our thanks for his kindness. 


Through the thick bamboo 
grass, which almost meets over our 
heads, we emerge at length into 
another valley—not this time into 





a valley of flowers but a veritable 
valley of. death. In the rank 
dead grasses lie prostrate trees, 
the conyolutions of whose bleached 
limbs suggest the skeleton of some 
prehistoric monster, We pass over 
tottering banks and reeking sul- 
phuroys pools; the stench from 
the slimy waters is almost suffo- 
cating us. At length we feel solid 
ground beneath our feet, and see 





beyond the great columns of 
steam which rise from a thousand 
fissures in the gaping rocks, These rocks are of every imaginable 
colour, yellow, green, red and purple, and the great column of steam 
wavers backwards and forwards in the evening air like a white phantom, 
made more ghostly by the projecting gloom. There it steals up the side 
of that purple peak, looking over it into the yellow sky, and to the 
flowering valley beyond through which we have come. The whole valley 
is now in sombre tones, and the silence is so profound that the crunch of 
the crumbling rock beneath our feet sounds startling and uncanny. 
We are strangely fascinated by the scene, and have not noticed that the 
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long shadows have passed away, and night is almost upon us. We have 
to pick our steps very carefully over the almost imperceptible pathway 
till at last we arrive at the green hillside and see the light of Fujiya 
Hotel in the distance ; and soon a bright musume conducts us to our 
bath, after which the cold douche refreshes us, and we wrap ourselves in 
the folds of a soft silk Aémono and enjoy our tea and smoke on the 
verandah, watching the stars which shine over England, till we hear the 
sound of the bell which means get ready for dinner. 


Next morning’s dawn sees us on our way to Hakone, and just as 
the sun has lit up the lowest valleys of its mountains we are home 
again. My friends had departed from Miyanoshita by another route. 
I see at the door of my cottage that my servants have come 
out to greet me with bows and good wishes. My boy does not kiss 
his wife, who has been responsible for the good management of the 
household during my absence, but receives her bows with almost lordly 
gravity and he to her is politeness itself, 


Was it the chirp of the wagtail or the noise of the sparrows which 
awoke me next morning? It was more likely to be Yoshi-san sliding 
back the wooden outside shutters and opening the inner paper ones so 
that I can see the landscape beyond, I was mixing my dreams of 
England with the musical voice of O Doia San, who was bowing before 
me with good wishes, holding my honourable tea and its accompanying 
toast. I must confess I lay back and enjoyed the scene of calm 
beauty and serenity that morning, No ripple moved on the surface 
of the lake, except that perhaps caused by the flick of the wing of a 
wild duck, which shot a shaft of blue light across the rosy reflections of 
Fugi, and the nearer hills fresh in the morning dew, which one after 
another caught up the sunbeam tiil the whole air was full of content. 
Even the great cryptonerias dispensed with their austerity, and let little 
bits of blue sky play through their branches. 


I feel able to do any amount of work on such a morning as this, and 
with a sharp stride I walk down the village, where every one greets me 
with a smile and a ‘Good morning, and an added good wish. The 
black-eyed urchins bob their shaved heads, and say ‘ O’hayo,’ and the 
bright-eyed musumes murmur their sweet-sounding sonztchua. 


I can say Kekko for I have seen Nikko, the mountains of the sun’s 
brightness ; but I dare not speak of Nikko, lest I be tempted into a 
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rhapsody, which my friends here might resent. But my recollections of 
it are as bright as its hills. I passed many a day there at my work, 
when the air was hot with sunshine, and full with the shrill notes of the 
crickets. Here the subjects for painting crowded out each other, each 
| more beautiful than its predecessor; and here I met kind friends from 


countrymen here in Japan are past masters of the art of hospitality. 





Space prevents me speaking of the charms of Yumoto Chijenji, or of 


| Tokio, and renewed many pleasant acquaintanceships. 1 may say our 
Ye-no-Shima and Kamakura, or of the beauties of the inland sea, 


i and with keen regret I say farewell to the Land of the Rising Sun 
the happy dragon-fly country, and the gentlest and sweetest people of 
the earth. 


ALFRED EAstT. 
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Te Deadlock in DarBiniem 


PART I 


T will be readily admitted that of all living writers 
Mr. Wallace is the one the peculiar turn of whose mind 
best fits him to write on the subject of natural selection, 
or the accumulation of fortunate but accidental varia- 
tions through descent and struggle for existence. His 
mind in all its more essential characteristics closely 
resembles that of the late Mr. Charles Darwin himself, 
and it is no doubt due to this fact that he and 
Mr. Darwin elaborated their famous theory at the 





same time and independently of one another. I shall 
have occasion in the course of the following article to 
show how misled and misleading both these distinguished men have 
been, in spite of their unquestionable familiarity with the whole range 
of animal and vegetable phenomena. I believe it more respectful to 
both of them to do this in the most outspoken way. I believe their 
work to have been as mischievous as it has been valuable, and as valuable 
as it has been mischievous ; and higher, whether praise or blame, I know 
not how to give. Nevertheless I would in the outset, and with the 
utmost sincerity, admit concerning Messrs. Wallace and Darwin that 
neither can be held as the more profound and conscientious thinker ; 
neither can be put forward as the more ready to acknowledge obligation 
to the great writers on evolution who had preceded him, or to place his 
own developments in closer and more conspicuous historical connection 
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with earlier thought upon the subject ; neither is the more ready to 
welcome criticism and to state his opponent’s case in the most: pointed 
and telling way in which it can be put; neither is the more quick to 
encourage new truth; neither is the more genial generous adversary, 
or has the profounder horror of anything eyen approaching literary or 
scientific want of candour; both display the same inimitable power of 
putting their opinions forward in the way that shall best ensure their 
acceptance ; both are equally unrivalled in the tact that tel]s them when 
silence will be golden, and when on the other hand a whole volume of facts 
may be advantageously brought forward. Less than the foregoing tribute 


both to Messrs. Darwin and Wallace J wil] not, and more I cannot pay. 


Let us now turn to the most authoritative exponent of latter-day 
evolution. I mean to Mr. A. R. Wallace, whose work, entitled 
‘Darwinism, though it should haye been entitled ‘ Wallaceism,’ is 
still so far Darwinistic that it develops the teaching of Mr. Darwin 
in the direction given to it by Mr. Darwin himself, so far, indeed, as 
this can be ascertained at all—and not in that of Lamarck. Mr. Wallace 
tells us, on the first page of his preface, that he has no intention of 
dealing even in outline with the vast subject of evolution in general, 
and has only tried to give such an account of the theory of natural 
selection as may facilitate a clear conception of Darwin’s work. How 
far he has succeeded is a pojnt on which opinion will probably be 
divided. Those who find Mr. Darwin’s works clear will also find no 
difficulty in understanding Mr, Wallace ; those, on the other hand, who 


find Mr. Darwin puzzling are little likely to be less puzzled by Mr. 
Wallace. He continues :— 


‘The objections now made to Darwin’s theory apply solely to the 


particular means by which the change of species has been brought about 
not to the fact of that change.’ 


But ‘Darwin's theory’—as Mr. Wallace has elsewhere proved that 
he understands—has no reference ‘to the fact of that change ’—that is 
to say, to the fact that species have been modified in course of descent 
from other species. This is no more Mr. Darwin’s theory than it is the 
reader's or my own. Darwin’s theory is concerned only with ‘the 
particular means by which change of species has been brought about ;’ 
his contention being that this is mainly due to the natural survival of 
those individuals that have happened by some accident to be born most 
favourably adapted to their surroundings, or, in other words, through 
accumulation in the common course of nature of the more lucky, 
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variations that chance occasionally purveys. Mr. Wallace’s words, then, 
in reality amount to this, that the objections now made to Darwin’s 
theory apply solely to Darwin’s theory, which is all very well as far as 
it goes, but might have been more easily apprehended if he had simply 
said, ‘there are seyera] objections now made to Mr. Darwin’s theory,’ 


It must be remembered that the passage quoted above occurs on the 
first page of a preface dated March, 1889, when the writer had completed 
his task, and was most fully conyersant with his subject. Nevertheless, 
jt seems indisputable either that he is still confusing evolution with 
Mr. Darwin’s theory, or that he does not know when his sentences have 
point and when they have none. 


I should perhaps explain to some readers that Mr, Darwin did not 
modify the main theory put forward, first by Buffon, to whom it 
indisputably belongs, and adopted from him by Erasmus Darwin, 
Lamarck, and many other writers in the latter half of the last century 
and the earlier years of the present. The early evolutionists maintained 
that all existing forms of animal and vegetable life, including man, were 
derived in course of descent with modification from forms resembling 
the lowest now known. 


Mr. Darwin went as far as this, and farther no one can go. The 
point at issue between him and his predecessors involves neither the 
main fact of evolution, nor yet the geometrical ratio of increase and the 
struggle for existence consequent thereon. Messrs. Darwin and Wallace 
have each thrown invaluable light upon these last two points, but 
Buffon, as early as 1756, had made them the keystone of his system. 
‘The movement of nature,’ he then wrote, ‘turns on two immovable 
pivots: one, the illimitable fecundity which she has given to all species: 
the other, the innumerable difficulties which reduce the results of that 
fecundity. Erasmus Darwin and Lamarck followed in the same sense, 
They thus admit the survival of the fittest as fully as Mr. Darwin 
himself, though they do not make use of this particular expression. 
The dispute turns not upon natural selection, which is common to all 
writers on evolution, but upon the nature and causes of the variations 
that are supposed to be selected from and thus accumulated. Are these 
mainly attributable to the inherited effects of use and disuse, supple- 
mented by occasional sports and happy accidents? Or are they mainly 
due to sports and happy accidents, supplemented by occasional inherited 
effects of use and disuse ? 
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The Lamarckian system has all along been maintained by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, who, in his ‘Principles of Biology,’ published 
in 1865, showed how impossible it was that accidental variations 
should accumulate at-all. I am not sure how far Mr. Spencer would 
consent to being called a Lamarckian pure and simple, nor yet how 
far it is strictly accurate to call him one; nevertheless, I can see 
no important difference in the main positions taken by him and by 
Lamarck. 


The question at issue between the Lamarckians, supported by Mr. 
Spencer and a growing band of those who have risen in rebellion 
against the Charles-Darwinian system, on the one hand, and Messrs. 
Darwin and Wallace with the greater number of our more prominent 
biologists, on the other, involves the very existence of evolution as a 
workable theory. For it is plain that what Nature can be supposed 
able to do by way of choice must depend on the supply of the varia- 
tions from which she is supposed to choose ; she cannot take what is not 
offered to her; and so, again, she cannot be supposed able to accumulate 
unless what is gained in one direction in one generation, or series of 
generations, is little likely to be lost in those that presently succeed. 
Now variations ascribed mainly to use and disuse can be supposed 
capable of being accumulated, for use and disuse are fairly constant for 
long periods among the individuals of the same species, and often over 
large areas; moreover, conditions of existence involving changes of 
habit, and thus of organisation, come for the most part gradually; so 
that time is given during which the organism can endeavour to adapt 
itself in the requisite respects, instead of being shocked out of existence 
by too sudden change. Variations, on the other hand, that are ascribed 
to mere chance cannot be supposed as likely to be accumulated, for 
chance is notoriously inconstant, and would not purvey the variations in 
sufficiently unbroken succession or in a sufficient number of individuals 
modified similarly in all the necessary correlations at the same time and 
place to admit of their being accumulated. It is vital therefore to the 
theory of evolution, as was early pointed out by the late Professor 
Fleeming Jenkin and by Mr. Herbert Spencer, that variations should be 
supposed to have a definite and persistent principle underlying them, 
which shall tend to engender similar and simultaneous modification, 
however small, in the vast majority of individuals composing any species. 
The existence of such a principle and its permanence is the only thing 
that can be supposed capable of acting as rudder and compass to the 
accumulation of variations, and of making it hold steadily on one course 
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for each species, till eventually many havens far remote from one another 
are safely reached. 


It is obvious that the having fatally impaired the theory of his pre- 
decessors could not warrant Mr. Darwin in claiming, as he most fatuously 
did, the theory of evolution. That he is still generally believed to have 
been the originator of this theory is due to the fact that he claimed it, 
and that a powerful literary backing at once came forward to support 
him. It seems at first sight improbable that those who too zealously 
urged his claims were unaware that so much had been written on the 
subject, but when we find even Mr. Wallace himself as profoundly 
ignorant on this subject as he still either is, or affects to be, there is no 
limit assignable to the ignorance or affected ignorance of the kind of 
biologists who would write reviews in leading journals thirty years ago. 
Mr. Wallace writes :— 


A few great naturalists, struck by the very slight difference between many of 
these species, and the numerous links that exist between the most different forms 
of animals and plants, and also observing that a great many species do vary 
considerably in their forms, colours, and habits, conceived the idea that they 
might be all produced one from the other. The most eminent of these writers 
was a great French naturalist, Lamarck, who published an elaborate work, the 
‘Philosophie Zoologique,’ in which he endeavoured to prove that all animals what- 
ever are descended from other species of animals. He attributed the change of 
species chiefly to the effect of changes in the conditions of life—such as climate, 
food, &c. ; and especially to the desires and efforts of the animals themsclves to 
improve their condition, leading to a modification of form or size in certain parts, 
owing to the well-known physiological law that all organs are strengthened by 
constant use, while they are weakened or even completely lost by disuse... . . 

The only other important work dealing with the question was the celebrated 
‘Vestiges of Creation,’ published anonymously, but now acknowledged to have 
been written by the late Robert Chambers. 


None are so blind as those who will not see, and it would be waste 
of time to argue with the invincible ignorance of one who thinks 
Lamarck and Buffon conceived that all species were produced from one 
another, more especially as I have already dealt at some length with the 
early evolutionists in my work ‘Evolution, Old, and New,’ published 
ten years ago, and not, so far as I am aware, detected in serious error or 
omission. If, however, Mr. Wallace still thinks it safe to presume so far 
on the ignorance of his readers as to say that the only two important 
works on evolution before Mr. Darwin’s were Lamarck’s ‘ Philosophie 
Zoologique’ and the ‘Vestiges of Creation,’ how fathomable is the 
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ignorance of the average reviewer likely to have been thirty years ago 
when the ‘Origin of Species’ was first published? Mr. Darwin claimed 
evolution as his own theory. Of course he would not claim it if he 
had no right to it. Then by all means give him the credit of it. This was 
the most natural view to take, and it was generally taken. It was not, 
moreover, surprising that people failed to appreciate all the niceties of 
Mr. Darwin's ‘distinctive feature, which, whether distinctive or no, was 
assuredly not distinct, and was never frankly contrasted with the older 
view, as it would have been by one who wished it to be understood and 
judged upon its merits. It was in consequence of this omission that 
people failed to note how fast and loose Mr. Darwin played with his 
distinctive feature, and how readily he dropped it on occasion, 


It may be said that the question of what was thought by the pre- 
decessors of Mr. Darwin is, after all, personal and of no interest to the 
general public comparable to that of the main issue—whether we are to 
accept evolution or not. Granted that Buffon, Erasmus Darwin, and 
Lamarck bore the burden and heat of the day before Mr. Charles 





Darwin was born, they did not bring people round to their opinion, 
whereas Mr. Darwin and Mr. Wallace did, and the public cannot be 
expected to look beyond this broad and indisputable fact. 


The answer to this is that the theory which Messrs. Darwin and 
Wallace have persuaded the public to accept is demonstrably false, and 
that the opponents of evolution are certain in the end to triumph over 
it. Paley, in his ‘Natural Theology,’ long since brought forward far too 
much evidence of design in animal organization to allow of our setting 
down its marvels to the accumulations of fortunate accident, undirected 
by will, effort, and intelligence. Those who examine the main facts of 
animal and vegetable organization without bias will, no doubt, ere long 
conclude that all animals and vegetables are derived ultimately from 
unicellular organisms, but they will not less readily pefceive that the 
evolution of species without the concomitance and direction of mind and 
effort is as inconceivable as is the independent creation of every indi- 
vidual species. The two facts, Evolution and Design, are equally patent 
to plain people. There is no escaping from either. According to 
Messrs. Darwin and Wallace, we may have evolution, but are on no 
account to have it as mainly due to intell'gent effort, guided by ever 
higher and higher range of sensations, perceptions, and ideas. We are 


to set it down tothe shuffling of cards, or the throwing of dice without the 


play, and this will never stand. 
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According to the older men, cards did indeed count for much 
but play counted for more. They denied the teleology of the time—that 
is to say, the teleology that saw all adaptation to surroundings as part 
of a plan devised long ages since by a quasi-anthropomorphic being who 
schemed everything out much as a man would do, but on an infinitely 
vaster scale. This conception they found repugnant alike to intelligence 
and conscience, but, though they do not seem to have perceived it, they 
left the door open for a design more true and more demonstrable than that 
which they excluded. By making their variations mainly due to effort 
and intelligence, they made organic development run on all fours with 
human progress, and with inventions which we have watched to grow up 
from small beginnings. They made the development of man from the 
amoeba part and parcel of the story that may be read, though on an 
infinitely smaller scale, in the development of our most powerful marine 
engines from the common kettle, or of our finest microscopes from the 
dew-drop. 


The development of the steam-engine and the microscope are due to 
intelligence and design, which did indeed utilize chance suggestions, but 
which improved on these, and directed each step of their accumulation, 
though never foreseeing more than a step or two ahead, and often not so 
much as this. The fact, as I have elsewhere urged, that the man who 
made the first kettle did not foresee the engines of the Great Eastern, or 
that he who first noted the magnifying power of the dew-drop had no 
conception of our now present microscopes—the very limited amount, in 
fact, of design and intelligence that was called into play at any one 
point—this does not make us deny that the steam-engine and microscope 
owe their development to design. If each step of the road was designed, 
the whole journey was designed, though the particular end was not 
designed when the journey was begun. And so is it, according to the 
older view of evolution, with the development of those living organs, or 
machines, that are born with us, as part of the perambulating carpenter’s 
chest we call our bodies. The older view gives us our design, and 
gives us our evolution too. If it refuses to see a quasi-anthropomorphic 
God modelling each species from without as a potter models clay, it 
gives us God as vivifying and indwelling in all his creatures—He in them, 
and they in Him. If it refuses to see God outside the universe, it equally 
refuses to see any part of the universe as outside God. If it makes the 
universe the body of God, it also makes God the soul of the universe. 
The question at issue, then, between the Darwinism of Erasmus Darwin, 
and the nec-Darwinism of his grandson, is not a personal one, nor any- 
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thing like a personal one. It not only involves the existence of evolution, 
but it affects the view we take of life and things in an endless variety of 
most interesting and important ways. It is imperative, therefore, on those 
who take any interest in these matters, to place side by side in the 
clearest contrast the views of those who refer the evolution of species 
mainly to accumulation of variations that have no other inception than 
chance, and of that older school which makes design perceive and 
develop still further the goods that chance provides. 


But over and above this, which would be in itself sufficient, the 
historical mode of studying any question is the only one which will 
enable us to comprehend it effectually. The personal element cannot 
be eliminated from the consideration of works written by living persons 
for living persons. We want to know who is who—whom we can 
depend upon to have no other end than the making things clear to him- 
self and his readers, and whom we should mistrust as having an ulterior 
aim on which he is more intent than on the furthering of our better under- 
standing. We want to know who is doing his best to help us, and who 
is only trying to make us help him, or to bolster up the system in which 
his interests are vested. There is nothing that will throw more light 
upon these points than the way in which a man behaves towards those 
who have worked in the same field with himself, and, again, than his 
style. A man’s style, as Buffon long since said, is the man himself. By 
style, I do not, of course, mean grammar or rhetoric, but that style of 
which Buffon again said that it is like happiness, and vient de la douceur 
de fame. When we find a man concealing worse than nullity of mean- 
ing under sentences that sound plausibly enough, we should distrust him 
much as we should a fellow-traveller whom we caught trying to steal 
our watch. We often cannot judge of the truth or falsehood of facts 
for ourselves, but we most of us know enough of human nature to be 
able to tell a good witness from a bad one. 


However this may be, and whatever we may think of judging systems 
by the directness or indirectness of those who advance them 
biologists, having committed themselves too rashly, would have been 
more than human if they had not shown some pique towards those who 
dared to say, firstly, that the theory of Messrs. Darwin and Wallace was 
unworkable, and secondly, that even though it were workable it would 
not justify either of them in claiming evolution. When biologists show 
pique at all they generally show a good deal of pique, but pique 
or no pique, they shunned Mr. Spencer’s objection above referred to 
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with a persistency more unanimous and obstinate than I ever remember 
to have seen displayed even by professional truth-seekers. I find no 
rejoinder to it from Mr. Darwin himself, between 1865 when it was first 
put forward, and 1882 when Mr. Darwin died. It has been similarly 


ostracized by all the leading apologists of Darwinism, so far at least as 
I have been able to observe, and I have followed the matter closely for 
many years. Mr.Spencer has repeated and amplified it in his recent 
work, ‘The Factors of Organic Evolution,’ but it still remains without so 
much as an atternpt at serious answer, for the perfunctory and illusory 
remarks of Mr. Wallace at the end of his ‘Darwinism’ cannot be 
counted as such. The best proof of its irresistible weight is that Mr. 
Darwin, though maintaining silence in respect to it, retreated from his 
original position in the direction that would most obviate Mr. Spencer’s 
objection. 


Yet this objection has been repeatedly urged by the more prominent 
anti-Charles-Darwinian authorities, and there is no sign that the British 
public is becoming less rigorous in requiring people either to reply to 
objections repeatedly urged by men of even moderate weight, or to let 
judgment go by default. As regards Mr. Darwin’s claim to the theory 
of evolution generally, Darwinians are beginning now to perceive that 
this cannot be admitted, and either say with some hardihood that Mr. 
Darwin never claimed it, or after a few saving clauses to the effect that 
his theory refers only to the particular means by which evolution has 
been brought about, imply forthwith thereafter none the less that 
evolution is Mr. Darwin’s theory. Mr. Wallace has done this repeatedly 
in his recent ‘Darwinism.’ Indeed, I should be by no means sure that 
on the first page of his preface, in the passage about ‘ Darwin’s theory, 
which I have already somewhat severely criticized, he was not intending 
evolution by ‘ Darwin’s theory,’ if in his preceding paragraph he had not 
so clearly shown that he knew evolution to be a theory of greatly 
older date than Mr. Darwin’s. 


The history of science—well exemplified by that of the development 
theory—is the history of eminent men who have fought against light 
and have been worsted. The tenacity with which Darwinians stick to 
their accumulation of fortuitous variations is on a par with the like 
tenacity shown by the illustrious Cuvier, who did his best to crush 
evolution altogether. It always has been thus, and always will be ; nor 
is it desirable in the interests of Truth herself that it should be otherwise. 


Truth is like money—lightly come, lightly go; and if she cannot 
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hold her own against even gross misrepresentation, she is herself not 
worth holding. Misrepresentation in the long run makes Truth as much 
as it mars her; hence our law courts do not think it desirable that 
pleaders should speak their dod fide opinions, much less that they should 
profess to do so. Rather let each side hoodwink judge and jury as best 
it can, and let truth flash out from collision of defence and accusation. 
When either side will not collide, it is an axiom of controversy that it 
desires to prevent the truth from being elicited. 


Let us now note the courses forced upon biologists by the difficulties 
of Mr. Darwin’s distinctive feature. Mr. Darwin and Mr. Wallace, as is 
well known, brought the feature forward simultaneously and independ- 
ently of one another, but Mr. Wallace always believed in it more firmly 
than Mr. Darwin did. Mr. Darwin as a young man did not believe in 
it. He wrote before 1839, ‘Nature, by making habit omnipotent and its 
effects hereditary, has fitted the Fuegian for the climate and productions 
of his country, 1 a sentence than which nothing can coincide more fully 
with the older view that use and disuse were the main purveyors of 
variations, or conflict more fatally with his own subsequent distinctive 
feature. Moreover, as I showed in my last work on Evolution,? in the 
peroration to his ‘Origin of Species,’ he discarded his accidental varia- 
tions altogether, and fell back on the older theory, so that the body of 
the ‘Origin of Species’ supports one theory, and the peroration another 
that differs from it Zoto calo. Finally, in his later editions, he retreated 
indefinitely from his original position, edging always more and more 
continually towards the theory of his grandfather and Lamarck. These 
facts convince me that he was at no time a thorough-going Darwinian, 
but was throughout an unconscious Lamarckian, though ever anxious to 
conceal the fact alike from himself and from his readers. 


Not so with Mr. Wallace, who was both more outspoken in the first 
instance, and who has persevered along the path of Wallaceism just as 
Mr. Darwin with greater sagacity was ever on the retreat from Dar- 
winism. Mr. Wallace’s profounder faith led him in the outset to place 
his theory in fuller daylight than Mr. Darwin was inclined todo. Mr. 
Darwin just waved Lamarck aside, and said as little about him as he 
could, while in his earlier editions Erasmus Darwin and Buffon were not 


so much as named. Mr. Wallace, on the contrary, at once raised the 


? * Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle,’ iii. p. 237. 


* * Luck, or Cunning, as the main means of Organic Modification?’ (Longmans’, pp. 179, 180. 
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Lamarckian spectre, and declared it exorcised. He said the Lamarckian 
hypothesis was ‘quite unnecessary.’ The giraffe did not ‘acquire its 
long neck by desiring to reach the foliage of the more lofty shrubs, and 
constantly stretching its neck for this purpose, but because any varieties 
which occurred among its antitypes with a longer neck than usual at 
once secured a fresh range of pasture over the same ground as their 
shorter-necked companions, and on the first scarcity of food were thus 
enabled to outlive them.’? 


‘Which occurred’ is evidently ‘which happened to occur’ by some 
chance or accident unconnected with use and disuse. The word 
‘accident’ is never used, but Mr. Wallace must be credited with this 
instance of a desire to give his readers a chance of perceiving that 
according to his distinctive feature evolution is an affair of luck, rather 
than of cunning. Whether his readers actually did understand this as 
clearly as Mr. Wallace doubtless desired that they should, and whether 
greater development at this point would not have helped them to fuller 
apprehension, we need not now inquire. What was gained in distinct- 
ness might have been lost in distinctiveness, and after all he did 
technically put us upon our guard. 


Nevertheless he too on a pinch takes refuge in Lamarckism. In 
relation to the manner in which the eyes of soles, turbots, and other 
flatfish travel round the head so as to become in the end unsymmetrically 
placed, he says :— 


‘The eyes of these fish are curiously distorted in order that both eyes 
may be upon the upper side, where alone they would be of any use. . 
Now if we suppose this process, which in the young is completed in a 
few days or weeks, to have been spread over thousands of generations 
during the development of these fish, those usually surviving whose eyes 
retained more and more of the position into which the young fish tried to 
twist them [italics mine], the change becomes intelligible.’? When it 
was said by Prof. Ray Lankester—who knows as well as most people 
what Lamarck taught—that this was ‘flat Lamarckism, Mr. Wallace 
rejoined that it was the survival of the modified individuals that did 
it all, not the efforts of the young fish to twist their eyes, and the 
transmission to descendants of the effects of those efforts. But this, as I 

1 Journals of the Proceedings of the Linnean Society (Williams and Norgate), 1858, p. 61. 
* * Darwinism’ (Macmillan, 1889), p. 130. 
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said in my book ‘ Evolution, Old and New,’? is like saying that horses are 
swift runners, not by reason of the causes, whatever they were, that 
occasioned the direct line of their progenitors to vary towards ever greater 
and greater swiftness, but because their more slow-going uncles and aunts 
go away. Plain people will prefer to say that the main cause of any 
accumulation of favourable modifications consists rather in that which 
brings about the initial variations, and in the fact that these can be in- 
herited at all, than in the fact that the unmodified individuals were not 
successful. People do not become rich because the poor in large 
numbers go away, but because they have been lucky, or provident, or 
more commonly both. If they would keep their wealth when they have 
made it they must exclude luck thenceforth to the utmost of their 
power, and their children must follow their example, or they will soon 
lose their money. The fact that the weaker go to the wall does not 
bring about the greater strength of the stronger ; it is the consequence of 
this last and not the cause—unless, indeed, it be contended that a 
knowledge that the weak go to the wall stimulates the strong to exer- 
tions which they would not otherwise so make, and that these exertions 
produce inheritable modifications. Even in this case, however, it would 
be the exertions, or use and disuse, that would be the main agents in 
the modification. But it is not often that Mr. Wallace thus backslides. 
His present position is that acquired (as distinguished from congenital) 
modifications are not inherited at all. He does not indeed put his faith 
prominently forward and pin himself to it as plainly as could be wished, 
but under the heading, ‘The Non-Heredity of Acquired Characters,’ 
he writes as follows on p. 440 of his recent work in reference to Professor 
Weismann’s Theory of Heredity :— 


Certain observations on the embryology of the lower animals are held to 
afford direct proof of this theory of heredity, but they are too technical to be 
made clear to ordinary readers. A logical result of the theory is the impossibility 
of the transmission of acquired characters, since the molecular structure of the 
germ-plasm is already determined within the embryo ; and Weismann holds that 
there are no facts which really prove that acquired characters can be inherited, 
although their inheritance has, by most writers, been considered so probable as 
hardly to stand in need of direct proof. 

We have already seen in the earlier part of this chapter that many instances 


of change, imputed to the inheritance of acquired variations, are really cases of 
selection ; * * 


And the rest of the remarks tend to convey the impression that Mr. 


1 Longmans, 1890, p. 376. 
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Wallace adopts Professor Weismann’s view, but, curiously enough, though 
I have gone through Mr. Wallace’s book with a special view to this 
particular point, I have not been able to find him definitely committing 
himself either to the assertion that acquired modifications never are 
inherited, or that they sometimes are so, It is abundantly laid down 
that Mr. Darwin laid too much stress on use and disuse, and a residuary 
impression is left that Mr. Wallace is endorsing Professor Weismann’s 
view, but I have found it impossible to collect anything that enables 
me to define his position confidently in this respect. 


This is natural enough, for Mr. Wallace has entitled his book 
‘Darwinism, and a work denying that use and disuse produced any 
effect could not conceivably be called Darwinism. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has recently collected many passages from ‘The Origin of Species, and 
from ‘Animals and Plants under Domestication,’' which show how largely, 
after all, use and disuse entered into Mr. Darwin’s system, and we know 
that in his later years he attached still more importance to them. It 
was out of the question, therefore, that Mr. Wallace should categori- 
cally deny that their effects were inheritable. On the other hand the 
temptation to adopt Professor Weismann’s view must have been over- 
whelming to one who had been already inclined to minimize the effects 
of use and disuse. On the whole one does not see what Mr. Wallace 
could do, other than what he has done—unless, of course, he changed his 
title, or, had been no longer Mr. Wallace. 


Besides, thanks to the works of Mr. Spencer, Professor Mivart, 
Professor Semper, and very many others, there has for some time been 
a growing perception that the Darwinism of Charles Darwin was doomed. 
Use and disuse must either do even more than is officially recognized in 
Mr. Darwin’s later concessions, or they must do a great deal less. If 
they can doas much as Mr. Darwin himself said they did, why should they 
not do more? Why stop where Mr. Darwin did? And again, where 
in the name of all that is reasonable did he really stop? He drew no line, 
and on what principle can we say that so much is possible as effect of 
use and disuse, but so much more impossible? If, as Mr. Darwin con- 
tended, disuse can so far reduce an organ as to render it rudimentary, 
and in many cases get rid of it altogether, why cannot use create as much 
as disuse can destroy, provided it has anything, no matter how low in 
structure, to begin with? Let us know where we stand. If it is admitted 


1 See Nature, March 6, 1890. 
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that use and disuse can do a good deal, what does a good deal mean? 
and what is the proportion between the shares attributable to use and 
disuse and to natural selection respectively? If we cannot be told 
with absolute precision, let us at any rate have something more 
definite than the statement that natural selection is ‘the most im- 
portant means of modification.’ 


Mr. Darwin gave us no help in this respect : and worse than this, he 
contradicted himself so flatly as to show that he had very little definite 
idea upon the subject at all. Thus in respect to the winglessness of the 
Madeira beetles he wrote : 


In some cases we might easily put down to disuse modifications of structure, 
which are wholly or mainly due to natural selection. Mr. Wollaston has dis- 
covered the remarkable fact that 200 beetles out of the 550 species (but more 
are now known) inhabiting Madeira are so far deficient in wings that they 
cannot fly; and that of the 29 endemic genera no less than 23 have all their 
species in this condition! Several facts,—namely, that beetles in many paits 
of the world are frequently blown out to sea and perish; that the beetles in 
Madeira, as observed by Mr. Wollaston, lie much concealed until the wind lulls 
and the sun shines ; that the proportion of wingless beetles is larger on the 
exposed Desertas than in Madeira itself ; and especially the extraordinary fact 
so strongly insisted on by Mr. Wollaston that certain large groups of beetles, 
elsewhere excessively numerous, which absolutely require the use of their wings 
are here almost entirely absent ;—these several considerations make me believe 
that the wingless condition of so many Madeira beetles is mainly due to the 
action of natural selection, combined probably with disuse [italics mine]. For 
during many successive generations each individual beetle which flew least, 
either from its wings having been ever so little less perfectly developed or from 
indolent habit, will have the best chance from not being blown out to sea ; and 
on the other hand, those beetles which most readily took to flight would oftenest 
have been blown to sea and thus destroyed.! 


We should like to know firstly somewhere about how much disuse 
was able to do after all, and moreover why, if it can do anything at all, 
it should not be able to do all. Mr. Darwin says: ‘Any change in 
structure and function which can be effected by small stages is within 
the power of natural selection.’ ‘And why not,’ we ask, ‘ within the power 
of use and disuse?’ Moreover on a later page we find Mr. Darwin 
saying : 


It appears probable that disuse has been the main agent tn rendering organs 
rudimentary [italics mine]. It would lead by slow steps to the more and more 


1 ¢ Origin of Species,’ Sixth Edition, 1876, p. 401. 
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complete reduction of a part, until at last it has become rudimentary—as in the 
case of the eyes of animals inhabiting dark caverns, and of the wings of birds 
inhabiting oceanic islands, which have seldom been forced by beasts of prey to 
take flight, and have ultimately lost the power of flying. Again, an organ, useful 
under certain conditions, might become injurious to others, as with the wings of 
beetles living on small and exposed islands ; and in this case natural selection will 
have aided in reducing the organ, until it was rendered harmless and rudimentary 
[italics mine]. 


So that just as an undefined amount of use and disuse was 
introduced on the earlier page to supplement the effects of natural 
selection in respect of the wings of beetles on small and exposed islands, 
we have here an undefined amount of natural selection introduced to 
supplement the effects of use and disuse in respect of the identical, 
phenomena. In the one passage we find that natural selection has been 
the main agent in reducing the wings, though use and disuse have had 
an appreciable share in the result ; in the other, it is use and disuse that 
have been the main agents, though an appreciable share in the result 
must be ascribed to natural selection. 


Besides, who has seen the uncles and aunts going away with the 
uniformity that is necessary for Mr. Darwin’s contention ? We know that 
birds and insects do often get blown out to sea and perish, but in order 
to establish Mr. Darwin’s position we want the evidence of those who 
watched the reduction of the wings during the many generations in 
the course of which it was being effected, and who can testify that all, 
or the overwhelming majority of the beetles born with fairly well- 
developed wings got blown out to sea, while those alone survived whose 
wings were congenitally degenerate. Who saw them go, or can point 
to analogous cases so conclusive as to compel assent from any equitable 
thinker ? 


Darwinians of the stamp of Mr. Thiselton Dyer, Professor Ray 
Lankester, or Mr. Romanes, insist on their pound of flesh in the matter 
of irrefragable demonstration. They complain of us for not bringing 
forward some one who has been able to detect the movement of the 
hour-hand of a watch during a second of time, and when we fail to 
do so declare triumphantly that we have no evidence that there is any 
connection between the beating of a second and the movement of the 
hour-hand. When we say that rain comes from the condensation of 


1 * Origin of Species,’ Sixth Edition, 1876, p, 109. 
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moisture in the atmosphere, they demand of us a rain drop from 
moisture not yet condensed. If they stickle for proof and cavil on 
the ninth part of a hair, as they do when we bring forward what we 
deem excellent instances of the transmission of an acquired characteristic, 
why may not we, too, demand at any rate some evidence that the 
unmodified beetles actually did always, or nearly always, get blown 
out to sea, during the reduction above referred to, and that it is to this 
fact and not to the masterly inactivity of their fathers and mothers that 
the Madeira beetles owe their winglessness? If we began stickling for 
proof in this way our opponents would not be long in letting us know 
that absolute proof is unattainable on any subject, that reasonable pre- 
sumption is our highest certainty, and that crying out for too much 
evidence is as bad as accepting too little. Truth is like a photographic 
sensitized plate, which is equally ruined by over and by under 
exposure, and the just exposure for which can never be absolutely 
determined. 


Surely if disuse can be credited with the vast powers involved in Mr. 
Darwin’s statement that it has probably ‘been the main agent in render- 
' no limits are assignable to the accumulated 
effects of habit, provided the effects of habit, or use and disuse, are 
supposed, as Mr. Darwin supposed them, to be inheritable at all. Dar- 
winians have at length woke up to the dilemma in which they are placed 
by the manner in which Mr. Darwin tried to sit on the two stools of use 
and disuse, and natural selection of accidental variations, at the same 
time. The knell of Charles-Darwinism is rung in Mr. Wallace’s 
present book, and in the general perception on the part of biologists 
that we must either assign to use and disuse such a predominant share 
in modification as to make it the feature most proper to be insisted on, 
or deny that the modifications, whether of mind or body, acquired during 
a single life-time, are ever transmitted at all. If they can be inherited 
at all, they can be accumulated. If they can be accumulated at all, they 
can be so, for anything that appears to the contrary, to the extent of the 
specific and generic differences with which we are surrounded. The 
only thing to do is to pluck them out root and branch: they are as a 
cancer which, if the smallest fibre be left unexcised, will grow again, and 
kill any system on to which it is allowed to fasten. Mr. Wallace, there- 
fore, may well be excused if he casts longing eyes towards Weismannism. 


’ 


ing organs rudimentary, 


And what was Mr. Darwin’s system ?—who can make head or tail of 
the inextricable muddle in which he left it? The ‘Origin of Species’ in 
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its latest shape is the reduction of hedging to an absurdity. How did 
Mr. Darwin himself leave it in the last chapter of the last edition of the 
‘Origin of Species’? He wrote :— 


I have now recapitulated the facts and considerations that have thoroughly 
convinced me that species have been modified during a long course of descent. 
This has been effected chiefly through the natural selection of numerous, succes- 
sive, slight, favourable variations ; aided in an important manner by the inherited 
effects of the use and disuse of parts, and in an unimportant manner—that is in 
relation to adaptive structures whether past or present—by the direct action of 
external conditions, and by variations which seem to us in our ignorance to arise 
spontaneously. It appears that I formerly underrated the frequency and value of 
these latter forms of variation as leading to permanent modifications of structure 
independently of natural selection. 


The ‘numerous, successive, slight, favourable variations’ above 
referred to are intended to be fortuitous, accidental, spontaneous. It is 
the essence of Mr. Darwin’s theory that this should be so. Mr. Darwin’s 
solemn statement, therefore, of his theory after he had done his best or 
his worst with it, is, when stripped of surplusage, as follows :— 


The modification of species has been mainly effected by accumulation of 
spontaneous variations ; it has been aided in an important manner by accumula- 
tion of variations due to use and disuse, and in an unimportant manner by 
spontaneous variations; I do not even now think that spontaneous variations 
have been very important, but I used once to think them less important than 
I do now. 


It is a discouraging symptom of the age that such a system should 
have been so long belauded, and it is a sign of returning intelligence 
that even he who has been more especially the a/ter ego of Mr. Darwin 
should have felt constrained to close the chapter of Charles-Darwinism 
as a living theory, and relegate it to the important but not very creditable 
place in history which it must henceforth occupy. It is astonishing, 
however, that Mr. Wallace should have quoted.the extract from the 
‘Origin of Species’ just given, as he has done on p. 412 of his 
‘Darwinism’ without betraying any sign that he has caught its 
driftlessness—for drift, other than a desire to hedge, it assuredly has 
not got. The battle now turns on the question whether modifications 
of either structure or instinct due to use or disuse are ever inherited, 
or whether they are not. Can the effects of habit be transmitted to 
progeny at all? We know that more usually they are not transmitted 
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to any perceptible extent, but we believe also that occasionally, and 
indeed not infrequently, they are inherited and even _ intensified. 
What are our grounds for this opinion? It will be my object to 
put these forward in the following number of THE UNIVERSAL 
REVIEW. 

SAMUEL BUTLER. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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The Case for Dinuzulu' 


O the little island of St. Helena, chiefly 
famous as Napoleon’s prison 

- during the last five. and a 
half years of his life, three 

much humbler exiles have lately 

been consigned. In _ sending 

thither Dinuzulu and two of his 
uncles—the son and brothers of 
Cetshwayo, the Zulu king whom 

the English Government accused 





of aspiring to be in his way a 
South African Napoleon, and whose supposed ambitions and 
devices they are themselves wrongly suspected of emulating—the 
authorities have, doubtless without intending it, paid them what may 
be regarded as a compliment. If there were any likeness between these 
luckless blacks and the great schemer and usurper whom, when his two 
decades of successful meddling with the world’s affairs were run out, it 
was deemed necessary for the world’s safety to bury alive in a remote 
island in mid-ocean, there might be some excuse, flattering to them, in 
committing them to the same gaol. But there is no such likeness, and 
therefore no such excuse. Whatever warrant could be found on the 
score of punishment due for long and persistent troubling of Europe, 
or of safeguards against future perils, for transporting Napoleon to 
St. Helena in 1815, even the cowardly injustice of which they are the 
victims cannot avail itself of similar pretexts in the case of the 
? Dinuzulu is more accurately spelt ‘ Dunizulu,’ but the ordinary spelling is retained here as 
more familiar to English readers. —Ep. U.R. 
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stripling who was sent there last February, or of the uncles who 
share his fate. 


Zululand is but a minute fraction of the British Empire, and to 
most people mention of its name merely recalls unpleasant memories 
of the disgrace to English soldiership which at Isandhlwana and else- 
where attended Sir Bartle Frere’s crusade against Cetshwayo. Too 
many newspaper-readers, if they have had time and inclination to read 
the scraps of news supplied to them during the past ten or twelve years, 
have been quite prepared to take on trust the scares and scandals offered 
as sober fact, and, being told of nothing but vices and crimes laid to the 
charge of the Zulus, have been willing to believe that they are always 
and intolerably wicked. When it was announced in the summer of 
1888 that fresh war had broken out in the country, it was at once 
assumed that the whole guilt was on the side of the ‘rebels, and it was 
a cause of more disappointment than congratulation that, as the result 
of the military expedition sent against them, so few were killed. To 
most of those who gave any thought at all to the matter it seemed to 
be an absurd and tedious stretch of clemency that, the war being over, 
the principal offenders should be put through an elaborate form of trial 
instead of being hanged straight off as soon as they had been captured. 
And, as we were informed nearly a year ago that these offenders had 
been sentenced, after five months of judicial inquiry, to terms of im- 
prisonment ranging from five to fifteen years, the general opinion was 
that this irksome and uninteresting business was now done with, and 
that Zululand might be forgotten again until fresh occasion arose for 
shooting down some more of its turbulent inhabitants. The Government 
however, after keeping its prisoners in gaol for more than nine months, 
has thought proper to transport to St. Helena the three whom it 
considers most obnoxious, and to take credit for doing so as a 
measure of leniency. This brings the Zulu question once more 
into notice, and affords -opportunity for a statement of what the 
present writers regard as the true condition of affairs in this unfortunate 
country. 


The situation to-day, and the proceedings of the past few years 
which have culminated in the transporting of Dinuzulu and two of his 
uncles to St. Helena, ought to be understood, and shown in their true 
light. They furnish notable evidence—all the more notable and 
necessary to be set forth because it is so shameful—of the blundering 
meanness and pusillanimous tyranny that are sometimes joined with 
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worthier qualities in the sort of empire-making in which our nation 
excels. We have reason to boast of our colonizing enterprise, and of 
our success in distributing ‘the blessings of civilization ’—whatever these 
may be—among savage races and over benighted lands. But in our 
dealings with the Zulus there is nothing to boast of—everything to be 





Cetshwayo. 


ashamed of. There is a certain amount of danger, too. Unless we are 
prepared to exterminate the millions of natives in South Africa, we must 
make friends of them, and though the Zulus, whom we have persecuted 
and betrayed, are but thousands among the millions, our treatment of 
them cannot fail to affect the treatment we receive from their cousins 
in other parts. Prudential reasons, as well as a sense of honour, should 
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incline us to do what little is now possible towards repairing the grievous 
wrong that has been done to the Zulu people, with the simple-minded 
and gentle-mannered youth who has been shipped off to St. Helena as 


its hereditary representative. 


As the son and heir of Cetshwayo, Dinuzulu is the titular head of 
the little nation from which he has been exiled, and his right to be so 
regarded is recognized by none more fully than by the uncles who now 
keep him company in exile. The younger of those uncles, however, is 
the real leader of the national movement, and as such—if he deserved 
any punishment at all, or anything but praise and reward—might 
deserve the heavier penalty assigned to him in the shape of fifteen 
years’ imprisonment, whereas Dinuzulu’s is but ten. Ndabuko, about 
forty years old, and the only full-brother of Cetshwayo, was left 
guardian to the fatherless lad and protector of the helpless people, and has 
chivalrously performed his task, with rare self-abnegation and strength 
of patriotism. Tshingana, the other exile, sentenced for twelve years, 
and now somewhat over fifty, is one of several half-brothers of Cetsh- 
wayo, and the one among the survivors who has shown most devotion 


to the true interests of the Zulus. 


Dinuzulu is about twenty-two years old. He was born, therefore, in 
his grandfather's life-time. Cetshwayo, it must be remembered, was the 
nephew of the mighty Tshaka, the one man of his race whom it would 
net be altogether absurd to liken to Napoleon. Two generations ago 
Tshaka was the great autocrat of the Zulus, holding sway over all 
the people of his own race in a district at least ten times as large as 
the little Zululand at present marked in the maps, receiving triléute 
from tribes of different native stock, and making alliances with the 
Europeans, who were at that time laying the foundations of Natal and 
the Boer republics. One tribe in a confederacy of some eight, whose 
attacks Tshaka repulsed and returaed, and which finally fied to the north, 
was that of Umzilikazi, leader of the conquering horde driven out by the 
Boers from what is now the Transvaal, and founder of the Matebele 
kingdom ruled to-day by Umzilikazi’s son Lobengula. Tshaka was in 
the end assassinated by his brother Dingane, who usurped the throne 
until he was in turn assassinated in 1840, when he was succeeded by a 
younger brother Mpande. Mpandc held the title of king for two-and- 


thirty years, though, long before his death, at a very advanced age, in 
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1872, the reins had passed from his hands into those of his eldest living 
son, Cetshwayo, who was Tshaka’s chosen heir, and who had proved 
his fitness by suppressing a rebellion raised by his brothers. He was 
virtually king, by popular consent, during the later years of his father’s 
life-time ; and it is worthy of note that his bitter enemy of modern days, 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone, claims to have partly brought about this 
arrangement. As Secretary for Native Affairs in Natal, which had by 
this time established friendly relations with the independent Zulus north 
of the Tugela, and had undertaken to govern generously the natives in 
the conquered territory on the south side of the river, Mr. Shepstone 
visited Mpande in 1861, and took credit to himself for having helped to 
place Cetshwayo in power. ‘The result,’ he said, ‘was quiet to the Zulu 
country, and relief to this colony from continual apprehension of fresh 
disturbances,’ 


When Dinuzulu was born in 1868 or 1869, therefore, Cetshwayo was 
in the position of regent over Zululand, already a much smaller country 
than it had been in Tshaka's time, but stretching westward far into the 
area now included in the Transvaal Republic,and comprising in the north, 
as tributaries at any rate, many of the people in Tongaland and on both 
sides of the Lebombo range of mountains. Cetshwayo was in those days 
in high favour with Mr. Shepstone, who described him as ‘a man of 
considerable ability, and much force of character. ‘In all my con- 
versations with him, Mr. Shepstone reported, ‘he was remarkably frank 
and straightforward, and he ranks in every respect far above any native 
chief I have ever had to do with. These conversations occurred 
especially in 1873, when, after Mpande’s death, Mr. Shepstone again 
visited Zululand to represent the English Government at Cetshwayo’s 
installation as king in his own right. Cetshwayo was thus brought into 
closer friendship with Great Britain, and he was anxious that the friend- 
ship should be more effective than it was. He had no fear of the 
English, to whose traders and missionaries he accorded hospitality. It 
was to the action of the Boers alone that he objected. They had during 
many years been crossing his borders in a steady tide, acquiring terri- 
torial rights by one-sided bargains, or squatting without any leave at all ; 
and Cetshwayo looked to his white neighbours in Natal to help him 
to prevent, as he said, ‘a war which might lead to the destruction of 
both Zululand and the Transvaal.’ In this view he had the support of 


Mr. Shepstone and the other Natal authorities during the years in 


which they were eager that the South African Republic should be 
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restrained, and dared not hope that its people would be coerced into 
being British subjects. 


The situation was changed in 1877. In that year the South African 
Republic was annexed to Great Britain, one excuse for the unjustifiable 
proceeding being the alleged necessity of preventing the outbreak of 
a war between the Boers and the Zulus, in which, it was thought, the 
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Some of the Heads of the Great Deputation. 


English could not help being involved. The annexation was effected by 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone, now a knight, and his opinions regarding 
Cetshwayo and the Zulus were straightway altered. The Transvaal 
having been converted into a British province, the former objections to 
its expansion no longer existed, and it was considered good policy to 
conciliate the Boers by formally assigning to them as much of the land 
belonging to the Zulus as they had seized or settled upon. Because 
Cetshwayo dared to protest against this arrangement, Sir. Theophilus 
Shepstone, from being his ally and panegyrist, became his enemy and 
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traducer, and unfortunately Sir Theophilus had for a supporter Sir 
Bartle Frere, the High Commissioner for South Africa. 


It is not necessary here to repeat the history of the Boundary 
Commission of 1878, or of the Zulu War of 1879. The Commissioners 
reported in Cetshwayo’s favour as regards ‘the disputed territory, and 
thereupon Sir Bartle Frere trumped up other excuses for the invasion of 
Zululand, which he had long before planned. The English massacre 
of Zulus at Ulundi did not retrieve the English disgrace at Isandhlwana, 
but it secured the object aimed at—the overthrow of Cetshwayo, and the 
destruction of the system of government which he had administered 
with remarkable ability and with more humanity than was shown by 
his assailants. It enabled Sir Garnet Wolseley, who carried on the evil 
work initiated by Sir Bartle Frere, to ignore the award of the Boundary 
Commissioners, and to hand over to the Boers, who soon éeased to be 
British subjects, the large triangle of land with Mount Magidela as its 
apex which had been acknowledged to belong to Cetshwayo and the 


Zulus. 


That however was only a small part of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s wrong- 
doing. Cetshwayo having been deported to Capetown, Sir Garnet 
proceeded to split up what remained of Zululand into thirteen districts, 
with a chieftain or kinglet over each, and a British Resident to watch, 
without power to control, the entire collection of ‘Kilkenny cats,’ as 
the Natal colonists mockingly called them. Among the newly-made 
kinglets two were prominent. One was the notorious John Dunn, an 
Englishman who had settled in Zululand some twenty years before, 
adopting Zulu institutions in the matter of polygamy, as well as in 
other things, and finding his profit in doing all he could to injure the 
people who had befriended him. John Dunn had been a sort of agent 
for the English Government, and had pushed himself into favour 
with Cetshwayo. One of his trades was in English arms, the exporta- 
tion of which from Natal for sale to natives was nominally prohibited, 
but which John Dunn had no difficulty in procuring. As soon as Sir 
Bartle Frere made war on the Zulus, however, John Dunn came over 
to the English side, and by his treachery rendered efficient service, 
which was basely paid for by his being made one of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s kinglets and located in the district nearest to Natal. The 
other notable kinglet was Zibebu, a distant cousin of Cetshwayo’s, and 


at that time a fast friend of John Dunn’s. Zibebu hardly deserved well 
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of the English, for during the war, and while there was a three days’ 
truce, he had, contrary to Cetshwayo’s strict orders, fired at some 
of Lord Chelmsford’s soldiers, and thereby precipitated the battle of 
Ulundi. But Zibebu was, as Sir Garnet Wolseley reported, ‘ of a time- 
serving disposition, and when the war was over he so far commended 
himself to the conquerors that he was appointed to the control of a 
district which not only included his tribal lands in the northern part 
of the country, but stretched westward, and absorbed a large part of | 
the lands belonging to Cetshwayo’s brothers and kinsmen of the royal 
house, as well as to other chiefs. 


The kinglet arrangement lasted nearly three years. John Dunn in 
the south and Zibebu in the north domineered over the others, two or 
three of whom, especially Hamu, one of Cetshwayo’s relatives, joining 
with them in their game of petty tyranny ; while the others, not caring or 
not able to perform the responsible duties assigned to them, were the 
sport and prey of the stronger despots. Old Mnyamana, Cetshwayo’s 
trusty prime minister, and the revered counsellor of Zulu princes and 
people, had been offered a chieftainship ; but this he declined, thereby 
bringing himself into much disfavour with the authorities. He 
made it his especial care to look after the wives and family of his 
friend and master, while that friend and master was in exile, and in that 
way he had much to do with the training of young Dinuzulu. Dinu- 
zulu, however, was chiefly with his uncle Ndabuko, and with him, 
along with another uncle Ziwedu, was unhappily under the direct control 
of Zibebu. As chieftain over their lands, Zibebu had endless oppor- 
tunities of threatening, insulting, and despoiling these members of the 
royal house and their people, the masters proper. Let one instance suffice. 
In August, 1881, Sir Evelyn Wood, then Special Commissioner for 
South-Eastern Africa, paid a hurried visit to Zululand, ostensibly 
to listen to the complaints of the people as to their treatment by 
the favoured chieftains. Among others, Ndabuko and Ziwedu, with 
young Dinuzulu, stated their grievances against Zibebu, and their 
petition was so far acceded to that they were graciously permitted to 
withdraw from Zibebu’s district, providing they placed themselves under 
John Dunn! ‘We give you to John Dunn,’ said Sir Evelyn, speaking 
through Mr. Rudolph, the interpreter, who has since risen to be a 
magistrate, and was one of the Special Commissioners who conducted 
the Etshowe trials last year ; ‘we give you to John Dunn. As for 
your cattle, if Zibebu has eaten up thirty, he shall give you back ten ; or 
if forty, he shall give you twenty, and keep twenty in any case. But 
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this is only on condition that you go to John Dunn. If you do not go 
to live under John Dunn, Zibebu shall return you none.’ Against this 
monstrous order Ndabuko and Ziwedu sought to protest. ‘ What 
answer can you have to give?’ was the reply. ‘We turn you out 
because you are always saying that you want the “bone” of 
that scoundrel whom we have done away with. The ‘bone’ needs 
explaining. Under this expressive term the Zulus constantly referred 
to the king who had been taken from them, and without whom they could 
not hope that their nation would have any life. They were always 
‘praying for their bone, for the restoration of the ‘scoundrel,’ as Sir 
Evelyn Wood or his interpreter wantonly insulted them by terming 
Cetshwayo. 


Ndabuko and Ziwedu were loth to place themselves under John 
Dunn, the traitor to their brother, and a chief agent of the Government 
in the spoliation of their country, and instead of accepting the offer of 
Sir Evelyn Wood—whose name the Zulus translated into Lukuni, which 
means a log, and typifies anything of a hard, unyielding nature—they 
took refuge with Mnyamana. Thereupon Mr. Osborn, the English 
Resident, summoned them to his presence. ‘What are you delaying 
for, he asked, ‘since we have ordered you to go under John Dunn? Be 
off tohim at once!’ ‘But were we not given a choice, then, by Lukuni?’ 
they inquired. ‘No,’ answered Mr. Osborn ; ‘I tell you to go at once! 
There is no more to be said... He next sent for Mnyamana and thus 
addressed him: ‘I have sent for you, Mnyamana, to ask what you 
mean by taking in those people. Turn them out at once, and send them 
to John Dunn. Why do you get yourself into trouble for another 
person’s fault, when you have not been blamed?’ Mnyamana’s answer 
is memorable: ‘ Why should I cast them off? To whom shall I give 
them to take care of them? Did I not refuse a chieftainship because 
I said I must stand by them? They are to me as children of my own; 
and if I die a second time, as I have died once in losing Cetshwayo, 
I shall die with them on my back.’ 


The history of Zululand under the kinglets is made up of perse- 
cutions and slaughters by Zibebu and John Dunn’s other allies, sanctioned 
or connived at by the English authorities, and borne with singular patience 
by the people, whose one persistent effort was to obtain the restoration of 
Cetshwayo. With this object they organized five important deputations, 
each larger than the last, which were intended to respectfully appeal to the 


Governor of Natal, or through him to the Crown, for the return of their 
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king, if not as a king, at any rate as the servant of the Queen, empowered 
to keep order for her in the country. The first, in May, 1880, was 
snubbed and suppressed. The second and third were not even allowed to 
enter the colony. The fourth, in July, 1881, had some effect in opening 
the eyes of the home authorities, seconded as it was by the represent- 
ations of the late Bishop Colenso and of friends in England. ‘If it 
should finally appear, Mr. Gladstone, then Prime Minister, said, in 
April, 1882, ‘that the mass of the people in Zululand are for Cetshwayo, 
so that something like unanimity should prevail, so far from regarding 
him as an enemy of England, and wishing him ill, and so far from being 
disposed to any but the most favourable course that the welfare of the 
country would permit, I should regard the proof of that fact with great 
pleasure, and that would be the sentiment of my colleagues.’ The 
answer to Mr. Gladstone’s challenge promptly came in the fifth and last 
—known as the great—deputation, which, while he was speaking, was 
already in Natal. It included 646 Zulu chiefs and headmen, besides 
Ndabuko and four other brothers of Cetshwayo, and their followers 
raised the total to'more than 2,000. Though it received scant courtesy 
from Sir Henry Bulwer, the Governor, and his subordinates, its signi- 
ficance as the representation, which it purported to be, of ‘all Zululand 
praying for Cetshwayo’s return,’ could not be ignored or explained away. 
It was followed, amid vexatious delays, by the king’s visit to England 
in August, 1882, and his return to Zululand in January, 1883. 


The scheme for Cetshwayo’s reinstatement, as a vassal of the Queen, 
with an English Resident to advise him, atid under reasonable conditions 
for the good government of his country, which Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet 
agreed to, and the Earl of Kimberley explained to him while he was in 
England, was honestly conceived, and had it been loyally carried out 
might have been expected to work well. But it was grossly perverted. 


Ever since the war of 1879, officialdom in Natal and all its agencies 
beyond the Tugela had, as we have seen, been cruelly biassed against 
Cetshwayo and his family and people. To Sir Theophilus Shepstone, 
and the exponents of the policy favoured and made dominant from 
the time when he turned against his old protégé and exaggerated Sir 
Bartle Frere’s prejudices, the word Usutu, a synonym for one _ be- 
longing to Cetshwayo, has come to be a symbol for disloyalty to the 
English. During more than a quarter of a century, Sir Theophilus has 
been the chief wire-puller of the machinery for the government of the 
natives in Natal and beyond it. He has had ready instruments in his 
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kinsmen and subordinates, of whom Mr. Osborn, his former secretary 
in the Transvaal, is a conspicuous example; and he has been in- 
structing and guiding the higher officials, like Sir Henry Bulwer and Sir 
Arthur Havelock, sent out from England to govern the colony and its 
dependencies. In the six months that were dawdled out between Lord 
Kimberley’s announcement to Cetshwayo that he would be allowed to 
go back to Zululand and the so-called carrying through of that arrange- 
-ment, the arrangement was wantonly and maliciously spoilt. The Zulu- 
land Blue-books are not safe and sufficient authority concerning the 





Zulu Hut as built after the English Invasion. 


history of the country, as they give only such accounts of events as 
the authorities thought it prudent to print or dared not suppress, and 
they must be amplified and corrected from other sources of information ; 
but the Blue-books by themselves afford incontrovertible evidence of the 
unscrupulous partisanship and untiring perversity with which Cetsh- 
wayo’s restoration was manipulated, as well as of the persistent mis- 
government of the country by officials on the spot, and their no less 
persistent misrepresentation of facts to the authorities at home, during 
the five years that preceded and the seven years that have followed this 
triumph of wickedness. It is the most unpardonable of all offences to a 
strong man that his weak victim should by living and protesting give 
evidence of the tyranny and fraud to which he has been subjected ; and 
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that, in the eyes of those who represent the might of England, has all 
along been the offence of Cetshwayo and his kindred and people. 


When Cetshwayo was told that he should be sent back to 
Zululand, he was informed that a portion of his territory would be set 
apart for the residence of John Dunn, Zibebu, and any others who did 
not wish to return to allegiance to him, but he was led to suppose that 
this portion would be but small; and he was promised by Lord 
Kimberley that, ‘if he is a friend to us, we shall be careful that no one, 
neither John Dunn nor any one else, shall do him injury.’ On his arrival 
he found that all the district between the Tugela and the Umhlatusi, 
more than a third of Zululand, was to be “reserved” from him, 
and also that Zibebu, for whom room might have been found in a 
much smaller ‘ Reserve Territory’ than had been marked out, was 
to have independent power over an area as large as his chieftainship 
of 1879. The district assigned to Cetshwayo was in mileage 
about half of Zululand, as Sir Garnet Wolseley had reduced it, but 
when due account is taken of the rocky, barren spaces in the interior, 
and of the fever-laden swamps stretching down to the sea, it was less 
than a third. The mockery of this arrangement was a cruel blow to 
Cetshwayo. It caused no less disappointment to the people who had 
expected that something like the old order would be revived. Let a 
part of one of the eloquent and pathetic protests that the chiefs addressed 
one after another to Sir Theophilus Shepstone, when they were assembled 
to welcome Cetshwayo, serve as a sample of the whole. ‘We thank you,’ 
said Hemulana, ‘ for bringing back the Bone. But even to-day in bringing 
him back you are killing him—killing him, I say, as you have done all 
along! Did you not set him up at first, and then destroy him for nothing ? 
Did you not take him to his mother [the Queen] and bring him back, 
and now do you cut off the land, saying, “It is for those dissatisfied” ? 
Where are they? You have taken the king’s and the people’s cattle, 
and given them to those chiefs whom you set up! You have taken the 
royal girls, and have given them to those chiefs of yours! And do you 
to-day set up these chiefs of yours, and give them the king’s property ? 
What is he to live upon? We thought that this king was now achild of 
the Queen. Do you mock us in saying that you are restoring him? We 
thought that you would inquire how these chiefs came to do as they have 
done, killing our people, and seizing our daughters, and eating up our 
cattle. What sort of a settlement is this, sir? We do not call it a 
settlement at all. We say that you are killing us also to-day as you did 
before!’ And when Sir Theophilus Shepstone asked if they dared to 
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regard him as Cetshwayo’s enemy, Hemulana answered, ‘ Yes, you are 
his enemy from the beginning! You are the author of all our troubles! 
Why don’t you inquire about those kinglets of yours, those murderers ? 
You have sent them away and allowed them to keep all the king’s 
property. How will you deal with us? We shall arm, and seize the 
cattle, and stab those who try to keep them ; for we have learned that 
with the Government one who spills blood is not blamed. On the con- 
trary he is praised, and is given the women and the cattle and the land 
of the peaceable ones.’ 


The warnings of Hemulana, who was spokesman for the then strongest 
tribe in Zululand, were soon fulfilled. Even Zibebu’s kinsmen joined with 
the Usutus in condemning him and his ally John Dunn. ‘It was 
remarkable,’ Sir Theophilus Shepstone reported, ‘that the most un- 
compromising denouncers of Zibebu were his own brothers.’ ‘ Our 
sympathies are with Ndabuko,’ said one of these. ‘It is not one day 
since we complained to the British Resident that Zibebu was killing 
the Queen’s people; but to no purpose. We only know one king, 
Cetshwayo.’ ‘All this time,’ urged Ndabuko himself, who temperately 
but forcibly claimed from Sir Theophilus Shepstone the justice which he 
held could only be secured for the Zulus by investing Cetshwayo with 
such authority as would enable him to protect the interests of all—‘all 
this time we have been carrying our grievances to Mr. Osborn, and we 
hoped that to-day you would call us and Zibebu, and look into. the 
matter. But to-day you are cutting off our land for Zibebu, so that even my 
own kraal is given to him, and my brother Ziwedu’s own kraal, and a large 
number of others belonging to our people. And when, soon afterwards, 
Zibebu openly announced his intention to prepare an zmpz with which to 
attack and kill Cetshwayo in Ulundi, the latter's report on this subject 
to the Natal authorities was merely met by a message in return that it 
was his duty to keep quiet, and fear no danger. Cetshwayo did keep 
quiet, but some of his followers could not be restrained from repelling and 
returning Zibebu’s raid. Civil war thus broke out, -with the result that 
Zibebu made a sudden dash on Ulundi, in July, and took it with great 
slaughter, Cetshwayo barely escaping, with two assegai-wounds, into the 
Reserve, where he died in the following February, leaving his son 
Dinuzulu, then a lad fifteen or sixteen years old, under the guardian- 
ship, as has been noted, of Ndabuko. Ndabuko lost no time in 
mustering all the forces he could, and with the assistance of a number 
of Boers who had squatted in the western portion of the country he soon 
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defeated Zibebu, who also took refuge in the Reserve, but was treated 


with exceptional favour during the next three years. 


As, at the stage in our painful story which we have now reached, 
Dinuzulu appears as the nominal head of the Zulu people, we may take 
stock of his situation. During the five years in which he had been 
passing from childhood to youth he had seen nothing but trouble around 
him. The invasion of Zululand in 1879 had broken up all the -old 
machinery of government and left the country in appalling disorder. 
Cetshwayo had been exiled to Capetown, and John Dunn, Zibebu, and 
the other kinglets had been free to make havoc of one another's chief- 
tainships, the weaker and the more loyal obtaining no assistance whatever 
from the Natal authorities or the English officials on the spot in warding 
off the attacks of the petty tyrants set up by Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
and appealing, for a long time quite in vain, and after that with only 
worthless promises in reply, for rescue from the ruin that English 
meddling had brought on them. When at length Cetshwayo had been 
returned, his restoration had been a cruel mockery, and had issued in 
nothing but fresh disasters. All this was bitter schooling for young 
Dinuzulu, now old enough, as his father said, to ‘have eyes, and a ‘sharp 
boy’ for his age. That he did not grow up to be a reckless ne’er-do-well, 
hating the English who had turned his birthright into a curse, was due 
to the wise teaching and heroic example of his uncle Ndabuko. From 
this time forward he was constantly with Ndabuko, on whom devolved 
the heavy task of governing, on his behalf, in such poor ways of govern- 
ment as were possible, what remained of Zululand—that is, the district 
north of the Reserve, from which Zibebu had been driven out, and which 
was now for a time abandoned by the English officials. 


Their deliverance from Zibebu was an immense relief to the Zulus 
Freed from his raids and extortions, they were able to grow their crops 
and rear their cattle, and move about in safety. There was such good 
order in the country during the three years following Zibebu’s expulsion 
as had not been known during the five previous years. But a new 
difficulty had arisen. It has been mentioned that Zibebu’s expulsion 
was partly effected by Boer aid. The Boers, who had begun to settle in 
Western Zululand even before Cetshwayo’s return, had informed 
Ndabuko that they intended to support either him or Zibebu according 
to the price they could obtain for their aid, and that, unless he was 
willing that they should side with his enemies, he must pay for their 
help by grants of land. Ndabuko and Mnyamana, in Dinuzulu’s 
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name, listened and yielded to these overtures, and, with fair excuse, 
signed, in May 1884, an agreement with the Boers, which was by in- 
tention vaguely worded, and afforded a pretext for very much larger 
land claims than had ever been contemplated by the Zulus. The evil 
consequences of this arrangement soon began to show themselves. The 
Boers already in the country, including British subjects from Natal, were 
reinforced by a great many others who had not even pretended to 
render services worth paying for, but who asserted that they had warrant 
for the sweeping aggressions on which they entered. An irregular Boer 
republic was established over nearly half of Zululand north of the 
Reserve, and on the Transvaal side ; and encroachments were attempted, 
on the east, even as far as St. Lucia Bay. Against this movement 
repeated protests were made, both by the Zulus themselves, and by their 
friends in Natal and England. Nothing was done, however, until 1886 
when Sir Arthur Havelock, sent out to relieve Sir Henry Bulwer as 
Governor of Natal, was instructed to inquire into and to adjudicate on 
the question. The result was the wholly unjustifiable cession to the 
Boers, in October, 1886, of the western half of Zululand, thenceforward 
styled the New Republic until 1888, when it was formally merged in 
the Transvaal, and this was done in spite of the earnest protests of the 
Zulus against the lawless and unwarranted demands of the Boers. Nor 
was this all. In the small fragment left of Zululand, the Boers have 
been allowed to monopolize all the land in the district known as 
‘Proviso B, which is consequently, though nominally under English 
rule, as much lost to the Zulus as if it were a portion of the 
Orange Free State or the Transvaal. Thus we see that the great 
area of Zulu dominion—which in Tshaka’s days covered a large 
part of the territory now included in Natal, as well as much of the 
Transvaal and of the regions further north, and which was a realm of 
considerable size even when Sir Theophilus Shepstone assisted at the 
coronation of Cetshwayo in 1873—has been repeatedly sliced down, 
until at present Zululand is narrowed to the Reserve, and to a district 
beyond it of about equal size, but less fertile, and in great measure 
exposed to the malarial influences of the low land swamped by the 
Indian Ocean. It is this poor residue that our officials have been 
wantonly misgoverning as a Crown colony during the past two years 
and a half. 


The first real step towards the annexation of what was left of Zulu- 
land, after its overthrow in 1879 and its subsequent spoliation and 
abandonment, followed the alienation from it of the New Republic. In 
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February, 1887, in answer to inquiries addressed to him by Sir Arthur 
Havelock, Mr. Osborn, the Resident Commissioner in the Reserve, recom- 
mended this annexation. ‘The chiefs,’ he reported, ‘ do not understand 
the difference between annexation and protection. They look upon Zulu- 
land as a country conquered by the Queen’s arms, and that the Zulus, as a 
conquered race, would be subject to such arrangements for the establish- 
ment of proper rule in the land as Her Majesty’s Government may see 
fit. Sir Arthur Havelock also reported that Mr. Osborn had invited 
and obtained the acquiescence of Dinuzulu, Ndabuko, Ziwedu, and 
Mnyamana, in the projected annexation, they declaring that ‘they all 
know that the Zulu chiefs and people belong to the Queen, who there- 
fore does right in taking any step that appears to her necessary for 
the good of her people and country.’ He therefore proposed that the 
country should be formally annexed and divided into magistracies, 
£750 a year to be spent in pensioning off Dinuzulu, Ndabuko, and the 
other Usutu chiefs ; and £300 a year to be allowed to Zibebu, who, he 
said, ‘ forms, I consider, a very important element in the consideration of 
any plan for the pacification and final settlement of Zululand.’ There 
was more than the usual measure of statesmanship and candour in this 
proposal of Mr. Osborn’s ; but the candour of the last quoted phrase 
revealed the animus of the whole, especially when read in connection 
with an opinion given by Mr. Osborn a year before, to the effect that, 
‘but for the restraining hand of the Government, Zibebu, would, without 
loss of time, return to his country and resort to frightful retaliation on 
the Usutus for their conduct in bringing the Boers against him. Mr. 
Osborn’s notion of ‘proper rule’ was based on the re-employment of 
Zibebu in the field of his former crimes. This must be borne in mind, 
but it is only fair to assume that the Colonial Office authorities, when 
they sanctioned the arrangement, did not perceive the significance of 
Mr. Osborn’s final suggestion. They had been zealously kept as much 
as possible in the dark concerning the enormities committed by Zibebu, 
and had been led to believe both that he had a large following among 
the Zulus, and that he was a suitable man to keep the Usutus within 
bounds by means which English Christianity and civilization might 
approve. Only a short time before, moreover, the Government had 
announced in the House of Commons that it had no intention of send- 
ing Zibebu back to Northern Zululand, and the matter was not referred 


to in Lord Knutsford’s letter sanctioning the annexation of the 
country. 


This was formally completed in July, 1887, when,a system of 
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government under Mr. Osborn as Resident Commissioner, and a staff 
of magistrates to assist him, having been organized, a code of laws 
for them to enforce was printed in English, without being either pro- 
claimed or translated for the instruction of the people. To the con- 
version of Zululand into a Crown colony, Dinuzulu and his advisers 
readily assented, and they had as yet no intimation that Zibebu would be 
again employed against them. But they did protest, with pathos and 
force, against the ruthless alienation from them of the territory styled the 
New Republic, which among other evils forced thousands of the 
people to choose between being cut off from their kinsmen and coming 
under the Boer rule, and quitting their old homes and taking refuge 
in the already crowded area now called British Zululand. Their 
expostulations were regarded as sedition, and certain necessary com- 
munications they held with their neighbours across the arbitrary frontier 
were represented to be incipient rebellion. They had already without 
resistance been angrily reproved and despotically fined without trial by 
Mr. Osborn for alleged offences, when, to their surprise and horror, 
Zibebu suddenly appeared in their midst. 


In August, 1887, Sir Arthur Havelock sought permission from the 
Colonial Office to ‘ repatriate Zibebu at such time and in such manner as 
circumstances may render convenient,’ supporting his request by Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone’s assurance that Zibebu was ‘the most skilful, the most 
enterprising, and the boldest military leader in Zululand,’ one who might 
be dangerous as an enemy, but who, if taken into the pay of the Govern- 
ment, might be trusted to supply it with ‘real and effective coercive 
force’ in dealing with ‘disturbing elements which will require something 
stronger than moral influence to repress.’ This permission was accorded, 
and it was promptly acted upon. On the 15th of November Zibebu 
was informed that he would be allowed ‘to re-occupy his old tribal lands. 
Ten days later, at the head of an armed force of 1,100 men, for whose 
location, for whose food even, no provision had been made, he proceeded 
to take possession, not only of his old tribal lands, but of the much 
larger area over which Sir Garnet Wolseley had appointed him to be 
chieftain in 1879, and from which he had been expelled in 1884. 
Sir Arthur Havelock had a year before expressly sanctioned Usutu 
occupation of Zibebu’s land, and the whole of this district was at the 
time thickly peopled by Usutus. Among them Zibebu and his followers 
were turned loose, to take possession of their homes and corn, the 
English magistrates supporting the aggressors and forcibly evicting the 
Usutus. Six months were thus occupied, and all through this time 
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Dinuzulu and Ndabuko used their utmost endeavours, and with amazing 
success, to prevent the evicted people, more than 3,000 in number, from 
resisting or retaliating. All they did was to complain to the authorities, 
and seek protection from them against Zibebu and the English sub- 
ordinates who were assisting in the outrage, and to hold themselves in 
readiness for such more violent raiding by Zibebu as experience had 
taught them was likely. From the authorities, however, they received 
only a few vague promises, which were never kept, and threats which 
were vigorously acted upon. 


The details of this lamentable business, wholly discreditable to our 
officials, and of the more grievous events that followed, cannot be set 
forth in the limits of the present article. Many of these are contained 
in the Blue-books, which, incomplete and one-sided as they are, tell 
enough to condemn the real authors 
of the mischief; and much more 





may be learned from the ponderous 
Black-book in which are printed the 
notes of the judge who presided at 
the Special Commission appointed 
to try the prisoners at Etshowe in 
the following November. It is 
sufficient here to say that after 
persistent persecution of the Zulu 
chiefs and people, and after they had 


! The Usutu C Etshowe. After the Trials. 
been worried into assembling in Pe eae ee tet eee Te 





considerable force at Ceza, a spot purposely selected by them because 
it was on the Boer border, and would afford them in the last extremity an 
opportunity of avoiding collision with the English by a retreat, they were 
there attacked by a military force, as well as by the native police, on the 
2nd of June, 1888. The slaughter which ensued—with nearly all the 
fighting on the side of the assailants, and only such resistance as was 
offered coming from a few hot-bloods in the rear of the Usutus, already in 
retreat led by Dinuzulu and Ndabuko—was falsely described as an act of 
rebellion. Then and afterwards, down to the last, and after as well 
as before their wrongful conviction at Etshowe, they steadfastly 
maintained that they were loyal to the Queen and the English Govern- 
ment. What they protested against was the license and assistance 
accorded to Zibebu. They did, it is true, on one occasion, turn in 
self-defence. On the 23rd of June, at Ndunu, close to the Ivuna 
magistracy, they attacked and thoroughly routed Zibebu’s force, avenging 
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thus a murderous raid made by him eleven days before. But, having 
done that, they at once retired, carefully abstaining from any attack 
on the magistracy, which was vigorously firing upon them during the 
whole time, and from which, had they chosen, as they numbered at 
least four thousand, they could easily have dislodged the seventy or 
eighty occupants. 


In the raid which the Usutus thus avenged, and in its sequel, we 
have glaring illustration of the relations between Zibebu and the 
authorities which have all along been most reasonably complained of 
by the leaders of the Zulu people. In the early morning, with a force 
of about 300 men, Zibebu surprised Msutshwana, an Usutu chief of high 
standing, and of admitted loyalty to the English Government, against 
whom he had a grudge, and murdered him, besides three women and 
a child. When he heard of this offence, Sir Arthur Havelock called 
for a report as to the circumstances; and on receiving it, after long 
delay, he ordered a judicial inquiry. The depositions obtained at the 
preliminary proceedings satisfied him and the Attorney-General that 
the scandal was one that ought not to be hushed up; but on various 
pretexts further action was deferred till May, 1889, when the local 
magistrate dismissed the case on the plea that ‘the evidence did not 
appear to warrant committing Zibebu for trial.’ Thereupon Sir Charles 
Mitchell, who had succeeded Sir Arthur Havelock as Governor, reported 
that, though in his opinion the magistrate had not shown ‘wisdom,’ 
and though in the Attorney-General’s opinion there was lack of something 
besides wisdom, he had ‘acted in perfect good faith in this matter.’ 
The magistrate does not appear to have been reprimanded, and Zibebu 
still goes scot free. Neither for that nor for any other of his crimes has 
he been in the least degree punished, even to the extent of withholding 
or reducing the salary that he draws from the Crown in consideration of 
his assisting to maintain ‘ peace and order’ in Zululand. 


In the meanwhile Dinuzulu and two of his uncles have been exiled 
to St. Helena, and the other victims languish in gaol. 


In March, 1888, when the troubles consequent on Zibebu’s going 
back to Northern Zululand as the paid agent of the authorities in pro- 
moting discord were at an early stage, Dinuzulu sent messengers to 
Sir Arthur Havelock, and their words, even in the bald translation of 
the Blue-book, are pathetic reading. ‘ Dinuzulu says,’ they urged, ‘that 
he does not know of any law which gives a man the right to take 
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possession of another man’s food without the permission of the owner. 
He has never heard that any country countenanced such acts as those 
which are being now committed by Zibebu. All Dinuzulu’s people are 
in distress owing to Zibebu’s lawless acts. In the days to come, when 
we of this generation are all dead, and the affairs of our nation are being 
related, this story of Zibebu’s present behaviour ill appear to our 





Bishop Colenso (Sobantu), 1875. (vom a Photograph.) 


children to be but a fairy tale. When they are told that Zibebu, who 
had killed Cetshwayo, the father of Dinuzulu, was allowed to eat the 
food of Dinuzulu, they will not believe it, or, if they do, they will look 
upon Dinuzulu as having been a very foolish, weak chief” Sir Arthur 
Havelock in his reply sent word that Dinuzulu must put his trust in the 
Government and the magistrates: ‘the Governor desires to treat Dinu- 
zulu kindly and as a friend.’ And his kindness and friendship went so 
far as to prompt a letter to Mr. Osborn, saying, among other things 
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‘I cannot too strongly impress upon you the obligation which binds you 
and me to insist upon the exact observance of the conditions under 
which Zibebu was permitted to return to his country. To allow him to 
encroach upon the lands of the Usutus would be not only unjust and 
impolitic, but would also be a breach of faith with Dinuzulu. The 
complaints made by Dinuzulu must be closely investigated.’ But there 
was no investigation, or none but such an one as was arranged to secure 
a foregone conclusion. The injustice and the impolicy and the faith- 
breaking continued. The binding obligation on Sir Arthur Havelock 
and his subordinates in no way bound them. 


Hence arose the greater troubles that culminated in ‘the battle of 
Ceza,’ and its concomitants, and were followed by the trials at Etshowe, 
which extended from the 15th of November, 1888, to the 27th of April, 
1889. The proceedings at these trials cannot here be discussed. The 
partiality and the perversion of justice that characterized them are 
sufficiently indicated by the huge official Black-book—very suitably 
bound in black—to which we have referred. More concise condemnation 
of them appears in a protest that has been prepared by Mr. Escombe and 
Mr. Dumat, who acted as counsel for the defence at the trials. Here it 
may be seen how evidence for the accused was suppressed, how evidence 
against them was trumped up. 


‘The conclusion I have arrived at, Sir Arthur Havelock wrote to 
Lord Knutsford, in September, 1888, nine weeks before the trials began, 
‘is that these chiefs (Dinuzulu and Ndabuko), moved by a desire to 
revive, in some shape or degree, the authority of the Zulu royal dynasty, 
were led to reject the advantages of security and prosperity offered by 
British rule, and to enter upon a course of opposition and resistance to 
authority, which ultimately developed into actual rebellion, and led to 
the commission of serious offences against the law. . . . I feel convinced 
that Dinuzulu and Ndabuko have wilfully rebelled against the Queen’s 
authority in Zululand, and I am persuaded that it is indispensable to the 
maintenance of peace and order that those two chiefs should either be 
kept in custody or removed from the territory.’ Those conclusions and 
convictions were opposed to the facts,and are disproved even by the 
Blue-books containing other letters by Sir Arthur Havelock and his 
subordinates; but as his subordinates had resolved to save themselves 
from blame by making scapegoats of the men who were obnoxious 


1 *A Remonstrance on behalf of the Zulu Chiefs,’ (P. S, King & Co.) 
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to them, the proceedings of the Etshowe trials were arranged and carried 
through so as to give formal effect to conclusions and convictions arrived 
at in advance. Dinuzulu and his uncles were not ‘removed from the 
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territory’ till February, 1890; but they have been ‘kept in custody’ 
since the latter part of 1888, when they gave themselves up to the 
English authorities in the fond belief that they would obtain from them 
English justice. 
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Bishop Colenso, who died in 1883, was spared the anguish of seeing 
the later workings of British misrule in ruining the people on whose 
behalf he laboured so zealously up to the last. Had he lived till now, 
he would have found it necessary to add some other words, but only to 
the same intent, to those in which he spoke of the war of 1879 and its 
immediate issues:—‘It has been terrible to see this great wave of 
wickedness rolling on, and to be powerless to help it, to be debarred 
all possibility of showing the injustice of the war until it was too late— 
too late to prevent the shedding of innocent blood, and the ravaging of a 
whole country 





| too late to save the lives of two thousand of our own 
| soldiers and natives, and of ten thousand patriotic Zulus—too late to 
prevent the name of Englishman from becoming, in the native mind, 





the synonym for duplicity, treachery, and violence, instead of, as in the 
days gone by, for truth and justice and righteousness.’ 


HARRIETTE E. COLENSO. 


H. R. Fox BOURNE. 
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Prince GWismarcks Sociafiom 


. HE State must take the matter into its own hands ; not as alms- 

+ giving, but as the right that men have to be taken care of 
when, with the best will imaginable, they become unfit for work. Why 
should the regular soldier, disabled by war, or the public official, have 
a right to be pensioned in his old age, and not the soldier of labour? 
This thing will make its own way ; it has a future. When I die, possibly 
our policy may come to grief. But State Socialism will have its day ; 
and he who shall take it up again will assuredly be the man at the 
wheel.’ 


So, according to Dr. Busch, spoke Prince Bismarck in June, 1881 : 
the ‘matter’ and the ‘thing’ referred to being the Workmen’s Insurance 
Law. The passage is worth recalling just now, since there seems some 
confusion or forgetfulness in the minds of many commentators as to 
Bismarck’s real attitude towards that question of Socialism which, 
rightly or wrongly, is supposed to be closely connected with his retire- 
ment from power. Three or five or seven years ago no one would have 
needed to be reminded that the Chancellor was rather more than half 
a Socialist himself, for that was one of the favourite taunts-flung at 
him by his enemies. But events—and opinions—move fast; and the 
man who was once accused of borrowing certain of his political 
vestments from Lassalle’s rag-bag is now, it seems, regarded by 
enlightened Liberalism as a final sacrifice to the new economics. In the 
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fall of Bismarck, so we are told in some quarters, we see the struggle 
between the Old Era and the New. On the one side is that generous 
sympathy with the cause of the weary and heavy-laden, that pity for the 
tired and dusty privates in the industrial army, which is to be the ‘ note’ 
of all our state-craft in the future ; on the other, the stern callousness 
which coldly urged the ruler and the legislator to stand aside and leave 
the thronging host to push on as it best could. Some ardent spirits have 
gone further and brought up to date what may be called a new edition 
of the Junker Legend, in which Bismarck appears once again as the 
glorified Prussian official, all pipe-clay and uniform, blue paper, and red 
sealing wax, crushing down ‘Liberty’ under his jack-boots, and hating 
‘Progress’ with a more than Oriental hatred. If the ex-Minister in his 
Pomeranian, or his Mecklenburg, Tusculum, still employs secretaries to 
distil the essence of the foreign press for him, he must sometimes smile 
to see how strangely he is represented, or how curiously he is identified 
with that which he has spent a large part of his life in-opposing. The 
picture of Bismarck, in his latter days, as a sort of Metternich manqgué, 
is indeed as unlike the truth as that of the Prussian Walpole which 
French journalists used to be fond of drawing for the delectation of their 
readers. In Paris they have always found it difficult to believe that the 
man of blood and iron knew more of foreign literature than most French 
professors, and had his Shakspeare, his Goethe, his Moliére, and his 
Byron at his finger-tips. But even Bismarck the Barbarian is, to 
those who have really tried to gain some insight into his character 
and career, a less perversely distorted caricature than Bismarck the 
hide-bound economist, the champion of /azsses-faire, and the contemner 
of the cry of the People that they should be helped and sheltered by 
a beneficent protective State. 


It is true that during the larger part of the period covered by his 
public activity, Bismarck has been no friend to Liberalism and Liberals ; 
and even during those comparatively brief intervals in which he has 
acted with the supporters of that principle he has disliked the principle 
itself. So at least an English observer is apt to say, being naturally 
inclined to believe that similar names stand for similar things in 
different countries. But we must distinguish. The Lzberalismus against 
which Bismarck used to declaim so bitterly, during the years of the 
‘Conflict Time’ and subsequently, was but a ‘bastard slip’ of English 
stock. The ex-Chancellor frequently declared that with true Liberalism 
—the moderate, cautious, ordered Liberalism, which he had seen and 
admired in this country—-he had no quarrel whatever; for, not to 
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mention that he had gone through his own early stage of ‘enlighten- 
ment, he more than once took credit to himself for the fact that he 
never used the unparalleled prestige and influence which he acquired 
after 1864, 1866, and 1870, to trench unduly upon the Prussian Consti- 
tution. If he fought @ outrance with the Progressists for long years it 
was because he regarded that party as hopelessly mischievous and 
unpatriotic. Nor can it be said that his views were unreasonable, 
even if we judge them by standards very different from those of 
Prussian officialism or Brandenburg junkerdom. Take the hardest, 
the narrowest, and the most extreme section of the English Radicals 
of the Cobdenite era, exaggerate everything that they possessed of 
bitter partizanship, of acrid class jealousy, and of obstinate sciolism, 
throw in a strong dose of the most uncompromising Teutonic pedantry, 
and you may have a slight idea of the character of a party, which was 
scarcely redeemed by the fact that it included in its ranks some of the 
most distinguished scholars and men of science of whom the century 
can boast. It was a party which carried to an absurd extreme all the 
least amiable qualities of middle-class Radicalism. In England, even 
when that faith was the prevailing power in politics, we were saved 
from its worst manifestations, partly by that happy inconsistency 
which refused to allow us to carry our doctrines to their logical 
conclusion, partly by the good fortune which still left the leadership 
with men of the world, trained under the old régime of compromise 
and common sense. But in Germany the leaders were professors; the 
followers were pedants ; and the party as a whole had the audacity 
of its convictions. The German Liberals derived from England, but 
they were plus royaliste que le roi; for while Cobden himself, as it 
has been said, was hardly a Cobdenite, and Mill was certainly not 
a Millite, the German Liberals were prepared for no compromise, 
and while we were passing Factory Acts and Sanitary Acts, they 
were preaching ‘Manchesterthum’ pure and simple, and declaiming 
against the least attempt at State regulation as an unendurable attack 
on the sacred principles of free contract and /azsses-faire. 


The difference between Bismarck and this party, or group of parties, 
upon the nature and functions of the State was fundamental. The 
Liberals asked for true parliamentary government on the English 
model, which Bismarck professed himself perfectly willing to favour, 
but for one obstacle—the fact that Germany was not England. ‘Give 
us English common sense,’ he said, ‘English love of order and justice, 
and a governing class such as they have in England, and we might be 
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content with English institutions.’ But as Germany, or at any rate 
as Prussia, was then situated, he held that the conception of the State 
must be largely that of a paternal and patriarchal government, adapted 
to the conditions of modern civilization and modern industrial develop- 
ment. In a speech in the Reichstag in 1881, in which he advocated 
the principle of the Accident Insurance Bill, he said:—‘ People talk 
about State Socialism and think that they have settled the matter ; 
as if such things were to be disposed of in a phrase! Socialism or 
not it is necessary, the outcome of an urgent requirement. We must 
find some means for relieving the unindebted poor, on the part of 
the State, and not in the form of alms. Contentment amongst the 
impecunious and disinherited classes would not be dearly purchased 
by an enormous sum. They must be made to understand that the 
State is of some use—that it does not only take but gives as well. 


. . . If the result enables us to secure the future of our operatives— 
uncertainty respecting which is the chief cause of their hatred to the 
State—the money will be well invested, for by spending it thus we may 
avert a social revolution which may break out fifty years hence, or ten, 
and which, however short a time it lasts, will assuredly swallow up 


infinitely larger sums than those we now propose to spend.’ On another 
occasion he said, referring to the same measure :— An appropriate 
title for our enterprise would be “Practical Christianity ;” but sans 
phrase we do not want to feed poor people with nothing more solid 
than figures of speech. Death costs nothing ; but unless you will put 
your hands into your pockets, and into the State Exchequer, you will 
not do much good.’ 


It is clear from many expressions which occur in Bismarck’s early 
letters that these ideas had been in his mind years before they took con- 
crete form in an attempt at legislation. That they were derived from 
Lassalle has been indignantly denied by the ex-Chancellor, and is not 
inherently probable ; since Bismarck did not require to learn from the 
Socialist leader what his own primary conception of the State and the 
Monarchy must have taught him independently. But that the minister 
and the agitator were mutually impressed is well known. Lassalle was 
asked by Helene von Donniges (the lady whose /cazson with him brought 
his meteoric career to a premature close) whether he thought Bismarck 
clever. ‘Clever?’ said Lassalle. ‘No. You and I are clever. But 
he is full of the power that crushes and cuts; he is made of iron.’ The 
minister on the other hand was not at all reluctant to acknowledge that 
he had learnt something from the Jewish economist. ‘ Lassalle, he said 
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in a speech to the Reichstag many years later, ‘was one of the cleverest 
and most agreeable men I ever met. He was a monarchist, a patriot, 
and a staunch upholder of German unity ;’ and, it may be added, he was 
as firm as Bismarck himself in defence of the State, ‘that primzval vestal 
fire, as he called it, ‘of all civilization,’ which he professed himself 
anxious to vindicate against the ‘barbarians’ of the Manchester school. 
There can be little doubt that at the time when Lassalle and Bismarck 
were comparing their political philosophies, the latter was already 
convinced that the influence and resources of the State ought to be 
brought into play much more directly than was then the case in Germany 
in order to improve the position of the working classes. But this was in 
1862; and for some years to come Bismarck was engaged upon the great 
questions of foreign policy which culminated in the revival of the German 
Empire under the hegemony of Prussia. Yet even in the absorption of 
this tremendous drama of diplomacy and war he found time to give 
much consideration to the financial, industrial, and economical condition 
of the country ; and the documents contained in the two volumes recently 
published by Herr von Poschinger (‘ Aktenstiicke zur Wirthschafts- 
politik des Fiirsten Bismarck, and ‘Fiirst Bismarck als Volkswirth’) 
show that during the years preceding the Franco-German campaign, he 
had already laid the foundations of the scheme of social reform which he 
subsequently endeavoured to embody in legislation. In 1863, he wrote 
to Count Eulenberg, the Minister of the Interior, suggesting the insti- 
tution of a great State-fund to provide for aged and invalided working 
men; and in 1864 he proposed the appointment of a Commission to 
discuss the Labour Question. But in fact there is hardly a department 
of the National Economy which did not come under the scrutiny of his 
clear and penetrating intellect. Taxation, free trade and protection, 
commercial treaties, excise and customs’ policy, emigration, co-operative 
societies, industrial assurance, factory supervision, fisheries, trade unions 
Sunday rest, compulsory thrift, joint-stock business, and Stock Exchange 
speculation—all these and numerous kindred subjects are discussed and 
referred to in his letters and memoranda. The documents collected by 
Herr von Poschinger show how large a space these economical topics 
occupied in the late Chancellor’s mind, even at the time when he was 
immersed in negotiations with Paris and Vienna, or in bitter conflicts with 
a reluctant and half-rebellious Parliament. Nothing can be more untrue 
than the popular notion which assumes that the real interest of Prince 
Bismarck is centred only in diplomacy and the haute politique, and that 
when he approaches domestic administration he is little more than an 
uninstructed and uncomfortable amateur. On the contrary, the corpus of 
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Bismarck literature, whenever it is put into shape, will show that for 
years before he became Prussian Minister of Commerce in 1880 a very 
large part, if not the larger part, of his labour was devoted to accumulating 
vast stores of knowledge and experience on the various phases of social 
questions ; and when he began to legislate on these subjects, he was not 
merely using the language of arrogant self-confidence when he told the 
professors and statisticians of the Liberal party that he knew more about 
the facts and figures than any of them. 


A little consideration of these points is enough to negative the pre- 
vailing supposition that Bismarck only turned to the ‘condition-of-the- 
people’ question when it was forced upon a startled government by 
Hédel’s and Nobiling’s attempts on the Emperor’s life. Still less is it 
true to imagine, as some people in this country appear to do, that 
Bismarck’s activity in the matter has been chiefly limited to repression. 
That he has enacted coercive laws of much stringency against the 
revolutionary Socialists, is true enough; it is true also that he has 
absolutely declined to treat as anything but enemies to the State and 
corruptors of the people, the agitators of the school of Marx and Bebel. 
‘I do not know,’ he said in what is perhaps the most eloquent of his 
speeches to the Reichstag, ‘if any of you have found time to read of 
Moore’s “ Veiled Prophet,” who hid his face because, as soon as his veil 
was lifted, he stood revealed in all his loathsome hideousness. The 
infuriate demagogues into whose hands a vast number of our working 
men, formerly so well conducted, have fallen, remind me of that veiled 
prophet of Khorasan. The dupes have never seen Mokanna’s face ; and 
if they ever catch a glimpse of it they will be appalled, for it is as the 
face of acorpse.’ But it is to be remembered that the persecution of the 
Socialists, though it may be condemned for its needless severity, is not 
a mere proscription of opinion. The Socialists in Germany, as in other 
countries, have doubtless a career before them, among the regular and 
recognized political parties; but in the past the active section of the 
German social democrats has always been a frankly Anarchist and 
revolutionary group, which rejoiced in its treason to the State, and 
advocated (and occasionally used), the bullet, the knife, and the dynamite 
cartridge. It may be recollected that it was no Prussian bureaucrat but 
a French Republican Minister, Jules Favre, who in 1871 pointed out the 
substantial parallelism and mutual inter-dependence of all the European 
revolutionary movements—Communism in France, Socialism in Germany 
Nihilism in Russia, Fenianism in Ireland ; nor need we forget that even 
in this country, we have found it necessary to treat one of these mani- 
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festations of the general political epidemic with measures not much less 
severe than some of those which the late Chancellor applied in Germany. 
But Prince Bismarck has never denied that repression, though it may 
be necessary to keep the patient out of mischief, will never suffice 
of itself to cure the disease. ‘Something must be done soon,’ he said in 
a speech to which reference has already been made, ‘or the Socialist 
(coercive) Law, will not avail us much.’ The something that has been 
done includes the Workmen’s Insurance Law, which next to our own 
Poor Law, is probably the most elaborate piece of State Socialistic 
legislation ever attempted in a civilized community; and this great 
measure is only one part of a scheme of State protection of industry and 
labour, which rests on another piece of policy almost equally striking— 
the deliberate abandonment of Free Trade with foreign countries. 
But to discuss the whole of Bismarck’s comprehensive programme of 
social and economic reform would be a lengthy task. Enough has 
perhaps been said to show that if those are right who prophesy that 
Germany is driving ‘full steam ahead’ on the rocks of Socialism, 
Bismarck can scarcely escape responsibility for having set the vessel's 
course that way ; while on the other hand if it is a merit to recognize the 
intimate relationship between political and social questions, it must be 
imputed to the credit of Bismarck that his recognition was thorough- 
going and spontaneous. His bold attempt to use all the powers of the 
State in order to keep the socialistic agitator from doing mischief, while 
at the same time employing the.resources of the State in order to 
remove the grievances on which the agitator subsists, was an experiment 
of which it is yet too early to say whether it is destined to failure or 
success ; but the interest and importance of this experiment are as little 
open to doubt as the courage, originality, and inexorable attention to 
detail with which Bismarck prosecuted it. It is perhaps to be regretted 
—at any rate from the point of view of political system—that the 
system he had begun to shape, while it is yet in the inchoate stage, must 
be manipulated by other hands and controlled by other brains. 


SIDNEY J. Low. 
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An Ofd:World Diary 





ARELESSLY hidden away in an old 
portfolio with numerous sketches, bad 
prints, and still more hideous litho- 
graphs, is the following letter, one of 
half a dozen documents which I have 
known as long as I can remember. The 
sketches are extremely well done, some 
in pencil, and some in water-colours, 
but all defaced by the scribblings ot 
the artist’s children at a later date. 
They are the work of one of my 
uncles by marriage, C. H. Allen, 
who was also the writer of the 
letter below and of the diary which 
follows. Most of the sketches are of Westminster, Lambeth, and 
Chelsea, with a few of Hampstead and Highgate; and as all of these 
places have so thoroughly changed during the last few decades, it may 
be interesting to look back seventy years and see what they were like 
when my uncle sketched and wrote. Lambeth, in those days, consisted 
of a group of houses near the Palace and Church, with a back-ground 
of windmills, fields, and hills. Chelsea had a foreshore upon which were 
always to be seen numbers of small skiffs on hire; and in one of my 
uncle’s diaries, I find the following tariff for these boats, the river being, 
of course, in those days the common highway :—‘ Waterman’s fares :— 
Oars fares, six persons. Scullers, four. From London Bridge to West- 
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minster, Is., to Horseferry, Is. 3a, to Nine Elms, Is. 9d. to Red House, 
Battersea, 2s., to Swan Stairs, Chelsea, 2s. 3¢., to Chelsea Bridge, 2s. 6d. 
Oars are always double the price of scullers,’ 


19 August, 1816. 
CHERE MERE, — 

I begin my letter in French to show you that I keep up the language as 
you wished me to do; but as I fear it is impossible for me to relate a certain 
thrilling adventure of my journey in that language as graphically as it requires, I 
must continue my Epistle in my mother tongue. 

I am actually in London! After those Jast few tranquil days in Salisbury, 
when we visited together our old haunts, and I bid a long adieu to the dear old 


= Mire 
x PU ML! 





Lambeth. 


cathedral, I can assure you that the dustle and noise of this great city are any- 
thing but agreeable. You will tell me that ‘ All things are ordained by Inscrutable 
Wisdom for the benefit of His creatures,’ and that ‘Crosses from His Sovereign 
Hand are Blessings in disguise.’ But my revered mother, it is hard to see how 
my leaving you and the bright green fields can be even disguised blessings ? 
But, lest my repinings vex or sadden you, I will simply recount the story of my 
journey by the stage. Itwasa great treat having obtairied a seat behind the 
coachman. After we left the ‘White Hart,’ we soon emerged from the city on 
to a dull, white, dusty road. Arrived at Winterslow Hut, an incident occurred 
which frightened us all very much, and might have led to very serious results. A 
wild beast Show had put up there for the night on its way to Salisbury, and some- 
how or other a lioness escaped just as the coach entered the place. There was 
a tremendous hue and cry, and to our horror the savage beast approached the 
inn where we were changing horses. Paralyzed by fear, all the passengers 
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hurried into the house, and the ostler tried to get the horses back into the stable , 
but alas! it was too late. The lioness jumped upon one of the poor creatures 
and tore its back terribly, satiating itself upon the terrified animal’s blood. In 
the meanwhile, a farmer, who had seen the accident, rushed up and displaying 
great presence of mind, shot the lioness, to the great relief of the entire village. 
It was a merciful deliverance! We changed horses every ten miles, and stopped 
half an hour at Basingstoke, where we dined at a very good inn. Crossing 














Wilton Park, Salisbury. 


Bagshot Heath of course the Coachman related blood-curdling stories of the 
Highwaymen long ago, and their terrible robberies of coaches. The last ten 


miles we had four such beautiful chestnut horses, in order to make our entry into ~ 


the city iz style. Passing Kensington, or rather the road between that town and 
Hammersmith, I saw L waiting for the coach to pass, and he waved his 
hand to me. We alighted at the White Horse Cellar about half-past six o’clock 
in the evening, having had a capital and guick journey of ten hours and a half, and 
getting into a yellow hackney coach with two little horses, we immediately drove 
to Westminster, where old Betty received me, having been sent by Mrs. Lamb 
to see that my landlady had provided me with what was requisite for my 
comfort, 

The day after my arrival, L came to visit me. Since his return from 
France he has added an air of decided fashion to his otherwise amiable qualities. 
The former probably he has from his mother, as well as from his stay in Paris, 
but I am afraid she is a very vain woman ; for L told me that he had seen a 











bill of hers while she was in Jamaica, in which ofen silk stockings are quoted at 
30s. a pair! Of course everything was very expensive in the Island at that time ; 
bombazine was 8s. 4d. a yard, printed cotton 3s. 9d@., Irish linen 5s., a skein of 
silk 1s. 3d@., and sugar 1s. 10}d@. a pound. StillI think my mother would have 
thought such expenses the summit of extravagance. 

I have been doing as much drawing as possible since I arrived in London, 
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but you may easily imagine that the copying of deeds takes up most of my time 
and leaves little for the copying of works of art. But I fancy I hear M. saying, 
‘If they are good deeds, our mother is sure to be satisfied.’ Amongst other 
things I have done a drawing from a miniature taken of L. J. B., when he was ten 
years of age; but my drawing gives little idea of the beauty of the original 
painting, which is by Thomas H. Hull. Do you know him? 

L is going to show me the best places in Lambeth and Chelsea for 
taking views. 

I shall in future send you my diary and sketches whenever I hear of any 
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Wilton, from Groveley Hill. 


one going to Salisbury who can take so large a packet. Please to give my best 
respects to all our Circle, and believe me ever to remain your respectful and affec- 
tionate son, ay. 


The L. J. B. referred to in the letter was my father, who had 
just returned from Paris where he had been for a year attending 
to the wounded after the battle of Waterloo. People seem to have 
‘arrived’ earlier in those days, for my father was only nineteen when 
he passed the College of Surgeons and found himself appointed hospital- 
mate—being ordered to ‘join the Hospital staff at Ramsgate,’ (whose 
chief had the singularly appropriate name of Surgeon Knife), ‘and 
report himself for embarkation. I have a letter written by my father 
to an old friend of his, Mr. William Belsham, which gives an account of 
his journey to Paris in a ‘sort of basket’ on the top of the diligence. 
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He seems to have seen all he could on the way, passing by Bruges, 
Gand, Bruxelles, Lille, and Amiens; and he makes a few comments 
upon the actualités of the time, which are somewhat interesting :— 


I am very sorry I had not an opportunity of visiting the field of battle ; it is 
about twelve miles off. It is said the French were at one time within seven miles of 
Brussels ; many of the inhabitants had decamped, and it is a certain fact that 
dinners were provided for Bonaparte and his officers, so fully did they expect the 
victory. ‘The Medical Officers here were shockingly worked, many of them had 
not taken off their clothes for seven days, and it was eight days before all the 
wounded were removed from the field. According to what I have heard here, 
there were a great many more killed and wounded than stated in the Gazefées ; 
the English officers own we were completely beaten on the 16th, and it was fully 
expected we should be soon the 18th. Lord Wellington had prepared for a 
Se ae . . . The roads are lined on each side with fine trees, 
from Amiens for forty miles with apple trees. As we got nearer the capital, the 
symptoms of loyalty disappeared, and a white rag was very uncommon ; whereas 
about Lille and the northern towns we constantly saw emblems of royalty in the 
way of sheets and towels hanging from the windows and shop fronts. It must be 
remembered that it was chiefly at Paris and the neighbourhood that Bonaparte 
was known ; there his great works were seen, and the people are still attached to 
him. And I do not at all wonder at it, especially since I have seen the public 
works that he has erected in Paris ; it would be impossible to behold them and 
not have a respect for such aman. I cannot help pitying him, he has lost a 
most beautiful country. 

As soon as I arrived in Paris, I went to a moderate hotel, purchased a map 
and went forth . . . . then I went to the Gallery of the Louvre ; this would be 
a fine treat to you, Sir, some 1400 paintings and 400 statues. 

To show how little the English newspapers are to be believed, one of them a 
few days back mentioned that the figure of the Emperor in his Imperial robes 
crowned by Victory, which is under the Arc de Carousel, had been removed. It 
is still there, I saw it yesterday. As yet the Allies have touched nothing ; a few 
paintings, it is said, have been sent to Prussia, and waggons are prepared for the 
statues, but I hope it is not true; if they are removed from Paris, it will be 
more difficult for an Englishman to see them, scattered as they will be in 
different countries. . . . Here everything is still. 


The letter was written from St. Denis on the 6th August, and is 
stamped ‘ Au. 10, 1815. Ev. 2|4... Another remark in my uncle’s letter 
requires explanation. My grandfather, Lionel No. 1, was in the Royal 
Navy, and in 1800 received an appointment in Jamaica Dockyard. Thence 
Lionel No. 2 was sent to England in charge of a negro nurse, and later 
on to school, where he was reported as a ‘good boy, minding his books 
and doing his duty.’ Meanwhile the parents wished for a likeness of their 
only child, and so the miniature which forms the initial letter of this 
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sketchy pot-pourri was sent out to Jamaica. The beginning of the 
century seems to have been a ‘high old time’ for naval people; our 
family letters telling of ships captured ex route for the West Indies, and 
prize-money being received in consequence ; and so it happened that 
land was bought in Port Royal, and men slaves and women slaves pur- 
chased to till it. But illness soon attacked my grandfather, and being 
sent home, he died at sea, leaving his widow possessed of land and 
slaves, which she seems to have done her best to sell for as little as 
possible. Whether the vanity which required the silk stockings at thirty 
shillings a pair, blinded her in her business relations with a certain 
Colonel who wound up her affairs, we know not ; but the perusal of the 
Colonel's letters and the lawyers’ bills is not pleasant reading, and the 
legend ‘of a fire destroying the bulk of the property does not sound 
highly satisfactory. But the deed of conveyance of a certain man-slave, 
Charles, and thé bill of sale of the whole band of blacks, are quaint and 
curious reading in these days, when ‘holding a slave for ever’ seems 
somewhat difficult of comprehension, 


SLAVE DEED. 
BILL OF SALE. 


Lieut.-Colonel W- in account with Mrs. Hannah Beale. 





1807, Bought of Mrs. H. Beale, Nine Men Negroes, four s ** 
June. Cawlkers, at £200 each. Four Labourers, one 
at £200, and three at #150 each, and One 
Servant at £50 ... - tag wis - 2,900 © © 


Ditto, One Female Negro at re ies .. £20 0 O 


£1,620 0 0 | 


The first entry in my uncle’s diary is as follows :— 


July, 1819. Dida sketch of Lambeth from the Horseferry. They tell me 
most of the gardens are put an end to which used to be there, Hercules, Apollo, 
Belvedere House, and Cuper’s Gardens, upon the site of which they talk of 
building a church.1 Many of the houses belonging to these pleasure gardens 
have become taverns, and in spite of the Archbishop’s Palace and other 


1 St. John’s, Waterloo Road, built in 1823-4. (S.B.) 
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View from Battersea Bridge. 


large houses and grounds, Lambeth is now, more than ever, what Pope 
described it: 
In every town where Thamis rolls his tyde, 
A narrow pass there is, with houses low, 
Where ever and anon the stream is eyed, 
And many a boat soft gliding to and fro ; 
There oft are heard the notes of infant wo, 


The short thick sob, loud scream, and shriller squall. 
* * * * 


And on the broken pavement here and there, 
Doth many a stinking sprat and herring lie ; 
A brandy and tobacco shop is near, 
And hens, and dogs, and hogs are feeding by, 
And here a sailor’s jacket hangs to dry. 


At every door are sunburnt matrons seen, 
Mending old nets to catch the scaley fry, 
Now singing shrill, and scolding oft between— 
Scold answers foul-mouthed scold ; bad neighbourhood I ween. 
; * * * : 
Such place hath Deptford, navy-building town ; 
Woolwich and Wapping, smelling strong of pitch ; 
Such Lambeth, envy of each band and gown. 


August. Went to Vauxhall to see the fireworks and agree with Evelyn, who 
called them in 1661 ‘a pretty contrived plantation’; and ten years later, he 
speaks of the squares ‘being enclosed with hedges of gooseberries, within 


which are roses, beans, and asparagus.’ Pepys, tov, tells of the beauties of ‘ Fox- 
VOL. VI. NO. 2. RR 
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hall,’ where he went by water (as did we) ‘and then walked in the Spring Garden 
an hour alone, observing the several humours of the citizens, pulling off cherries, 
and God knows what...... And it is very pleasant and cheap going thither, for 
a man may go to spend what he will or nothing, all as one. But to hear the 
nightingales and the birds, and here fiddles and there a harp, and here a Jew’s 
trump, and here laughing and there fine people walking, is mighty divertising...... 
And so to supper in an arbour ; but, Lord! their mad talk did make my heart 
ake!’ I cannot say J heard the nightingales, though other birds were plentiful, 
and I rather agree with Sir Roger, who found it a kind of Mahometan Paradise, 
with ‘the fragrantcy of its walks and bowers, with the choirs of birds that sung 











The Three Ladies. 


upon the trees, and the ioose tribe of people that walked under their shades’... . 
‘Sir Roger told me,’ says the .Sfectafor, ‘it put him in mind of a little coppice by 
his house in the country, which his chaplain used to call an Aviary of nightin- 
gales.’ But the most curious account of Vauxhall, is in a letter of Horace 
Walpole’s, where he speaks of an invitation he received from Lady Caroline 
Petersham to accompany her to the Garden in June 1750. ‘I went to her house 
and found her and the little Ashe, or the Pollard Ashe as they call her; they had 
just finished their last layer of red, and looked as handsome as crimson could 
make them...... We marched to our barge, with a boat of French horns at- 
tending, and little Ashe singing. We paraded some time up the river, and at 
last debarked at Vauxhall......At last we assembled in our booth, Lady Caroline 
in front, with the vizor of her hat erect, and looking gloriously jolly and hand- 
some. She had fetched my brother Orford from the next box, where he was 
enjoying himself with his tetite partie, to help us to mince chickens. We minced 
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seven chickens into a china dish, which Lady Caroline stewed over a lamp with 
three pats of butter and a flagon of water, stirring and rattling and laughing, and 
we every minute expecting the dish to fly about our ears. She had brought 
Betty the fruit girl, with hampers of strawberries and cherries from Rogers’s, and 
made her wait upon us, and then made her sup by us at a little table.’ Then he 
goes on to say that the whole air of his party ‘was sufficient to take up the 
whole attention of the Gardens; so much so, that from eleven o’clock till half 











Steele’s Cottage. 


an hour after one we had the whole concourse round our booth.’ The place and 
the company, I thought, seemed very much like this description of it. I tried 
two or three sketches of the gardens, but they were so bad I tore them up. 


1822. 


May.—Up to Battersea and Chelsea. Did a view from the bridge and then 
visited the old church, and saw Sir Thomas More’s tablet. The bridge looks 
weak, but I am told it always has had that appearance since it was built in 1771. 
It belonged at one time to Lord Bolingbroke, who had a country mansion at 
Battersea near the church (where he was buried), and Mr. Pope is said to have 
written some of his lines there. 

June.—Went again to Chelsea in a wherry from the Horseferry. How 
changed Chelsea has become since all the fine folks lived there ! Queen Katherine 

RR 2 
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Parr, Sir Thomas More, Sir R. Walpole, Dean Swift, and Bishop Atterbury, 
Methinks I see them regaling themselves under the portico of the old bun-house 
as I did myself before 1 returned. Another great man, Hans Holbein, stayed at 
Chelsea with Sir Thomas More and painted in his house ; but now none but the 
quite common people live in that suburb. 

December.—When I returned from the office to-day I found J. in my parlour 
with an invitation to be present at a card-party next Wednesday at Mrs. Lamb’s, 
in Millbank St. Last night I made a visit to Mr. Brown’s, in Lambeth, where 
we played Loo. I forget if I told you that one night in June we went into the 
garden with a lantern to hear the nightingales. 


Here follows a letter describing the card-party : 


December 1822. 
My DEAR MOTHER, 
Last evening was the card-party. Mrs. Lamb received us with the 
very Jest politeness, and both the tea and the supper were exceedingly hand- 
some. ‘The company consisted of Mrs. Lamb’s cousin, the Captain’s lady, a 

















Miss Sarah Stone. 


Miss Cuttis, her niece, Miss Girdling, and two or three gentlemen besides our- 
selves. Miss Cuttis is very stout, and I should imagine of the Jewish persuasion. 
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She wore a black satin gown with puffed sleeves and a lace tippet, and a large 
white satin hat with a long ostrich feather hanging down on one side. White 
gloves completed her attire. Miss Girdling had also a hat and feathers of a 
different form and colour, but egwad//y elegant ; and the two cousins wore turbans, 
One of these was vastly fine ; a white satin crown with what appeared to be two 
scarves, white and scarlet, twisted round, the ends being fringed with silver and 
hanging down. Mrs. Lamb did not seem to be in the best of humours, and was 
always telling Betty to mind and xot let the best cups fall, which were certainly 
very elegant ones, of blue and white, fluted, from the Worcester manufactory. I 
was exceedingly nervous myself, as they had no handles, and therefore it was a 
perilous affair to convey one to the lips. But I did not think it an instance of 
elegant breeding, and I fancy I saw signs ot displeasure in the countenances and 





























Captain Smith, R.N. 


the deportment of some of the company. I have made a sketch of the three 
ladies’ costumes described above, which I send you, knowing you take an 
interest in seeing what fowz ladies wear at card-parties. 

I cannot refrain from telling you what a gentleman whispered to me; ‘ The 
Captain’s lady is very well, and so is Miss Cuttis, but Mrs. Lamb ought to be put 
away.’ And yet her stepdaughters revere her much, which is to her credit. 
Frances is very pretty with dark brown curls and a high colour. Louisa is not so 
good-looking, but she takes me more. [The latter subsequently became the wife 
of the writer. S.B.] 

I forgot to tell you that all the guests admired my sketches exceedingly, 
particularly those of Lambeth and Westminster; and I was vastly flattered to 
receive the approbation of Mrs. Captain Smith, who is herself a fine painter 
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You remember she was the celebrated Miss Stone, who was painted by Shelley, 
and who herself, when a young lady, made a large number of water-colour 
paintings of some of the curious birds in Sir Ashton Lever’s Museum, in Leicester 
Square. An old newspaper of the time (some thirty or forty years ago) says ot 
her, ‘she is allowed by all artists to have succeeded in this effort beyond imagina- 
tion.’ Judging from her portrait and herself (although now no longer young), 
she had all the best parts of beauty, a fine countenance, a good figure, and a 
pleasing address.!_ Her husband, the captain, is also exceedingly handsome and 
of excellent parts. I am afraid some of the ladies must have taken a chill, as 
they had not proper shoes to encounter the remains of the snow which had fallen 
during the evening. 
Your affectionate and respectful Son, 
C. B.A. 
P.S.—If you detect a certain savour of the celebrated novelist we all so much 


esteem in my letter, you must not be surprised, as I have just been reading a// 
her books, to my great satisfaction. 


The ‘celebrated novelist’ was, no doubt, Jane Austen. In connection 
with the account of my great-aunt’s drawings, we have a newspaper 
notice of Sir Ashton Lever’s museum, as follows :— 


To THE ADMIRERS OF FINE PAINTING. 
To be disposed of to 150 subscribers, at one guinea each, a collection ot 
beautiful Water-colour Paintings, the production of the celebrated Miss Stone, 


consisting of four hundred and forty pieces. Specimens may be seen and 
particulars known on application to T. BILLINGE. 


All the drawings remaining are of birds, and show a considerable 
amount of technical skill; but this is not surprising as the artist’s father 
was a fan painter, somewhat in the style of Antoine Watteau. A family 
legend (with probably as much foundation of truth as is usual in such 
lore) relates, that as children, the Stones, unable to get proper colours 
wherewith to paint, fabricated them out of brickdust, and the juice 
of the leaves and petals of flowers! 


1823. 

May.—Resumed my sketching. Went to Putney and took the old bridge, 
which much resembles Battersea. It was going from Fulham to Lambeth that 
Archbishop Laud nearly lost his life. ‘When I first went to Lambeth, my coach, 
horses, and men sunk to the bottom of the Thames in the ferry-boat, which was 
overladen; but I praise God for it, I lost neither man nor horse.’ I cannot 
understand how this could have been so: if the horses and men had risen to the 


1 Mrs. Captain Smith was my materral great-aunt. (S.B.) 
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surface, surely the Coach would not? I took my sketch near the remains of one 
of the forts erected to protect the bridge of boats which Lord Essex constructed 
for his army, after the Battle of Brentford. 

Sketched in St. Martin’s Lane and the Temple Gardens, and the next day in 
a skiff off Somerset House. 

June.—Took a walk along the Bank, and back by Vine Street, ‘ Famed 
Vine Street, where Heaven, the kindest wish of man to grant, Gave me an old 
house and a kinder aunt.’ One can as little think of this street as a vineyard as 
the dwelling-place of the diabolical Guy Fawkes ; but here, nevertheless, he and 
his confederates began to dig their 
mine. I wonder, did grapes ever ripen 
properly here? There are many streets 
in London named after the vineyards 
which formerly occupied their sites ; 
Vineyard now corrupted into Vinegar 
Yard, Drury Lane, and Vine Street, 
Saffron Hill. 

The Horseferry to Lambeth is no 
longer used since the building of West- 
minster Bridge, but passengers may 
cross in small boats all the same. It 
was here that James II. crossed when 
he fled from Whitehall. Before the 
prison was built, a few years ago, 
Millbank was quite country, with érees 
and green fields, and cows grazing. 

August.—Going down to Tothill 
St. to draw the famous ‘Cock’ tavern 
where the gentry used to live, I met a 
gang of prisoners in chains being con- 
ducted to the Sessions House at the 
Sanctuary. The gardens of these houses used to go up to Petty France,' but 
my interest in the street was to see the tavern where the workmen employed 





upon the Abbey in Henry VII.’s time used to receive their wages. 
Letter dated April, 1824. 


Friday Morning. 
My peAR MOTHER, 

I have really no time to write to you, as I ought to be at the office by 
nine o'clock, and you know it takes me quite half an hour to get from West- 
minster to the Temple Stairs, but I muws¢ tell you of one of Mrs. Lamb’s sayings. 
Miss Girdling told me. She was spending the day with Mrs. Lamb, and at tea-time 
Betty could nowhere be found. Mrs. L. rang the bell and called, and no Betty 


1 Now York Street (S.B.). 
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came. At last she went to look about, and Miss Girdling followed. Arriving at 
the top of the house, Betty was discovered looking at a cracked window pane. 
‘What are you looking at, Betty?’ said Mrs, Lamb. ‘At the window I’ve not 
broken,’ said Betty. ‘At the window you Aave broken, you mean.’ ‘ Ah, airn’t 























Chelsea. 


you glad to find me out in a lie? But you hav’n’t, that’s sure!’ Miss Cuttis 
once asked Betty why she stopped ; ‘ Not for the missus, but for the master ; he’s 
right good, he is.’ 


This Betty was one of the old school of servants——-hard-working, 
thrifty, and saving; and although ‘familiar’ to her ‘betters,’ neither 
impertinent, nor presuming, nor ‘cheeky.’ Hence her epitaph in the 
family Bible: ‘Betty Whimshurst died 24th of December, 1837, aged 
seventy, in our house, Millbank Street, after living in my Father’s service 


thirty-one years, during which time she behaved herself most faithfully.’ 


May.—To Chelsea to see the sign painted by George Morland at the 
‘Cricketers.’ It is removed within, and a copy placed outside. Got into the 
church and saw the monuments, and heard the bell ring as I left the ‘ Cricketers’ 
after supper. The bell was given by Mr. Ashburnham in 1679, in commemora- 
tion of his being saved from drowning. As he walked along the banks one very 
dark night, meditating upon hidden things, he strayed into the river, and was 
brought to his senses by hearing the clock strike nine. J should rather think, by 
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the cold water. However his gratitude was so great that he left a sum of money 
that the bell might be rung every night at the same time. 


The following letter was commenced with greater success as regards 


good intentions than linguistic knowledge :— 


Fune 1st, 1824. 
MA CHER MERE, 

Est-ce-que vous pouvez croire que cet histoire est vrai? Vous dites 
que ie ne continue pas mon Frangais, mais que pensez-vous maintenant ? si Mrs. 
Lamb est une personne curieuse, Mr. L. est aussi. No, I must give up this 
language so imperfectly understood, and relapse into my vulgar tongue. Please 
do not show my letter to Mademoiselle Lenoir, or I fear she will be distressed 
for her pupil. But her English is no better than my French. In her last letter 
to me she wrote, ‘ My dear jeune homme pupill, You will be sorry to hear that 
my Father suffers still in his stomacke, and my Mother in all her members.’ 
However, to return to Mr. Lamb. As I was saying, if Mrs. Lamb is an odd 
person and uninviting in her humours, Mr. L. is none the less so, and equally odd 
in other ways. Yesterday we were all (I mean L. and J. and myself), invited to 
inspect the plans for Mr. Lamb’s house, which he is building in South Ville, 
Wandsworth. He wished to be his own Architect and builder. It seems it is a 








Waterloo Bridge, from the Temple. 


pretty place ; the land, surrounded by fields, is within an easy walk of Clapham 
Common and Battersea Fields, to say nothing of Richmond Park and Ham 
Common. Well, we all assembled early in the evening, and Mr. Lamb displayed 
his drawings and plans of the new Cottage with great, and apparently deserved 
pride. To build a house, or rather to make the designs for it, is not easy work 
for a man who has not been bred to it. The Cottage was all there ; the ground 
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floor with two parlours ; the first floor with bedrooms and commodious cupboards ; 
the garrets with rooms for Betty and lumber. We were all very much interested, 
the more so, as the work was really being carried out, all the lower part being 
well-nigh finished up to the first floor. One of the gentlemen, who was in the 
building trade, looked anxious, and seemed to wish to speak ; but Mr. Lamb was 
so full of all the details of paint and paper that he would not listen to interrup- 
tions. Atlast he was obliged to pause as Betty entered with the spirits and water, 
and then Mr. K. (who, I must explain, was a person of the o/d school) exclaimed : 
But damme, sir, how are you going to get up to your d d first floor? 
Where's your d——d staircase?’ The staircase had been quite forgotten by the 
unprofessional architect ! 
I shall send this off at once without writing any more, as Mr. has 
promised me a frank. 











Somerset House. 


July.—Had the great pleasure of seeing Lord Byron lie in state. I was 
walking across Broad Sanctuary, when I met a friend who asked me if I would 
accompany him to Great George Street. I went, and beheld the Immortal Bard 
removed to another coffin. He was covered with a blue cloth cloak. I had 
seen a portrait of him, but even in life he could not have been more beautiful. 
His curly hair a little tinged with gray, his exquisitely-chiselled chin, and short 
upper lip, the broad, high, and noble brow, the finely-cut nose ; it was like a 
finely-modelled Antique Marble. A more beautiful profile I never saw. Several 
persons were present, amongst others, Mr. Samuel Rogers. Some of his friends 
had hoped that he might be interred in the venerable Abbey, but the Dean and 
Chapter would not permit it. ‘This made me reflect upon something I heard in 
a sermon on Sunday, and I began to think was that true? At the time it 
struck me as being so, but zow I doubt it. Speaking of the Cardinal Virtues the 
preacher said: ‘ Faith is eminently the virtue of Youth—undoubting, zealous Faith. 
Hope is the virtue of Middle Life, when doubt steps in, but the soul yet hopes. 
Charity is the virtue of Old Age, when Faith returns ; but seasoned by Hope for 
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the doubting, it takes the form of Charity for all erring and faithless souls.’ I 
have expressed the ¢dea, but not in the fixe /anguage of the preacher. 

31s¢—Went up to Hampstead Heath, where I got into conversation with a 
painter, who was hard at work, and who I afterwards discovered to be Mr. John 
Constable. 

August.—Met Mr. Constable at the Stephanoffs, where I was spending the 
evening. Showed them some of my things, which they were pleased to commend. 
I was the more satisfied with their praise, as they are both artists by profession. 


Philip Stephanoff was a painter of some note in the early years of 
the century. If I mistake not he illustrated books, keepsakes, and the 
like, in which Moorish gentlemen play 
upon Italian mandolins or more modern 
banjos, to reclining Persian ladies, sur- 
rounded by British vegetation and 
under Hindoo umbrellas. The hair of 
his ladies, whatever their nationality 
may be, is always dressed in the fashion 
of the day—in so-called bands over the 
ears and low down on the cheeks, after 
the manner of the Nymphs and Naiads 
of Etty. James was a lesser light in 
the same style and of the same school. 

I have before me a print of ‘A Knight 

preparing for a Tournament. The Mr. Lamb. 

knight is in complete plate armour ; 

he has several attendants in hats and feathers, silk tights, and low 
shoes ; and others, apparently Turks, in turbans and flowing durnous. 
They all carry halberds, and the horses upon which some are seated 
are decorated with ostrich-feathers and aigrettes; while the back- 
ground is a mass of Early English houses and Italian towers. James 
married a sister of my uncle, and made the sketch of Mr. Lamb, the 
original of which is a charmingly delicate and refined pencil drawing. 


August.—Went to Hampstead again and did some views of the fields looking 
towards Highgate, and Sir Richard Steele’s cottage whence he wrote : ‘I am at a 
solitude, an house between Hampstead and London, where Sir Charles Sedley 
died. This circumstance set me thinking and ruminating upon the employment 
in which men of wit exercise themselves.’ The Kit-Cat Club used to hold their 
meetings during the summer months at the ‘ Upper Flask,’ on Hampstead Heath, 
and the members (amongst whom were Mr. Pope and Dr. Garth) frequently 
called for Sir Richard on their way from town, in their coaches. 
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1826. 


August 12th.—Took a sketch of the bridge over the sewer in the Vauxhall 
Road, and afterwards wandered about Westminster to see the houses where ‘ rare 
Ben Jonson’ and other noted and fine folks lived. ‘Then saw the procession of 
mail coaches (it being the King’s birthday) driving along Millbank. They made 
a fine show, the men in new liveries with smart nosegays, and the Horses in their 


new harness, and the post boys in scarlet, riding in advance. 


The sewer over the Vauxhall Bridge Road was one of my earliest 


recollections. We had some friends living on the eastern side of the road, 














Hampstead Heath. 


and at the end of their yard or garden (I forget which) was a sort of terrace 
overhanging the river. Against the walls which divided our friends’ 
terrace from that of the next house were seats, on which it was my 
delight to sit. Whether my natural love of water attracted me 
to the spot, or whether my childish taste led me to ignore unsavoury 
smells, I do not know ; but to me that sewer was as lovely as a Venetian 
canal, and if imy memory does not play me false, no more odoriferous. 
What part of the sewer the bridge crossed, whence the stream came, 
and whither it went, I have no notion ; but I looked upon it in my early 
days as only second in interest to the view of Lambeth and the river 


from my grandmother’s garret-window (out of which I used to clamber 
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and sit in the gutter the better to enjoy the lovely prospect), and the 
still more distant panoramas of Hampstead and the Surrey hills which I 
obtained by scrambling up the sloping roof of my own old home. If 
London were then only half as dirty as it is now, how came it that 
my pet pastimes were never discovered ? 


1829. 

July 6th.—Went up to the ‘Yorkshire Stingo’ to see Mr. John Shili- 
beer’s new coaches called omnibuses. They have had them some time in the 
streets of Paris. They are commodious vehicles drawn by three horses abreast, 
and carry twenty-two passengers. They run to the Bank and back, and the fare 
is one shilling. 


The next entry is without date or note of any kind. Is it original 
or a cutting from some newspaper ? 


People are, just now, talking a quantity of superlative nonsense against the 
steam-coaches. They will blow up, forsooth, and they will destroy the breed of 
draught-horses. As for their blowing up, accidents doubtless will a¢ first occasionally 
happen ; but, pray, was not the Manchester mail upset a few months ago, the 
Leeds coach a few weeks ago, and the Chester mail a few days ago? And were 
there not lives lost in each of these instances? With respect to the breed of 
horses, when we want them no longer, why, in Folly’s name, should we continue 
to breed them? But then, the farmers will be obliged to give up growing oats. 
Yes ; and so, thirty years ago, the Birmingham people were obliged to discon- 
tinue making shoe-buckles! ‘Oh!’ says some worthy country gentleman, who 
receives three letters in a month, and writes one, ‘I’m sure we get our post quite 
soon enough ; what do a few hours more or less signify?’ ‘Why, Sir John, a 
letter, arriving a few hours sooner or later, may signify to a merchant half his 
fortune, or to any one of us the happiness of a life-time ; nay, that life itself. 
Moreover, you drive horses to death for the same purpose which steam will 
answer without any inhumanity at all.’ ‘ But these steam-engines are zmnovations.’ 
There you have me; I cannot answer that; but I may observe, so were, in 
their day, coats, waistcoats, and breeches; houses, beds, sea-coal fires, and 
roast-beef. 


The following letter is at the end of the note-book, and the diary 
seems to have ceased with my uncle’s marriage, which took place in 
1830. Soon after that event he went to live at Bedford, so that all the 
later drawings are of that part of the country. Judging from his sense 
of the humorous it seems a pity that we have no chronicles of the society 
of Bedfordshire and the doings of its inhabitants. Doubtless there was 
little going on, but the tittle-tattle of the turbaned ladies at their tea 
parties might have afforded us some slight amusement. 
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1oth September, 1831. 
My DEAR MOTHER, 
I must just write to you to inform you of the great treat Mr. and Mrs, 

Wilkins had the other day at the King’s Coronation. ‘They were walking about 
near Westminster Abbey, and finding little crowd at Poets’ Corner, they thought 
they would try if a gold piece to a guard or two would get them into the church, 
And truly it was successful! They passed the guards and entered the building, 
when a Gentleman and Lady repulsed them, saying they were not of ¢heir party. 
However, the ill-nature of these persons was of no avail, for our friends passed 
in, and once within, they made their way up close to the throne, and there a kind 
and very grand gentleman in uniform gave them a Handbill, and bid them 
advance. This was, he said, a sort of passport. They saw everything, and 
found grapes and sandwiches, and other refreshments in a sort of pen in one of 
the side aisles. They were zmmensely struck with the grandeur and dignity of 
the ceremony, which was performed in the most proper manner. 

I hope M. is now behaving in a manner more likely to promote daughterly 
affection and delicacy of mind. 

Your affectionate son, 
CBA 


SOPHIA BEALE. 
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Ch. Guillaume, se. Tinp. Draeger et Lesieur, Paris. 


‘Where litthe Dot built Sand Castles” 
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The Wages of Sin 


A NOVEL 
CHAPTER III 


ARLY in December it happened that Professor 
Sylvester, the Royal Academician who pre- 
sided over the Connop Trust School, fell ill. 
He caught a bad bronchitic cold ; stayed at 
home, went to bed and got up again fully 
persuaded of the necessity of passing the 
remainder of the winter in Sicily, or at all 
events on the Riviera. Good Mr. Barwell, the 
under-master, meanwhile, was far from enjoying 
his hour of supreme command. Not that he 


grumbled at the increase of work it brought 





him ; but that his modest soul was harassed by 
conscientious fears of the inadequacy of his own powers. He trembled lest 
the school should suffer. In moving terms he implored the School Council 
to come to the rescue, and rig up a mock sun of some description, until 
such time as the legitimate Royal Academic rays should again pour their 
cheering influences upon the sixty and odd students now under his sole 
tuition. But at such short notice even a mock sun was not easily procur- 
able, every painter of standing being fully occupied with his own pictures 
for the spring exhibitions. Adolphus Carr, deputed thereto by his fellow 
council-men, proceeded from studio to studio in vain ; and the last day 
of term drew in sight with Mr. Barwell, still revolving in unilluminated 


loneliness, wringing his hands. 


It was at one of Mr. Carr’s Wednesday afternoon parties that Colthurst 


first heard of the dilemma in which the Connop School found itself. 
VOL. VI. NO. 24. SS 
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Colthurst had a standing invitation to these parties, and during the last 
six weeks had availed himself pretty frequently of it. Not that his love 
of society had suffered any appreciable increase ; but at that Mr. Carr's 
there was always a chance of meeting Miss Crookenden, and to meet 
Miss Crookenden again was a growing desire with him. An impression 
may be strong, but, almost in proportion to its strength, it craves for 


renewal, for the satisfaction of contact with that which produced it. 


And to-day, it seemed, fortune was disposed to smile on Colthurst, 
and grant him the renewal he desired. For on entering the first of Mr. 
Carr’s suite of handsome rooms—that gentleman occupied a very good flat 
in one of the large red mansions that have sprung up of late years along the 
western portion of the Embankment—one of the first persons he remarked 
was Madame Jacobini. She was ensconced on a sofa, just by a wide 
elaborately draped doorway. Her eyebrows were elevated, her plain, 
clever face full of expression—she had on a black bonnet with a dash 
of yellow in it which suited her admirably—and her hands were busy 
in gesticulation as she conversed vivaciously with Mr. Clement Bartlett, 
whose playing of Captain Dulcimer in ‘ A Quarter to Eight,’ triumph- 
antly justifies—so say his many friends—the high opinion they have 
always expressed regarding his dramatic talent. It is unsympathetic, 
it comes near being discourteous, to differ from your friends in opinion. 
Mr. Bartlett was guilty of no such discourtesy. His own opinion 
confirmed that of his friends, confirmed it really generously. With the 
result that, just now, he presented to Colthurst the spectacle of a 


supremely self-complacent back. 


Mr. Carr, meanwhile, standing at the entrance of his dim, crowded, 
carefully lighted, luxuriously furnished apartment, immediately after 
greeting his newly arrived guest, embarked in a recital of the woes 
of the Connop School. He was full of the subject, so full that for once 
in his life he overflowed—overflowed to the detriment of discretion, which 
got a lot of the starch washed out of its neat, self-respecting, little person 


in the process. 


‘It really is very much on my mind, Colthurst,’ he said, with mild 
seriousness, in his most admirably confidential manner. ‘I volunteered 
at the last Council meeting to do my best to secure a /ocum tenens. | 
have been very much interested in the school from the first, you know. 
I have the honour of being one of the trustees of the Connop Trust, and 
I have always been most anxious that the schools benefiting by the 
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endowment should maintain a high standard, and offer a solidly good 


artistic education.’ 


‘They are less r-rutted in prejudice than the Government schools— 
one can say that for them without hesitation,’ Colthurst put in. 


‘Ah! I am glad you think so.—Even Colthurst’s complimentary 
speeches appeared to Mr. Carr suggestive of sudden and involuntary 
collision with some hard and very angular object. Colthurst in conversa- 
tion affected his mind as driving over a jolting road would have affected 
his body. Mr. Carr paused a moment, and drew one lady-like hand down 
over the back of his head to soothe his jarred nerves.—‘I really have 
taken a very great deal of trouble in this matter of a /ocum fenens. 
[ was perfectly ready to do so; but I must confess the result has 
been discouraging, almost annoying to me. It has been an un- 
pleasant revelation to me of the lack of public spirit—I must say so— 
among the professional brotherhood, Colthurst. One man after another 
has refused. And it is most embarrassing, 


to meet with a series of refusals. But this morning I thought my 


really anything but pleasant, 


vexations were at an end—that I had secured Walter Creighton. I 
ought not to say that he actually bound himself by a promise ; but his 
tone was most encouraging. I have just received this telegram from 
him.’— Mr. Carr held the square of pink paper by one corner, and tapped 
it reproachfully with his forefinger—‘ He says, “ Extremely sorry, but 
find it impossible on further consideration to undertake work.”’ 


‘I don’t know that Creighton’s teaching would have b-benefited your 
students very much. He is hopelessly hide-b-bound by the great classic 
superstition, Colthurst said, while his eyes roved restlessly over the 


company assembled. 


—There was Mrs. Frank Lorimer, all innocence and in an irreproach- 
able gown from Paris. There was Antony Hammond's neat, beardless 
face, increasingly rotund person, and air of studied yet invincibly 
casy good-humour. There was Miss Dampier, bright-eyed, high- 
coloured, in general effect like an aged gossamer, undulating with 
admiration in front of Caminada, the new tenor. How sincerely 
Colthurst did not like that expansive spinster! He hoped to goodness 
she might have no opportunity of undulating in front of him before 


the afternoon was over.— 


‘Ah! I think you are always inclined to be rather hard on Creighton, 
Mr. Carr rejoined, suavely remonstrant, and very sensible of another 


$$2 
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jolt. ‘Like most ultra-Liberals, you know, you exhibit decided traces 
of illiberality in some directions, Colthurst. No one so autocratic as the 
Socialist—you must pardon my saying so—at heart. Now you cannot 





deny Creighton’s drawing is fine—very fine. Of course, I grant you he 





is decorative, a little too much led away by his taste—and a most 


refined and exquisite taste it is—for decoration.’ 


‘He has never p-painted a picture in his life as far as I know, only 
fitted figures and accessories into many feet of canvas, as you might 
fit a pattern on so many yards of calico, taking care to fill up the corners 


. ’ 
nicely. 


Mr. Carr shifted his position slightly. His conversational spine 
really quite ached from the jolts. He sheered off from the apparently 
rather dangerous subject of Mr. Creighton, taking refuge in the 


superficially safer one of the masterless condition of the Connop School. 


‘It is a pity Mr. Barwell is so diffident. You know him? Excellent 
man, most amiable and painstaking. I have the highest respect for 
him ; but his want of self-confidence amounts to a misfortune—a positive 
misfortune in the present case. For I believe, myself, he is perfectly 
competent to carry on the school single-handed for a few weeks. You 
see happily there is no question of resignation on Sylvester’s part. I 
have no doubt we shall have him back after Easter, possibly sooner. We 
merely require a stop-gap.’ 


Colthurst’s eyes still roamed restlessly over the dimly bright, 
luxurious rooms.—There were Mrs. Carmichael and her’ two 
handsome, well-groomed daughters. The younger one was laughing a 
little, trying hard not to laugh too much—though she has such pretty 
teeth—at something Mr. Evershed—he is a clerk in the Home Office— 
was telling her. There was Horatio Deland, the thought-reader, too, 
whose lank black hair and rather verdant complexion are so uncom- 
fortably suggestive of a rough Channel crossing. He was talking to Miss 
Hattie White, the smart little American who plays the banjo.— 


‘I have applied to every one I think the least likely to help us,’ Mr. 
Carr added. ‘I really am at a loss to know what further steps to take. 
This telegram is very annoying—very.—Ah! Duckingfeild, how d’ye 
do? Delighted to see you. I was just telling Colthurst about our 
difficulties at the Connop School. Walter Creighton——’ 
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But the repetition of Mr. Carr's woes was lost upon Colthurst, 
for at last Miss Crookenden had come into sight. The young lady 
emerged from the dining-room and advanced slowly across the inner 
drawing-room. She had a tea-cup in her hands, and Colthurst judged it 
must be somewhat over-full from the careful way she carried it. The 
centre of the room happened to be vacant just then; he consequently 
had an uninterrupted view of her. Her close-fitting blue-gray gown, 
bordered with beaver, was stiff in front from throat to hem with silver 
embroidery. Her shadowed fair hair was surmounted by a hat or bonnet 
—it would be presumptuous to specify which—blue and silver too, the 
distinct form of it not unlike that of a little winged helmet. Arrayed 
in this suit of fairy-like armour, Mary Crookenden appeared even more 
than usually seductive. Her moonlight beauty gained a certain dainty 
edge, a hint of delicate audacity from her costume. She was lovely, and 
there was a sort of challenge—refined, but very sufficiently provoking to 
the spectator—in her loveliness. 


Beside her was a man whom Colthurst did not know, but whom he 
perceived to possess all the unconscious insolence which comes of very 
good breeding. He was tall and slight. His neck was rather too long, 
and his shoulders sloped rather too much. He must have been over 
forty. He had a remarkably beautiful mouth. Apparently he found 
favour in Miss Crookenden’s sight, for she talked to him quite gaily as she 
came slowly down the length of the room. Apparently he found favour 
in Madame Jacobini's sight also, for she welcomed him with one of her 
widest and most genial smiles as he offered her cream-jug and sugar- 
basin to complete the joys of the cup of tea Miss Crookenden had brought 
her. Self-complacency meanwhile, became less aggressively evident in 
the general expression of Mr. Bartlett’s person. His glory seemed to wane 


slightly under the almost pedantic courtesy of the other man’s bearing. 


As Colthurst watched the little group his spirits did not rise. He 
had his desire. There was Miss Crookenden sure enough—Miss Crook- 
enden animated, gracious, gay, her graceful figure thrown into high 
relief by the massive russet draperies of the doorway behind her, her 
silvery breastplate as she moved giving off scintillations of white light. 
She had never looked more engaging, but never, alas! seemed more 
inaccessible, further away. For Colthurst recognized, more clearly than 
he had ever done before, how she was hedged about by wealth, by the 
pretty queenship of her acknowledged beauty, and by those unwritten laws 


of social privilege which in theory he so despised, but which in practice, 
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he had to admit, are so tyrannically potent in the ordinary conduct of life. 
And then he asked himself savagely to which world he really belonged —- 
which for him held the final and permanent issues in its grasp.—The 
world of Mary Crookenden, proud and brilliant as she looked in her suit 
of fairy-mail, unassailable in the bravery of her spotless maidenhood ? 
Or the world of Jenny Parris—Jenny, worn and degraded—Jenny, in her 
soiled, stylish ulster, with its frayed cuffs and missing buttons—Jenny, 
pitiful, though in a way splendid, wreck of unruly passion and of sin? 
The question was a hard one, and Colthurst was over-worked and 
harassed. He answered it in a pessimistic spirit. He was penetrated 





by a sullen conviction that the final issues would be cruel—that they 


would prove evil, not good. 


But that conviction—since, while life and reason are whole in us, we 
all by inherent necessity try to restore the balance, and failing one mode 
of consolation take refuge in some other with ingenious haste—that 
only threw Colthurst back upon the fixed idea of his great artistic 
propaganda. If in some directions the roads were blocked, if in some 
departments he was foredoomed to sorrow, then the success of his work, 
the promulgation of his artistic gospel became indeed of infinite moment 
tohim. It was all he had left. More than ever he thirsted for the satisfac- 
tion of making it obtain and prevail. And then suddenly his recent con- 
versation with Adolphus Carr presented itself to himin a new light. Here 
was an opportunity of preaching his gospel ready to hand.—His spirits 
rose. His decision was swift. If the Council would appoint him, he 
would take the place of the disabled professor of the Connop School 
himself. ‘ Barwell might be a little scared, but he wouldn’t offer any 
opposition. And it would be delicious,’ he said to himself, ‘ delicious 
to plant the standard of revolt right there, in the heart of the enemy’s 
camp. —He turned hastily, an alacrity in his manner, to broach the 
subject to Mr. Carr. 


But that gentleman was busy greeting a fresh influx of guests. 
Colthurst had moved aside absently, in his desire to get as complete a 
view as might be of Mary Crookenden ; and now he discovered he had 
landed himself in a corner, that he was hemmed in between the end of 
a grand piano and the rather excessive developments of a_ highly 
ornate fireplace, while a small army of well and _ ill-dressed backs 
intervened between him and his host. 


The nearest of the said backs belonged to Antony Hammond ; and 
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Colthurst, I am afraid, was disposed to be rather uncharitable towards 
that agreeably good-tempered minor poet, as towards all persons who 
ventured to regard life from a facile, light-hearted point of view. In his 
present humour, half morbid, half ardent, Hammond’s attitude of 
permanent amusement was anything but sympathetic to him ; and to 
avoid being compelled to address him he moved still further into the 
semi-obscurity of the corner. But the corner was a small one. He 
could not help overhearing a good deal that was said. 


And as usual, Hammond had plenty to say. He was particularly 
happy, for he had just encountered a friend of very long standing who 
was an extremely attractive woman to boot. Some circumstances, 
moreover, connected with her piqued Hammond’s curiosity shrewdly ; 
and the gratification of his curiosity was to Hammond, it must be owned, 
an inexhaustible source of entertainment. He was the least snubbable of 
men. He proposed to permit himself the indulgence of asking two or 


three questions. 


‘This is delightful!’ he exclaimed ; ‘as delightful as it is amazing. 
What has procured us this honour? What has induced you to visit our 
sublunary sphere, Lady Calmady? But that I have this moment had 
the privilege of shaking your hand, and that I found it reassuringly 
substantial and resistant, I should be tempted to believe myself in the 
presence of one of those astral bodies Horatio Deland has been de- 
scanting on at such desolating length. Will no philanthropic soul catch 
that poor, demented being and clap him into a lunatic asylum? He 
really is not fit to go about loose. He is more tedious than a debate on 
the Irish Question, a missionary sermon, or a cold in one’s head. But to 
return to this delightful surprise you have given us,—from whence, my 


dear Lady Calmady, and for how long?’ 


However much Colthurst might be absorbed in personal matters, 
it was impossible to him to be ignorant of his surroundings. His 
brain was a sensitive plate which could not but receive and retain 
pretty vivid images of all presented to his eyes. -Moreover the name 
Hammond used, arrested his attention. lor he had heard—who indeed 
has not ?—of the strangely romantic marriage made some years ago by 
the lady now bearing it. A marriage so strange in some of its aspects, 
that a vast number of people have asserted that no one but a not very 
nice woman could ever have had the courage to make it at all. “There 


was an element of weirdness in it such as appealed strongly to 
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Colthurst’s imagination. He glanced at Lady Calmady with a quick- 
ening of interest; and the impression he received was a distinctly 
uncommon one. For, to put it concisely, now, as when some twenty 
years ago Sir Richard Calmady first had the extreme good fortune to 
meet her, she suggested a singularly enchanting cross between a Greck 


nymph, a Scotch deerhound, and a very well-bred Eton boy. 


‘I came up from Brockhurst this morning, she said, in answer to, 
Hammond’s question. ‘I go down to-morrow by the four o’clock. | 
was forced to come up—at least my maid told me I was—to do some 
shopping. And as I was passing I thought I would just look in and 
see how you were all getting on.’ 


‘Oh, we are all trotting down the inevitable way in much the same 
order as of old,’ he rejoined lightly ; ‘some trot faster than others, 
and that usually rather against their will, I fancy. Carr, perhaps, 


keeps as even and moderate a pace as any. But we all trot.’ 


Lady Calmady had seated herself sideways on the arm of an easy 
chair. Her attitude perhaps was slightly unconventional. She lolled ; 
but she lolled as a long-limbed, delicately-made lad lolls, or as Daphne 
may have lolled by the reed-grown banks of Peneus in Thessaly, ere 
the god loved, and pursued, and for ever lost her amid the green lzaves 
of the sweet-scented thickets of myrtle. As Hammond spoke she smiled, 
and her smile held a very noble revelation of character. Her upper 
lip shortened, her eyes narrowed a little and quickened into wonderful 
sweetness and tenderness of expression. The faithfulness, the pathos, 
the finely-tempered strength of this woman’s nature manifested them- 
selves with a radiant directness in her smile. 


‘Ah, that trotting !’ she exclaimed ; ‘it’s a nuisance, isn’t it? Yes, 
we all trot, more’s the pity. For my part I don’t care to talk about it.’ 


Hammond whirled the string of his eye-glass round his finger. He 
was charmed. 


‘The situation remains unchanged then? You are not in the least 
bored yet then ?’ he permitted himself to say. 


A’shade of displeasure crossed Lady Calmady’s face. But Hammond 
was an old friend ; and then too his imperturbable good-temper obtained 
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him pardon for many speeches that trod rather hard on the heels of 
impertinence. Lady Calmady’s upper lip shortened, and the clear sky 
shone out again in her beautiful smile. 


‘Dick and I are as great fools as ever, thank God,’ she said quietly. 
‘And so I can’t but be sorry for the trotting. When the present is full of 
content, as good as it well can be, the slowest pace seems a lot too fast.’ 


Hammond looked at her in silence fora moment. And his thoughts 
wandered away to a certain slim, upright maiden lady nearing middle 
age, who wears out level, uneventful days among learned books and 
small, inglorious duties in a reposeful country rectory. Even the most 
mercurial of mortals have their moments of insight and consequent 
twinges of regret. 


‘Ah, you blissful married people ought to be put a stop to somehow,’ 
he cried, almost impatiently. ‘You make the rest of us feel so 
abominably dissatisfied at times. It really is very difficult to forgive 
you, for you produce in one the detestable suspicion that one may 
after all have missed the very heart of the whole matter.’ 


And Colthurst, leaning his elbow on the end of the grand piano, 
alone as you can only be alone somehow in a crowd, gazed out of his 
dark corner sadly enough. For Hammond's tone had a ring of sin- 
cerity in it, which made Colthurst feel quite amiably towards him for 
once, and pardon him those cheerful, futile, gnat-like dancings up 
and down in the social sunbeams which generally struck him as so 
irritating.—‘ Poor, little Dot!’ he said to himself, suddenly inconsequently. 
‘Poor little Dot.—But his mood hardened again almost immediately. 
Ambition gained over sentiment.—‘ Art remains,’ he went on. And his 
mind turned longingly in the direction of those sixty and odd professor- 
less students at the Connop Trust School.— Even in one term I might 
do a good deal, might sow seed it would not be easy to root out.—He 
drew himself up, again looking for Adolphus Carr. It would be best to 
speak to him at once, and then depart. What was the use of lounging 
here, exciting, provoking himself by the contemplation of Mary 
Crookenden, her splendours and successes ? 


Unfortunately Mr. Carr was otherwise engaged, not to be had. 
Assiduous, confidential, he was occupied in conducting the steps of 
Lady Theodosia Pringle, and those of her amiable, anxious, squat- 
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figured, elderly daughter in the direction of refreshments. These two 
ladies are a stable quantity at a certain section of London entertain- 
ments, and Colthurst knew them well by sight. Noone pursues her social 
duties with more praiseworthy pertinacity than Lady Theodosia. But 
providence hag seen fit, in its inscrutable wisdom, to deny her a large 
income. She therefore pursues them gallantly on foot; unless the 
weather is phenomenally atrocious, when she has been known reluctantly 
to bestow her alert and upright person inan omnibus. She, consequently, 
habitually arrives at her destination furnished with a healthy appetite 
and a pair of questionably clean boots. Colthurst recognized that he 
must resign himself. Lady Theodosia’s repast would take time. And 
he did not care to follow his host into the dining-room. To do so 
would oblige him to pass close to Miss Crookenden, and to pass her 
would be to speak to her. He did not want to speak to her ; he wanted, 
indeed, very honestly to put her altogether out of his head. If Naboth’s 
vineyard can never be yours, is it not a palpable folly to hang over the 
wall of it, and whet appetite by plucking here and there a stray 
grape? He determined to remain where he was until Carr should come 
back. Meanwhile, he fell to planning about the Connop School, even, in 


imagination, to haranguing its sixty and odd students. 


Unluckily, just as he had warmed up pleasantly to that same harangu- 
ing, and was cannonading away in denunciation, sarcasm, high faith, 
full-bodied, resonant periods, a speech of Lady Calmady’s very effectually 
claimed his attention. She was standing close to him, Hammond still 
beside her. Colthurst could not see her face now; but he could not, 
however much he might have wished it, very well avoid hearing what 


she said. 


‘Oh! that’s Miss Crookenden, is it, talking to Mr. Quayle! That’s 
interesting. I have heard a good deal about her one way and another. 
She is not quite what I had imagined her though. But then the de- 
scriptions from which I constructed my idea of her, though highly com- 
plimentary, were I own, slightly confused.’—Colthurst felt Lady Calmady 
was smiling. She hesitated a moment, and then added :—* Look here 
Mr. Hammond, you know her, and you hear all that’s said. I don't 
ask out of mere gossipiness, | think I am justified in asking. Tell 


me, who is she going to marry.’ 


Hammond had regained all his usual lightness of demeanour. 
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‘Who indeed!’ he exclaimed. ‘There you open up a fine field for 
speculation. The aspirants are as the sands of the sea for multitude, 
and the young lady, though most adorable, is also not a little capricious. 
Heaven forbid I should speak disrespectfully of so charming a person. 
Pray understand I report merely in obedience to your question. I assert 
nothing. But the wicked declare she is rather addicted to the pastime 
of taking scalps, which is our refined modern way of putting the old 
formula, breaking hearts.’ 


‘Ah! [am sorry for that,’ Lady Calmady said softly. 


‘Never having been guilty in that line yourself’ put in Hammond 
gaily. ‘Well the last victim-who has undergone the small operation I 
have just alluded to is poor little Sir Theophilus O’Grady. You know 
him? Not an impressive figure, yet I really was stirred to compassion for 
him three days ago, when I found him at the club, biting his nails down to 
the quick with rage and wretchedness, because, after smiling encouragingly 
upon him through last season, our young lady had just flatly refused under 
any conceivable circumstances to share his patrimonial peat bog and 
chances of being shot by a loyal and devoted tenantry. As for the 
others, I myself, Lady Calmady, have trembled more than once on the 
edge of the abyss. Even our honoured host is declared by some to 
have had his hours of delirium in which he contemplated the immolation 
of a happy and honourable bachelorhood on the altar of matrimony. 
Mr. Quayle’s attitude, I think, speaks for itself, I may spare myself the 
exertion of dilating on it.’ 


Hammond, here, permitted himself a pause and brief inspection of 
Lady Calmady’s countenance. Hehada theory that no woman, be her 
marriage ever so happy a one, quite relishes the spectacle of a former 
worshipper paying court to another and younger than herself. And that 
romantic passages took place long ago between his companion and the 
gentleman he had just mentioned is a matter of history. I am delighted 
to say Hammond’s theory received no additional confirmation on the 
present occasion, though. He was almost provoked. Lady Calmady so 
very evidently, as he said to himself, ‘did not turn a hair.’ 


‘We are further disquieted by rumours of a good-looking young 
country clergyman with prospects. I observe his existence is invariably 
justified by immediate allusion to the prospects, he continued. ‘Then 
there is that estimable, young Samson, the first cousin ’— 
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‘Ah ! we won't laugh at Lancelot Crookenden, please, Mr. Hammond,’ 
Lady Calmady said quickly. ‘At Brockhurst, we are all very fond of 
him. He is one of the very best of good fellows. Behind his silence 
and simplicity there is plenty of character. He rings true, absolutely 
true.’ 


IIammond_ whirled the silver string of his eyeglass round his 


finger. 


‘Fortunate youth to have secured such an advocate,’ he exclaimed, 
piously. ‘Wecan then be in nodoubt now as to whom Miss Crookenden 
should marry. Yet so blind are even the most adorable young ladies, 
sometimes, to their own highest good, that I fear your original question 
as to whom she will marry is nearly as far from being answered as ever, 
Lady Calmady—especially if she has, as the wicked assert, that little 
weakness for scalps. But she seems to be moving. Will you let me have 
the privilege of presenting her to you? Shall we come ?’ 


Colthurst, penned in his corner, had found the above conversation any- 
thing but flattering to his self-esteem. He called Miss Crookenden by the 
hard name of coquette. He suffered a movement of—in his own opinion 
—very righteous anger against her. For in that half-fanatical egotism 
of his, he accused her of having seduced him from the straight path of 
his own most sacred convictions. Had he not pledged himself to 
preaching the average, and was not Miss Crookenden about as far from 
an embodiment of the average as need be? She belonged to that small 
minority to whom this world offers a playground not a workshop. She 
was—I quote his rather extravagant form of statement—a mere foam 
bell on the crest of the wave of artificial civilization. She was a decora- 
tive adjunct, nothing more. The underlying Jacobinism in Colthurst took 
fire. He greatly questioned whether a merely decorative human being 
is not worse than a superfluity, namely an iniquity ; whether a creature 
at once so expensive—you had only to glance at Miss Crookenden to 


assure yourself that she represented an uncommon amount of expense 





and so uscless, ought to be permitted to exist at all. It required no 
effort of the intelligence to see she was lovely and be moved by her love- 
liness. Had he not just heard the extensive list of her admirers? They 
were not, to his thinking, persons endowed with any astonishing degree 
of mental capacity. Colthurst began to rate himself for having behaved 
both faithlessly by his creed and unworthily by his intelligence, in 
having yielded so readily to her charm, in having so persistently enter- 
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tained the thought of her.—But there was his host back again at last, 
having succeeded in appeasing the pangs of Lady Theodosia’s hunger. 
Colthurst emerged from the obscurity of his corner. 


‘L-look here, Carr,’ he said, stammering a good deal in his eagerness. 
‘I have been thinking over that difficulty of yours about the Connop 
School. I am willing to undertake it myself. You may t-tell the 
Council so. If they choose to offer me the p-post, I will accept it. 
And supposing any d-difficulty arises as to terms, as to the payment of 
a substitute, I am prepared to give my services. I don’t think Sylvester’s 
illness ought to be a tax on the school. If he claims the whole of his 
salary, I will waive the question of remuneration.’ 


Alas! poor Adolphus, what unlooked-for pitfalls beset the path of 
even the most diplomatic of men! For Mr. Carr had recounted his woes 
in all innocence, never dreaming that the recital of them would provoke 
this rejoinder. It had not occurred to him to think of Colthurst as a 
possible candidate. He had taken for granted he was far too busy to be 
able to afford to offer himself as stopgap. Consequently the proposal 
took him wholly by surprise. Moreover, as Colthurst stood before him, 
dominant, urgent, his eyes with an odd, restless light in them, his face 
with a strange ravaged look on it, even Mr. Carr’s polite indirectness 
gave way. He made a mental reflection and that a distinct one. There 
was a lurid sort of splendour of intensity about the man, yet surely this 
was a very singular shepherd to invest with supreme authority over that 
flock of sixty and odd students, male and female, at the Connop Trust 
School ! 


‘Ah! you are too generous, really too generous, my dear Colthurst,’ 
he said, veiling embarrassment under an excellently civil show of enthu- 
siasm. ‘Your offer is positively princely—Good-bye, Deland. I hope 
the séance will go well on Friday, and all sceptics be converted. So 
good of you with all your engagements to make time to come.—Yes, as 
I was saying, Colthurst, it is positively princely. At the same time you 
must not be public-spirited to the point of forgetting your own interests 
you know. In mentioning our difficulties I was very far from intending 
to trade on your generosity to this extent.—Which was perfectly true 
Mr. Carr passed one lady-like hand down over the back of his neatly- 
curled head. To make use of a vulgar expression, he found himself very 
much up a tree. 





‘You must not come to a decision in a hurry, you 
know.—Ah ! Miss White, going? Well, | am sure we are all deeply in 
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your debt for the pleasure you have given us this afternoon, Some of 
those plantation songs are gems, perfect litthe gems,-—-Yes, you must 
consider your own interests, my dear Colthurst. The school-work 
would necessarily make heavy inroads upon your time. And with those 
two pictures on hand——most promising powerful pictures they are in my 
opinion ; | have great hopes of them if you will allow me to say so—and 
with that portrait of Duckingfeild too, you really must think twice 


before encumbering yourself with the Connop School,’ 


‘T have thought twice,’ Colthurst answered. ‘I have been through 
all the pros and cons. The pros have it. It just amounts to this, Carr, 


I want immenscly to have the school,’ 


Oh! the joltiness of this conversational road. Our discreet, accom- 
plished, elderly Cupid, felt sadly shaken.—‘ I am sure the Council have 
reason to be greatly obliged to you for your handsome offer,’ he remarked 


a trifle vaguely. 
‘You will let them know at once ?’ 


‘We have a Council meeting to-morrow afternoon at which I lay the 
results of my mission before them.’—Mr. Carr passed his hand down 
over the back of his head again thoughtfully—‘ And I can only repeat 
that you are most gencrous, Colthurst,; but if by chance you should 
happen to sce the matter in a different light to-morrow, don’t scruple to 
telegraph.—Ah! Madame Jacobini, you going too? Must you really ? 
[ am sorry. Caminada has just most kindly consented to sing. 1 
wanted you to hear him, and I know he is very anxious for your verdict 
himself’ 


‘Mr. Colthurst,’ said Mary Crookenden, in her swect, grave voice ; 


‘ 


will you permit me to recall myself to your remembrance ?’ 


The young girl’s proud eyes looked straight into his, the fairy armour 
gleamed and glistened. Colthurst tried to harden himself against the 
charm of this exquisite taker of scalps. Tried—yes, it had come to that 
already. Why, in heaven’s name, couldn’t she let him be? Why 
must she indulge in this wanton bit of coquetry ? He asked himself the 
question with a kind of rage as he bowed silently before her. 


‘Then certainly | had better depart with all possible despatch’ 


7 


this vivaciously from Madame Jacobini. ‘For Caminada, poor young 
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man, wouldn't in the very least relish my verdict. I have heard him 
sing already—-went through the ordeal a fortnight ago at the Frank 
Lorimers’. Weedy, weedy little voice, Mr. Carr. No substance in it. 


Will never do for the stage, believe me, never.’ 


‘| have wished to sce you for some time,’ Mary went on, with serene 
gravity. ‘I have wished to thank you. Probably you have forgotten all 
about it, but you were kind enough to give me some advice when we 
met abroad this summer.’—She paused in very pretty enquiry. ‘ You may 


remember 2’ 
‘Yes, I r-remember,’ Colthurst said. 


‘You told me to study. I have obeyed you. I am studying.’—Miss 
Crookenden’s eyes dilated. Her expression was touched with a certain 
gladness, a certain elevation of sentiment. Her fair, young beauty rose 
into stateliness, into something very near grandeur just then. ‘I have 
never known how much life could be worth before. I am very happy, and 
I am very grateful to you,’ she said. 


‘Mary, Mary,’ broke in Madame Jacobini, huddling her furs about 
her angular shoulders, ‘pray come. That wretched brougham must 
have been waiting for hours. Pray remember we have to drive home, 


and dress, and dine, and be at the Haymarket by half past eight.’ 


There was a frost. The horses’ hoofs struck sparks from the stones 
of the crossings. The lamps burnt with a small, clear flame. The sky 
was free of cloud, and the stars, keenly bright, sent out sword-thrusts of 
cold light. Colthurst had business at a well-known artist-colourman’s 
in Long Acre. Crossing St. James's Park, he paused on the bridge 
spanning the ornamental water. The whole scene, looking towards the 
Horse Guards and buildings of the Foreign Office, seemed laid in in 
every shade from steel colour, through blue and blue-purple to positive 
black. The roar and roll of the streets was loud, culminating from 
time to time in the yell of an out-going or in-coming train. A detach- 
ment of soldiers marched down Bird-cage Walk, the regular tramp of 
the men forming a ground tone to patter of drum and shrill squeal of 
fife. Some water-fowl on one of the islands awoke, fell into commotion, 
and launched forth a noisy fleet, leaving diverging trails of whiteness on 
the surface of the water as they swam. And the north wind blew 
piercing, strong and tonic, undefiled by the smoke or human reek of 
the vast city. It rattled the bare, black branches of the trees, and 


struck the iron-work of the bridge as with the slap of an open hand. 
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Colthurst drank it down open-throated. After those warm, luxu- 
rious, crowded rooms, its chill was very welcome. He felt uplifted, 
strengthened, courageous. It came to him as a Wind of Promise out of 
the infinite distances of the dancing, star-scattered, blue-black winter 
night. It told him that the final issues would not be cruel, that for him 
they would not prove evil but good. It told him his delicate fancies 
were rooted in fact, that the imagined relation was a real one; that it 
was true, not false, his words had found entrance and stirred the spirit 
of that fair woman into nobler, fuller life. It might suit the purpose of 
light-minded men to conceive her light-minded as themselves. But 


Colthurst knew better. He alone had divined her aright. 


‘Oh! there is fire, he said to himself exultantly, going back on_ his 


old thought of her, ‘ plenty of fire underneath the snow.’ 


The patter of drums and squeal of fifes, the tramp of marching feet, 
died away in the distance. The water-fowl, reaching the other shore 
climbed up with sleepy quackings, leaving long bars of rocking, steel- 
edged ripples to mark their track. The four quarters chimed, and then 
Big Ben boomed out the hour, seven, from the Clock Tower. And that 
strong, clean, untamed wind, a wind as it seemed of promise, still rushed 
out the uttermost north, bringing good tidings, bidding fear and distrust 
to cease, calling aloud that the world comes round to those who can 


dare even more surely than to those who can wait. 


Did the wind lie? No, for nature never lies. But like other oracles, 
hers, alas! often bear a hidden meaning, and find fulfilment which seems 
to the seeker sadly far away from the first-heard plain-song of her 


speech, 
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CHAPTER IV 


OLTHURST got the appointment. His offer 
was accepted in courteous terms. He was 
glad, gratified. The more he thought of it, 
the more it seemed to him this was just the 
opening he needed. Whether, however, his 
satisfaction would have been so great had he 
known the whole history of the appointment 
is doubtful. For the Council had not arrived 
at their decision without perturbation and 
anxious discussions, which were not super- 
abundantly complimentary to the subject of 
them. They had deputed Mr. Carr to find 
them a convenient King Log. They feared 
he had, in fact, found King Stork, long red legs, active bill, and all the rest 
of it. They hoisted danger signals, the older and more conservative 
among them ; spoke of realism, of subversive ideas ; feared Colthurst was 





terribly modern, regrettably young; wailed, in chorus, that he was guilty 
of that supremest iniquity in the eyes of the respectable English citizens, 
the iniquity of being unmarried. They pointed out, moreover, that the 
conduct and practice of the school had already been the subject of criticism 
and comment on the part of persons given, like Dean Swift’s ‘ nice man,’ 
to the entertaining of ‘nasty ideas.’ They foresaw that this appointment 
would give occasion to the enemy, in the form of the British Matron, to 


blaspheme loudly. 


Yet how could they refuse with civility? How with any show of 
reason find an excuse for declining, while Mr. Barwell still continued re- 
volving solitary, wringing his hands? That good man, moreover, in 
final desperation of diffidence had greatly accentuated their difficulties 
by threatening actual resignation unless a mock-sun of some sort was got 
into working order without further delay. To accept King Stork then, 
or close the school—here were the two alternatives. After careful de- 
liberation they chose the former. But of all this Colthurst fortunately 


knew nothing. 


Mr. Barwell’s mild countenance, meanwhile, from out its setting of 
sparse, wavy, gray whisker, appeared to emit a gentle radiance. He was 
immensely relieved. He looked like a lean and faithful dog which, after 
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long searching, has found its master. There was, if | may say so with- 
out indelicacy, a distinct effect of tail-wagging about him. He was 
thrilled, too, and fluttered. Nights among the flies in the Rhone Valley, 
days among the salvias in the Alpine pastures come back to him. 
Erroneous principles and diabolic cleverness, to return to the phrase of 
his own particular revered Royal Academician, bodily present enthroned, 
in the heart of his beloved Connop School! To Mr. Barwell this was 
simply tremendous. He crumpled his long, angular person together on 
the top of the omnibus which would convey him to town, outside the semi- 
detached villa at Hampstead—the parrot-nosed sisters watching from 
the dining-room window, over the top of the wire blind—that raw, foggy 
January morning, the first of term, with a sense of positively audacious 
adventure, of unlimited intellectual and emotional electric shocks ahead. 
For this estimable man of over fifty went forth to meet his new chef as a 
modest young maiden goes forth to meet the lover, of whom, though he 
fascinates her, she is more than half afraid. 


Owing to the atmosphere of uncertainty which had enwrapped the 
affairs of the school during the vacation, there was to be no opening 
ceremony at the commencement of term. The Council judged it 
wisest that King Stork should enter upon his career in the frog-pond 
quietly, silently, without preliminary flourish of trumpets. Colthurst 
arrived on the scene early, not caring to run against any of the students 
until he met them in his official capacity. He betook himself to the 
office, a bare and businesslike apartment opening on to the flagged hall. 
The Connop School occupies one side of the inner quadrangle of the 
new buildings of the College, the high blank back wall of its large draw- 
ing theatre being a marked feature in the otherwise monotonous uni- 
formity of Wentworth Street. The office and flagged hall just mentioned 
are on the first floor, and are approached by a rather handsome flight of 
steps, in the centre of the inner facade of the quadrangle on the left. 
The drawing theatre, equal to two stories in height, is on the ground 
floor; and in the further corner of the office a door gives access to a 
narrow stone and iron balcony clinging, high up, in the inside wall of it. 


Colthurst sat down at the office table. He was conscious of being 
somewhat nervous and excited. He was in little doubt as to the ulti- 
mate result of his relation to these sixty and odd students. He intended 
getting very complete possession of them; but the process of getting 
must necessarily take time. It could not be done at first sight, in a 
minute. And meanwhile, before the day was out he knew he would 
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have to run the gauntlet of a good deal of petty trenchant criticism. In- 
stinctively he steeled himself against possible opposition, detraction, 
even a possible flavour of insolence in the bearing of all these 
young strangers. He meant to carry the school; but the _half- 
morbid attitude of his mind made him fancy it more than possible he 
might have to carry it at the point of the bayonet. 


The morning grew increasingly foggy. Mr. Barwell, armed with the 
mollifying ointment of his deferential manner, came in for brief consul- 
tation. The model had arrived, so had the greater number of the 
students. But alas! outer darkness had invaded the precincts of the 
theatre—What did Mr. Colthurst think? It was annoying, of course, 
to be compelled to open proceedings in an irregular manner ; annoying 
that the new director should be introduced to the work of the school 
under other than its normal conditions ; still, it seemed a pity to waste 
the greater part of the morning waiting on the chance of the fog lifting. 
Would it not be best to decide on a plan of operations at once? Light 
the gas and give a time sketch? 


In his present humour, waiting was quite the last thing Colthurst 
cared about. 


‘I should be uncommonly g-glad to get to work at once, he 
replied, leaning his elbow on the office table, and looking up at the tall, 
amiable, Don Quixote-like man who bent over him—one hand under 
his coat-tails, the fingers of the other thrust in between the buttons 
of his white waistcoat. For Mr. Barwell, whatever the season of the 
year, invariably marked his sense of the occasion by putting on a white 
waistcoat. 


‘I feel a little like shivering on the b-bank, Colthurst went on. 
‘I shall be uncommonly glad to get the first plunge over—you under- 
stand? Any arrangements you can make which will enable me to take 
the header soon and have done with it, will be rather a blessing.’ 


The under-master shuffled off; his countenance still emitting a 
gentle radiance. Outside in the hall, he rubbed his lean, long-fingered 
hands together, with a movement of inexpressible satisfaction. He 
found the contemplation of his new chef positively engrossing.—‘ He is 
so amazingly alive, he said to himself. ‘So amazingly, astonishingly 
alive.’ 

TT2 
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Meanwhile Colthurst, to fill up the time and keep his sense of 
nervous impatience within bounds, began reading through the list of 
students’ names, lying open on the office table. First the tri-weekly ones, 
mostly ladies, noneamongst them whom he knew. Then the daily students. 
The names were arranged alphabetically, and it so happened that he 
began at the bottom of the page and worked upwards, repeating 
them mechanically, idly, half-aloud. ‘ Eliot, William Jenner—Douglas, 
Alexander—Dicksee, Agnes Kate—Dexter, J. Hablot—Crewdson, George 
Owen.’ And there he stopped. For the letters, forming the three words 
standing on the next line above as he glanced at them, performed a 
queer little war-dance right across the page, and when they settled back 
into place again were edged round with half the colours of the prism. 
An excitable brain, such as Colthurst’s, not infrequently plays its 
possessor these eccentric tricks of vision. 


‘Crookenden, Mary Coudert,’ was what he read when the words 
ranged themselves once more in sequence. 


Colthurst was on his feet with a sort of flash. For a minute he 
stood staring at the open list lying on the office table. Then he began 
walking restlessly up and down the room with that quick, quiet, cat-like 
tread of his. Truth compels me to state that his first feeling was any- 
thing but an admirable one. It was little more than the alert, savage 
joy of the hunter who sees the game he has long been tracking within 
easy range at last. The wheel of destiny as it turned brought about 
unlooked-for combinations! He found this fair woman, who had seemed 
so remote, so inaccessible, suddenly by such unlooked-for combination 
given into his hands. He could see her every day, speak to her every 
day. If he was careful, watchful, cool enough—and Colthurst, just then 
felt equal to anything—he might develop the fantastic relation he believed 
he had established with her almost indefinitely. He might learn by 
heart, not only the outward aspect of the woman, but the aspects of her 
mind and heart likewise. He might learn the secret of her nature—for 
each nature has its secret, and till you have learnt it your dealings with 
that nature are necessarily blundering, bewildered, superficial, incomplete. 
Having learnt it he might play upon her mind and heart as on some 
delicate instrument. He thought of Lady Calmady’s question and 
Hammond's answer. Thought, exultingly, how deliciously chance had 
given him the whip-hand of all the crowd of aspirants to the young 
lady’s favour Thought with peculiar pleasure of the discomfiture of 
that insolent, thick-witted, young barbarian, Lancelot Crookenden. This 
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then was the meaning of the message of the Wind of Promise, blowing 
keen and free from among the dancing winter stars out of the blue- 
black north. 


The fog hung like a rusty curtain of crape against the tall office 
window. The door, already mentioned as leading on to the narrow 
balcony, was ajar. Colthurst could hear Mr. Barwell’s voice at intervals 
issuing civil, apologetic, conciliatory orders in the theatre below. Could 
hear a scraping of chairs on the boarded floor, a rattle and slam of easel- 
trays let hastily down into place. Then a scurry of footsteps across the 
flagged hall without, echoing on down the spiral stone staircase, accom- 
panied by whistlings, a laugh, snatches of talk in cheery young baritone 
voices. The opening of a door immediately underneath, a certain 
confused noise caused by this incursion of male students into the 
theatre. 


Almost unconsciously, hearing these things, Colthurst’s mood changed. 
They brought him back to actuality. His movement of blind, unrea- 
soning satisfaction passed. His feeling rose to a higher plane. And in 
that rising the inherent dangers and difficulties of his position began to 
reveal themselves. What had he taken the school for? Not to gratify 
private desires or promote private ends, but that he might preach a 
gospel which he believed to be a true and saving one. From this stand- 
point Miss Crookenden’s presence presented itself less as a triumph 
than as a temptation. The unlooked-for combinations brought about 
by the turning of the wheel of destiny were not, alas! without an element 
of irony. 


‘Carr ought to have warned me,’ he said to himself. ‘If I had 
known she was here, I should have withdrawn my offer.—But in this 
matter poor Mr. Carr was not really guilty of indiscretion. For he had 
not known of Miss Crookenden’s presence himself. Save on gala days 
his acquaintance with the school extended no further than the board- 
room—the Professor discouraging all visits to the studios during work- 
ing hours. While Mary had rather carefully abstained from giving 
her friends any clue to the manner in which she elected to spend 
her time just at present. She had enjoined silence on Madame Jacobini, 
moreover,—‘ Don’t talk about my going there, Sara,’ she had said. ‘ Then 
if I do get tired of it and give it up, nobody will bore me by asking 


why, and obliging me to confess to being, what Lance is pleased to call, 
“changeable,” and so make me look foolish. I detest being made to 
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look foolish.—But of this Colthurst was ignorant. He, therefore, fell 
fiercely upon poor Adolphus in spirit, and mentally tore that somewhat 
flimsy, though well perserved person to tatters. 


A rending of Mr. Carr asunder, however, was but the briefest of episodes, 
occupying but one turn across the office and back again. It left Colt- 
hurst where it had found him—standing morally opposite to a strangely 
ironical dilemma, and physically opposite to the half-open door leading 
on to the stone balcony. Restlessly, in obedience to a longing for any- 
thing that had in it asemblance of escape, he pushed the door wide 
open and stepped out on to the narrow space. Then stood silent looking 
down at the scene. In his experience it was a familiar one enough. He 
had witnessed it, or something analogous to it, hundreds of times 
already. But familiarity had little influence over Colthurst’s imagination. 
Custom failed to blunt the edge of his perceptions, rendering that which 
was familiar also of necessity stale. And to-day the scene held a pecu- 
liar meaning and value for him. Dilemma or none, it still was big 
with hope. 


The great, red-walled theatre looked vast and mysterious under 
its fog-darkened sky-lights. There was a telling violence of contrast be- 
tween the clinging gloom above, and the vivid yellow-tinged glare of the 
big hooded lamp—the long metal pipe of it writhing down like some 
huge, black serpent, out of the obscurity of the far-off ceiling—all the 
strong, uncompromising light of it concentrated on the low platform, 
where stood the model. A supple, broad-featured, ox-faced young 
Italian, curly-headed, stripped, save for the blue and _ scarlet scarf 
twisted about his loins. Beautiful, but with the sullen, gross, un- 
intelligent beauty that has got a very little way, as yet, from the 
beast. His feet were planted well apart. His right arm, and the upper 
part of his body were thrown forward, as making a lunge in fencing, 
causing the muscles of back and shoulder to stand out firm and taut 
under the lustrous skin, from the effort of enforced stillness. Round 
three sides of the platform a space of boarded floor. Then a semi- 
circular, wooden-topped railing. And beyond, following the outer 
curve of it, a forest of close packed chairs and easels; and a 
company of young men and women, sitting or standing amid an 
intricate net-work of sharp-edged light and shadow, cast by the great 
horse-shoe of gas-lamps just over their heads. 


Yes, to Colthurst, standing on the narrow balcony gazing down at it, 
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the scene was big with hope. The nobler and baser instincts in him, 
the intellectual and emotional sides of his nature, wrestled together 
fiercely just now. For he asked himself, honestly and straight,—hope 
of what? Should this great, red-walled, fog-dimmed room, with its 
cunningly directed lights—with the still, strained, naked form of the 
model, too, in which he saw symbolic suggestion of the sacrificial victim, 
without whom the rites would be maimed and incomplete—should this 
be to him the temple in which he, as flamen, would teach men to 
worship worthily his immortal mistress Art? Or should it be to him 
only a house of love, dedicated to the adoration of a very fair, but yet 
a mortal mistress—a mistress from whom, in his saner hours, he knew 
himself to be divided, not only by wide difference of surroundings and 
circumstance, but by a moral gulf, which he could cross only over the 
body of the mother of his child, the body of the woman who.should have 
been his wife ?—The struggle was violent, as Colthurst stood there, 
gazing down. He was conscious of it, acutely, distressingly conscious 
of it. But asthe seconds passed, the nobler instinct gained. Art claimed 
him first ; and to conduct her worship worthily, he must keep himself 
free, as far as possible, from sentimental perturbation. And then, his 
attitude towards Mary Crookenden herself, began to alter. Inacces- 
sible, surrounded by friends, protectors, admirers, she had been fair 
game. He might dare as he liked, try experiments, do his best to 
dominate, and secure her recognition. The advantage remained hers. 
She was well able to protect herself. But here the parts were reversed. 
The advantage was his. All the latent chivalry, all the sweeter, gentler 
elements in Colthurst’s strangely complex temperament arose, and 
called aloud to him to control himself, to restrain himself, not by word 
or look to compromise her. 


‘And yet it is hard, very hard,’ he said to himself—‘just now with 
this undreamed-of chance given me.—Oh! Jenny Parris, Jenny Parris, 
what a different world it would be for me to-day, if you and I had not 
let the flesh and the devil get the upper hand of us ten years ago. 
You've a lot to answer for.—And then somehow the remembrance of 
little Dot came across him, little Dot dancing to the droning sound of 
the barrel organ on the dreary pavement, among the litter, and dust, 
and whirling straws.—‘ And so have I, he added with a movement of 
genuine remorse, ‘God forgive me—so have I.’ 


‘Ah, I see you are taking a glance at the school, Mr. Colthurst. The 
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numbers are creditable, really very creditable, considering the bad 
weather, don’t you think so?’ 


The under-master leaned his long back against the door-way, and 
gently rubbed his hands together under the tails of his coat. He loved 
the Connop Trust School as a father loves his child. He wanted the 
child to be praised. Further, he had a general and most delightfully 
agitating expectation of fireworks. He wanted Colthurst to go off, so to 
speak. His little remark represented the application of a mildly tenta- 
tive match. Poor man, if he had but known, not innocuous toy fires, 
but fires wholly volcanic and destructive were in full play very close to 
him, just then. 


Colthurst, not without effort, dragged himself up from the floor of his 
private pandemonium and answered absently. ‘ Yes, it’s an excellent 
school.’ 


Both as praise and as fireworks this was disappointing. It did not 
amount to very much. Mr. Barwell struck another match. 


‘A new model is always a little incentive to diligence, he said. 
And a time-sketch gives a pleasant flavour of competition to the 
work. Then to-day we have the extra incentive of a new directorship 
you see, Mr. Colthurst.’—A perceptible suggestion of tail-wagging came 
on.— Every one here is anxious to produce a favourable impression 
upon you. Weare in no doubt at all as to the ability of our new 
master, and we are very anxious to oblige him to think highly of our 


abilities in return.’ 


But the powder must have got damp somehow. For again Mr. 
Barwell was disappointed. Colthurst showed no signs of going off. 
Indeed, tentative matches and the mollifying ointment of flattery alike 
were wasted upon him at this moment. His own entry upon the balcony, 
there high up in the gloom, had been so noiseless that it had passed 
unobserved. But now,at the sound of voices, a slight movement was 
perceptible among the students in the theatre below. First one 
face and then another, flashing into momentary distinctness, had been 
upturned towards the speakers. The better, nobler side of Colthurst’s 
character was still in the ascendant. It had triumphed so far. Yet 
he could not help scrutinizing each face in turn with a certain 
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avidity. Then, at the far end of the semicircle of easels, he suddenly 
caught sight of a woman’s blonde head. He stepped back into the 
office. 


‘We'll go and I-look at the work upstairs in the antique, if you 
p-please, Mr. Barwell,’ he said, stammering badly all at once. 


Thus, not with greedy devourings, but with purpose rather of stern 
and praiseworthy self-repression did King Stork enter on his reign in 


the frog-pond. 
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CHAPTER V 





ERHAPS the inherent force of a nature is shown 
even more in its passive and negative, than in its 
active and positive self-expressions. In its power 
of voluntarily limiting its own horizon ; of setting 
itself arbitrary boundaries; of saying, ‘thus far 
will I go, see, admit, and no further.’ For it takes 
a lot of latent strength to sit, either mentally or 
physically, really still. Not to fidget. To ‘stay 
put,’ in short.—And it was precisely this, mentally 
and emotionally to sit still, to stay put, that James 
Colthurst proposed to himself at this juncture. To 
live altogether in the present. To limit his horizon, 
and focus his eyes so as never to see beyond it. 
To fix an arbitrary boundary, across which his 
steps should never wander, even in thought. The 

term at the Connop School comprised about twelve weeks—Easter falling 

Jate that year. And the end ofterm constituted Colthurst’s horizon, con- 

stituted the boundary he had fixed. After that? He permitted himself 

to ask no such question. After that probably, in some form or other, the 

Deluge. But like many persons of strong desires and large purposes, he 





was something of a fatalist. He did not, therefore, waste and hamper the 
present by anxious efforts to get ready salvation-arks of gopher or any 
other species of wood against that possibly diluvian future. If the Deluge 
was to come, come it most assuredly would. Meanwhile sufficient unto 
the day was the evil, and likewise the good thereof. 


And the days just now, in one direction at all events, had much good 
in them. Colthurst very soon got those sixty and odd young people, all 
of them, that is to say, worth the getting, very well in hand. Those who 
had any wits or gravity of purpose in them he dominated intellectually. 
Those lighter creatures, in whom gravity was lacking, he carried along 
with him by the mere momentum of his personalty, as a big boulder 
rolling down the hill-side carries the little loose stones. It is not too 
much to say that by the end of the first six weeks he possessed the 
school, had it at his feet. He inspired warm admiration and enthusiasm. 
He did not inspire friendship. The conquering natures, I think, rarely 
inspire that, though they frequently inspire passion. 


And so all went well. The very monotony of the daily round of 
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work soothed him. Deference and attention mitigated his irritability 
Mr. Barwell, too, was always at hand with offerings of mollifying oint- 
ment. Colthurst’s old dreams of influence and mastery were coming 
true. His sheaf stood upright, while the sheaves of those about him did 
obeisance. And yet, somehow, he was not very elate. 


For the effort to observe limitations was a severe one, it produced 
queer results. And Colthurst was of the number of those persons who 
have an almost maddening capacity for registering their own sensations. 
At times the continued effort worked him up toa pitch of emotional 
excitement which only violent physical exercise could calm. He walked 
half across London sometimes at night; seeing strange sights, meanwhile, 
witnessing the sordid, grotesque and various pageant of the streets of 
the great city as it can only be witnessed when reputable humanity lics 
safe and warm in bed, and disreputable humanity performs its moral 
and spiritual dance of death, unrestrained save by the advent of the very 
occasional policeman. At other times the effort induced in him a certain 
languor, a kind of pensive ecstasy, not unlike the half stupor pro- 
duced by a narcotic. Colthurst hailed this singular condition when it 
came on him, yielded himself up to it unreservedly. The ecstasy seemed 
to culminate, reaching a degree of almost painful intensity during the 
five or ten minutes he spent daily standing beside Mary Crookenden, or 
sitting at her easel, although he only. spoke to her of technical and 
impersonal matters, and that, as he tried never to forget, in the presence 
of a company of shrewd-eyed on-lookers. 


Colthurst was really struggling very gallantly to keep faith with the 
nobler side of his nature. But he felt somewhat like a rope-dancer, 
always balancing himself, not daring to move freely or look below, lest 
he should turn giddy, lose his footing and fall headlong. His standard of 
conduct was set at an almost extravagantly high level. The distance to 
the ground was very great. To fall headlong would be proportionately 
dangerous. He perceived that, and the idea of such a fall became not 
only increasingly alarming, but increasingly disgusting to him. For 
the ambition of conducting this delicate business to the end with success ; 
of behaving with an ideal sort of chivalry ; of being able, when it was all 
done and over, to look back on this period of his life without hint of 
self-accusation or self-reproach ; of being able to say that in respect of 
this one woman, at least, his bearing had been Quixotic in the refine- 
ment of its honour—the ambition to accomplish this, partly out of 
reverence for Miss Crookenden herself, partly as an act of expiation, 
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had taken very strong hold of Colthurst’s imagination. He almost 
prayed, fatalist though he was, that his effort to preserve a perfectly 
neutral attitude towards this beautiful woman, might be taken as pay- 
ment of former sins against womanhood, might be accepted in liquidation 


of old bad debts. 


He tried to treat her precisely as he treated his other lady pupils. 
From the first he had ostensibly taken her presence entirely for granted ; 
had offered her no greeting, had expressed’ no surprise, no pleasure. 
With her he was as dogmatic and exacting as with the rest. More so 
perhaps ; for several times Mary had reason 





as she thought—to resent 
his strictures and accuse his criticism of a degree of quite uncalled-for 
brutality. But he was master, very much master ; and she pupil. There 
was no time for protest, for remonstrance. In his quick, deft, cat-like 
way Colthurst came, pulled her poor work—as she thought—rather 
cruelly to pieces, and went again. Mary was very much in earnest, hot 
with the desire to learn, absorbed in her employment; yet, at moments 
she could not avoid being slightly piqued at Colthurst’s—apparently— 
supreme indifference to her existence. She shut herself up within a 
stately coldness of manner. And Colthurst thanked her silently yet very 
devoutly for so doing. It made his position somewhat less trying. For 
dogmatism and apparent indifference notwithstanding he was all the while 
acutely conscious of her every movement, of her every gesture, of 
every inflection of her voice, every detail of her dress—sober now, shorn 
of all superfluous ornament. He was conscious, too, of each delicate 
change in the waxen whiteness of her complexion, of the shade of 
red-brown which tinged her eye-lids, as towards evening she grew 
tired from work in the hot, dry atmosphere of the studios. All this 
Colthurst knew by instinct, for he avoided looking at her as much 
as he could. Any responsive kindling or softening of those beautiful 
eyes might prove the straw too much, and make him lose his balance 
Ah! such rope-dancing as this, going on day after day, week after 
week, must needs be too heavy a strain on any man’s nerves, unless 
he is made of ice and iron,rather than ordinary flesh and blood. Short 
of a moral miracle, loss of balance and consequent fall would seem 
inevitable. 


Perhaps the moral miracle might have been worked, and Colthurst 
thereby enabled to hold out to the appointed end of his risky performance 
—it is pleasant, any way, to imagine it might have been so—had not 
Jenny Parris, with her incurable habit of riding to lose rather than win 
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in the race of life, managed to give the tight-rope a shake which of 
necessity precipitated a catastrophe. 


It happened thus. Jenny was ill. The winter weather increased 
that nasty dragging cough of hers. She slept badly, sickened at the 
sight of food, fell into a state of depression that stirred much kindliness 
and much indignation in the ample bosom of Mrs. Prust. About the 
middle of January the state of affairs appeared so very serious to that 
excellent woman, that she went the length of packing her gouty and 
most unwilling master-mariner into a square cab, and sending him off 
to Kensington to look up Colthurst. Captain Prust’s moral courage was 
not proportionate to his irascibility, and this mission of remonstrance 
and rebuke was not in the very least to his taste. To his unspeakable 
relief Colthurst was out. He, therefore, contented himself by leaving 
a long rambling message calculated to obscure rather than set forth the 
truth. 


‘But he'll know all about it soon enough, he said to himself on 
the return journey, spitting reflectively from the window of the square 
cab in the intervals of a consolatory pipe. ‘Lord love you, S’lome’s 
crowding on sail. If she catches him she'll let him have it hot.’ 


In response to the enigmatic message Colthurst called at Delamere 
Crescent ; and, regardless of top dressings of coals of fire prepared by 
Mrs. Prust, soon called again. It was very painful to him to do so. 
That the ugly side of his life should clutch and hold him just now seemed 
rather cruel. But there is a fertilizing power in all moral effort. Colthurst, 
trying honestly to do nobly in one direction, began to do at least not 
ignobly in others. He was really very kind to Jenny at this period ; 
kind in the little, material, unromantic ways which, for some reason, are so 
curiously comforting to a woman’s heart. He brought her dainties, and 
coaxed her to eat, sitting meanwhile,—his broad shoulders and square head 
silhouetted against the dingy window overlooking a long perspective of 
barren back yards—on the corner of the chest-of-drawers that occupied 
all the space between her untidy bed and the opposite wall of the narrow 
room. I do not wish to sentimentalize over James Colthurst. He was, 
to put it colloquially, plenty big enough to take care of himself. Yet 
somehow it strikes me as not a little pathetic, illustrative of the relentless 
dragging apart of the very foundations that may be taking place in 
careers apparently covered with brilliant success, to watch him go thus 


from reigning tyrant-like over all those clever young people at the Connop 
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School, from inhaling the incense of good Mr. Barwell’s reverent 
admiration, from the promulgation of his gospel of art, from his silent 
adoration of so delicate and exquisite a product of high civilization as 
Mary Crookenden,—to sit on the corner of a chest-of-drawers in a cheer- 
less, littered, stuffy lodging-house bedchamber, and help, with champagne 
and oysters, and Brand’s essence, and grapes and what not, to keep life 
in the woman whose final and permanent exit from life would have been 
the solution of so many problems, the easing of so many distresses for 
him. If we set forth the man’s bad moments, at least let us set forth 
his good ones as well ; remembering the divinely comfortable saying that 
there is greater joy in heaven over one repentant sinner than over the 
ninety-and-nine just persons who have no cause for repentance. 


And Colthurst did more than spend his substance in Hiedsieck and 
oysters ; though not being very flush of money just now, that was tax 
enough in itself. His work at the Connop School had compelled him to 
postpone the finishing of the portrait mentioned’ by Adolphus Carr, and 
of another which he had been painting. It is true the Council had not 
accepted his proposal of giving his services, but the salary they could 
offer him as docum tenens was butasmallone. Colthurst began to find the 
disagreeable old question of ways and means staring him in the face 
again by the beginning of February. He took radical measures to meet 
it. He underlet the grand studio in Kensington to Horatio Deland, 
the thought-reader, who happily fancied it as presenting an attractive 
environment for séances and other entertainments of a pseudo-scientific 
pseudo-necromantic description, in which that undulating spinster, Miss 
Dampier, Lady Theodosia Pringle and other children of whom one 
charitably trusts Wisdom may one day be justified—that day I admit 
appears along way off yet—enthusiastically took part. He installed 
himself meanwhile in a couple of rooms in a house just opposite the 
College entrance in Wentworth Street. And removed his two Academy 
pictures to a small unused studio at the top of the school buildings, in 
which he contrived to do a fair amount of painting at odd hours. By 
these means he reduced current expenses sufficiently to be able to send 
Jenny away to a sheltered place on the south coast for three weeks, 
where little Dot built sand castles, decorated with whelk-shells and semi- 
defunct star-fish and other marine curiosities of high value, and danced 
around them in the frail spring sunshine, as gaily defiant of the incoming 
tide as though no ugly bar-sinister defaced her little private escutcheon 
and rendered her a wholly inconvenient and uncalled-for addition to the 
millions of the human race. Jenny came back very much the better 
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for sea-breezes. She ate. She slept. The sense of returning health 
was almost intoxicating to her. Her spirits went up with a rush. 
From pure lightness of heart she was tempted to give the tight-rope that 
fatal shake. 


It fell out thus. Colthurst had, more than once, complained to his 
colleague of the costume models who sat for the female students in the 
class-room upstairs three afternoons a week. 


‘What is the possible use,’ he said, ‘of having one sleek Italian girl 
after another, with no more meaning behind her great, brown heifer’s 
eyes than one of the ruminants she, in her peaceable moments, so 
much resembles? If we could have the girls as they look at home, in 
Fetter Lane say, when the devil gets into them, and white teeth show, 
and a knife glitters out in the yellow gas-light, there might be some 
object in drawing them. As it is, they are only a degree less unprofit- 
able, less likely to fill our student’s heads with false notions of beauty, 
than that pantheon of stucco pagan deities in the antique. Can’t you 
get us a few Englishwomen whose beauty lies in something more intel- 
ligible and intelligent —Women who have lost their baby-face and have 
acquired the aspect of ordinary, reasonable human beings, with a past 
behind and salvation or damnation ahead of them ?’ 


Poor Mr. Barwell groaned a little inwardly at this cheapening of the 
accredited Italian type, and back-handed slap at the antique. But 
Colthurst’s word was law. So the amiable man hastened to put himself 
in communication with Miss Annie Sutton, an English model of un- 
assailable respectability and considerable popularity, requesting her to 
pass the word to other members of the professional sisterhood. 


‘I am happy to say I believe we have found just the person we 
require, the under-master announced, mildly radiant, meeting Colt- 
hurst in the office a few days later. ‘Not too young, the baby-face you 
so object to conspicuous by its absence—a fine figure for drapery. She 
tells me she had the honour of standing to you several times a few 
years ago.’ 


For various reasons Colthurst was not ardently desirous of renewing 
the acquaintance of a few years ago. Just now he was engaged in 
turning down his trousers, the morning was warm and showery and the 
pavements slushy. He straightened himself up rather sharply. 
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‘W-what’s her name ?’ he asked. 


‘Harris, Mr. Barwell replied, a trifle surprised at the other’s abrupt- 


ness. ‘She gave it as Jane Harris.’ 


Colthurst completed the operation of turning down his trousers. 
A most unpleasant suspicion occurred to him; but he thrust it aside 
as preposterous and consequently cruelly unjust. 


‘I never heard of the woman in my life,’ he declared with a certain 
violence of denial. 


‘Very likely not,’ Mr. Barwell hastened to say. ‘But even models 
have the weakness, common to human nature, of embroidering truth 
slightly in furtherance of their own interests. A good many models 
whom you have never heard of in your life, Mr. Colthurst, I fancy, are 
tempted to use your name as a passport at present—that is one of the 
taxes levied on celebrity. But the worst of having English models is that 
they will chatter. They bring the gossip of half the studios in London here, 
and dribble it out to our students during the rests, and very doubtfully 


improving gossip a great deal of it is, too.’ 


Colthurst moved towards the office door. His expression was any- 
thing but benign. 


‘This woman must be told plainly we shall be obliged to her to 
hold her tongue then,’ he said, rather brutally. 


The under-master shuffled after him, his countenance irradiated by 
an indulgent smile. The observation of Colthurst’s different phases 
afforded him endless food for meditation. ‘ Amazingly vigorous, he 
said to himself, ‘never two days alike.’ Then he added aloud :— Yes, 
she shall be told, Mr. Colthurst. But a prohibition may not act as an 
effectual gag, I fear. In dealing with the fair sex silence is not 
always altogether easy to enforce, you know.’ 


For, in truth, Mr. Barwell hankered after his heifer-eyed Italians. 
Human beings with a past behind and salvation or damnation ahead 
of them appeared to him somewhat exhausting. He was getting up in 
years ; and when the magnetism of Colthurst’s genius was lifted off him, 
he had no particular longing to knock his amiable bird-like head against 
any of the innumerable insoluble problems of human existence. 
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Colthurst ran quickly down stairs into the theatre. The young men 
were working there alone; and this usually was the occasion for his 
affording them much gratuitous instruction in the philosophy of art. 
But this morning he was harassed by that same suspicion. He could 
not divest his mind of it. The suspicion was preposterous he admitted. 
Yet Colthurst’s imagination continued to play with it, to return to it 
to develop it, to see all that it might possibly mean and bring along 
with it, while repeating that it was preposterous and wholly inadmissible. 
And he perceived, moreover, that his hands were tied in respect of it ; 
and that to cross-question Mr. Barwell was to court the exposure of that 
he so earnestly desired to keep hid. Fifty times he told himself the 
suspicion was an insanity. Fifty times he asked himself what on earth 
he should do if it proved correct? The name too, sickened him. 
Jane Harris—if it was an alias, what depths of pitiful absurdity, poverty 
of invention, yet expenditure of silly ingenuity there had been in the 
selection of it. 


It is needless to state that these meditations did not tend to make 
Colthurst pleasant company. When he left the theatre more than one 
young gentleman permitted himself to remark that ‘The Boss was in 
the beastliest of beastly tempers to-day ;’ that he looked ‘as black as 
pitch ;’ and that his criticisms were positively malignant in their 
severity. The students upstairs, in the antique, fared little better. A 
dreadful legend exists, but I refuse to vouch for the truth of it, that one 
soft-hearted damsel striving zealously to ‘shade in the contours of time- 
honoured Discobolus, was actually heard by her near neighbours to 
emit sounds suggestive of stifled weeping when he quitted her easel. 
This I trust was an exaggeration ; yet undoubtedly Colthurst induced 
considerable sensations of alarm in more than one of his pupils. A 
certain blackness and malignancy really did seem to emanate from him 
which was extremely disconcerting to weak nerves. It was hardly 
surprising. Pushed, pestered, haunted by that preposterous suspicion, 
his whole being was in revolt. 


Mary Crookenden had arrived rather late. “She had hardly got her 
tools into order when Colthurst entered the school. He perceived this, 
as he usually did perceive, at first glance how this particular young lady 
was employed, and decided, though her place was nearly in the centre of 
the room, to leave his lesson to her till among the last. She was drawing 
Wrestlers ; but the outline of the two figures, crushed together in their 
fixed, unending struggle, was barely complete as yet. Mary used charcoal 
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well, delicately yet freely. Her lines had meaning and value. Her 
drawing possessed that indefinable something which makes all the 
difference. She saw that presented to her freshly, unconventionally, as 
for the first time. She had a native gift of style. 


Colthurst—having completed his tour of the school—now standing 
just behind her, looking at her sketch of the two straining figures, was 
aware of this, and, notwithstanding his ill humour and disquieting 
suspicions it gave him pleasure. There was grip and vivacity in the 
sketch. Miss Crookenden, sensible of his presence slipped off her 
high wooden chair, and stood on one side. Her movements were 
deliberate, to the point of indolence. Her face was vacant of expression. 
Her eyelids, with that brownish tinge upon them, drooped a little over 
her eyes. She wore a very plain grey gown, and a large white linen 
apron with a bib to it. She rested the butt-end of her maulstick on the 


ground and waited, attentive, silent, cold. 


Colthurst leaned both hands on the back of her vacant chair, glanced 


from the drawing-board to the group of statuary and back again. 


‘This is a good sketch, he said, presently. ‘It is accurate, and it is 
more than that. To take an original and imaginative view of these 
very familiar plaster idols is by no means easy ; but in the present case 
you strike me as having come very near performing that remarkable 
feat.’ 


He leaned back, holding the chair at arm’s length, tipping the 
front legs of it off the ground. Looked carefully at the drawing again, 
running his eyes rapidly, steadily over the bowed backs and strained, 
bent limbs. Then he looked full at Miss Crookenden. Hunted as he 
was and badgered by that preposterous suspicion he grew reckless of 
danger. Neither the fever fit nor the languidly ecstatic fit of love was on 
him, but only a sombre sense of revolt. If his suspicion was correct, 
before the day was out he would be put to the torture. In the interval 
he would stint himself of no fair sight that might chance to come in 


view. 


‘Yes, this is good,’ he repeated. ‘1 am proud of you, | congratulate 


you heartily, Miss Crookenden, on your work.’ 


The compliment was startling in its unexpectedness. Mary did not 
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move. But she was very much gratified. She could not help 
showing her gratification. She raised her head a little, raised her 


eyelids. 
‘Thanks, she said. ‘I am very glad you think well of it.’ 


And Colthurst found himself staring into the luminous depths of her 


eyes. 


After the long course of abstinence to which he had condemned the 
emotional side of his nature so rigorously, his sensation for the 
instant was little short of rapture. He forgot everything in the delight 
of Miss Crookenden’s beauty, and that gracious expression of pleasure 
that had come into her charming face. 


But the rapture was of brief duration. For the suspicion, which for 
the instant he had beaten off as a wounded creature beats off the vultures 
drawing near to tear before their time, hopped evilly back again, even as 
the vultures hop, settled, stretched out its ugly naked neck and vicious 
beak. Colthurst’s imagination had gone to work again, and it flashed 
upon him the suggestion of a combination outrageous, hateful, in its 
incongruity. At all events that must not be realized, come what might. 
Not on his own account—Colthurst cared very little about saving his 
own skin, just then ;—but because it offered an insult to Mary Crook- 
enden which his mind refused to contemplate. The thought of §it 


trenched on madness. 


At the first hop of the returning vulture he had turned once more 
to Miss Crookenden’s drawing-board. And the young lady was glad of 
this. For though Colthurst’s indifference had piqued her sometimes, she 
assured herself it was infinitely preferable to any recurrence of the 
eccentric bearing to which he had treated her on the occasion of their 
first meeting. Mary tried to forget that first meeting. It had been 
most disagreeable. Since then, Colthurst had. done a great deal for 
her. She was very grateful to him. She was interested in him. 
More interested, possibly, than she quite admitted. His approval of 
her drawing had given her acute satisfaction. But she hoped to goodness 


he was not going to manifest any eccentricities again. 


All this takes long to put into words. It occupied a very short 
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time in fact. Miss Crookenden had barely remarked Colthurst’s 


odd way of regarding her, felt relieved when it ceased, before he 
spoke. 


‘W-what shall you be doing this afternoon ?’ he asked. 


‘Mr. Barwell told me to begin painting from the costume model. 
You remember, no doubt, we have a fresh one to-day.’ 


Colthurst leaned forward and neatly swept a few loose crumb of 
charcoal off the surface of the gray paper. 


‘I d-do not see that you are likely to gain any p-particular benefit 
by painting the costume model, he said, speaking very rapidly in that 
hissing, hesitating way of his. ‘Costume m-models are rather cheap 
after all. If you want to work from them you can do so at any time— 
have them in your own studio at home—you know.’—Colthurst paused. 
—‘I—I should much prefer your giving more time to anatomy. You 
may not have opportunities of studying it later—when you leave here 
I mean. The theatre will be vacant this afternoon; take this sketch 
down there, and with the help of the skeleton, and the anatomical figure, 
and the plates in Fau, try to put the bones into this upper figure and 
make an écorché of the lower one. Barwell shall bring you the Vesalius 
out of the library, if you like. It would be c-capital practice for you. 
It would test your knowledge. It would teach you a lot.’ 


He flicked off another crumb of charcoal. His heart beat in his 
ears. It seemed an age waiting, till Miss Crookenden’s grave 


voice answered—‘ Very well. If you wish it. But it is rather a 
severe task.’ 


Colthurst looked up. 
‘I d-do wish it,’ he stammered. ‘I wish it very much.’ 


Mary could not help smiling, and that sweetly. She felt a strange 
pity, all at once, for this strong, dogmatic, domineering man. The 
unprofessional side of things intruded itself, somehow, for the first time 


in their daily intercourse. She could not resist making him a playful 
little speech. 
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‘You are master. Clearly it is for you to command, and for me 
to obey.’ 


‘ie 


Colthurst’s eyes were fixed on the drawing-board. The vulture had 
hopped a little way off again ; but only a little way. It sat watching. 





‘Thanks,’ he said, quite gently. ‘In this case I -have no doubt 
it will be best for you to obey.’ 
; Lucas MALET, 
t (Zo be continued.) 
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! Science and Poetry 





(Zo Mr. GEORGE BAaRLow :—Some Notes in Reply.) 


Nor all the rhymes in all the poets’ pages 





Are worth the simple prose of Nature’s log; 


One definite fact recorded by the ages 


Dispels for ever all the fiction fog. 


Fill tome on tome with sentimental blunders, 









Choke up the shelves of Paternoster Row! 


To him who reads aright the book of wonders 






Humanity the greater debt must owe. 
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Granted that from the woods the fauns must scatter, 
The hamadryads quit the ancestral tree, 
The world has grown so wise—'tis idle chatter, 


The mermaids brush-and-combing in the sea. 


What is it worth,—Art’s fine fantastic prattle, 
How in the man the godlike doth prevail ; 
When if we doubt our kinship to the cattle, 


Let caudal embryos take up their tale? 


What are they worth, Faith’s plausible romances, 
That fain would make the corners all seem round, 


When in the waves of those hysteric trances 


The bark of Truth is swamped, and all are drowned ? 


Let Poetry, the sweet zsthetic daughter 


In culture’s family, keep her fit place ; 


For Science now, that sternly gives no quarter, 


Must be the parent-teacher of the race. 
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I'd rather choose with happy feet to follow 
Where Darwin nobly pioneers the way, 
Than sit among the Lakes, and try to swallow 


The artless sentiment of ‘Lucy Gray.’ 


With Proctor watch the firmament’s variety, 
Groping through mysteries of Space and Time, 
Than be a member of a grave Society, 


To read the riddles of recondite rhyme. 


Biology has interest intenser 
Than theologic talk, however ‘tall,’ 
Better think fifty years with Herbert Spencer, 


Than argue for a cycle with Saint Paul. 


Better to hear the telescope’s confession, 
‘Earth’s but a pigmy in the sky’s array,’ 
Than deem we hold all heaven in possession, 


Créme de la créme amidst a milky way. 
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Better to count with calm impartiality, 
The House of Life as built upon the sand, 
Than split upon a rock of immortality 


Partitioned ’twixt the blesséd and the banned. 


Old faiths must fall, old superstitions shatter, 
Old cobwebs sweep away that held us blind, 
So we may see, instead of snubbing Matter, 


That it's the fundamental cause of Mind. 


So we may learn a sterner law and broader, 
In lessons taught with many a cruel stripe, 
That thousand lives must sacrifice in order 


That one may illustrate the chosen type. 


So we may bravely recognize—'tis fitter 
In the long run that strength should weakness kill; 
The dose of Life is always very bitter, 


However thick we try to gild the pill. 
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We cannot live on fables any longer, 
And Poetry must learn ere it dare teach, 
On scientific tonics we grow stronger, 


Not on the sedatives of the lyric leech. 


The best of us have always got our betters, 
So, poet mine, your sneers pray moderate ; 
The ‘scientist’ will live in golden letters, 


When the bard helps to fire the kitchen grate. 


CoOTSFORD DICK. 
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The World in April 








wea, t1E most important event of the past month 
has undoubtedly been the resignation of the 
German Chancellor—a resignation which is 
understood to have been less voluntary than 
obligatory, and of which the final cause was 
the determination of the young Emperor to 
be, as Hereward would put it, ‘his own man.’ 
Indeed, the part which William II. is playing 
just now presents several points of similarity 
to that of Hereward the Wake. He is, or 
bids fair to be, an outlaw amongst kings ; his 
hand is ‘against every man’ almost as much as 
it is-in every man’s business. And it is not 











too much to say that the nations look on 
with feelings in which alarm, derision, and 
admiration are equally mingled; for the end of this course no man 
can foresee, nor even venture to predict, though prophecy we know is 
always cheap, and generally abundant in proportion to its futility. 
The part of socialist-autocrat is a new one, the emancipation of the 
serfs notwithstanding ; the 7é/e has yet to be created, and no one can 
tell whether it will be a Rip Van Winkle, and hold the stage during 
its originator’s lifetime, or be hissed off the boards after a first-night’s 


performance. There is not much imagination in English journalism, 
and singularly little has been shown with regard to the matter of which 
we are speaking. Even our old friend the Sfectator—apt as a rule to 
encourage the morally estimable alike in prince and pedant—has in this 
instance held its hand and hesitated over the mildest panegyrics. The 
Conservative journals generally have of course condemned the Emperor’s 
action, and there has been a ¢imeo Danaos et dona Jerentes feeling, even 
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in the most Radical organs, which has led them to abstain from praising 
that which they could not blame. Nevertheless, to those who are 
sufficiently removed from the strife and necessities of every-day politics 
to possess some impartiality of opinion, and with whom no responsibility 
for the welfare of nations obtains to prevent them from judging the 
Emperor's late actions in their ultimate result rather than with regard to 
their immediate consequences in Europe, it is an invigorating spectacle, 
the development of this young man, whom a few months ago half the 
newspapers in the world were patronising asa hot-headed schoolboy only 
intent on projects of personal ambition, setting to work in impassioned 
yet serious earnest to do his best to right a little of the injustice, and 
ease a little of the hardship, not only of his own nation, but of all toilers 
throughout the world. Let us grant—it is an easy assumption—that he 
is making, and that he will make in the future many and vital mistakes, 
that he will frequently do wrong where he seeks to do right, embitter the 
passions he would allay, and often increase with all the bitterness of 
defeated hope, the hard lot of those whom he has tried to benefit too 
impulsively and too quickly. It may well be that this will happen. 
The individual effort rarely brings its desired fruition, and few of those 
who have worked for the best interests of the world have either seen 
their reward or, apparently to themselves, gained their end. But these 
late actions of the Emperor William are a troubling of the waters of 
kingship, that will in the future render them healing as Siloam itself. 
They—to use the vocabulary of sport —make a record. 


If it was, as is generally asserted, on the question of social legislation 
that the Kaiser and Prince Bismarck finally parted company, and 
if, as we believe to be the case, the Emperor is not only a strong 
and a determined, but also a thoughtful and an able man, and one with 
the capacity to gauge the sacrifice that he was making, and the risk that 
he was incurring in letting the great servant of Germany go, is there not 
something really fine, pathetic, and in the truest sense of the word, king- 
like, in his running every risk, and braving every censure, rather than 
give up projects, not of personal aggrandizement or warlike glory, but 
of peaceful revolutions which could, even if successful, scarcely bring him 
any peace save that which perhaps comes now and then for a moment 
to those who have tried to lighten the burdens which most of us refuse 
to touch even with our little fingers. 


However this may be, the incident is a sufficiently dramatic one, and 
one which in its essential characteristics could hardly be paralleled 
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throughout history, for, rightly considered, out of this ga/ére both the 
king and minister have gained, not lost, in reputation ; neither has fallen, 
neither, it seems to.us, has failed to act up to the highest conception 
which the world had a right to expect. A few easy words have been 
said about ‘obstinacy’ on the one hand, and ‘ingratitude’ on the other, 
and the fine cartoon of Mr. Tenniel which appeared in Punch a fortnight 
ago of the young captain ushering the old pilot over the side, no doubt 
expressed the general view of the situation taken by ‘'sponsible God- 
fearing folk.’ Perhaps, too, had Prince Bismarck’s resignation been 
tendered and accepted in the Palace of Truth, we might have read of 
other speeches and letters as passing between the king and the minister, 
and other explanations of their conduct than those at present given. 
But this were to examine too curiously. We have a right to consider 
the facts, without seeking to minimize them by infirmities of personal 
shortcoming, and the facts are, as all the world can see, that the greatest 
servant in Europe, the man who has been for the last twenty years the 
most powerful in the world, has given up his post rather than share in a 
policy which he could not approve, and that his master has parted with 
him, with a grave, reluctant determination to take upon his own shoulders 
the burden of his minister’s work, in order that he may carry out projects 
and reforms of which those only at present made known are wholly 
unselfish, wholly right in aim, and wholly conceived in the best interests 
of his people. 


It is easy for those of wider experience and graver temper, and who 
perhaps do not feel or have the opportunity of feeling, the same over- 
mastering desire to use their power for the benefit of those around them, 
to call these projects visionary, and these reforms impossible ; and no 
doubt the Emperor William deceives himself, is to some extent in- 
toxicated with his newly-acquired power, and prone to think that by his 
decrees alone he will be able to succeed in making the world virtuous 
and happy. What he will probably succeed in doing, if he continues on 
his present course, will be to show the world that the old conception of 
the Hero as king is not extinct, and to make many advanced Liberals 
and even Socialists question whether that institution can be worthy of 
destruction, can indeed be aught but admirable, which produces as the 
head of a state a man capable, willing, and even eager to do all that in 
him lies, at every risk and against every obstacle to govern from the 
point of view of social welfare rather than personal ease. 


If the action of one autocrat has, to use Arnold’s pet phrase, ‘made 
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for righteousness,’ we shall not be tempted to dilate equally upon the 
benefits likely to ensue from the present conduct of his brother sovereign 


the Czar of Russia. 
pe A 
oa SS 
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In another portion of our present number Mr. Adolphe Smith has 
told very soberly and quietly, and with, I believe, fuller detail than has yet 
been given, the narrative of these Siberian outrages, these punishments, 
‘by administrative order, with which the Russian government wreaks 
not on men only, but on children and gentle women, its revenge of 
political conspiracy or even political remonstrance. I don’t envy the 
state of mind of the man or woman who can read this story of devilish 
cruelty, unheeding and unmoved. It is difficult, no doubt, in this England 
of ours, where there is scarcely a square mile of territory unoccupied, 
and to some extent cultivated and inhabited, to realize the meaning of 
those awful frozen solitudes of Siberia, and of the full meaning of an 
exile’s journey made on foot, and sometimes in chains through them, over 
distances half as far again from St. Petersburg as New York is distant 
from London. 


The journey from Tobolsk to Yakoutsk alone, we read, takes eight 
months for an exile to accomplish, and Tobolsk is 1,300 miles east of 
St. Petersburg. But Yakoutsk is by no means the furthest Siberian 
district to which exiles are sent, for 1,500 miles further there are, at wide 
intervals,! stations in the northern latitudes ‘where all is so bleak and 
cold that at times it is not possible to procure even the commonest 
bread, and the wretched exiles have to live for months together almost 
exclusively on fish” In one of these, Verko-Yansk, Stepniak tells 
us that the average temperature all the year round is only one 
degree above zero, and that the average temperature for both the 
winter and autumn months is 31° below zero, while that ‘for the 
three months of eternal night, December, January, and February,’ the 
temperature sinks to 53° below zero. The brief summer of two 
months is extremely hot, but is even more feared by the exiles than 
their winter hardships on account of the swarms of mosquitoes. Try 
for a single moment to realize what this means—all of you who have 
endured for half-a-dozen hours the rigours of the Great Northern Express, 


1 The names of some of the worst of these are: Verko-Yansk (lat. 67° 34’); Vilusk 
(lat. 63° 45’) ; Sredne-Kolymsk. 
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or grumbled at the jolting of the ¢rain de luxe to Monte Carlo. Fancy 
a journey of which less than half takes eight months to accomplish, in 
which the only change from the weary, daily tramp, is the rough prison 
by the wayside, with its plank bed, its absence of the least provision 
for comfort, cleanliness, or even decency; fancy this made under the 
escort of the most brutal soldiers in the world, whose will is the only 
law, and against whose cruelty, caprice, or lust, the exile has absolutely 
no appeal ; fancy this suffering prolonged from day to day, and week to 
week, and month to month, and almost from year to year, ere the desolate 
village is reached at last, beyond whose limits the prisoner may not stir 
for five, eight, ten years, or whatever may be the term of the sentence ; 
fancy these things being done not to men and convicted criminals but 
to delicate, gently nurtured women and children, and frequently to those 
who have only been arrested on suspicion, and who have been thus 
exiled without trial or opportunity for defence. Fancy these things 
being done to one’s own people—to one’s own women—fancy their being 
done at all in the name of justice! Read between the lines of Mr. 
Smith’s unexaggerated, almost cold record, and realize the meaning of 
such quiet sentences as-— 


After a few months’ detention Kaschnitzeff was sent off direct to Kara. 
This journey took nearly a year to accomplish . . . At times the exiles had to 
sleep in dilapidated places where there remained neither doors nor windows—in 
many places even a plank bed was an unknown luxury ... The prison-house 
simply consisted of a long wooden hut with one single room. In these sort of 
barns a division curtain was extemporized by stitching together petticoats, hand- 
kerchiefs, wraps, &c. ‘The women remained on one side of the screen and the 
men on the other . . . One wooden tub placed in the middle of the room 
serves for every purpose, and produces such a fearful stench that vomiting and 
severe illness often ensue... No such thing as soap, towels, combs, or brushes, 
are to be obtained—only on rare occasions a little plain water... When 
considered disorderly or dangerous, or likely to attempt escape, the prisoners 
have chains fixed to their feet. These join a bar of iron that hangs down 
between the legs, and is held up by another chain which is fastened round the 
waist or carried up to the neck . . . Some prisoners are chained to a wheel- 


barrow. Wherever they go, by day or night, they must push this wheelbarrow 
before them. 


But why should I repeat here the long story of the ordinary 
sufferings which Mr. Smith has set down in detail. It is not these 
which have of late roused the indignation of England and America, 
which will I trust very soon be known and execrated in every town of 
the civilized world. Horrible, barbarous, and inexcusable in a great 
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nation, as are the arrangements sanctioned by the Russian government 
for the deportation of their political prisoners, they have at least some 
limit, some sanction of authority by which the suffering they cause can 
be explained if it cannot be circumscribed or alleviated, but it is the 
unauthorized, and yet unpunished cruelties of Russian officials, especially 
of those officials. in power in Siberian districts, the military governors, 
directors of prisons, and Cossack officers—cruelties so inhuman and so 
horrible that even the mention of them seems like an outrage, which have 
been brought to light of late, and which have to be realized if we would 
take even the first step towards their prevention. We make no excuse 
for insisting upon these to the utmost. We know that there are many 
sections of the English public who will blame us for the insertion of 
pictures on such subjects as those which Mr. Widhopff designed to 
illustrate our Siberian article, but let every one who considers such 
pictures horrible, who thinks that a veil should be drawn over such 
tortures, such bestialities, ask themselves this question, whether any 
publication, which may help in ever so slight a degree to prevent 
the recurrence of such acts, and to bring home to the minds of people in 
general more plainly than spoken or written words can do, the shame 
and anguish, as well as pain which those acts have inflicted, is not more 
than justifiable. 


Personally we feel that if such things are to be done under the 
heaven, we would not hide the knowledge of them, the appreciation 
of them, even from the gentlest and purest girl. 


Side by side with the account which tells us of these things, of how 
Madame Sihida was flogged to death for boxing the brute’s ears who 
had wantonly outraged her friend;! of how Mademoiselle Sophia 
Gurewitch was ripped open by a soldier’s bayonet, and died from the 
wound ; of how Bernstein, refusing to die, with four bullets in him, 
after six months’ imprisonment in the hospital, was carried in his bed to 
the gallows and hung there in sight of his wife ; side by side with these 
there comes the story of the Czar’s increasing ill-health, and of the 
plotted assassination from which he was saved only by the suicide of the 
officer on whom the lot had fallen to execute him. Is not this an 
awful picture, an awful commentary on Russian progress of which we 
have heard so much of late? At one end of the kingdom defenceless 
women bayoneted and flogged to death, at the other the Czar secluded 


1 See page 471- 
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n his castle at Gatschina, growing day by day more reluctant to stir 
abroad, and around him, everywhere, perhaps even in the palace itself, 
the network of assassins, into whose meshes he must sooner or later fall. 
These are not isolated, but connected facts—connected though there are 


4,000 miles of territory between them, and though the sufferers in the 





one case are but unknown units of the people, and in the other—the 


Emperor of all the Russias. 


It is true these things have gone on for many years; it is true 
also that the grandfather of the present Czar was poisoned in his bed, 
and that his father was murdered on the Nevski Prospect amidst his 
own officers ; and as it has been, so it will be again, so perhaps it must be 
for ever, till the very stones of Russia cease to cry out for vengeance for 
all the innocent blood which has been shed ‘ by adminstrative order ’— 
and for all the disregard of suffering and justice which have marked for 


so many years the administration of Russian government. 


ad 
gr 
go 


The story of Stanley and his rescue of Emin Pasha has lately 
appeared in another light than that in which the persistent advertise- 
ments of the explorer and those interested in his success have up till now 
represented it. The light can hardly be called a new one, since few of 
those who were in the least degree behind the scenes conceived that 
the so-called rescue of Emin Pasha was undertaken solely, or indeed 
chiefly, with a view to that gentleman's deliverance, but still it puts 
the dot upon the i very clearly to find the word ‘capture’ being now 
substituted for rescue, and to read as we do on the very day on which 
these words were written, a mild denial on the part of a prominent 
member of the Emin Pasha Relief Committee that the ‘object of the 
Stanley expedition was aimed more at taking possession of Emin 
Pasha's province and his ivory, than at rescuing Emin himself’ (The 
italics, be it noted, are our own.) What has called forth this qualified 
denial? A variety of circumstances, of which the categorical statement 
of Father Schynse that such was the object of the expedition is the 
proximate, and the proposed return of Emin Pasha to Equatoria the 
ultimate cause. 


No doubt all of us who care to think about the matter knew, or at least 
strongly guessed, that Emin Pasha’s departure with Stanley was something 
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less than a voluntary one, and that the sturdy old German would have 
infinitely preferred that his heroic deliverer had left him alone. But 
few of us thought that the situation would become so rapidly comic 
as it has been made by Emin Pasha’s accepting the very first chance of 
getting back to his old territory. The position of the Emin Relief Com- 
mittee, of the journals which have been persistently representing the 
expedition as a purely disinterested one, and even of Mr. Stanley 
himself, has lost much of its dignified and high falutin’ character, when 
it is thus made evident that whatever has been achieved by the 
adventurous journalist, and those who have supplied him with the 
funds .for his expedition, its soz-disant object was a sham in_ the 
beginning, and a farce in the end. 

There is a writer on the Referee who, under the heading of ‘ Mustard 
and Cress, occasionally puts matters on which the public and the press 
are sentimentalizing, in a very matter-of-fact common-sense light ; 
we offer the following quotation from his article of April 6th to our 
readers, as giving, in singularly terse and vigorous phraseology, a fairly 


accurate résumé of the situation in question :— 


‘I have only had one view of the Stanley Expedition to capture Emin Pasha 
from the commencement, and I have never hesitated to express it. It suited 
Mr. Stanley to go, but it did not suit Emin to be rescued. It was the last thing 
he desired. Now that Emin absolutely declines to come to Europe, but has 
accepted service under Germany, and will at once return to the place from which 
Stanley “rescued” him, certain newspapers are crying out that Emin is a traitor, 
Nonsense—utter nonsense! Emin is no traitor. He is simply placing himself 
under German protection because he does not want to be disturbed and rescued 


again. 


‘The Standard complains that “ Emin has thrown over his gallant rescuers and 
entered into an engagement with their opponents.” If for “rescuers’’ you 
substitute the word “ capturers,” you will at once understand why Emin goes over 
to the other side. Mr. Stanley has had all the advertisement, and will probably 
reap considerable profit. Poor Emin has had all the annoyance and discomfort, 
and after being dragged thousands of miles from his territory has now to make 
the best of his way back again, loaded with nothing but opprobrium. It is just 
as well to confess the truth to ourselves, and not attempt feebly to impose upon 


”? 


the public with a lot of twaddle about Emin’s “ treachery. 


Let us clear our minds of cant on the subject, and state the matter 


clearly. Mr. Stanley is and always has been a brave man. He is an 
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explorer by profession, and- he has at last successfully and after great 
difficulties brought to issue a most plucky and adventurous journey. For 
this he is entitled to, and should and will receive, such praise and honour as 
we give to brave acts irrespective of the motives from which they have been 
performed. On the other hand, Mr. Stanley has never yet shown him- 
self to be peculiarly estimable from a moral point of view, or in any way 
oblivious of his own commercial advantage. He has, to use an express- 
ive American phrase, ‘made his pile’ out of every affair with which he 
has been connected, has taken extreme and even undue precautions to 
arrogate to himself the greater share both of the glory and the reward 
of his enterprises, and has invariably advertised himself, and himself only, 
in connection with them, and this last expedition has been no exception 
to his general method. From first to last we have heard of Mr. Stanley 
alone, in so far as any important achievements were concerned. Putting 
aside for the moment the question of whether the expedition was in 
reality only a commercial transaction of which the profits were to be 
commensurate with the risk, it is now stated and probably with substan- 
tial truth, that the explorer has made the biggest bargain with his pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., of any author living or dead, and is 
to receive upwards of £40,000 for the copyright of the book which tells 
the story of the expedition. To this may be added at least an equiva- 
lent sum as the value of the advertisement he has secured for himself, 
and in the securing of which, let us not forget, many valuable lives, 
not of natives only, but English soldiers and gentlemen, have been 


expended. 


Well, we do not grudge him any of these rewards, any recognition to 
his bravery, any recompense for his toil, but we do say that it is beyond 
measure absurd to ask us as a nation to fall down and worship this 
extremely well-rewarded and egoistical gentleman. What he has done, 
he has not done for science, not done for England, not done in the cause 
of religion, or with any unselfish and elevating motive. He has done it 
simply and entirely as a matter of business, as a matter of personal 
aggrandizement, and as such he has been adequately recompensed for his 
success, ltrcere fortes ante Agamemnon ; and we are not as a nation 
so destitute of records of heroism that we should in this nineteenth 
century lose our heads about the mere bull-dog tenacity with which 


Mr. Stanley has forced a new path through ‘ Darkest Africa.’ 


Va 
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We need go no further than last night’s paper (April 8th) for an 
instance of the kind of deed for which Englishmen used to be famous, 
and of which they can still afford to be proud. The story is a very 
simple one, and concerned with no more notable personages than a 
couple of Hindu lads and an old colonel of artillery. The latter was, 
it.seems, cantering down to the parade-ground for the very prosaic 


.) . . 
purpose of seeing a sepoy flogged, when he noticed round one of the deep 


wells, or as we should call them tanks, which are so common in India, 
a crowd of gesticulating natives. He rode up, and asked what was the 
matter. Two lads had been bathing in the tank, and attacked with 
cramp, or from some other cause, had sunk to the bottom. The water 
was thick with slime and ooze, and no one dared to dive for them, so 
our old colonel chucks off his overcoat, and in the full glory of boots’ 
breeches, and her Majesty’s uniform goes down into the water. Mud 
and filth were feet thick at the bottom of the tank, and the colonel 
stopped down so long that the natives said, ‘the sahib is drowned too.’ 
But when he re-appeared he had the eldest boy with him and brought 
him to shore. He spent a long time unsuccessfully endeavouring to 
restore animation, while a native, encouraged by his example, dived for 
and brought up the second boy. Then follows “a little touch very 
characteristic, happily, of the English soldier, and one which nicely 
rounds off the whole story, for ‘the colonel’s presence was indispensable 
on the parade,’ and he had to leave his humane pleasures and canter off 
in his wet clothes as hard as he could go. 


So the Colonel sat and saw the sepoy flogged, we may presume, in 
a rather dripping, dirty, and generally unheroic plight, and now is 
‘seriously indisposed’ from the combined effects of duty and pleasure. 
All the same Secunderabad will not think the worse of the British 
Army for Colonel Butler’s morning bath. 


THE EDITOR. 








